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BO0K V 


I-l6 The Persians under Megabazus conguef Thnicc.^ Dlgressi^is 
on the customs cmd deities of the 'J'hracians (3-8), the hifids 
beyond the Dafiube (9, 10), on Da-^^ius and tiie Paeonians (11-13), 
and onife dwellings on Lafx Precsias (16). The account of primitive 
customs makes this j^^ction, like the more df:tailed ones (•n Scythia 
and Libya, of the gre|test interest to anthropologists. . t 

1 I After the excursus on Gyrene ^nd Libya (iv. 145 f.) H. takes up' 

again the narrative of i'ersian conquest in Kurope troin iv. 144. 

^ ^‘E\XT)<rtrovTC#»v ; i.n the wide sense ; cf. iv^ 38 n. 

2 Paeonian tribes had once occupied the hill coflntry from the 
Illyrian mountains to Rhodof)e, and the valleys of the Axius and 
Strymon, though it is curious to find them as far cast as Perinthus. 
They were early driven from their homes l|y ^Macedonians in the . 
West and Thracians in the East, retaining lA IP's time only the 
rough upper valleys of the Axius and Strymon (Thuc. ii. 96), and 
some tracts of land id^er down the latter stream; cf. 13-15 and 
vii. 20. 2 n. 

The Paeoniair dogs were celebrated fighters, Pollux v. 46, 47. 
For the horses cf. Mimnermus, fr. 17 tlywy u>a Tt 

/cXetT^ ytvos imrcov. § 

2 cTTouovtJov. The Paean here is a cry of tilurnph for the victory in 
the triple duel, thanking the god for his aid. The n frair. h) ILad)!/ 
sounded to the enefny like ‘come Paeon’, thus fultilling the oracle, 
which bade them attack if called^ name. 

Perinthus was a^Samian colonyMounded about 660 B. C., Busolt i. 
470. This disaster is clearly placed Ify 11. some time before the 
jjersian conquest. ^ 

2 *2 Sii Tfjs 0 ptj£k7]s : i. e. from East to West along the south coast 

(ch. 10). Darius had already conquered, at Itfast temporarily, the 
tribes northward al^ng the Luxine a% fas as the Ister (iv. 93, 118). 

0 I ftcyio-Tov. This undut enlargement of Thrace aiiscs lro’2^ IP’s 
, misconception of the Danube’s course (iv. 99). liior Thucydides’* 
variant statements cf. iv. 81. in.® * • • 

"2 ovvopara .. . TToXXa. 1 1. names nineteen tribes : the Hessi (vii. ii i), 
Bisaltae*(viii. 116; cf. vii. 115), Bistones (vii. iid^, Brygi (vi. 45), 
Cicones (Aii. no, &c.), Crestonaei (v. 3, <GcU (^'obyzi (iv. 49), 
Dersaei (vii. no), Dc^lonci (vi. 34 f.), Edoni {mi. 110, &c.), Gctae 
(iv. 93 f.), Nipsaei (iv. 93), Odomanti (vii. 112), Odrysae (iv. 92), 
Paeti, Sapaei, Satrae (vii. no), Scyrmiadii4' (iv. 93), and Trausi 
(v. 3). Hecataeus supplies ten additionai^ames and l'lfl]cy(lide.s 
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(ii. 96) three. Strabo, who says th^re were only twenty-two tribes 
in all (331, fr. 47), gives five fresh njfrnes, while Pliny (H. N. iv. 43 f.) 
adds at least twenty to the list. I 

Tpavo-wv. The Trausi are plac|d by Livy (xxxviii. 41) rgund 
Tempyra (between the Hebrus and Lake Ismaris), and are ^bought 
to be connected with the river TpaCot (vii. 109) which flows into the. 
lagoon Bistonis (Bahr). 

« KpT|crT(i>vaLCiw {V^j^ordivln Thuc. ii. 99> Steph. Byz.li the 

inlMbitants oMTrestonice, a district round the source of the Echeido- 
rus between the Axius and the Strymon (vii. 124, 127). They 
belonged to the Thracian race, and duwng the Persian w|r were 
under the ^aine king ai the Bisaltae (viii. 116). In the pSopori^ 
^sian war part of the tribe lived near Mount Athos (Thuc. iv. 109). 
Their nofthern neighbours here may be the IVlaedi (ch. 9n.). On 
tne city Creston cf. i. 57^. • 

4 This Trausic custom, like Suttee (ch. 5), evidentlj; rests on tl^^ 
faith in a l3ett»r life bbyond the grave, held also oy the Getae 
(iv. 95), and embodied in the Thracian cult of Dionysus (Rohde, 
Psyche, ii. i). This belief is primitive and widespread (H. Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology, ch. 13, 14; Tylor, P. C. ch. 12, 13), while 

’the pessimistic vic\\^<|)r the present life (cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1225 ; 
Theogn. 425) is in accord with one side of Hellenic sentiment 
(Butcher, Gr. G. I54f.), and with H.’s ow» oft-repeated opinion 
(cf. Introd. § 36). Euripides turns this custom to account, whether 
he learned it from the work of H. (Stein) or at the M/icedonian court 
(Blakesley). Cresphontes, Fr. 452 avWoyov noiov’- 

fievovs, I'oi/ (fivura Opqpelv £is oa (px^rai kuko.^ Toi/ S* av davovra Kai n 6 pa>p 
TTfnav^iepop Xalpopras fv<^pavPTa<i eKTTcpnfiv Sopcor. * 

5 A Thracian slave in Menander (ap. Strabo, p. 297) says Vnpeiyap 

f)po)P t)vH( fit, el prj ^€K "Et'dfKn yvvaiKas t /} nXeiov^ riufi. 

Suttee ( el. Tu sc. Disp. v. 27. 7^, like the Scyth custom (iv. 71 n.), 
is based on uT?>>eIief that the sdtil requires in^nother world what 
it has enjoyed in this. It w^s widely prevalent among Teutonic and 
Sclavonic races as well as in India (Diodor. xix. 33, 34 ; cf. M. Polo. 
Bk. Ilf^chr*i7, ii. 341 ; Westermarck, H. of M. p. 125!). * 

1 fir’ fTaYwyi) : for «xportaticy^ abroad (cf. vii. 156.2 like 

the Circassians. • 

Ma^ races are comparatively indifferem to jiiveniJe iinchastity, 
•and only impos^ strict conduct on women after marriage. Cf. 
i. 93. 4 n., P«schei, Rac^s of Man, p. 220 f., but co?itra, Wester- 
marck, cp. cit. p. 61 f. * 

For marriage^l^y purchase cf. the speech of the Thracian chief 
Seuthes, Xen. 37 ^ Sepoef^Syp^ khI Ovyave pa ^wero) 

KcCi €i Tis aol earn Bi^rrjp (t>PT}<ropai OpatKico popco. and Peschel, Op, cit. 
p. 227 f. ; Westermarck, op, cit. ch. 17. * 

2 Tattooing was to tl:|| Greek the branding of a slave (cf. vii. 233 n.), 
though ifaces of it are^thought by Tsountas to be indicated on 
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a limestone head found at Mycenae (C. R. xi. 461). It was, how- 
ever, an honour among the Thracians (Cic. de Ofific. ii. 7. 25 ; 
Dio Chrys. p. 233), Illyrians <Strabo 315), the Agathyrsi (Mela 
ii. jp), and the Mosynoeci (Xe|. Anab. v. 4. 32). It is widely used, 
sometimes as a tribal or totem mark (Frazer, Totemism, i. 28, iv. 

, 197 f.),' sometimes as a meansfof decoration (Westermarck, op.cit, 
p. 168). 

For the similar feeling among the Germans cf. 'Jac. Germ. 14 
* Nec arare terrain aut exspectare annum tarn facile persuaseris qtfam 
vocare hostem et vulnera mereri Cf. also ii. 167. 

7 The identifications of fcg-eign with Greek or Roman deities, com- 
mon ill classical authors, are usually misJeading. the cases, 
however, of Ares and Dionysus we have other evidence of their 
Thracian extractioif Ares, the half-barbarian war-spirit, hol^.s 
a secondary position in Hellas. Though Jiis cult was very ancient 

^n several pieces (e. g. Thebes) he was generally thought to have 
come from Thrace, whence his worship \^as derived in prehistoric 
times (Roscher, s, z/., Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 642). Dionysus, though the 
name is probably Greek, had an oracle among the Bessi (vii. 1 1 1 n.). 
His strange cult, prominent features in which are his connexion with 
the under-world, the orgiastic ecstasy, &c* iftad no great hold on 
Greece in the Homeric age, and only won its way to a slow and 
gradual recognition by becoming Hellenized and humanized. The 
true home of Dionysus was in Southern Thrace between the Axius 
and the Hebrus, where he had many local names, e. g. Sabazius. 
His cult was*closely related to the Cybele cult of the kindred 
Phi^gians (Rohde, Psyche, ii. i ; Ramsaj^on Mr)i/, C. and B.'i. 105 ; 
ancTO general, Farnell, G. C. v. 85 f.). • 

Artemis (cf. iv. 33) is probably Bendis, worshipped even at 
Athens (Plat. Repi. i. J9 327 A ; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. ii), or the kindred 
Edonian war-goddess Cotys or Atytto (Strabo, p. 47oj.^ Both may 
be connected witlj the great Mother of Asia Minor, a |^oddess of 
fertility of whom tne Ephesian Artemi%is a form ; cf. Append. I and 
Farnell, G. C. ii. 473 f., 587 f. 

^ Hermes appears to have been the chief of the Caftiri (’Roscher, 
Myth. Lex. 2360); with his cult coijpare the«Gallic (Caesar, B. G. 
vi. 17; Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pg. 5-20 and ch. iv) and German 
(Tac. Germ. 9) worship of Mercurius. The latter, Odin, would seem 
to be like Hermes a wind god, and this may true also of the 
Thracian deity. It seems improbable thauthe Thracians were con- 
tent with so small a pantheon. Indeed, ev$n according to H., some of 
them worshipped the Cabiri (ii. 51 n.) and others Srlmoxis (iv. 95 n.). 

8 «uo>x<ovTat. Such funeral feasts are found aipong the Scyths 
(iv. 73) and in Homer ( 11 . xxiii. 29, xxiv fic/ yjf.). They must be 
distinguished from fherely commemorative festivals, such as the 
Roman Parentalia, and from the more savaj^e custom of feeding on 
the dead, for which cf. iv. 26 n. 
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OAiTTovai, like Ta<Jbar, refers to all the sepulchral rites detailed 
later. 

YXi Kpv^/ovTcs defines and explains fiXXo)?, ‘in another way, namely 
by *. ^ 

^ovvopaxtT)s, Mn which the j^ieatest prizes are given, thp com- 
petitors being matched in pairs ’ (Madan) (the implied contrast being • 
with the Greek games in which the prizes were small (viii. 26), and 
more than twa competed at once (v. 22) ) rather than ‘ the greatest 
priifs are given for single combat as is reasonable ’ (Abbott; cf. viii. 
III). 

9 I dircwpos: there is no known northern 6imit. Similarly n^thin^ 
is known of the country siorth of Scythia (iv. 1,6). 

^lyvvvas,. Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 320) pls^ces 'S.lyvvvoL near the 
island of *Peuce in the lower Danube, but Strabo (520), while 
agreeing closely with otherwise, describes liyivvoi among the 
peoples of the Caucasus : 2tyivj/oi fit rSXXa fiev 7r€f)ai^QC)aiv^ iinrapLot^^^ 
fif xpcoprai /j.iKp(M ddcrea-ip, Stn^p iTTTroTrjp 6)^tLP pfp ov dvpnrai Tf^pimra 
fit ^(vypvovcrip, • 

MtiSiktS, as described i. 135 : iii. 84 ; v. 49; vii. 61, IMyrcs inter- 
prets this of the trousprs (dyagvpififs), which struck Greeks most in 
Persian^ dress, just as<rie ‘braccae* of the Gauls did Latin writers 
(Anthropological Essays in honour of E. B. Tylor, p. 259). 

2 For the ponies cf. Strabo, sup. Similar dwarf horses, ‘ginni/ 
were a regular article of export among the Ligurians (cf. Strabo 202), 
and can be traced in the region as far back as the .fourth century 
(Arist. Hist. Animal, vi. 24. i ; de Gen. An. ii. 8.24). 

’EvcTfijv. Eneti, i.e. V^neti, were settled round Padua in the^lain 
between the Adige and the Timavo, and were considered by H. 
Illyrian (i. 196). 

«v Tw ’A8pC]n> ‘ on the Adriatic ’ ^f. i. 163; 3^, is added to dis- 

tinguish them not from the Gallic.Veneti (Caes. B. G.ii. 34 f.), who 
were iinkiji^own to Herodotus, bht from Honor’s Paphlagonian 
Eneti (II. li. 852). In Strafoo’s time the Adriatic Eneti were re- 
garded as a Cisalpine offshoot of the Breton Veneti or as colonist^ 
of their*Paplilagonian namesakes (Strabo 61, 195, &c.). 

3 Mtj8wv airoiKoi. Myres (op, p. 260) holds that time will not 

allow of this Median origin, ai’id suggests a cpnfusion with the 
Maifioi jThuc. ii. 98, &c.), a Thracian tribe which apparently moved 
from the middle J^tiymon to the upper Axius. , 

Aiyvcs. T>fese Liguriajis (cf. vii. S 65) are described so as to dis- 
tinguish them from the Asiatic Ligyes (vii. 72). 7 'hey once held (he 
coastland as far an the Rhone, but later either submitted to Massilia 
and the other Gmeek colonies on the coast or retired up the river 
valleys and into th^Maritime Alps. 

In the Sigynnae, who trade as pedlars. My res sees Sequani trading 
in iron, and especially, in iron spears of the gaesum type (op. cit. 
p. 261 f.).*' 
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Sopara. Cf. Al'ist. Poet. 21 to cr'iyvvov KvnpioLS ptv Kvpiovy fjplv be 
yXcoTTo. Later on the word a^iyvwa and its variants become fairly 
common. From the scholium on Plato, p. 384, (rLywvos b* eari ^varov 
rrop 'Hpof^dro) be rb bXoiTL^tjpou aKot^TLov, Myres {op. cit, p. 2/2 f.) 
is abld’ to identify Sigynnac in^his sense with some Mong cylindrical 
spits ’ from Tamassos in Cyprus. He would also connect Sigynnae 
in both senses with the iron-using culture of Hallstatt. 

10 p.€Xt(r<rai. Perhaps this refers to the gnats and mosquitos wJfich 
infest Roumania. For Herodotus’ physical speculations cf. iv. 29 n. 

11 1 Darius would hardly have crossed by the Hellespont (cf. iv. 143 ; 

26®n.), instead of returning as he caijie by the Bosporus, if 
MiJtiades, tyrant of^he Chersonese, has shown himself'disloyal, by 
his conduct at the t*^idge over the Danube (iv. 137 f. ; d*. vi. 40 n.). 
2 TT|v ’HSojvajv cc. *24, 126. The district lay between 

Lake Cercinitis and Mount Pangaeum, ana was rich in timber, gold, 
***%nd silver (T^huc. iv. 108). After the dealh of Ari^tagoras the new 
city fell into the hands of th^Edonians, who still held it in 424 B. c. 
(Thuc. iv. 107). It cannot therefore be identical with Amphipolis (cf. 
vii. 1 14), though it was in the same district.! The foundation of the 
Athenian colony confirms the wisdom of H^y^eus’ choice. Strate- 
gi'cally it lay at the junction of the only practicable roads from the 
Nestus to the Strymon (15 n.) and thus commanded the only land 
route along the northern Aegean, where later ran the great Via 
Egnatia as well as the route up the Strymon. 

Coes (cf. iv.*97) was only general of Mitylene in the Scythian 
expedition. The city still retained, after its submission in the days 
of Aimbyses, the moderate governmen^f established by Pittacus 
(Ar. Pol., p. 1285, 1274 b 18). 

1 2 1 dvao-irdo-Tovs. J^or ^uch transplantations cf. iii. 93 n. No doubt 

the Paeonians were deported bctaiuse they were too dangerous to be 
left in their native homes. V 

2 -TTpoKaTtllojAevov : fitting to give judgement, a genuinely oriental 
habit; cf. i. 14. 97. Nicolaus Dainascenus (fr. 71) tells of Al- 
• •yattes, king of Lydia, and a man from ‘ Thracian ’ Mysia-mnd his 
wife, a story so similar in all its details that ]^. Meyer (F. i. 168 n.) 
suspects the variations from H. ar^due to the carelessness of the 
excerptor, Constantine JPorphyr. (F?H. G. iii. 413). It is, however, 
more probable that an older Lydian tale was tacked on to ’Dariuf^ 
• erroneously. , . ^ ^ 

13- 2 'TreuoXiap.cv'i] : usually of single cities ; iSf. ch. 52. 6, iv. 108. l; here 
(= olKLo-pLevri) of a country full of cities ; cf. Strab^ 364. 

For fhe supposed Teucrian and Mysian migration to Europe cf. 
vii. 20 n. * S ^ 

TovTov, ^ this’ (i. e.*that Darius might ask the question). 

15 There were two roads from Abdera and the mouth of the Nestus 
to the Strymon ; (1) the main road near tit; coast south^of Mount 
Pangaeum through Pieria (cf. vii. I2I n.)* (2) the mountain road 
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through the passes of the Sapaei (near Philippi), which led north of 
Mount Pangaeum down the valley of the Angites past the Dobercs 

3 StpioiraCovcs : named after their capital, Siris (viii.l 15) (the modern 
Seres), near the east bank of the Sti%rmon, just above Lake Cercini- . 
tis (now Terkino), into which the Strymon expands above Amphi- 
polis. The Paeoplae are on the Strymon north of the Angites and 
Sitte fvii. jisf . 

1 A6pT)pas . . . ’OBopdvTovs. Probably spurious. The combination 
of geographical and ethnographical b.oiin(^ries is possible (cf. Strabo 
440 Tqp TTfpl lliv^op kcil' A^dfjiCivns kui AoXottcis) , but of the thre?tribe 9 
named only one, the Odomanti, in the hill^some way north of 
Mount Pahgaeum, and east ofthe Strymon (viifi 12 ; Thuc. ii. loj), 
is Thracian, while the o^her twof the Doberes, just north of Mount 
Pangaeum (vii. 113), and the Agrianes, near the source of the 
Strymon (Thu<^ ii. 96h*are themselves Paeonian. How then cafT 
i^aeonians be said to dwell near them 4 

Lake Jhasias is identified by Kiepert (Map xvi, p. 4) with the little 
lake of i 3 uikova, rather than with that of Doiran, mainly because 
it lies near the midd^ Strymon, and possibly lay on the old course 
of the river. Hence wood could be brought down the river from 
Mount Orbelus (§ 2), whereas that would b^ impossible to Lake 
Doiran. The identification, also, suits better the tribes named 
(ch. 15) and Mount Dysorus (ch. 17). 

w8e must be taken with KaroiKTjfXfvnvs ; Abicht traftsposes KaroiKT]- 
fxcvovs and f^ntpcdv, 

2 Orbelus : the southei^ offshoots of Mount Scomius betweiJII the 
Strymon and the Ncstus. 

3 KaTauaKrTis : neither the form, which should be ^aran-r;Kr^y, nor the 

sense, ‘fast closed,’ are satis fac^inry. Read ^arappa/crijr (Reiske) 
(cf. Livy xxvii. 28 cafarcictii)^ or imT€nnKrr }9 (Stein), ‘ closing down- 
wards,* i. ft. a trap-door ; cf.^ollux x, 25. • 

4 Ct, Alhenaeus 345 e oiXa Ka\ rors rrepl Mocrcrvuop rrjf OpaKrj^ 
/fois oL^dvi ^aSlovai TrapnfiixWoph'Ovs avTols f\' Wif (parva^f a notictf^ 
made more interesting by the fact that p 6 a‘(n)vos means ‘ a house 
built on piles ’ ; cf. Xen. Anab; w. 4. 26. 

This is the earliest known description gf lake dwellings. The 
,ScltleilTent here may be a survival of a primitive civilization, like 
that which e^iist^ on tjja» shores of 4he lakes on both sides the Alps, 
where many remains of fflle dwellings and other relics of the Stone 
and Bronze .age^i have been discovered (cf. O. Keller, Lak£ Dwel- 
lings, and the^able summary in Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 
ch. V, also ‘ The G^toifbury Lake Village ’). They were specially 
adapted for purposes of defence, and are stitt so used in Borneo, 
f Dahomey. For the fishing cf. Rawlinson, and 

for Thraqian polygam^^ ch. 5 n. Herodotus seems to imply in the 
word €irtipr} 6 rf that Megiftazus failed in his attempt to capture these 

6 
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inaccessible dwellings. We may compare the escape of Venice 
when the Huns sacked Aquileia A. D. 452. 

17-22 The story of the Persian er^assy to Amyntas, Murder of the 
envoys i)y Alexander. The st(yy is hard to believe (Macan). Not 
only are similar stories told of other persons ; Messenians and 
Laconians (Paus. iv. 4. 3.), Athenians and Megarians (Plut. Sol. 8 ; 
Polyaen. i. 20), and (later) of the Theban exiles and tlfb Polemar#lis 
(Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4-*6 ; but cf. § 7); but the subsequent conduct of 
Alexander is inconsistent with this patriotic beginning. He makes 
t^rms irith Persia (cli. 2i)1ind remains a Persian vassal (Bks. VllI, 
IX). This story seenfc designed to prove the patriotism of Alexander, 
the faithful friend of«\thens (cf. viii. 136 n. ; ix. 44) ; H.’s* partiality 
for the Macedonian kings (cf. ch.«i2, viii. 137) leads him to accept 
the tradition, learnt either in Macedon ‘(cf. Introd. § 4) or at 
’•Athens. • • ^ 

17 2 MaKcSovt-qs. H. exaggerates the nearness of Lake Prasias to the 

Macedon of Amyntas, i. e. the district between the Axius and the 
Haliacmon {MuKiSovlst vii. 127 n.). Amyntas (circ. 540-498 B. c. ; 
cf. viii. 139), and for a time his son and sudfcjBsor Alexander, were 
petty princes content to submit to Persian suzerainty. But later 
{vcTTfpou Tourcoi/), after^the defeat of Xerxes and Mardonius (480-79 
B. c.), Alexander extended his kingdom east of the Axius, over 
Mygdonia and Bisaltia, till it reached the Strymon (Thuc. ii. 99). 
He then acquired the rich mine here mentioned, probably just east 
of Mount Dysorus. Southward of this, in Bisaltia, gold and silver 
weraKolentiful (cf. 1 1 n. ; vi. 46 ; vii. 1 12 : i^S)- Hence he adopted 
the Bisaltian type and standard of coinage, merely substituting his 
own name for thaqof t|je tribe (Head, H. N. 199 f.). 

viTfppdvra : a word like €^€<TTi4fnust be supplied from cWi . . . 
avi^Tojjiof. Abicht emends 

18 2 Siamvovres. Bol#i Macedonians (cf. Theopompus, ap. I^lyb. viii. 
II, and Arrian, Anab. iv. 8. 2) and Persians (cf. i. 133 ; Aelian, Var. 
• <Hist. xii. i) were hard drinkers. • ♦ 

v6fi.os. Repugnant as is the suggestion to Greek sentiment (cf. 
Isaeus iii. 14) it is even more oppos^ to Oriental custom ; cf. Plut. 
Mor. 613 Toi ■? lle/jcas opOoiS <P<i(Tip.t) fair yap^Tals dX\a ru7s naXKuKio-^ 
iTvp.p,e$va'K€(i6ai, 

dXyTiSovas . o 4 ) 0 aX|jiwv. Tl^s Strange exprediioi^ may be an 
. Orientalism : it is used by Alexander the» Great of Persian ladies 
(Plut. AJex. 21). 

20 4 ''EXX-qv. Alexander is always made to assert his Hellenic lineage ; 

cf. ch. 22, ix. 45. * * 

ii'TTapxos. The woi«d implies that Macedon^is a fief under the 
Persian crown. 

21 2 Bovpdpxi I dative after dovs raCra. BulAires, who h^d a son 

Amyntas by this marriage (viii. 136), mu:Jl surely be the same as 

7 
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Bubaros, son of Megabazus (vii. 22), one of the overseers of the 
Atlios canal. Since Alexander, not Amyntas, gives Gygaea in 
marriage, he must in the meantime have succeeded to the throne. 
But this took place circ. 498 B. C., that ovttoXXoj varepnv mu^t not 
be pressed. Alexander was doubtless anxious to gain infllience at 
the Persian court. It seems more likely that the marriage of his 
sisler to a Persian grandee, which cast a slur on his phil-Hellenism, 
c^ised the iifi^ention of the tale that he murdered the envoys, than 
that the murder of the envoys was really hushed up by the 
marriage. 

22 I "EXX-^vas • . . etvai. H erodotus, who exaggerates the phil-PItllenisin 
(vii. 173; Viii. 143; ix. 44 f.) of Alexander, tw^ce over insists on his 
Hellenic. lineage (viii. 137), yet his proofs an: weak: (i) a family 
legend, avral Xeyox’o-i (cf. viii. is^^f.) ; (2) the verdict of the judges at 
Olympia, probably basdd on the legend. 

tmo-rdpevos. ^ H, mji^' have satisfied himself by •inquiry at tW 
Macedonian court, if he visited it (cf. Suidas, Inlrod. §§ i, 4), but his 
‘ knowledge ’ is not different i?i kind from ‘ opinion certainty being 
attainable in his view^not only by the evidence of his own eyes or 
other testimony inference and combinations (cf. Macan, i, 

Introd. civ). ^ 

6t€TrovT€s . . . 'EXXfjVtiJv : i.e. the ^KXXrjvi-biKni, as most edd.rcad 
with A B C P, These t)residents and ytidges at the Olympic games 
were citizens of Elis (ii. 160). Their number varied with that of the 
Elcan tribes (Pans. v. 9. 5, with F razer ad loc.). 

2 tcaraPavTos, ‘entering the lists’; cf. Soph. Trach. 505; Plato, 
Friws 834 K. t ^ 

’Apyeios : a descendant of Temenus, the Heraclid conqueror of 
.'\rgos (Viii. 137). 'J'hucydides accepts this genealogy (ii. 99, v. 80), 
as do nu).st later authors, with^rvariations (viii. 137 n.), though 
Demosthenes vehemently protes^,^ (Pliil. iii. 31). 

(TTaSiow: ( ognatc accusative, the foot-race b(?.’ng a form of uyufv • 
cf. Xrn.^ Anal), iv. 8. 27 ; Laws 833 a. ’ 

crwefc^TTiTT-v : not ‘ was drawn in the first pair as competitors rai^ 
m heats of four, not in pairs (Pans. vi. 13. 2), but Gan equal with the 
brst . 1. e. ran a dead heat ; If. Plut. Mor. 1045 vnoeifx^vos: bvn 
opofK IS Ofxov (TivtKnlnrdv uXXijXo^. The word, properly used of votes 
nr opinions (i. 206. 3 ; viii. 49. 2), is transferred here to the com- 
petitor voled^p(#i, as in vii. j 23. 2 m the voters. Since Alexander’s * 
name dcK's not appear onithe list of victors, we must either suppose 
he was beaten in the deciding heat, or that Herodotus here too (cf 
17 n.) is giving us an inaccurate Macedonian version of tfie storv 
such athletic tnfdil^ms 4 #eing proverbially untrustworthy. 

23 -27 Jhrrit.s /akes Hhturcus with him h> * Of„„cs conguests. 

23 1 EcapWiv nniM be left cu or allered to and put befere 

2 No do^n)! Ilistiacus, aiw Anslaipiras after him (cli. 124 f.l, hoped to 

8 * 
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turn the great natural advantages of the district (ch. ii n.) to 
good account. But the idea of a great Graeco-barbarian power in 
Thrace strong enough to be a danger to the Persian empire is 

Strang. I 

oIktjCo,* either ‘ within your ov^ land’ (cf. Thuc. i. i i8j, or better, 

‘ of your own making. 

4 <Ti>o-<riTos = ofxOirLTOs (vii. 1 19. 3), and o/uorofiTre^os- (iii. I32), -Xen. 
Anab. i. 8. 25. This was a great honour at the Persia^, as at othsif 
Eastern courts (2 Sam. ix. 7, ii ; i Kings ii. 7). For the king’s 
benefactors cf. viii. 85 n. 

I ^pra^pevea. The MSS. vary here and elsewhere (vi. 94 ; vii. 74), 
but this form is contftmed by Aesch. Pers. 21, 776, and C. I. A. 
i. 64 [ rto-]fra<^ptV»;r, anti represents the Persian ending -frxma (cf. 
iii. 70 nn.) more correctly than the kiter form "Apraxfiepvqs. 

The mutual relations of the Persian officials in Asia Minor are 
J^scure (cf. App. VI ; Abbott, H. v, vi, Exo» i). ^ 

(1) Though Herodotus divides Asia Minor west of the Halys into 
/Aree satrapies— the Ionic, the Lydian, and the Phrygian (iii. 90, 127), 
we hear of only capitals — Sardis (C^paala, cf. iii. 120) and 
Dascylium, as in Thucydides. Again, Thuc^^des clearly recog- 
nizes only two principal satraps — Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, 
Tamos, governor of I^nia, being a mere lieutenant of the latter 
(Thuc. viii. 31, 87). Similarly, in Herodotus, Oroetes, Satrap of 
Sardis (iii. 120), resides at Magnesia in the Ionic satrapy (iii. 122), 
and after slaying ihe satrap of Dascylium, holds all three satrapies 
(iii. 126, 127). Further, had he not from the first ruled Ionia, why 
shoLilc^he have been taunted with the independence of Samos? 
(iii. 120). It would seem then that the Ionic sat^'apy, though 
distinct for financial purposes, was governed from Sardis. 

(2) The generals seem at this tim^to have been quite distinct from 

the satraps. In the Ionic revolt generals are said to ha\ e 

districts (i^o/xo/, v. lot), and divide the revolted towns amoifg them- 
selves (v. 1 1 6). Nevertheless Daurises mov'^es from the Hellespont 

• to»Caria (v. 117), while Hymaees takes his place on the ilelloepont 
(v. 122), and Otanes joins Artaphrenes in attacking Ionia and Aeolis 
(v. 123). Thus Otanes (never styled Avernor) would seem to have 
been a purely military official (vii. 135), successor to Megabazus in 
the generalship (v. 26), ^>mile Artaphrenes is throughout satrap of 
Sardis (v. 25) with supreme autli^rity (v. 3g)^ espedfall)* in matters 

. of finance (vi. 42). Indeed, it is implied (v. 30, 32) that his 
authority is superior to that of the general ; cf. I^eyer, iii. § 43. 
Lastly, IVfardonius (vi. 43) would seem to have had a special com- 
mission from the king with fuller powers, as Ifad Ae younger (^yrus 
(Xen. Hell. i. 4. 3 ). • . 

8iKa<rT€fa)v. For the king’s judges cf. iii. 14. 5, 31. 3 nn. ; and for 
a similar offience, viii. 194. • % ^ 

o-iraBi'l^as = (K^eifnu, ‘ after flaying him.’ M so, it repeats iin^bi-nu, 
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as evrnvva-as evereivf below. Stein suggests ‘ after tanning cnrah^ 
being the bark of the maple. 

CV€T€LVC, ' Stretched them to make the seat ’ ; cf. II. v. 72^, and 
for Toi/nt, ix. 118. f 

Flaying was an Assyrian practic(t(Layard) adopted by th^Persians 
so freely that flaying alive {Diodor. xv. 10; cf. Plut. Artax. 17) 
became kncjwn in late times as the Persian punishment. 

26 I % BufavTious. Since Otanes has to reduce Byzantium and Chalcedon, 
it is clear they had revolted against Darius (cf. 27) after the disaster 
in Scythia, whither the Byzantines had/ollowed him (iv. 138). This 
is confirmed by the fact that Darius, who had crossed t(f Euifl^pe 
over the Bosporus (iv. 85), returned by the* Hellespont (v. Il n.). 
Perinthus may perhaps be added to the rebffls (cf. v. i). 

Antandrus and Laniponium %\'ere Lesbian colonies north of the 
gulf of Atramyttium. Apparently they had shakeg off the yoke of 
Myiilcne, bu^were nmv reconquered and rcmainea later subjefT; 
cf. Thuc. iii. t;o, iv. 52. , 

Lemnos andimbros were now first conquered by the Persians with 
the aid of Coes. Fcl- their conquest by Miltiades cf. vi. 1 37 n., and 
lor PeJasgians the^ Appendix XV, i and 6. 

27 The text is plainly faulty. Most editors follow Valckenaer in mark- 
ing a lacuna alter reXema. Stein more ingeniously suggests that 
the words tov$ XtTrwrpnTi?/? ktX. originally followed ch. 26, with 
which they are connected both in sense and grammar (cf. vi. 122) ; 
the author then added ol 5 /) Atjfxvioi . . . TfXevrd as a marginal 
note (cf. IX. 83); fin;i^l^y, when these got thrust into the text, the 
gloss atTo; . . . KnT€arfji^^€To was inserted to mend the damage con- 
struction. But this betrays its origin by its inadequacy. In any 
case It IS clear that the last lines of this cliapter must be connected 
with ch. 26. Lycaretus had h#pcd to succeed his brother Maean- 
ctius at Samos (111. 143), but t 4 ie Persians had set up Syioson (iii. 
144)) whose son was now^ ^tyrant there (iv. 13^;. 


28-38 

28 I 


*-rf rei’olt. Naxos and Mi/eH/s. 

^ \ ‘o Naxos and the consequences of its 

doixjn t/ie°/lrl\t/ l‘''j;cd on by Histiaeus, revolts, puts 

do’wn they, ants in Ionia, Aid goes to Sparta for aid (35-8). 

respile from evil for no long time.’ 
pc'.ce'^ His worant of tke length of this brief interval <fi 
fe^n of lilrln ^ chronology of the • 

ciilL, uncerta/n.‘" Scythian expeditio^i in parti- 

..s; ff'Cs" ( ‘‘y'nSZi' 
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with the prosperity of Naxos (circ. 510 B. c.). The Eusebian list, as 
given by Jerome, dates her thalassocracy 748-730 b. c. in the sup- 
posed era of colonization (cf. Busolt, i. 465 f.), but Myres would 
transfeit it to 604-586 B. c. (J. hIs. xxvi. 1 10-15}, days of the 
great tyr^t Thrasybulus, Perian^r’s friend and ally (i. 30, v. 92), 
whose sea-power and greatness H. recognizes. Thrasybulus may 
have owed his power in part to an uprising of the poor subject 
Carians, known as Gergithes (Athenaeus, p. 524 a, b), Against thiP 
dominant Hellenic immigrants. The ‘ two generations ’ of faction 
represent the interval between the two tyrannies, when Miletus and 
thepothe^Ionic cities made little resistance to (^roesus. Vet Miletus 
would seem to have bten fairly prosperous in the days of Cyrus 

(i. 141). • 

KaTTjpTto-av ; to set right that whick is out of order, Lat. reconciti- 
nare\ cf. 106. 5. The essence of the alleged re-settlement is the 
rearrangement 8f office, just as in that of Demonax at Cyrene (iv. 
161) it is the re-arrangement ofJ;he tribal divisions. 'Hiere, too, the 
arbitration is between parties ; for arbitration between cities cf. 
v. 95 ; vi. 108 ; vii. 145, 154. Some see in tkis re-settlement the 
establishment of a moderate oligarchy of yeome* ^fh'mers ; but is not 
the story a political parable inserted here for some unknown reason "i 

1 dvfo-TTjKvCxi — avauTaro^ iovcTT}^ ‘ in the general desolation of the 

country not ‘the upland parts of the country ’ { Kruger), which is 
inconsistent with nacrav rqv (su/f,). 

2 icaTtp-r]crav : like* Kar€p;\'fa-^at, used of approaching the city from 

the country, since the cities generally lay near the sea ; cf. i. 114. 4, 
138. I pHom. Od. xi. 188, xv. 505. * 

dXCirjv : used by Herodotus ot Thebes (79. 2), Sparta (vii. 134. 2), 
and Persia (i. 125. 2). ^n inscriptions it is found in the Doric 
West, e. g. Corcyra, Sicily, and Mapna Graecia (cf. Gilbert, Gr. S. 
ii. 309 n. I). The official term in iSnia was probably dyopd ; cf. vi. 
ii.i(Macan). • ^ • 

1 Twv irax^wv. The men of substance; so of Chalcidian Hippo- 
•botae (77. 2), and of oligarchs at Aegina (vi. 91. i), and At Magara 

in Sicily (vii. 156. 2) ; cf. also Aristoph. Pax 639.^ 

2 For similar unnatural alliances between an oligarchy and a tyrant 
cf. Hippias and Sparta (0(^63, 90, and^Thuc. ii. 33). The Milesian 
oligarchy had been friendly to Paros, the rival of Naxos fch. 29). 

4 • oKTaKto-xtXtTjv. A force of 8000 fcoplites, l^rge a^h^ of Sparta 
(vii. 234), is rightly regarded by Beloch (B. pf 18 1) as impossible for 
a rocky island with no large town, unless it includes y;ie contingents 
of all the Uyclades dependent on Naxos (31. 2). 

5 emOaXao-aCuv. There is some exaggeration, •pei^ps dramatic, in 

T(ou €v rfj "ha-irj . . . jravTCDiP, but probably Artaphrenes was supreme in 
Western Asia Minor (25 n.). The Persian rule only extended to 
the islands adjacent to the coast, e. g. Samos. • % 

I Naxos, though small in comparison with •Euboea or Cyprus, is 
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the largest of the Cyclades, 19 miles by 15. It was celebrated for 
its wine (cf. the wine-cup on its coins, Head, H. N. 488 ; Hill, G. 
and R. C. 167), and still produces good corn, oil, wine, and fruit ; 
cf. Bent, Cyclades (ch. xiv) ; Tlzer, Islands of the Aegean? ch. iv. 
Yet it only sent four ships to S^Jamis (viii. 46. 3), and hever paid 
more than 6| talents as tribute to Athens, while its neighbour Paros 
paid 16J talents. 

ayxov: ^uite 100 miles from Miletus, but well placed halfway 
between Ionia and Greece. 


Ttts cK TavTTjs TipTT)^ji€vas I iuiplies poUtical as well as geographical 
connexion. The C^^clades, the sumifiits of a submerged*mou^ain 
chain, are divided by but narrow channels ^f water. This Naxian 
hegemony may possibly have been establiaiied by Lygdamis (i. 64) 
witli the aid of Pisistratus ivid Polycrates (cf. App. xvi) ; Myres 
would, however, connect the thalassocracy of Naxos (515-505 B. C.) 
with the prosperous (ch. 28 ) commercial oligarch^ established *Pper 
the fall of the tyrant (J. H. S. xxvi. 98). 

3 Cyprus, already subject to Persfa (iii. 19. 3, 91. i), is about thrice 
as large as Euboear Naturally for an important foreign expedition 
the king s approM^ilVas required, but cf. iv. 167 n. 

32 hor the genealogy of the Achaemenid royal house of Persia cf 
^ satrap of Phrygia when Pausanias,’ 

diter the capture of hyzantium, entered into treasonable relations 

t^whosThnnH ’• according to Thucydides, the lady 

f 1 ausanias aspired, was the daughter, not of Mega- 

Art J,’ 1 ^ M«gabates was replaced by 

Artabazus to furt heroic conduct of the negotiations. Heradotus is 
repeating a doubtful ora! tradition, while Thucydides based his 
Affafn ” evidence, if genuine. 

wfe^e"as\lL"d;‘^u1,tho"eTseiSe e of femo\""^’ 

nobler traits i^ liis’character^nd^ ^ikLVe^.’ 

33 ^ ^^^vourable than Thucydides. 

to the battirof°Mm-'itho^^^^^ expedition against Naxos 



Autumn R^voU of ArfsSas^'' siege (v. 31^4). 
(v. 36-8). ^-^risiagoras. Deposition of the tyrants 

Writer.- i^ristagoras seeks help at Sparta and Ath’ens (v. 38, 

;ofthV/s^;f ‘0^3, (V. 99- tea). Defection 

Spread of the rev olt to Byzantium, Caria, and Cyprus. 
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497. Persian successes in Cyprus and Asia Minor (v. 108-123). 

Flight and death of Aristagoras (v. 124-6; Thuc. iv. 102). 

Histiaeus comes down from Susa (v. 107, 108, vi. i). 

496. Battle of Lade. Siege of Miktus begins (vi. 6f.). 

495. Secqpd year of the siege. f 

494. Fall of Miletus (vi. 18 f.). Snbjugation of Caria. 

493. Death of Hisliaeus (vi. 28-30). Reduction of the islands (vi. 

31—3). The ordinances of Artaphrenes (vi. 42), • ^ 

492. Mardonius’ expedition and disaster off Mount Athos (vi. 43-5). 
491. Subjugation of Thasos. Preparations for another invasion. 

Tijp sending of the heralds (vi. 46, 48 f.). 

49d^The expedition of Patis, and the battle o^ Marathon (vi. 94 f.). 

It seems clear that thg revolt began with the arrest and deposition 
of the tyrants, which must therefore be placed in 499 B. c. in 
the sixth year before the fall of Milefus (494 B. c. ; cf vi. 18). But 
wl^e the events iof the triennium between the fall of Miletus and 
the battle of Marathon are clearly dated by I-lerodotuf (cf. Macan, 
App. VI), the chronology of the 4 onic revolt is vague, the only fixed 
point being supplied by Thucydides’ statement (y. 102 ; cf. ch.126 n. ) 
that Aristagoras’ death took place sixty years ijl^re the foundation 
of Amphipolis. Very possibly Macan is right if! cutting down the 
length of the siege of Miletus to a single year (with E. Curtius) and 
in allowing a longer period to the revolt in Cyprus and Aeolis. But 
his scheme (App. V) is rather a correction than an interpretation of 
Herodotus. Busolt (ii* 548 n. 7) presses into the service of chronology 
fanciful anecdotes about Darius at Susa, and thus crowds the events 
above assigned to 498 and 497 into 498, and> makes the siege of 
Miletus^ast three years, 497-4. • 

1 KavKao-a must have been a harbour on the south-east coast of 
Chios (34) near Phanae (^rabo, p. ^5 ; Liv. xxxvi. 43). 

2 TovTcp T<p Naxos was rui»ed by the next expedition (vi. 

96). . 

OaXafjitTjs : a port-hole in the lowest row.® 

SuXovras . . . Kard tovto, ^ dividing him in this way.’ Yhe ^dy 
was not really divided, but might be so spoken of, being half within 
and half without the ship. Stein 6teXKo»ra?. • 

3 This story of the treachery of Megabates is very improbable. 
That a Persian of the blood royal should by treachery ruin a project 
expressly sanctioned by Darius, and to punish the i^isolence of a 
Greek tyrant risk disgrace for hitflself, is unjikely ; that lie should 
remain thereafter in high favour (32 n.j, hardly credible. Nor are 
the Naxians, with the fate of Samos, Chios, Lesbos^ and Lemnos 
before their eyes, likely to have been guileleg^ eimugh to have no 
suspicions of the great armada gathered against thfei. 

I ^erd^avTo (cf. 7rpoe<rd^ai/To, i. 190, viii. 2o) ; probably (Stein) from 
crdrTfo-^at, * repaired,’ ‘ strengthened,’ rather th^n (Schweig.) aorist 
middle from eVdyetj/, in which case xat must Jie struck out. •Both 
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seem difficult here. Hence Dietsch, Kara rdxot fu-d^avTOf ‘quickly 
laid up stores of food.’ 

5 T€tx«a • ^orts like that on Mount Istone held by the Corcyrean 
nobles (Thuc. iii. 85, iv. 46). | ^ 

2 T^v e<rTiYp€vov. Herodotus splaks as if this slave wye a well- 
known character like the man iirthe iron mask, thus arousing the 
reader’s curiosity ; cf. 51. i, 72. 3 ; vi. 119. 2 ; viii. 211, &c. 

4>vXa<r<rof.4vwv : there were sentinels on the principal roads; cf. 
^2 ; vii. 239. 3 ; Nehemiah ii. 7. Gellius, xvii. 9, adds the professed 
motive of the shaving, ‘ servo suo diu oculos aegros habenti capillum 
ex capite omni tamquam medendi gratia deradit,* &c. ; and PoWae- 
nus, Strat. i. 24, give^the message, 'Icttkuos ^A piaraydpa" ’IwWav an-d- 
(rrnaov : but these details deserve no credit^ 

I Grundy (p. 84 f.) sees in this incidental reference to conspirators 
an indication that the plan ^ revolt had been made before the 
expedition to Naxos. He holds that the other conspirators w<^d 
never have Emitted to their councils a tyrant in the Persian interest, 
who had just been engaged in an attempt to enslave a free Greek 
island, unless he had been beforehand implicated in the conspiracy : 
nor could Aristagpl^s have ventured to ask for aid in European 
Greece, unless hAad some defence to offer for the attack on Naxos. 


He further points out how improbable it is that Megabates (cf. 33 n.) 
betrayed the intended expedition to the Naxians, and suggests that 
Aristagoras was the real culprit. On these and other grounds he 
forms the hypothesis that the object of Aristagoi;as in proposing the 
expedition was to bring about the mobilization and concentration 
of the Ionian fleet, the only possible means of securing that com- 
bination between tht Greek cities necessary for the success of 
a revolt. But, as he admits, proof is impossible. Herodotus, by 
the inconsistencies and prejuffices (97 n.f 124 n. ; vi 3 n.) visible in 
his account, lays himself opeil to damaging criticism, but the re- 
constiyction proposed has n8 secure basis^ Patriotic Greeks in 
Ionia or Europe might gladly welcome the man who had seen the 
err^r of Jiis ways and renounced Medism and Tyranny. Naxos 
may have been warned without Aristagoras’ intervention, and ft h 
quite after the manner of^H. to introduce us suddenly to a fully 
fledged conspiracy without»telling us exactly the steps by which it 
was formed. In fine, while we may le^timately doubt the fairness 
an^cl accurac)^of II., we have no sufficient grounds for rewriting the 
whole stftry Disecjitent witlt the Persian and the tyrant was 
doubUess rife jn Western Asia (ch. 124. n.) ; the means by which it 

was brought* to a head, and the motives of the agents, remain 
uncertain. . ^ o j 

^ geVapher Hecataeus (cf. Introd. §20) might well give 

such a catalogue as those found iii. 90 f . ; vii 61 f 

equivalent to our book i, a division made 
aterF It may perhaps be the history of Lydia (i. 1-94) ; cf. cV rotert 
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Ai^VKOtai \6yoi<ri (ii. l6l. 3), though fVrottrt Trp^TOKri raiv \6ya>v (vii. 93) 
refers to i. 17 1. Elsewhere the references are vaguer : cV aXX^ X6y<a 
(ii. 38. 2 ; vi. 39. l), tp rotai <i 7 ri<T$e Xdyotai (v, 22. I ; i. 75. l). * 
'irXwcr^vTa. Myus (i. 142) lay or^inally on a bay at the mouth of 
the Maeayder, but the river so siltJd up the bay that in Strabo’s time 
it was three or four miles up stream, though it could still be reached 
by boat. 

<rTpaT6'Tr«8ov often includes the fleet ; cf. I12. i ; vii. 184. 3, 236. 2, 
&C. ; so (TTparoTredevtardaif vii. 1 24, 183. I. ^ 

ImYrXIfLv, * to be on deck/ like eTri^arevciv, ‘to serve as a marine ’ 
(vii. 96, 08), while cpnXeeLv, ‘*to serve below/ is used of the crew 
(viPi 84 .‘^ 5 ). ^ • 

1 latragoras : perhapj, as suggested by his name, a kinsman of 
Aristagoras. 

*Ipava»XXios : for another son Her^fclides cf. 121 n. The name is 
C^ian ; cf. ‘Api-lcoXiV (vii. 195) and Mava-oiKos (v. 118. 2). Mylasa 
(i. 1 71. 6) was the residence of the dynasts bf Cariaatill they got 
possession of the Greek town, Malicarnassus (cf. Head, H. N. 622, 
629). 

‘lo-Tiatov Tijp,v6Q V a Carian, afterwards relived and restored 
(vii. 90). In the Athenian tribute list for 440 ^c. (C. I. A. i. 240; 
Hill, Sources, p. 71) we hear of Kapes Tupvqs (tpx^i^ distinct from 
the men of Termera, and a coin of Termera (circ. 480-50 B. C, 
Head, H. N. 627) is inscribed rvppo. Probably these refer to the 
grandson of our Xymnes. 

Termera is a small place opposite Cos, on the promontory 
between Halicarnassus and Myndus, now itssarlik (cf. J. H. S. 
viii. 64lf. ; xvi. 203 f.). • 

For Coes cf. iv. 97 ; v. ii, and for Aristagoras of Cyme iv. 138. 

2 o’vvamo'Taiaro. The optative wi^ final a>r av is Homeric and 

Herodotean (Goodwin, § 329) ; cUvii. 176. 4; viii. 7. i ; ix. 22. 3, 
51. 3; so also oKtof i. 75. 5, &c. * , 

2 o-Tpa'nrjyot : doubtless, as at Athens, fbe chief civil as well as 
jT^yitary magistrates, but, unlike the expelled tyrants, ^ecte^^ for 
a fixed period and responsible. 

* cSce . . . cS6vp€0f,vat. There seems t<* be here Confusion between 
a-vypaxirjs ripos and crvpfxnxlrji^€^fvpe6^vm. But.epexogetic 
infinitives are not infrequent after verbs of begging or needing ; 
cf. iii. 36. 3 TTpocpdcrios T€v € 8 € 6 pr}v eVtXa^ecr^ai. ■% 

• • ^ » 

•48 Sparta at the time of Aristagoras* visit. Story of Cleomenes' 
accession ^9 -41). The adventures of Dorieus in Lfbya and Sicily 
(42-8). These are interesting as throwing ligj?t on the little known 
but important struggle of Greek and barbarian for Me West (cf. 45 n.). 

I The opening words take us back to the excursus on Spartan 
history (i, 65 f.), though incidentally Cleomen^s has been already 
mentioned (iii. 148). "" 
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138) which Antiochus excluded. On Italy in this and other senses 
cf. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, i. ch. i. 

1 T^v xp^vov toCtov. Sybaris was destroyed 510 B. c. (Diodor, 

xii. 9). I 0 

2 SvPapiTai. These are the refinants of the inhabitaifts of Old 
Sybaris, who dwelt in Laus and Scidrus (510-453 B. c. ; cf. vi. 21 
n.) ; their descendants settled at New Sybaris, 453-448, 445-444, and 

finally at '^urii (443 B.C.), where H, doubtless learned the story. 

Telys is called in the Sybarite, but rvpawos in the 

Crotoniate story. Freeman (S. ii. 434-5) holds that is used 

of J:yrants only by those who wished fo flatter them (cf. \m. 16* n., 
vi. 23 n.), but in ch. 113 Aristocyprus and Philocyprus of Soli are 
called indifferently king and tyrant, and int:h. 35 Aristagoras fears 
to lose Tqv ^a(Ti\rjiT]u rrjs Mj^jjrov. Telys (Diod. xii. 9) was a 
demagogue, who having obtained supreme power at Sybaris, 
banished 500 leading citizens. These took refuge Croton, whfeh, 
led by Pythagoras, refused to surrender the suppliants, whereupon 
Telys declared war and marched dn Croton with an army 300,000 
strong (Strabo 2631^ It is curious that H. does not regard the 
fall of Sybaris as iyldgement on the Achaeans for driving out their 
Troezenian fellow colonists. Ar. Pol. v. 3. ii, 1303 a TrXdovs 
oi A^aiot y€vofi€POi e^<3aXoi/ tovs Tpoi^tjviovi* odev tu ayns tols 

TapiScuv : cf. ix. 33. I n. 

1 papTvpva. The citing of the evidence on -both sides is an 
interesting advance on H.’s usual practice of merely giving both 
stories (cl. Inlroduct^n, § 27). The positive evidence alleged by 
Sybaris would in itself outweigh the negative proofs of Croton 
(Freeman, S. ii. 91). But it is noticeal::|Je that H. apparently has 
not seen the shrine by the Q-athis (contrast § 2 ra xai A €>€ m 
ivepovTooi KaXXUta dnoyopoi), ayd the connexion of Dorieus with the 
campiMgn is best regarded as an attempt onihe part of the oracle 
to justify the failure of iti prediction that he would succeed. 

For a similar unsuccessful Delphic crusade for Hellenism in 
West, followed by a similar excuse, cf. i. 165, 167 nn. 

Tov 5 t]p 6 v KpaSiv, ‘the #iy bed of the Crathis Sybaris lay 
between two streams, the Cfathis (cf. i. 145 n.) and its tributary the 
Sybaris. The Crotoniates, when they destroyed the city, diverted 
the Crathis oc to the §ite so as tp destroy all the buildings (Strabo 
263). Cf. also Diod. mi. 90; xii. 9 ; Lenormant, La Grande Gr^ce, 
1, 223, 290. ^ ^ 

2 Tol^t . . . d'TroY6voi<ri. This is put in merely to contrast with 

KaXXieo) ciTrdyoi'oc l>)rieus had certainly no descendants at Croton, 
even if Euryanax (ix. 10. 3) be his son. ^ 

I ^oivUcov: Poenorum (cf. iv. 197), i.e. the men of Carthage or 
of the Phoenician colonies in Sicily, now under her leadership. 
Sege^a, a city of Ae Elymi, is as usual ready to help fellow 
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barbarians against the intruding Hellenes (Thuc. vi. 2 ; Freeman, 
S. i. 200 f.). 

2 Mvvwtjv. Tradition alleged that this town at the mouth of the 
Halycu^ had been founded by tlm Cretans, when Minos came to 
Sicily (cf» vii. 170 n.). The n^ie Minoa, however, might well 
have been given it later byjthe Cretan colonists of Gela, or by the 
Megarians of Selinus (Thuc.‘'vi. 4), Minos and Minoa being closely 
connected with Megara (Thuc. hi. 51). The nan e Makaiea (Heracl. 
Pont. F. H. G. ii. 220) may point to an early Phoenician settlement 
under the protection of Melkart (ch. 43 n.), the Tyrian Heracles. 
Thig^conjifcture would be con^rmed if the inscription, Ras Melkart, 
on a series of Sicilian coins struck under Carth^mian rule (cirr. 409- 
241 B. C.) could be ref^red to Heraclea Minoa, but Holm (S. iii. 
674), now followed by Head (H. N. p. 136), interprets it of Cepha- 
loedium, since Ras ~ K€(j>a\rj = headland. The name Heraclea 
might be a transition of Makara, or it may have been given to the 
city by the Spartan colonists, to signify that here was #ie promised 
land of the oracle (ch. 43). Tlfis and similar details (ch. 47 ; vi. 
17 n. ; vii. 153, &c.) seem to indicate that H. collected materials 
in Sicily. ^ ^ 

1 olK*rjCx^. Cf. Cleinias at Artemisium, viii. 17. • 

2 iXdGrKovTai,. On the worship of heroes cf. Rohde, Psyche, i. 146 f., 
and for passages illustrating it Abbott, Exc. XII. Heroic honours 
are paid to mere men, to oekists of colonies, Timesius at Abdera 
(i. 168), Miltiades, in the Chersonese (vi. 38), Hagnon and sub- 
sequently Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. v. ii) ; cf. also Diod. xi. 
66 ; Xen. Hell. vii. 3. 12. More strictly antliogous are the cases 
where worship is paid to enemies at the bidding of an oracle, to 
Onesilus at Amathus (v. 114) and to Artachaees at Acanthus (vii. 
1 17) for his great statur#. For the^ effect of beauty and athletic 
powers on the Greek we may compare the case of Masistius (ix. 25) 
and the pardon of Dprieus at Athefis (Xen. Hell. i. 5. 19;, Paus. 
vi. 7. 4), The case of Philippus is the Snore remarkable as the 

of Segesta were enemies and barbarians, though, as is sh^wn 
by their coinage and the remains of the temple and the^re there, 
Hellenic in culture. • • 

48 For H.’s curious error as to the lei^jth of Cleomenes’ reign cf. 
Appendix XVII, §1. 

dirais, * sonless^ (cf. 67. 4 ad finX as is more fully ^plained (vii. 
205. i) ; Gorgo married Leonidas ^ii. 205. ^39. 4). • 

54 Aristagoras fails to persuade or bribe Cleomenesmto march on 
Susa, Map and description of the countries^between Sardis and 
Susa. The Royal Road, * 

49 The proj ect of marching on Susa and conquering Asia is an anachron- 
ism (cf. Cleomenes, Appendix XVII, § 3). Can ^ have come from the 
phil-Hellenic deserter Zopyrus ? (cf. hi. 160 n. ^d J. H. S. xxvH. 37). 
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I AaK€8atp,6vtoi. The story of the exhibition of the map and of 
the private interview with Cleomenes may perhaps come indirectly 
from Gorgo herself, since H. seems specially well informed about 
her : but the speech of Aristag(^as is in the main a liveljjrversion 
of the official Persian itinerary (|f. 52). • 

X<iA.K€ov irCvaica. The oldest Greek map, that of Anaximander of 
Miletus, marks an epoch in Greek geography (H. Berger, i. i f. ; 

• Bunbury, 122, 145). Hecataeus is said to have made great 
improvements in this map, but it would rather seem that he merely 
corrected Anaximander’s errors in his TrepioSo? if indeed that 
work be his (cf. Introd. § 20). Cf. Ercftosthenes (ap. Stral* p. t 6 v 

fi(V {' Ava^ifiavbpov) €KOuvvai TvpSurov yetaypaf^iK^v rrivaKa^ rov be 'KKaralou 
KaToXnrelv ypappuy rrLarovpevov eKeivov elvai emrrjs aWiji avrov ypa(Pqs : 
and Agathemerus i. 1 Ava^ipsvbpos) Trpwro? eW6\prjae Tt]V oUovpeurju 
ep TTLvaKi ypd\//at* peB' 6 p ‘Exarmor 6 MiXi^crio^ dv^p TroXvnXav^s birjKpi- 
^uicrev toarre BavpacrS^vat to irpaypa. Doubtless tfiis map exhibked 
that great scheme of Ionian geogr^hy rather unjustly ridiculed by 
Herodotus (iv. 36). For an ingenious reconstruction of such maps 
cf. My res, R. G. S.ijournal, viii. (1896) 605 f. 

3 o<r&> irpo^cTTaTe.# For Lacedaemonian Trpoarnaia cf. i. 690. 

3 For the appeal’to kinship and a common faith cf. ix. 90, 2, and 
especially viii. 1440. 

Compared with the Dorian hoplite, with his brazen helmet, cuirass 
and greaves, and great shield, his sword and 8 ft. spear, the Persians 
might fairly be called light-armed bowmen (ck Aesch. Pers. 239, 
40, and ix. 62), even if some had coats of mail (viii, 113, ix. 22). 

For Persian arms^nd the Kvpfiatrir) cf. vii. 61 n. 

5 troXvapYvpwTaTot : rich, not in silver but in money, a sense common 
in compounds, though rare for apyrpos^ itself (cf. ii. 121 a). Both 
Croesus (i.69 ; vi. 125) and P)g:hius (vii. 28) were rich \n goldy since 
the Pactolus brought down gcjtl-dusl from Mount Tmolus (i. 93. i ; 
V. lOiH. The mines there and on Mount Sipylus furnished eicctrum 
also (cf. i. 50-52 n.). * 

voXvTTfiopaTUTaToi : cf. Slrab. 560, 578 ; Arist. Av. 493 ; and 
Angora wool. 

'iToXvKap'ir^TaToi : especially in vines. Cf. 11 . iii, 184 ^pvyirjv 
(i(TrjXvBop dpireXaerrcrav. • 

For Cappadocians cf. i. 72 n. ; vii. 72, 'and for the Cilician tribute 
iii. 90. 3.^ • ^ 

For Matieni cf. 52.15 ; i. 72 n., 189. i, and for Cissia iii. 91. 4 ; vi. 

^^ 9 - . ... 

7 rd Soilcra ravra : not deictic, like rfbe ropbe, &c., bTlt == eKe'ipa, 
^well known to you^ Apparently towns weie not marked on the 
map ; cf. § i. 

Though Xenophon (cf. Anab. iii. 5. 15 ; Cyrop. viii. 6. 22) makes 
the Persian king reside in Susa only -three months in spring, and at 
Ecb^ana two in summer, leaving seven winter months for Babylon, 
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Jew (cf. Nehem. i. i ; Esther L 2 ; Dan. viii. 2) and Greek (cf. iii. 70 ; 
Aesch. Persae ^ass.y Ctesias) alike rightly regarded Susa as the 
capital and chief palace of the Great King. There Darius built 
a palace, restored after a fire by Artaxerxes Mnemon, which resem- 
bles that^f Xerxes at Persepolif (cf. Dieulafoy, Acropole de la 
Suse, L'art antique de la Perse ; Perrot et Chipiez, vol. v, Noldeke, 
Persepolis). Susa was also the principal treasury (Strab. 735, 
cfj 731 ; Arr. An. iii. 16), though there was also great #reasure at. 
Persepolis (Diod. xvii. 71 ; Strab. 730), and a smaller amount at 
Pasargadac (Arr. iii. 18) and Ecbatiina (Arr. iii. 10). 

8 a^pdA^fio-Oav, ‘ ought you n#t to put off? ’ (Abbott) (cf. § 9 mzl . ; 
vi. iS? 2 ad fin. ; ix. 8 ^ init^y rather than (Sftein, L. & S.) ^ ought 
you to risk ?’ (cf. Aesch* Sept. c. Theb. 1028 and avappLTTTeovresy vii. 

S°- 3). . , . 

For Messenians cf. iii. 47 ; for Arcadians, i. 66 f. ; for Argives, i. 
82 ; vi. 76 f. • 

3 Cleomenes had called on the Ephors to expel •Maeandrius 
(iii. 148); here he apparently •dismisses Aristagoras on his own 
authority ; but cf. Appendix XVII, § 2. ^ 

1 tK€TTf]piT|v : suppliants, who were inviolable and ^cure of a hearing, 
bore branches of olive wreathed with wool (cf. v?i. 141. 1), as in the 
opening scenes of the Iliad and the Oedipus Rex. 

2 Cleomenes seems less proof against corruption than fifteen years 
before (iii. 148), but Gorgo’s precocious cleverness has its counter- 
part in her later wjsdom (vii. 239).^ 

3 €m Tr\eov: in greater detail (cf. ii. 17 1. 1), such as is given in the 

next chapters. • 

52 The description of this ‘ Royal road ’ ma^ come directly, like 
the map of Aristagoras, from some Ionian geographci, but the 
distances, in parasangs aifli stages (^f. Xcn. Anab. i. 2 f . ; Ctesias, 
Pers. § 64, p. 80), must be derived from some official Persian document. 
Roads of this kind ignited all the^provinces of the empire with 
its centre Susa. Their importance was rafher military and political 
ih^ji commercial, hence they were guarded at important jDoint§ by 
mrts and garrisons (§§ 2, 3 ; cf. 35. 3 n.), and studded at intervals of 
a day’s caravan journey (i. e. three to fitre parasaifgs), not only with 
khans or caravanserais (Karaywyot, §§ 6) but also with royal post 

stations {a-raSixoL, cf. dyycipoi, viii. 98). For the Great Khan’s roads 
with ‘sjambs^ i. e. Horse-post houses or stations*on^ them at 
every twenty-five to thirty miles, cf?M. PolOj^ESk. II, ch. 26, i. 433 f. 
The general descriptions of such roads by Ctesias (loc» cit.) and 
Amyntas (Athen. 5290) are lost ; Xenophon (Anab? i, ch. 2 and 
4) gives details about one, which, unlike that of Herodotus, kept 
south of the great salt -desert (cf. § l n., ch. 54 n.). But the Royal 
road here from Sardis to Susa is far older than the Persian empire. 
Its immense ddtour to the north between Sardu and the Euphrates, 
and the fact that Sinope not Amisos was in eaily times the lei%iinus 
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of the caravan-route from the East to the Euxine, point unmistak- 
ably (Ramsay, A. M. §§ 2, 3) to the existence of a great capital 
at Pteria [Boghaz Keiii ; cf^ n. and for recent discoveries there 
E. Meyer, i, §§ 474, 478 f.; Ho^rth, Ionia and the Eas^f ch. 4]. 
To connect this Hittite capital^ Cappadocia with Sardes and the 
Aegean on the one hand, and with Assyria and Babylon on the 
other, was the original purpose of the roads which later formed the 

• ‘ Royal roid 

1 From Sardis to the Halys, through Lydia and Phrygia, is 
reckoned at 94^ paras. =2,835 stades. This distance agrees 
fairly with the route sketched by Raihsay {op. cit.), amplifying^and 
improving on Kieperf (Monatsb. Berl. Akadf 1857). The way would 
be by Satala to Akmonia, or to Keramon#Agora. Then to avoid 
the salt-desert, which spreads over the centre of the peninsula 
(cf. § I otKeoiJL€VT]i T€ 7] 65of aTTatTa Kai da(f)aXios)»the road curved 
northward by the city of Midas, Pessinus, and Ciorclium* to 
Ancyi'a (cf. y. II. S. xix, p. 50 and mam) and the bridge over the Halys. 

2 6’'AXv 8. The gates and guardhduse at the crossing of the Halys 

may be held to impl^ the bridge (mentioned in i. 75. 3), especially as 
H. here writes not bumopdpeiani as in § 4. The Halys is 

fordable in summer at Tchikin Agal and Eccobriga, but communi- 
cations are cut by floods in winter (Ramsay, A. M. 2560.), so 
a bridge would be necessary if the route was to be in constant use. 
Herodotus had no accurate information about the Halys apart 
from the Royal road, and clearly did not know that if the road 
(as he rightly states) crossed the Halys once between Ancyra and 
Pteria, it must of ne(?|^ssity do so again on its way to the Euphrates, 
either between Pteria and Caesarea Mazaca, or, on Kiepert’s 
hypothesis (?'. /.), at Sebasteia (Sivvas). ^ 

The distance along the Ro^al road between the Halys and the 
Euphrates is reckoned at + 152 parasangs = 3,585 stades, 
which* is far too great for anything like a#direct road from the 
bridge on the Halys to iJtelitene (Malatia) or Samosata (Samsat). 
Kiopert therefore rightly argued that the road must have m^d^ 
a considerable circuit, but he seems to be wrong in declaring that his 
detour must have been to t^e North and in taking the road round 
from Tavium by Zela and tomana Pontica to Sebasteia, to meet 
a route from Sinope. To touch Cilicia the road must have curved 
southward artd then^r^n eastwaj^l along the Melas (Tokina Su) to 
Melitene. • 

8t£ds -irvXasj^ The geography of Herodotus is reduced to hopeless 
confusion if tnese be identified with the well-known CiTician gates 
(Xen. An. i. 2. 21) Hetween Tyana and Tarsus. Ramsay (C. B. I. 
xivn.) and Anderson (cf. /;//.) hold Herodotus guilty of this con- 
fusion. But his Cilicia extended north of Taurus (iii. 90 n.), and his 
gates should be pla«d further east. 

3 To^meet the difffculty that the road passes for three days’ 
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journey through Cilicia, Hogarth (Macan, ii. 299 f.) ingeniously 
suggested that the road did not cross the Euphrates at Tomisa 
(I soli), but turned south by Kiakl^ to the crossing at Samosata. 
He pomts out that the distance m)m the spine of Taurus to the 
Euphra^as is three days’ joun|2y, that monuments of all ages 
abound along this route, and that Samosata was early of impor- 
tance. He also appeals to Artemidorus’ account (Strab. 663) of the 
KOLv^ 6 B 6 s from the east as corresponding to the Royai road here. 
J. G. Anderson (J. H. S. xvii. 41) disputes this correspondence, ancf 
argues forcibly that the hilly district north of Mount Masius is far 
mojf sugable for a great road than the desert to the south of it, 
through which a road grossing at Samosata mtist pass. Further, the 
56i parasangs assigned to Armenia correspond to the real distance 
from Tomisa on the Euphrates to the junction of the two streams 
forming the Tigris (Kiepert), white no geographer includes the 
desert south of Mount Masius in Armenia. 

5 The insertion of some such words as those proposed by de la 
Barre (1. 25) kol TpiaKovra , . . ^arov is.requisite to make the totals, 
given by Herodotus himself (ch. 53), iii stations and 450 para- 
sangs, square with the items, which otherv/i^ only amount to 
81 stations and 313 parasangs, and to remove mo. anomaly that in 
the case of the Matieni alone the number of parasangs is omitted. 
Further, with the correction the number of parasangs from the 
southern border of Armenia to Susa (i79y) agrees with the real 
distance from th^ passage of the Tigris, which is as the crow flies 
about 165 parasangs. The difference is little enough to allow for 
crossing two ranges of mountains, the Carcluchian on the upper 
Tigris, and the pass between the valley of tl'ft Gyndes (Diyala) and 
that of the Choaspes (Kerkha). But the correction of this corrupt 
passage can hardly stoptiere. Stein urges the transposition of the 
words ( 11 . 25-7) eV 5 e ravTtjs [rijj . . . Tecrarepes with de la 

Barrels addition (7/. ^up.) to 1 . 18, aftfer avroio-t, on the groundJ;hat the 
four rivers — the Tigris, the two Zabs, and Hiie Gyndes, must be placed 
jj^^Matiene and not in Armenia, since otherwise Herodotus is not 
Only flagrantly wrong in his geography but also inconsTstent*with 
himself (cf. § 4, i. 189, 202). If so, *hpp,€vLifs is a gloss added 
when €K bi ravTTjs got severed from i^s original context. On this 
supposition Matiene here (Meyer, iii, § 89 n.) includes the greater part 
of the land usually known as Assyria, but calledjDy Xenophon, 
Media (Anab. ii. 4. 27 ; iii. 4. f, 5. i4)„ »PDr the vafious senses 
of Matiene cf. i. 72 n., and for a more violent reconstruction of the 
text here, ‘an ingenious but unconvincing article by H. Westberg, 
Klio, vi. 259f. ^ 

rvvStis is in the nominative because avpa/ia = di/o/zaffrai ; cf. iv. 
56 ; vi. 103. 4 ad fai. For the story of Cyrus and the river cf. i. 189. 

53 , The parasang in Xenophon, as here, pjjasures 30 stades or 
four Roman miles, thus corresponding to th^ modern Persi^i ‘ far- 
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sang ’ = 3^ to 4 English miles. Other writers estimated it at 40 or 
60 stades (Strabo 518), and Agathias (a. D. 570) as low as 21 stades, 
Mi^v^vio. : cf. ii. 106 n. 

^ir* IkAottxi^ In ch. 54. 2 only three days are allowed for the 
540 stades from Ephesus to Sarc^s ; and in iv. loi, 200 ^tfides = 
25 Roman miles is taken as a days journey, but the Royal road 
it through hilly country, and the 150 stades (20 miles) may be in- 
tended as a^day’s march for an army. 

54 ^ * Ephesus was at this time the natural starting-point for ia journey 

to Upper Asia (ch. 100, viii. 103). The trade-route of later days 
(Strab. 663) went by the easier valleys^ of the Maeander and Lycus 
to Apameia-Celaenae^ and so south of the central de?ert,^ut 
' to reach Sardis and the Royal road from Iimhesus Mount Tmolus 
must be crossed. In the days of the Lydian power probably the 
road from Sardis to the coast hft,d led down the Hermus to Smyrna 
and Phocaea. • 

2 TTjs ‘EXXT]vn|Tjs : the Aegean ; cf. vii. 28. 2, and rjjs (ch. 50. 1 ). . 

TpicC : cf. Xcn. Hell. iii. 2. 1 1 ‘'Efj^aov rj htto SdpSfcoj/ rpiwu 

T)fjL€f)S)P The addition of small details to make an unnecessary 

correction is characteristic of Herodotus. 

55 ~ 9 ^ Dig7'ession on Greek history after the death of Pisistratus. 

a.^5~6i. The dream and assassination of Hipparchus^ with 
digression on the Gephyy'aeans and the derivation of the Greek 
alphabet from Phoeniciafis in Pocotia. 

55 P'or the history of Pisistratus’ tyranny cf. i. 59-64 ; Ath. Pol. 
14 f. ; and Appendix §§ 5-8. This digression on the libera- 
tion of Athens from the sway of the Pisistratidae, incidentally 
helps to explain why the suit of Aristagoras, rejected at Sparta, was 
granted at Athens. • 

Tirmew tov rvpivvov. These •words seem intended as a protest 
against two popular errors (cf. wi. 123): (i) that Harmodius and 
Aristogfton freed Athens *from tyranny, (2) tliat Hipparchus w'as 
the eldest son of Pisistratus and his successor in the tyranny. 
Both* are •implied in the famous song (Athen. 695 a) *Ev pvpiUr 
KXafi'i t 6 (lioprjgu) "QaiT^p *App,()dw^ k 'KpicrroyilTWv, '’Ot€ rov rvpav- 

vov KTavtTTjv ’Icrordpr^uv t’ eTroirja-drrjv : both are vigorously 

attacked by Thucydides (i. 20; vi. 53 f.). That the fdfmer error 
was prevalent soon after the fall of the tyranny is further shown by 
the statues«)f tfle tyrannicides (Hatrison, Athens, 77 f. ; E. Gardner, 
G. S. 182 f. ; Collignon,*S. G. i. 367 f.). 

€T€a r^ararepa ^ not four whole years. Cf. Thuc. vi. 59 T%pnvv€v(ra^ 
trrj rpia 'imrins tri *Adr)vmcdv Kai 7rav/?€if eV rw rerdpripy Ath. Pol. 1 9 
erft TcrdpTo) pd^icrrn . .*■. Hipparchus was slain at the end 

of the first Attic month (Hekatombaion ; cf. ch. 56), i. e. August 
5 14 B. C. Hippias then reigned till the year 5 1 1 -5 10 B. c. (cf. i. 62 n.). 

^ p>fiX>^ -fj -irpo Tot). •'So also Thucydides vi. 59 rots d* 'A6r}vaioii 
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X^ctXerraxrepa fiera rovTo fj Tvpavp\s Karecrri], Ath. Pol. 19 pcra Be ravra 
(Tvvefiaiv€v rroXX© rpaxyrepav eivai r^u rvpavpida. For the abiding 
memory of Hippias* tyranny at Athens cf. Aristoph. WaspS 502, 
Lysist.^18, iisif. 

1 navo^«^vaC<av, ‘the night befcfe the Panathenaea *. For the 
genitive cf. vi. 46. i. The great Panathenaea were celebrated 
every fourth year, in the third year of the Olympiad, probabl 5 ^ 
24-28 IJekatombaion. The chief day, he^e calleii the Pan- 
athenaea, was the 28th, on which the robe (ttcttXos) of Athena 
was brought in procession to the Acropolis, a scene familiar to 
us irort^ the great Parthenon frieze. On the whoJe testival cf. 
A. Mommsen, Feste 4 pr Stadt Athen (p. 41 ft), and on Pisistratus’ 
encouragement of sucl^national festival^ cf. Appendix XVl, § 7, 

alviora-eorOai tA6€ rd eirea, ‘ spakj these riddling words’. Cf. 
Soph. Aj. 1158. The words remain obscure even after their ful- 
filment, but apparently Hipparchus is encouraged to bear his fate 
with fortitude, sure that his murderers shall pay tUb penalty for 
their ev^ deed. The oracle \»ould have additional point if H. like 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 17) held Thessalus (Hegesistratus, cf ch. 94) 
responsible for the insult which excited the wratl^of Harmed ius and 
led to the conspiracy, as in that case Hipp^firchus would be an 
innocent victim. For the friendship of the Pisistratidae with sooth- 
sayers cf. vii. 6. 3 n. and Appendix XVI, § 7. H.’s insistence on 
the reality of the dream (ch. 55) and on its communication to 
the soothsayers shows that the story had been doubted. 

2 a-TTcnrAjicvos ; probably ‘dismissing from his thoughts’ (Stein, 

Abbott) rather than = ‘averting b\» sacrifice' (L. and S.). 

«Trep,iTc Ti?|v iron-rTTiv. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 8), while differing on 
most points from Thucydides (i. 20, vi. 57 f), agrees that Hippar- 
chus, when he was slain* was marshalling the procession near the 
Leocorion, a monument in the inn«f Ceramicus. 

1 r€ 4 >vpatot. H. rejects the famil/ tradition in favour of a/anciful 

conjecture resting on the hypothesis thift the Gephyraeans were 
j^dmeians. and Cadmus a Phoenician immigrant. Perhaps he 
connected Gephyra, the other name for Tanagra (cf Strabo* 404, 
Steph. Byz.), with Gephyrae in Syria4» and was«thus led to derive 
the Gephyraeans from Phoenicia (P«tersen, de hist. gent. Attic, 
p. 6f), or he may have misinterpreted the name of Phoenix, the 
tutor of Achilles, who dwelt at Eicon (ch. 43 n.) jjfear Tanagra, 
and thus have imagined a connefion betw^^if the men?>f Tanagra 
and Cadmus ‘the Phoenician’ (Toepffer, Attic Geneal. 293 f). 
In any cdSe the name tor seems to be derive from yetpypa^ 

a bridge or dyke, as poiitifcx from pons ; jyid even if Cadmeian 
Thebes be a Phoenician settlement (cf iv. 147. 4 n.), there is no reason 
to connect the Gephyraeans of Tanagya with Thebes. Their own 
tradition that they came from Euboea is far ijjore probable. 

2 In the traditional chronology the invasion of the Epig%ni (cf 
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ch. 61. 2n.) and the expulsion of the Cadmeians takes place 
within a generation of the Trojan war, while the immigration of 
the Boeotians is sixty years after it (Thuc. i. 12). 

A 0 t]V€o)v: here the whole land of Attica. Cf. 61. 2, 76 ad^.^ viii. 
50. 2, ix. 17. I ; Horn. Od. iii. ^78 ; Soph. Oed. Col. Eur. 
Heraclid. 839, Apparently the Gephyraei settled near Aphidna 
(Plut. Mor. 628 d). 

« €pY«<r 0 ai. • No doubt the privileges from which the Gephyraeans 
were debarred were religious. By this Arnold (on Thuc. vi. 56) 
would explain the exclusion of the sister of Harmodius from the 
Panathenaic procession, but Grote (i\*. 59) replies that \^re ^is 
the explanation, Thuc^^dides would surely haive alluded to it. 

58 I H.’s theory that the Greek alphabet, as he knew it, 

was of Phoenician origin is l^rne out by comparing the forms, 
names, and order of the early Greek and Phoenician letters 
(Roberts, Creek Epigraphy, § 4 f.). It contrasts favourably with 
the ascriptidfi of the invention to mythical heroes, such as 
Palamedes (Stcsichorus), PrometheuS (Aesch. P. V. 460 f.), Musaeus, 
Orpheus, or Linus. Of course H. knew nothing of the primitive 
Cretan and Mycenaean scripts (A. J. Evans, J. H. S. xiv, xvii, 
and Scripta Minot), which being earlier must probably have 
contributed to the formation of the Phoenician alphabet. His 
connexion of the earliest Greek alphabet with Cadmus and 
Boeotia is simply a part of his theory of Phoenician settlement, 
as is the hypothesis that it spread first among donians. H. has 
not the learning to distinguish the alphabets of Eastern and of 
Western Hellas, or T^) recognize that the Ionic alphabet in its 
final form is a late development of the former. 

pvGpov = shape. Cf. Ar. Metaplmi. 4. 985 b pvOfxot crxvpa 

iariv- yap ro p.h' A tov 'Sjorxfjl^nTi, 5^ below, p.e 7 nppvdfxLa-aPT€f^ 

changing the shape’. ^ 

H. saems unaware of ihc three most important modifications : 

( 1 ) The utilization of f omc Phoenician consonants, aleph^ he^ 
rod, to represent the vowels c, f, with the subsequoiat 
addition of «, c, and d (Roberts, § 5). 

(2) The evolutifin of doulile letters, the three new ones being 

/V/, (Roberts, §§ 9, ii)f 

(3) The disappearance of certain unnecessary sibilants (Roberts, 
§ 6). H. ^o^, however, recor^ the survival of San alongside 
of Sigma (cf. i. I39n^.i 

Clearly his interest is more in the form than in the sound of 
the letters. though he records (ii. 36. 4 n.) that •Egyptian 

writing went from right to left, he is clearly unaware that the 
same is true of the Phoenician, and of the earliest Greek in- 
scriptions (Roberts, § 4, No. i), nor does he notice the tran- 
sitional ( 3 ov(Trpocl)rj 86 i^sty\e. (cf. Paus. v. 17. 6; Roberts, No. 42. 
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2 {(^dTicav . . . KCK^TicfOai, ‘ gave them the name/ Cf. ch. 68 ad fin* 
€7ra>vvfjLir]v iToi€vfi€voL K€KXr)(rSatj Find. Ol. vi. 56. 

^oiviKirjta. Not an adjective but a substantive in Ionic — ‘letters*; 
cf. In^iption of Teos, circ. 470 B, C. (Hicks, 23, § 6) 6? di/ ... 7) 
^otviKrju^ €kk 6 ‘^€l, H. justly usestthe name as an argument for his 
view of the origin of letters, just as he makes the survival of the name 
bt(f> 6 ^pa for ‘ book *, in conjunction with the continued employment 
of skins as writing material among the barbaiians, afh-oof of their 
early use among the lonians. 

3 pdpXaw. Byblus or papyrus, made from the marsh-plant Byblus 
(cf»ii. 9fc. 5 n.), had been iif use in Egypt from the earliest times 
(circ. 3500 B. c.). It cannot have been introduced into Greece till 
the opening of Egypt t^ foreigners by Psammetichus (ii. 1 54 n.) circ. 
650 B. c., but was clearly in commoii use in the days of H., and was 
employed for keeping accounts when the Erechtheum was being 
rebuilt 407 E. C. ; cf. Maunde Thompson, Palaeography, ch. iii ; 
Kenyon, Papyri, ch. ii. It continued to be in ordinal use through- 
out classical times, and was |^rown and used in Sicily as late as 
1300 A. D. 

8t4)0<pat : leather rolls were used by the P/gytians occasionally, 
by the Jews, and by the Persians. Diodorus (ii. 32) mentions pacriXi- 
Kai followed by Ctesias. The manufacture of parchment 

or vellum is a later improvement ascribed by Varro (Plin. N. H. xiii. 
68) to Eumenes II of Pergamum (197-158 B. c.). No doubt Perga- 
mum was the centre of the trade, but parchment superseded papyrus 
very slowly, its use for books is mainly late Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval. ^ 

59 Ka8fxf|ia YpAp-p-ara. Herodotus assumes that the inscriptions are 
authentic, and thus carr^sback the writing to the days of Laius and 
Oedipus. But from their form and style they can hardly be earlier 
than the seventh century B. c. (Hiycs, p. 2). 

€v T<p tpw ; cf. i. 5afn. • 

Amphitryon, the human father of Heracles (ii. 44), was son of 
•^•rtcaeus, king of Tiryns. The Teleboae or Taphii, a, tribe, from 
Acarnania, attacked Mycenae in the reign of Electryon, father of 
Alcmene and uncle of Amphitryon, ^mphitry^n later accidentally 
killed his uncle and fled with Alcnii^ne to Thebes to be purified. 
But before she would marry him she exacted a promise that he 
would take vengeance on the ^Teleboae.^ ^ Heno® i^v must be 
emended to eXoav or something similar. • 

Laius yas brother-in-law of Creon who purified Amphitryon. 

For the importance of the genealogy of the hSuse of Laius in 
Herodotean chronology, and for the fixing of chronology by synchro- 
nisms such as the voyage of the Argonauts and the Theban and 
Trojan wars, cf. E. Meyer, Forsch. i. 157 f. ; App. XIV. 2. 

60 Scaeus helped his father Hippocoon to%:drive Tyndareus from 
Lacedaemon, and was afterwards slain there, with his faSher and 
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brothers, by Heracles. He had therefore no connexion with 
Thebes, and is unlikely to have dedicated a tripod there as H. 
sees. 

Tiiv : Doric and Epic for <toL The abrupt change to th^econd 
person is peculiar. On extant instriptions the god’s name^ in the 
vocative, not the dative, e. g. LG. A. 402, Roberts No. 15'^Aprf/ui 
(To\ t 66* ayaXfia TfXecrro8/[Kf; dv€ 0 r}K€v] &c., and I. G. A. 412, Roberts 
No. 7 Hat *EK(l)dvT(o be^ai ro5* dfJL€V(j)€s ayaXpa, ] trot yap 

i 7 r€V)( 6 p.€pos TovT fVeXfO’cTf yp6(fi(cv, 

diXXos. Pausanias (vi. 13. 5 ; cf. Frazer) saw at Olympia the 
statue of a victor in the boys* boxing, ficaeus from Samosf buWits 
date seems to be circ. ^50 K. c. • 

61 2 The chiefs of the Enchcleis in soiilherm Illyria (ix. 43. in.) 

claimed descent from Cadmus L^rabo 326). So tradition alleged that 
Cadmus and Harmonia in their old age had wandered from Thebes 
and reigned in Illyria, where their tombs were to bl seen. Hence 
the legend m,'ftle the Cadmeians, when expelled from Thebes by the 
Kpigoni {vTT ’Ap-yr/wv), go likewise to^the North-West under Laoda- 
ipas, driving the Dorians out of Hestiaeotis on their way (i. 56. 3 n.), 
and find a new ho* with their kin in Illyria (Apollodor. iii. 5. 4) ; 
but cf. i. 146. I. ^ 

K€xwpi.ar^€va. fl. is right in thinking such cults, distinct in ritual 
and meaning, point to a difference of race and origin. 

’Axciut]s cf. Ar. Ach. 7^9 nvrrjv Tr]V *A.)(niav pablcos 

^v€crx^Tn, The popular derivation of this title (from «x^f) makes 
Demeter a mater dolorosa sorrowing for her daughter’s loss. Pre- 
sumably this worship fisted at Aphidnae (cf. sup,)^ but it certainly 
also was known at Thespiae in Loeotia, M. A. I. iv. 191, Plut. Isis 
69. Plutarrh compares it with that of Demeter Thesmophoros, 
both being clearly of a secret character p^pyto), that is, mysteries 
(ii. 81. 2, ii. 171. 2). 

• • 

62-5 77/c expuJsum of the Plsisfyaiids from Afhcjts by the Sparta?ts, 

Jiippias retires to SigciD/u 

62 i Twv . . . c|)ov«s. #n ihcsc w#rds Herodotus attempts to justify his 

digression. • 

2 Y«vos . . . ’AOTjvaioL. Herodotus seems to have regarded the Alcmaeo- 
nids as of tme Attic descent (cf. vi. 125 tu didmOnf neither Ionian 
fch. 66. 2, (39. I) nor, Tll^ the Pisiltratidae, immigrants from Pylos 
(ch. 65. 3n.). Pausanias (ii. 18. 8, ‘9), on the other hand, derives 
them along witfi the royal house of Melanthus (Medontl6ae), the 
Paeonidae, and perh£\ps the Pisistratidae, from Neleus, king of 
Pylos. Thus the Alcmaeonidae would be connected with the royal 
house (a tradition perhaps borne out by the occurrence of the names 
Alcmacon and Megac^s in the list of life-archons) and with the 
Pisistraildae, as allcgeci by Isocrates (Trepi feiryovp, 25). It has been 
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ingeniously suggested by Toepffer (Att. Gen. 225 f.), that the Mes- 
senian origin of the royal and noble houses may be a fiction intended 
to support the claim of Athens to be the mother-city of the Ionian 
coloni^ since the great families of Ionia (e. g. the royal house at 
MiletusV professed to be descen ied from Neleus of Pylos ; but cf, 
i. 147 n. 

<|>€vyovT€s : exiiles (cf. i. 64 ad with acc. ii. 152. i,vi, 103. i, 
123. I, elsewhere with inr 6 nvos. • 

Acii|;v8pi.ov : identified by Milchofer with an ancient fort on a spur 
of Mount Parnes (Karagoufolesa), 2\ miles nor'^h of Menidi, the 
cejjjeteij' of Acharnae (Frater, Paus. v. p. 526). Paeonia (more 
properly Paeonidae) must have been at the* foot of the mountain. 
There is therefore no* need to alter the text to vnep HdpvqBos (cf. 
Ath. Pol. 19) as the fort would be %bove Paeonidae as well as upon 
Parnes. An interesting skolion (Ath. Pol. /. c.y Athen. xv. p. 695) alal 
A€i\j/vdpiov irpobtiaeTaipov ktX. records this defeat of the Alcmaeonids. 

-irap* ’Ap.<|)tKTv6v<ov. The Amphictyonic council Controlled the 
finance and undertook the cartf of the temple at Delphi. When the 
temple was burnt down in 548 B. C. (Chron. cf. i. 50) the estimate for 
rebuilding it was 300 talents and subscriptions«*^ere solicited from 
all parts of Greece, and even from Amasis of Egfpt (ii. i8o n.). [For 
a similar national subscription to rebuild the temple destroyed in 
the fourth century cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 2 ; Frazer, Paus. v. p. 634.] 
The collection, as might be expected, was a long business. It was 
going on before .the dea*th of Amasis (526 B. c.), but the Alcmaeo- 
nidae did not begin their contract till 51-4 B. c., after their defeat at 
Lipsydrium (Ath. Pol. 19), and in all probability did not complete 
the work till after their return to Athens (510 B.'c.) (Philochorus, 
fr. 70 ; F. H. G. i. 395 ;^chol. Pind. Pyth. vii. 9). Grote (iv. 48), 
however, and Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfif (Arist. i. 34 n.) think that the 
Alcmaeonid contract must have bft^n earlier. 

3 Herodotus emphasizes the liberality of the AIcnElaeonids. The 
Isocratean school and other later writdVs (cf. Isocr. de Perm. 232 ; 

mMh, Pol. 19; Philoch. fr. 70; Demosth. c. Meid. 144) pllege that 
they got control of a large sum of money by undertaking the con- 
tract, and used it to effect the expulsion of the Pisistratids. In the 
case of a similar restoration at Dele® (B. C. H. xiv. 389), half the 
sum agreed on was given to the contractors when the contract was 
signed, and four-tenths more wh^n the work^was h^lMone. It is 
therefore '’possible (as alleged by Philocha#u's, /. c., ana argued by 
Wilamowitz, A. and A. i. 33 f.) that the Alcmaeonids misapplied the 
contract-lnoney, and subsequently after their r^toration made 
splendid amends by their magnificent rebuilding of the temple 
(Pind. Pyth. vii. 10). But the story is late and may well be inspired 
by envy and malice. The wealth of the Alcmaeonids seems to 
have depended largely on their connexion with the East (cf. vi. 1 25 ), 
not on landed estates, presumably now confiscated, in AtticaS*» Their 
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reputation at Delphi makes the tale of embezzlement improbable, 
and supports the view taken by H. 

TnopCvov . : . Ilapiov. Parian marble is the best for statues, and 
far more splendid than tufa or limestone, of which most of the older 
Greek temples are built. The French excavators at Del^mi have 
found near the east facade of the temple, buried under the Sacred 
Way, two sets of archaic pediment-sculptures, one made of marble, 
the other of«tufa. So, too, the architectural fragments are partly of 
tufa, partly of Parian marble, so far supporting H.'s acqpunt. Cf. 
Frazer, Paus. v, pp. 631-2 ; B. C. H. xx. (641 f.) ; Bury, Hermathena, 
X. 267 f. • c 

2 *AyxiiJi^^iov . . . 86Kiplov, Perfiaps the fact tiiat the expedition was 
sent by sea may account for the absence of Wie king, as apparently 
in the expedition to Samos (yi. 54 f.), and certainly at Salamis, 
where Eurybiades commands (viii. 42. 2). 

The alleged bribery of the oracle is supported by*other instances 
(cf. vi. 66 n.).^ It is, however, in this case denied by Plutarch (de 
Malign. Herod, ch. 23) and may b»a fiction to cover a change in 
Spartan policy. For though the piety of the Spartans which made 
them slow to seirf troops to Marathon (vi. 106) and gainst 
Mardonius (ix. 7 f.f may have been genuine, it seems more likely 
that their motive in this case was political, viz. the friendship 
between the Pisistratids and Argos (i. 61 ; Ath. Pol. 19). Policy 
dictated the expulsion of the tyrants just as policy later counselled 
their restoration (ch. 91). , 

3 crv^i^axtTj. This alliance, along with many others (cf. Appen- 
dix XVI. 8), was made by Pisistratus. To compliment his allies 
he named one of his son^ Thessalus (Thuc. i. 20, vi. 55 ; Ath. Pol. 17, 
ch. 94 n.). Thessaly, however, proved a broken reed both to the 
tyrants and later (Thuc. i. 107) to the democracy of Athens. 

Koivp yvwfixi • • . pa<riX«a. TheiThessalians in foreign affairs often 
acted ii^ common (Thuc. i. 102, *iv. 78), but it^eems unlikely that 
there were real kings in Thessaly. The title is occasionally given 
to the chiefs of the leading families, e. g. the Aleuadae of Laris§a 
(Pind. Pytfi. x. 3; H. vii. 6. 2, but not in ix. 1. 1, 58. i), and Orestes of 
Pharsalus (Thuc. •i. in). #Here it seems to mean a general 
appointed to command the »ational army, the raydr, though that 
term is first explicitly used of Jason of Pherae (Xen. Hell. vi. i. 8). 
In Thucydide^(iv. 78) the Thessalians are said to be under a close 
family oligarchy (dvim<^€ia), but probably this refers to the home 
government of the various cities. In 431 B. C. the troops sent to 
the aid of Athens are under seven commanders appointed by the 
seven cities which sen|.them (Thuc. ii. 22). 

Kovtaiov. The only known Conium being in Phrygia (Plin. 
N. H. V. 32), and Cineas being certainly a Thessalian, roppalov 
(cf. vii. 128. 1, 173. 4)^.hould be read. 

4 'AXt^retctjai. The modern Ampelokipi (* vineyards ’), some eleven 
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stadia from the gate along the Ccphisian road, is held to be 
a perversion of this name. In that case the Cynosarges, a walled 
r€fji.€vos, which contained a shrine of Heracles (vi. ii6) and a 
gymnasium for the p66oi of citizens, must be north-east ot Athens 
at the f?fet of Mount Lycabettus. The position assigned suits the 
narrative in vi. 115 f., since the Persians in the bay could see the 
victors of Marathon encamped on the hill, and so would naturally 
put about and sail away (Frazer, Paus. ii, p. 193 f.).« Recently, 
however, Dr. Ddrpfeld has argued that Alopece and Cynosarges 
must have* lain south of the llissus towards Phalerum, near the 
church gf S. Marina, and S#r C. Smith has excavated a building 
soutti of the Olympieuci on the banlTof the liver, which, on rather 
slight grounds, he hold# to be Cynosarges (Frazer, Paus. v. 493 f.)* 
This would suit the present passage^ as its natural meaning is that 
the Spartans were ridden down in the plain between Phalerum and 
Athens and driven back to their ships. Their fallen leader would 
probably be buried near the spot at which he fell ; herfte, if Alopece 
be Ampelokipi, we have to suppose that the Spartans had marched 
past Athens, which is unlikely. 

1 diTo 84 £avTcs. This appointment of one king to^mmand does not 
harmonize with the story told in ch. 74 f., f)r with the royal 
prerogative alleged in vi. 56. It is, however, the regular practice 
later (cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2. 3, vi. 5. 10, &c.), and may well be older 
than the quarrel between Cleomenes and Demaratus (ch.- 75). Cf. 
Appendix XVII, § 2. 

2 d<rrv: the lower city (cf. i. 14. 4, 176. i), in contrast with the 
acropolis. The doubt whether the whole ci^ was walled recurs in 
connexion with the campaigns of Marathon and Salamis. Here its 
easy capture may be expl^tined by the existence of a parly within it 
opposed to the tyrants. * Apart from the inherent probability, the 
definite arguments for a prae-Themistoclean city-wall are strong. 

1. The plain meaning of Thucydides (i. 89. 93) is that the 
Athenians rebuilt the walls of the city, parts of which were standing 
(ft ix. 13. 2), though they enlarged the circuit. 

2. When Hipparchus was slain in the inner Ceramicus (ch. 56. 
2 n.) his murderers entered through 4 he gates fThuc. vi. 57 

TOiV TTvXayp). # 

3. The gate of Hadrian professes to mark the limit of the city of 

Theseus : ^ ^ 

aid' €i(r* 'Adi}vni ©t/o’ccds' J7 rrplfi jroXis. 

All that can be conceded to Ddrpfeld and Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfif 
(Ph. U. i.^7 f.) is that the old wall may have been inflefensiblefrom 
lack of repairs, or in parts destroyed by the liyrants to make room 
for new buildings. 

Tovs Tvpdvvovs : the reigning house, as (daa-iXee^ is used 
vii. 6. 2, &c. ^ 

ncXapyiKcp: so more correctly than Thuc. ii. 17; 
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C. I. A. iv. 2. 27 b ad fin, ; Arist. Av. 832 ; Ath. Pol. 19. The alleged 
connexion with the Pelasgi seems to be a mistaken piece of 
erudition due to Hecataeus (cf. Appendix XV, § 5). The Pelasgic 
fortress apparently had nine gates [Cleidemus ap. Bekk. Angc. i. 4^9 
irepie^aXXoj/ de fi/pfarruXoi/ t6 neXatryiKSuy and Polemo ap. ochol. to 
Soph. Oed. Col. 489 €kt6^ t5>p iwia TruXwi^], not distributed round 
the circuit, but arranged within each other like the famous Hexa- 
pylon of S^acuse. It was clearly an important part of the defences 
of the Acropolis in 510 B.c. (Ath. Pol. 19 ; Marm. Parium 45), but 
was doubtless destroyed by the Persians in 480 b. c. Thereafter it 
was an open space at^the north-west Aid of the Acropolis ^Thjjc. ii. 
17), close beneath the wall (Lucian, Piscator*47) and the cave of Pan 
(Lucian, Bis Accus. 8). It may have extended along the whole 
West front (Ddrpfeld citing liucian, Pise. 42) from the Anaceum, 
shrine of Dioscuri north-west to the Asclepium south-west. On 
this and other disputed points cf. D’Ooge, Tne Acropolis of 
Athens, pp. 21-31 and 361-8. 

65 I ‘iratScs Toiv n«v<rto-TpaTi8€<av : SO sflso Ath. Pol. 1 9, copying Hero- 

dotus. Thucydides (vi. 55) says that Hippias alone had children 
(by his wife MflQfhine). Similarly, whereas H, speaks of the 
Pisistratidae stirring up the Persian king against Athens (vi. 94. i, 
vii. 6. 2), Thucydides (vi. 59) names Hippias only. 

2 olo-i, ‘on the terms asked by the Athenians’; cf. ch. 82. 3, vi. 
108. 5. 

3 Styctov. Cf. ch. 94 n. ; Thuc. vi. 59. • 

dtp^avTcs . . . «Tca : i. e. thirty-six years of actual power, excluding 
the years of exile. « 

For the chronology cf. i. 62 n. 

For the genealogies of the Attic kings gnd nobility cf. ch. 62. 2 n. 

66“ 9 The reforms of Cleisthenes at%Athcns ^evith digression on the cider 
Cleis thanes of IS icy on. * , 

66 1 To-ayopiis TficrAvBpov. This Tisander cannot be identical with the 

father of .Hippoclides (vi. 127. 4, 128. 2), who was undoubtejdiy 
a Philaid, since if so H. would know he was sprung from Ajax. 
Nor is the statement that ^sagoras was ‘a friend of the tyrants’ 
(Ath. Pol. 20) of much we%ht, since clearly he was the leader of 
the aristocrats. 

trvyyivifig =my€vv^T^i : gen tiles, ^lemhevs of the clan or race 

Atl Kapicp : cf. i. 171. 6n. Plutarch (de Mai. Her. 23) criticizes 
this suggestion severely, regarding such a descent as a stigma com- 
parable with ^he alleged Phoenician origin of Harm*odius and 
Aristogiton (ch. 56,^57 n.). Macan ingeniously connects Carian 
Zeus with ‘Caria*, the citadel of Megara, where Zeus was worshipped 
(Paus. i. 40. 6). Cf. i. 171. in. 

2 iTcpl 8vv<ip,ios : political power, i. e. election to the archonship 
(Ath.^ol. 13), which«isagoras held 508-507 B.c. (Marm. Par. 46). 
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fo-Tao-vAo-av. These parties recall, and to some extent represent, 
the old fractions of the Shore and the Plain (i. 59). At the head of 
the former stood the Alcmaeonids, whose liberalism may have dated 
from Solon’s act of amnesty, which by permitting their return bound 
them toVupport his legislation. They had taken the lead in the 
expulsion of the tyrants (ch. 63), and the restoration of liberty. 
Opposed to them were the land-holding class, who hoped for an 
oligarchy, and the secret supporters of the exiled tyrantsi 

Tov 8ti|xov TTpocreTatpCS^Tat. Probably (i) the poor Diacrii, who 
had been supporters of Pisistratus (i. 59. 3), and (2) immigrants 
excludecyVom the phratries aad the four Ionic tribes which remained 
the iJksis of Solon’s co^jstitution. The staterftent f^rr^yLcvos rais 
€Taip€iais 6 KXctaSeprjs (4th. Pol. 20. i) may have been suggested by 
H.’s phraseology, but the definite mention of political clubs would 
seem, like the term TTpoardrijs tov drjfxov (Ath, Pol. 20. 4), to be an 
anachronism. • 

TeTpa4)ij\ovs <^vTas ’AO-rivaCovs. Ancient tradition Aghtly made 
these four tribes not Attic by ‘^onic * (ch. 69. i ; Eur. Ion 1575 f.), 
[whether they were borrowed by Athens from Miletus (Wilamowitz, 
A. and A. ii. 241), or, as is more probable, wcMi^characteristic of 
all purely Ionic states, since they are found infDelos (B. C. H. x. 
473, xiv. 418), in Teos (C. I. G. 3078, 3079), Cyzicus (C, 1. G. 3657, 
3663-5), &c.], deriving them from the four sons of Ion. The view 
that they represent castes can hardly be maintained (Strabo 383 ; 
Plut. Sol. 23). Al^iKopus might indeed mean the ‘ goat-herds * of 
rocky Diacria, and 'Apyadeis might = 'EpyaSei? (Plut. Sol. 23), and 
mean either husbandmen or handicraftsmen, though even these 
etymologies are uncertain. But P^Xcoj-rfr, Undoubtedly the true 
form (C. I. G. 3078, 3664, 3665), remains a riddle. Some connect it 
with = splendere^ and see in it a class of priests and nobles, 

while others, deriving it from raake them peasant proprietors. 
But the latter are elsewhere (Busolt, 11.96), y€(op6poi,ye(Dpyoi,uypoiKoiy 
and there is no trace of a priestly caste in Attica, while the nobles, 
Euj^atrids, belonged to all four tribes. Again, the "OTrXrjres can hardly 
be the ‘ warriors ’, as in that case they would not come last in order, 
while if they are turned into handicraftsmen, tt)ol-makers, they 
overlap the ’ApyaSels, It may be better with Maas (Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1889, 803; 1890, 353 n.), to connect the tribal names with half- 
forgotten deities, the Geleontes with Zeus Geleon (C. I^A. iii, 2), 
the "07rXT;T€ff with 'OTrXdo-ptot, 'OwXoapLos b^n^ a title of Zeus in 
Arcadia, ‘07rXoo-/xta of Hera in Elis, while a tribe in Mantinea is 
*07rXoSfn'a ;• AtytKopf with AlyLs (Eur. Ion 1580), and^Apyofiei? with 
*'Apyof, the god of light. In any case, if the bribes ever had been 
castes or local divisions, no trace of the fact remained; they were 
in the time of Cleisthenes based on descent. Cf. Busolt, ii. 98 f. 

ircpcov : not Ionic but indigenous Attic hero^g, Pausan. i. 5, Pseud. 
Dem. Epitaph. 27-31. The names were V^rechtheis, A^geis, 
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Panclionis, Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, 
Aeantis, Antiochis. Ajax was doubtless chosen as the hero of 
Salamis (cf. viii. 64 ; II. ii. 557-8), since 560 B. c. at any rate an Attic 
possession. The worship of the heroes gave a certain religious unity 
to the new tribes ; their statues stood together in the Agora at 
Athens. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. ch. 21) tells us that the Pythia selected 
the ten eponymous heroes of the tribes from a hundred names sub- 
mitted toiher, a characteristic method of reconciling divine and 
human choice. 

1 ‘ This he did in imitation of his grandfather.’ Cf. ix. 34. i, and 
i. 176 adfiji. The resemblance between the two policies, ^n which 
H. again insists (ch* 69. i), is less clear than the contrast. ^The 
historian’s distorted view shows how inadequate was his apprecia- 
tion of Cleisthenes’ political ^forms. Introd. § 32. For their real 
significance cf. ch. 69. i n. Qeisthenes of Sicyon reigned thirty- 
one years, circ. 600-570 B. c. ; cf. vi. I26f. and A^endix XVI, § 2. 

'ApycCoio-it In legend Sicyon was a vassal-kingdom of the 
Pelopid mqnarchs of Argos : perhaps Dorian Argos attempted to 
reassert this old suzerainty, and was successfully resisted by 
Cleisthenes. ^ 

'Opifip€i.a €ir€a. ^ven in the Iliad and Odyssey the constant use 
of ‘ Argiyes ’ for (rieeks, and the position of Agamemnon as over- 
lord of Sicyon, would be an offence to Cleisthenes, but it seems more 
probable that H. here, in spite of his doubt as to the authorship of 
the Ej^igoni (iv. 32, and cf. ii. 117), refers to .the Thebais which 
began ^Apyos deiStf Trokvdixj/ioy, and to the Epigoni in which 
Adrastus must have played a great part. 

rd troXXd ndvra, ‘ahnost throughout ’ ; cf. i. 203, i, ii, 35. 2, 

’A6pfjo-Tov. A., originally perhaps a local god, was in the Epics son 
of Talaus the Argive ; expelled from /^i'gos, he took refuge with 
Polybus of Sicyon, married his daughter, and inherited his kingdom. 
He topk a leading pait in the expeditions against Thebes, and seems 
to have returned to Argos (Paus. ii. 6. 6, &c.)*. There was a cult of 
the hero at Megara (Paus. i. 43. i) as well as at Sicyon. 

«KPaX€iv. To recover or to expel the corpse is to recover or expel 
the hero. Cf. tke stories^f the bones of Orestes (i. 68 n.) and 
of Theseus (Plut. Theseus 

2 XevGTT-npa. Clearly intended to jingle with ^aaikcCs (cf. 92) may 
be (i) = 6dj^a \i$ots dvatpovyrUf Hesychius, cf. Cic. pro Dom. 5. 13 
percussof, lapidatof^ cr (2} a m^e stone-thrower or skirmisher, not 
worthy of the hoplite s panoply, far less of a royal sceptre. If the 
Delphic god^-eally gave this response to Cleisthenesf it was an 
ungrateful return tQ the man who had championed the cause of 
Delphi m the Sacred War (Paus. ii. 9. 6, x. 37. 6), and had joined in 
the re-institution of the Pythian festival, 582 B. c. (Paus. x. 7. 6) and 
who may well have founded the treasury of the Sicyonians recently 
disc^rcred at Delph 7 (Paus. x. ii ; Frazer, v. 270, 628). Probably 
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the oracle is a product of later days, when Dorian Sparta was all 
powerful at Delphi and blackened the fame of anti-Dorian tyrants. 

thoaav. Cf. the help lent by Thebes to Aegina against Athens 
(ch. 80, 81). 

3 Melarf^ppus, a Theban hero (Aesch. S. c. Theb. 413), buried 
there outside the Proetid gate (Paus. ix. 18. i), slew Tydeus and 
Mecisteus in fair fight before Thebes. 

4 dmis : without male issue (ch. 48). Adrastu.' was hit grandson 
or son-in-law. 

5 vd irAOea : especially in the expeditions against Thebes. In the 

first Jje I(^t all his companions, escaping himself by a miracle ; in 
the second, only his son Aegialeus fell. Pethaps the story grew 
from the names Talauap(‘ wretched *) and Adrastus, ‘ the inevitable 
might of Fate.* • 

xopovs : for the omission of the article cf. ix. 88. i ; i. 194. 4 ; 
ii. 402, &c. TRe worship of Dionysus was popular with the 
common people and favoured by the tyrants. Pisistr^tus founded 
the city Dionysia at ^^thens, or«Lt least the dramatic performances. 
Periander of Corinth was the patron of Arion, the great maker of 
choric song (i. 23 n.). mm 

dir€8coK€ (cf. reddidit) here means ‘assigned to^D., to whom they 
of right belonged’. There is no reason to think that at Sicyon the 
chorus had first been given to Dionysus, then transferred to Adrastus, 
and now restored to D., nor can this have been true of the sacrifice 
now assigned to Melanippus. Choruses would be appropriate to 
Adrastus, whether as originally a Chthonian deity (Welcker) or as 
a guardian hero. For the connexion of tra^^ic choruses with the 
worship of the dead cf. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, pp. 26-39 » ^I'ld 
for the change of ‘ heroes ^ Thuc. v. 1 1. 

1 The Orthagoridae belonged to the non-Dorian population, and no 
doubt in some way abased the power and pride of the Dorians in 
favour of their own tribe. Yet it is difficult to believe th^t such 
terms of contempt can have been the official names of the Dorian 
tribes, maintained for sixty years after the death of Cleisthenes. 
Probably they were mere nicknames, which arose from some bitter 
jest of the tyrant (Bury, p. 156). The «ixty year^ may be taken to 
end with the re-establishment of Dorian ascendancy, at the time 
when, led by Cleomenes, Sparta strove to enlarge her confederacy 
by the expulsion of the Pisistratid^e (510 B. c.^. AtJ^ea^ we hear 
(Plut. de Mai Herod, ch. 22) of a Sicyonia^l tyrant Aeschines put 
down by the Spartans (cf. Appendix XVI, § 10). 

2 Tovs : tRe well-known Dorian tribes. • 

Avpavt^ras : elsewhere always Av^iaves. Steif>h. Byz. s. v, makes 

Dyman and Pamphylus sons of the Dorian king Aegimius, who 
adopted the Heracleid Hyllus. Of the real origin of the tribes 
nothing is certainly known (cf. Busolt, i. 530^ 

AiyiaX^os. Doubtless a local name, the me«i of the shore (v|t vii. 
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94). Probablyjthe name is older than Cleisthenes, and was now 
revived. The eponymous hero Aegialeus (cf. ch. 66) is no doubt 
derived from the name of the tribe. 

69 I Kttl o^Tos viT€pi8cJ)v*'I«vas. H. seems to regard Cleisthepes as of 
old Attic, as opposed to Ionic descent (ch. 62. 2n.), and so likely to 
despise lonians as his grandfather despised Dorians. But the 
motive is superficial and improbable. The Athenians still celebrated 
the Ionic ftstival, the Apaturia (i. 147), and retained the old tribes 
and phratries, at least for religious purposes. We also find Athens 
claiming kinship with the lonians (ch. 97 ; ix. 106) as their mother 
city, and may attribute the contempt expressed for the IonianS|,phere 
and elsewhere, to later prejudice reflected in H. (cf. i. I43n.). 

The true meaning of the reforms was ver^f diflferent. By breaking 
down the old tribal organizction, Cleisthenes was enabled to 
strengthen the state by the admission of many new citizens (cf. Ath. 
Pol. 20 OTToSiSouf Tth rfjv noXiTeiaVj Ar. Pof. iii. 2. 1 275 b 37 

noWovs 'yapV^iiXfTfuo-e ^evovs Kai dovXovs fJi€ToiKOV5y and Ath. Pol. 
ch. 21), and to free it from the undue influence of the old families 
and clans. [Cf. Aristotle’s sagacious remarks (Pol. vi. 4. 18, 19, 
1319 b) on the n^.ssity of breaking up old associations and forming 
new ones, when the franchise is extended.] By the wise choice of 
a natural local division, the deme, as the basis of his scheme, and 
the skilful distribution of the demes and trittyes among the ten 
tribes (Ath. Pol. ch. 21, htj. § 2), he provided against the crying 
danger of local factions, and also secured the permanence of his 
institutions. Lastly, by making Athens the one place where mem- 
bers of a tribe gath^ed together from their different trittyes for 
a common purpose, Cleisthenes elevated the city in the eyes of all 
its citizens, new and old. He thus completed the work, ascribed in 
legend to Theseus, but in reality left incomplete by Solon and 
Pisistratus, the unification {avvSiKia-fjios) of Attica. 

2 dirwjKvov may be middle (Kruger), meaning ‘ which had before 
rejected him or passive (Stein) ‘ before despised by him ’ (as an 
aristocrat). * 

4vXdpxovs : properly, at Athens, the captains of the troop of horse 
furnished by eacB tribe at feast as early as 41 1 b.c. (Ath. Pol. ch. 
30 ; cf. ch. 61), and probabFJr in the time of Herodotus. But these 
officers seem to date from the re-organization of the cavalry in the 
days of the Athenian empire, s^ce no large force of horsemen is 
likely in early days orVpossible at Marathon (vi. 112 n.). H., who 
in the next words applies the term (pvXapxoi to the four old (fivXo^a- 
(TiXeis, may be here using it loosely for the officials technically called 
erri^Xijrai Tii>v (C.I.A. ii. 554, 57-9, 564, 567 b), unless in- 
deed these officials too are of later date, and the strategi lie 
concealed under this strange name. 

S^Kaxa = ‘ in ten pf^ts * (cf. Hicks 8r, 1 . 35) is an acceptable con- 
jecti/.e (Busolt, 11. 405 n. 3)>3^s it not only improves the construction 
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but frees the text from the unlikely statement that there were exactly 
one hundred demes. Such a round number is improbable since 

(1) The demes were not now first called into being (cf. rov9 ^fiovs 

and i. 60. 4, 62. I ; ix. 73. 2), but existed at least in the days of the 
tyrants (’ftf. i. 60, 62 nn.), as may be seen from Pisistratus’ Kara ^fjLovs 
diKaarral (Ath. Pol. 16) and the Hermae set up by Hipparchus (Ps.- 
Plato, Hipp. 229 €7riy€ypa7rrai Xiytav 6 "Epfiijs on €V rov aoreof 

KOI Tov b^pov earrjKev). • 

(2) The number of the demes in Polemo*s time (second century 

B. C. ; cf. Strabo 396) was 174, of which some 166 have been found 
on inscriptions : ev^ in the fifth century there must have been more 
than^one hundred. # ^ • 

(3) The supposed support of the number one hundred derived 

from the ‘ hundred heroes ’ fails, ^nce the hundred heroes are 
not the eponymi of the demes, but the indigenous worthies from 
among whom tMfe Pythia chose the ten eponymi of the tribes (Ath. 
Pol. 21 ; Busolt, ii. 406). • 

KartVeipc. For the principle^f this distribution, the prevention of 
(TTacris by combining different parts of Attica in one tribe, cf. Bury, 
p. 211. 2 ; Busolt, ii. 418 f. For a list of demes ^iauly-Wiss. v. 35 ; 
and for their distribution into tribes ib. ii. 222^. H., caring but 

little for constitutional history, is silent on the point. 

TAe attempts of Cleomenes to p 7 ' 07 note oligarchic reaction at 
Athens foiled^ Jh'st by the resistance of the Athenians and then by 
the refusal of the allies to follow him^ ivith notes on the Cyloniaii 
ayoff (71) and on Doria^t invasions of Attica (76). 

H. clearly places the constitution of Cleisth?nes before the second 
visit of Cleomenes, Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 20) dates it to the archon- 
ship of Isagoras (508-7 b.T:.), after Cleomenes’ second intervention. 
The new constitution could only tal<£ definite form after the final de- 
feat of Isagoras, yet the reformer must have previously won (^verthe 
people to his side, and the ^ovXtj which Cleomenes and Isagoras 
wi^ to dissolve, to whose aid the people rally, would seem pro- 
bably to be the new democratic council of 500. Aristotle is de- 
pendent on H. for purely historical matter, but may have taken his 
date for the reforms (Isagoras’ archo»ship) from an Atthis. Cf. 
Busolt, ii. 403. 

cmXcYcov, ‘ describing them more exactly as the jy:cursed.’ Cf. 
the similar demand of Sparta just before th(^PSloponnesian war for 
the banishment of Pericles, an Alcmaeonid by maternal descent 
(Thuc. i. f26). • 

Thucydides (i. 126) completes and corr%::ts this account of 
Cylon’s coup d' itat^ which is clearly based on Alcmaeonid tradition. 
Plutarch (Solon 12) is in general agreement with Thucydides, but 
probably drew immediately from some Attjjys. The chief points 
of difference are : 
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(i) Cylon received aid from his father-in-law, Theagenes of 
Megara. 

{2) Being encouraged by the Delphic oracle to make the attempt 
at the chief festival of Zeus, he, an Olympic victor, chose the 
Olympic games, not the Attic Diasia. 

(3) He actually seized the Acropolis and was there besieged for 
some time by the Attic levies under the Ar chons, 

(4) C> 4 on and his brother escaped, their followers were 
slaughtered. 

cm TvpavviSi €K6pT)<r€, ‘ set his cap at a tyranny.’ Cf. Arist. Vesp. 
1317 fTTt T<S KOfjLQi : for €ttL marking ^he end cf. i. 66. nt aiyi for 
pride in wearing the*hair long cf. i. 82. 7, 8i 

TO dCYaXM*® • probably the Athene Polias iitthe earlier Erechtheum. 
Cf. ch. 72. 3 n. € 

2 ToiJTovs: presumably Cylon as well as his pai^tisans, but cf. (4) 
supra, 

ol Trpvravi^s twv vatiKpdpo>v I vhvKf)a^)ua>v (Stein, Abbott) WOLlId be 
an improvement. Naucraries wertf local districts whose presidents 
(pavKfjnpoi) were responsible (Ath. Pol. 8. 3 ; Pollux viii. 108 ; Bekk. 
Anec. i. 283) forf^vying money and contingents for the army and 
ships for the fleet (the name comjng from vavs and K/?d, the root of 
K/iatVo), Busolt, ii. 191). The notion that Solon first instituted 48 
such naucraries ( 1 2 in each of the four Ionic tribes) is due to I^otius* 
misrepresentation of Ath. Pol. 8. 3, where their pre-existence is 
really implied. There is then no reason to doubt that the ‘presi- 
dents of the naucraries ’ (prob. = vavKpnpoi) were important officers, 
but the statement llyit tney were the supreme power in the state 
(for tvepov cf. i. 59. 6; v. 92 {-i 1) is directly contradicted by 
Thucydides (i. 126), who rightly names tjqe archons, in which he is 
followed by Plutarch, Sol. 12 Mcya^cXijs d koI ol avpap^opref. 

Aristotle (Ath. Pol.) lightly ^ees in the naucrari local officials 
(ch, 21), succeeded by the demarchs, while the archonship is the 
chief political office (ch. 13). The attempt of Harpoemtion to 
reconcile Herodotus and Thucydides by identifying archons knd 
naucrari is a mere subterfuge contradicted by all other authorities; 
nor is it likely tliht the arcl^ns were the presidents of the naucrari 
as has been suggested. Th& true explanation of the passage is that 
Herodotus, or his authority, is anxious to absolve the Alcmaeonid 
archon, MegAcles, front the gui^t of the sacrilege by throwing the 
blame on another bkird of magistrates. For his Alcmaeonid 
leanings cf. vi. 121, and Appendix XVIII, § 6. 

vircYYvovs Oavirov. The agreement bound the suppliants to 
appear before a coih t of justice, but guaranteed them their lives. 
Cf. Plut. Sol. 12 TOIS aVPWp^TdS . . , CTTi dlKT) KaTe\d€lP, 

irpd Tfjs netoTLOTTpaTov -fiXiKtTis : a vague date, yet natural in 
Herodotus, since hi»/ continuous history of Athens begins with 
Pisis^fatus. Thucydkles gives two notes of time, the Olympiad 
. 3 ^ 
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(sup,) and the synchronism with Theagenes. Aristotle (Ath. Pol.) 
apparently placed Cylon before Draco, and Eiiseb. Chron. i. 198 
(cf, Paus. i. 28. I ) dates his victory in the foot-race at Olympia to 
640 B.c. Hence, as he was apparently still young at the time of his 
rising (<if. r^p craiprjirjv t&p ^XiKitoTeoDp), Busolt (i. 670, ii. 2o6) and 
others prefer the date 632 B. c. 

j aiiT6s, ‘alone.* But cf. Ath. Pol. 20. 3 uTTf^eX^cJi/ro? Se tov KXei- 
crBipovs fi€T* oXlyoav, • 

v'lTcSfo'x*? ‘ retired ’ (vi. 74. i ; viii. 132. 2). He hoped by this to 
satisfy Cleomenes. 

It is most unlik^y that 700 families were implicated in 
the murder of the G^lonians, yet Aristotle follows H. verbally. 
Probably many newly* enfranchised citizens were expelled at the 
same time, and thus completed the^otal of 700 households. 

TT]v fiovXiflv. Clearly to Herodotus the new Boule of five hundred, 
fifty trom eacfi tribe, which naturally championed democracy 
against this oligarchic reaction ; yet, if we follow the^hronology of 
Aristotle (cf. ch. 70. i n.), it W(Ould be the Solonian council of four 
hundred. Were the three hundred partisans of Isagoras to form 
an oligarchic council, from which the magistratrw would be taken? 
There had been a council of three hundred fonvened to try the 
‘Accursed’ (Plut. Sol. 12). 

2 Aa^cBaipiovvot. The Lacedaei||onians were at times willing to 
save themselves, regardless of their allies (cf. Thuc. iii. 109): yet 
Isagoras (ch. 74..1) escaped, and possibly his partisans, § 4 n.i 

3 : the well-known (cf. ch. 35. 2 ; ix. 100, loi) omen, con- 
tained in the words rraXiv ^ 

r 6 aSvTov T-fis Oeov : presumably the shrine of Athene Polias in 
the Erechtheum (viii. 4^. 2, 51. 2 n.) ; but there was also on the 
Acropolis, before the Persian war, the old Hecatompedon discovered 
by Dorpfeld (M. A. I. xi. 1*686, pt 337), between the sites of the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum (P'razer; Paus. Appendix, JBk. I). 
Dorpfeld further holds that this temple was rebuilt after the Persian 
war and existed at least as a treasury in the days of II., but this 
seems improbable (cf. D’Ooge, The Acropolis, p. 41 f., 369-97). If 
neither this temple nor the Erechthaim, which»was rebuilt late in 
the Peloponnesian war, were restored wljpn H. was writing his 
vagueness in referring to ‘ the temple ’ is more natural. 

IcpciT). The Etcobutadae sup^Jied the priestess of^t^ena Polias, 
and the priest of Erechtheus (Aesch. Choeiyh.*572). 

tAs Ovpas . . . dp,€i4;at, ‘ pass the folding doors,’ as often in Tragedy ; 
cf. Soph.*Phil. 1262. With this attempt of CleomenSs we may com- 
pare his conduct at Argos, vi. 81, 82. » 

AcopifCo-i: probably for all non-Ionians, perhaps for all but the 
priests. Cf. Caes. B. C. iii. 105 ‘ in occultisac reconditis templi, quo 
praeter sacerdotes adire fas non est, quae ^ raeci advm appellant’ 
(of Pergamum). 
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*Axai6s : as a Heracleid (vii. 204; viii. 131). For a discussion 
of the race of the Spartan kings cf. vi. 53 n. Cleomenes’ reply 
gains point when we remember that his half-brother was Dorieus 
(ch. 41). 

4 Tovs diWovs, ktX, On the historian s own showing isagoras 
escaped (ch. 74. 1). Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 20) says all were let go ; 
Tovs avTov rrai^ras d<f)€i(rap v7TO(nr6vdovs» Aristophanes (Lysistrata 
272) describes, with humorous exaggeration of its glories, this 
expulsion of Cleomenes from Athens. 

KaT^Siio-av Ti^v tirl 0av<iT<^ (sc, deaip) : imprisoned them for 
execution. Cf. iii. 119. 2, and the pamllel expression K^Kmrfirjf^ivov 
rrjv €7rt 6avdr<a (i. 109.^). • 

TijjttjaCdcos : Pausanias (vi. 8. 6) ascribes toihim two victories in the 
pancratium at Olympia, and thi^e at Delphi, besides exploits in war. 

1 *A0T)vatoi . . . <rv|xjtaxtt|v. The Athenians, presum ably their assembly 
under its democratic leader, are the first to make*advances to the 
Great King,^nd to invite his intervention in Greece. Naturally 
they were anxious to preserve thein newly won liberties and their 
independence against the overwhelming power of the coalition 
arrayed by Spart»igainst them. Yet it is a shock to find that the 
chief champion of nellas against the Mede had first proposed an 
alliance with him. 

2 tCv€8 €6vt€ 8 : a regular exi)ression for the lordly contempt felt by 

Persian kings and princes for small and distant tribes and cities 
(i. IS3- I ; V. 13. 2, 105. 1). . 

dircKopv^ov, ‘ put the matter to them in a nutshell.’ Cf. Kopvcfid 
\6y(ov (Find. 01. vii. 68^; Pyth. iii. 80). 

3 itrl . . , PaX6pcvoi, ‘ on their own responsibility, at their own risk ' 
(iii. 71. 5, 155.4; v. 106. 4; viii. 109. ^). Probably the envoys 
knew that Cleisthenes was ready to make submission, but were 
afterwards disavowed when thek action raised a storm at Athens. 
H.’s Athenian (? Alcmaeonid) informants seem guilty here of at least 
suppressio veri, Cleisthenes henceforth disappears Irom history, pre- 
sumably because he fell into disgrace. He may even perhaps have 
been banished, though the late tradition (Aelian, V. H. xiii. 24) that 
he was the first man ostracked deserves no credit (cf. Ath. Pol. 
ch. 22). The leanings of the Alcmaeonidae to the East may be 
partly explained by the origin of their wealth (vi. 125), and certainly 
throw ligh^ on^their attitude in 4^ B. c. (cf. Appendix XVII 1, 5 6). 

74 I €8 TO (TirXX^yct. It'seVms impossible that the Spartans and allies 
should not have known that the expedition was directed against 
Attica, especially as the Boeotians seize Oenoe by a concerted 
plan, but they may fwell have been ignorant of the purpose of 
Cleomenes to restore tyranny at Athens. On the question whether 
the king had authority to order an expedition see Appendix XVII, 
§ 2, and vi. 56. I. 

2 ’EKypsrvva. The schohast on Ar. Lys. 273 gives fuller details : twv 
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di fjL€Ta K\€0fX€P0V£ ^EXevcrlva KaTaa-xom-dov (i, e. Isagoras and his 
fellow-exiles), *A6rjvaLoi ras olKtas KarcV/ca^ai/ Kat ras ova-las ib^iJL€va’au 
avTS>v di davarov Kar€‘\|/‘?y</>tcravTa, &C. 

OIv6t|. There were two denies named Oenoe, one in the valley 
above the plain of Marathon, the other, here mentioned, on the 
borders of Boeotia, but on the Athenian side of Mount Cithaeron. 
It may be placed at Myoupoli (? Oivor) TroXts), where there is a small 
walled town with outlying forts near the Boeotian bordA (Thuc. ii. 

1 8), while the fortress commandinff the road from Thebes to Athens 
and blocking the pass (Gyphto-Kaslro) must be Eleutherae (cf. 
Frazer, ij^ 5i8f. ; v. 537 f.). • 

*T 5 ia( was also near Wie road from Athens td Plataea and Thebes, 
but was on the north<wn slope of Cithaeron, and was never an 
Attic deme. It was only Athenian in^he sense that it was connected 
with Plataea (vi. 108. 6), and thus in alliance with Athens. For its 
site cf. ix. 15. 3 rfi 

dp,<j>tj 3 oX(xi, ‘ between two fires ’ ; the attack on ElAsis and on 
the northern frontier. Thucydides (ii. 76 ; iv. 32, 36) uses d/Li(/>/^oXo? 
in this sense. 

1 Koptvdioi : this service is not cited by the CJi^nthian orator in 
Thuc. i. 41. Probably Corinth was unwilling by injuring Athens to 
strengthen Aegina ; cf. ch. 92. 

jicTfPdXXovTo : rather ‘ wheeled round ’ (Stein) than ‘ changed 
their mind ’ (L. and S.). 

2 iriO-t] vdjjios. Thc date of the law and of the hostility between 
Cleomenes and Demaratus is a little doubtful ; cf. vi. 82. At any 
rate, henceforth custom forbade both kings Jo go forth together in 
command of the host. Indeed it was a little unusual for them both 
to be absent from Sparta^ Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 3. 10 77 tS>v 

TToXis . . . vofxL^ovda €^03 opTos *Ayi](rin6Xido£ ovk tiv e^eXdelv in alrovs 
*AyT]ariXaoifj OvS* •yerecrdai (oarre a/Jto afKporipovi tovs ^aaiXias efco 
^7rdpTT]s eluai. But the object of the law was military, to prevent 
division of command, and it certainly was not stretched to cover 
cases of absence on other business (cf. vi. 50. 2, 65. 1, 73) or of 
urgent necessity (Thuc. v. 75 ; Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 7, 8). In vii. 149. 2 
H. seems to forget the existence of this^law. • 

Note the parallelism, tov , . , ft-irovTo says of the 

Tyndaridae what tcms . . . etwovTo has said of the kings. 

Ttdv T-uvSapkScwv. The Dioscuri,^ Castor and^PolluM (iv. 145. 5; 
ix. 73. 2), or rather theii* images. We may Compare the Aeacidae 
(ch. 80; viii. 64, 83, 84) and i Sam. iv. 7f. with Robertson-Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, i. 38. Stein’s difficulty, that fhe old images 
(Plut. Mor. 478 a) could not be separated, mi^t be met by sawing 
them asunder or by making new idols. 

eirCKXijTov ; went forth with them, being summoned to their aid. 
Cf. the stories of the Dioscuri in Pans. iv. 16^, 9, iv. 27. i f., and in 
Macaulay’s Lake Regillus. ■ 
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76 . The tradition that Megara was conquered by the Dorians after 
the rest of the Peloponnese is clear and well founded ; that it was 
previously Ionic (i.e. Attic) and conquered when Codrus saved 
Attica seems a later invention supported by genealogical myths 
(Paus. i. 39; Busolt, i. 219 f.). It would appear to be the Nisa of the 
Homeric catalogue ( 11 . ii. 508), and if so belonged originally to 
Boeotia. ^ 

ScvTcpov Kal TpiTov. The expeditions under Anchimolius and 
Cleomenes (ch. 63-5), unlike the first, started from Sparta 
€K 2.). The second coming of Cleomenes (ch. 72) is not counted, 
as it was undertaken ou a-vp ftfydX?/ : it would, too,®spcyl the 
historian’s antithesis. It is impossible to say whether this schedule 
of expeditions was compiled when the evenfs of 446 B. c. or 431 B.c. 
had made Dorian in\asions familiar to Athens. In that case the 
omission of all reference to the doings of Pleistoaiiax (Thuc. i. 1 14) 
and Archidj|rnus (Thuc. ii. 10 f.) is remarkable, especially in view 
of the mention in ix. 73. 

’A6ir)vas = 'ArriKm'j ch. 57. 2 n. * 

77-8 77 ic Athenia 7 f^(d'e 't'efigeance on J>oeotia and Chalcis for their 
pai'i in the im>asion. The exicllefhe of democracy. 

77 r BoiwTol . . . XaXKtScvcrv. The hostility of the Boeotians is easily 
explained by the alliance of Athens with Plataea, probably just 
(oncluded (vi. 108 n.): that of Chalcis maybe due to the expansion 
of Athens in the Thracian region, where Chalcis had interests, 
under Pisistratus (cf. App. XVI, § 8), or to Athenian friendship 
with Eretria (i. 61 ; vi. 100), the old rival of Chalcis. 

2 kXt)povxov. a cleruchy resembled a Roman, rather than a Greek 
or a modern colony, in being a measta-e of poor relief, and of 
military defence, rather than of emigration. The cleruchs who 
were settled on the confiscated lands remained Athenian citizens 
(cf. fift'thcr Gilbert, G. A. i. 445 f.), ijy3.ble to military and naval 
service (cf. viii. i). This is probably the earliest instance of a 
policy widely applied later by Pericles. A fragmentary inscription 
(Hicks 4) is nowjield to record the regulation of fiffairs at Salamis 
after its conquest, and Jot the establishment of a cleruchy. 
1 hat Athens possessed stSte-land ' in Salamis seems proved by 
" viii. II. 3. 

t'irirop6tai ftf. Strafeo 447) • » suitable name for a rich oligarchy 
of knights, since in siifh states as Chalcis and Eretria the knightly 
cavalry was tjje chief force, and only the rich could afifeyd to breed 
and keep horses. Cf. vi. 35. i reBpnvTroTpoclios oIkIo, vi. 36. 125, 
Ar. Pol. iv, 3. 128915 TOVTO (i.e. ri iTTTrorpe^eu/) ov pabiop fxr) ttXou- 
rovpraf rroieip, SioTrep eVt Ta>p up^alcop xpop(i>v 0(rius irokicnv iv rots 
iTTirois f) dvvapis oXiyapxiai irapa tovtois rjarav. ixpSiVTo Be npos Tois 
nokiiwvs trrTTOtf Trpos dcrrvyeirovas olov ^Eptrpels Kai XaXKiSriy. 

‘irJ^Us : cf. ch. 30.*i. 
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2 8(|xve<i)s I Ionic for Si/xpatovf, like €vy€a>s from -yea (y^). For the 
sum cf. vi. 79. I. 

Tcix^<*>v. Probably the northern wall of the Acropolis, which may 
well have been scorched with fire when the earlier Erechtheum 
was burnt (viii. 53). 

p-cyapov. The western cella, either (i) of the Erechtheum, the 
temple of Athena Poh’as, next the Pandroseum (viii. 51,^5) ; or (2), 
according to Dorpfeld, of the old Athena temple, "he He&tompedon 
(ch. 72 n.). 

4 TcOpi-iriTov. The site of this monument is a st-^nding puzzle to 
archfiiecilogists. That it as H. says, griginally set up circ. 

505 B.C. seems certain, and also that it was destroyed or removed 
by the Persians in 480^.0., so that the monument seen by H. was 
a reproduction erected about 45 c^ B. c. — not, however, on the 
original site. TJie evidence is as follows. In 1887 a broken block 
of Eleusinian stone, evidently a fragment of an oblong base, was 
found in the ruins of a large building to the nortn-east of the 
Propylaea, probably near its cft-iginal position. On the block may 
be seen, in letters belonging to the end of the sixth century B.C., the 
words (Hicks 12 ; C. I. A. iv.^334 a) v/ 3 ]PI N P /CfiliE(p), and below 
TON HIPPOZ AleKUTrfy. Previously, in 1869, a'block ofPentelic 
marble, also a fragment of a base, had been found with an inscription 
in characters belonging to the middle of the fifth century (CM. A. i. 
334) to this effect : A^JENAION E PAM A[frir, and in the line below 
t]P POS AE[KaT^i/, to which has been added more recently a scrap 
containing the syllable a-au twice repeated. Both inscriptions are 
clearly fragments of the dedication inscribed ion the pedestal of the 
chariot ; in both each couplet formed a single long line. But in the 
earlier the hexameters \fere transposed, the line referring to the 
chains standing first, which shows that the original monument stood 
near the chains hung on the wall, Whereas the newer was near the 
entrance of the Acropolij^, In all probability the tropFly was 
restored after the conquest of Euboea by Pericles (i. e. 445 B. c.), 
or*after that of Boeotia at the battle of Oenophyta (i. e. 456 B. c.). 
Either would bfe a suitable occasion for such a restoration. In 
favour of the latter TIauvette (p. 51) u^es that H., who must havfe 
seen the new monument, since he (lilft Diodorus and the Antho- 
logy) quotes the verses in the new order, gives no hint that the" 
trophy had just been restored. •The epig^;am is t» b« ascribed 
to Simonides (Aristides, ii. 512; Dindorff rather than to Agron ' 
(schol. ad^loc,) ; cf. Bergk, Sim. fr. 162. ^ 

apio-T€pT]S x**'?®* . . . TrpuiTa €s rd 'irpOTrvXata. These words 

raise a further difficulty. Does H. mean the^amous Propylaea of 
Mnesicles finished in 432 B.C. ? To this there are the following 
objections : (i) Within the Propylaea there is no room for so large 
a monument as the chariot would seem to JiSve been. (2) On the 
slope immediately in front to the left thcr€ is no suitabl^site. 
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(3) Pausanias (i. 28. 2) clearly implies that the chariot stood on the 
Acropolis itself inside the Propylaea. We must therefore infer that 
the restored chariot was moved when the new Propylaea of Mnesicles 
was buiJt, and that H. is referring to the open space in front of the 
old Propylon. This gateway is still discernible behind the south- 
west wing of the Propylaea, set in the Pelasgic wall, and was probably 
restored by Cimon after the Persian war (cf. D’Ooge, Acropolis, 
pp. 72-7, ioi f., with fig. 7). No certain inference can be drawn 
as to the date of H.’s sojourn or sojourns in Athens (cf. Intro- 
duction, §§ 8, 10). 

The epithets belong to different 'meaning of fieo-piy/cj/ Qbain’ 
(aL 8 r)p€os)i and ‘ prison’ (axl^vofu). 

’A^vaiot . . . ir|< 5 ^T|vTo ends, as is sliowm by the pluperfect, the 
theme begun ch. 66 ^AdrjvaL , .♦>. eylvovro 

8T|Xot : probably personal (cf. ii. 116. 6, 149. 2) rather than == 
on (cf. ii. 117). 

lo-TjyopiT), ^liberty,’ ‘equality,’ as shown in the right of free speech, 
especially in matters political. Cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. i. 12 Icrrjyopiap 

Kill TfHS dovKoiS TTpOS TOVS eXevBfpOVS € 7 rOir}(Tap€P Ka\ To 7 s pLfTOLKOLS npos 

Tovs a(TT(ws, H . IfCje, as usual, champions freedom and constitutional 
government against tyranny (cf. iii. 80 f. and Introd. § 7). His 
argument, though not conclusive, is interesting (Macan) as an early 
statement of the close relations between the political institutions 
and the foreign policy and fortunes of a state (cf. Polyb. vi. 3 ; 
Ar. Pol. V. 4. 8, 1304 a ; vi. 7. i, 1321 a). His prediction of military 
success for democracy may be true in a short national struggle for 
existence like the Persian war, but can hardly be extended to 
a career of conquest, still less to the maintenance of an empire 
(cf. Thuc. iii. 37). o 

fOeXoKdKcov, ‘would not do their best’ (viii, 22. 2; ix. 67). 
Xerxes maintains the opposite view (vii, 103. 4). Hippocrates 
(de Aur. 23) supports H. : oi di avroyofxoif vnip (wvtwp yap tovs 
klvBipovs atp€vpTai K(u ovk aXXcav, TTpoOvpevprai eKupr€S Ka\ €£ to ddpop 
, €pXop 7 ati ,0 . . ovTcos oi p 6 fioi .OVK jjKiara t^p evypvxirjP epydCoPTai. H. dt)es 
less than justice to Ih^ Pisistralid tyranny (cf. App. XVI, §§ 5-8.) 
But its successes were diplVjmatic rather than military, and H.’s 
statements (cf. 66. 1) are c6rmparative. Pisistratus, no doubt, laid 
the foundations of the Athenian Empire, but the building was 
greater than Us foundations. o 

o 

7 9-89 A cgina makes alliance with Thebes and attacks A thens. Digression 
(82-8) on the Bid feud between Aeghia and Athens and dote (ch. 88) 
on Greek dress a?td fottery. 

79 I «8 'iroXv<j)Tjpov : doubtless, like Ta>p ayKicrra bUaBai and perhaps 
Tip<opT)Ttjpo}p (ch. 80. i), a quotation from the oracular response, 
probably a reminisce*>;e of Od. ii. 150 dyopf)v TTo'\v<f>tjpop, 

2 Tiftiagra and Thespiae are the nearest considerable places east 
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and west of Thebes, but Coronea is further away to the north-west 
beyond Haliartus. 

iXXd fidXXov fiTj ou. * The first example of a construction (unique 
in H.) very common in Plato ... in which fjLq with the subjunctive 
expresses a suspicion that something may prove to be true, and 
ov that something may not be true,’ Goodwin, § 265. ^ 

1 Since Zeus was said to have carried off Aegina, the mother of 
Aeacus, to Oenone (i.e. Aegina; cf. viii. 46. i) from f^hlius, her 
father Aesopus must have been originally the river-god of the 
Phliasian stream (Paus.^ ii. 5. 2), but from an early date he was 
identifi^ with the Boeotian liver, and Aegina thus made a sister of 
Thel!Jb,*fs in this Oracle and in Pindar, Isthm. fii. 18 ; cf. Paus. ix. i. 

The interpretation iilustrates the use of myths for political 
purposes ; cf. ch. 67. • 

2 TO vs AlaKtSas. Probably images of Aeacus and his sons (cf. 

ch. 75). They ^e specially at home in Aegina (cf. viii. 64, 83, 84), 
yet Ajax and Telamon are at home in Salamis also ^iii. 64), and 
thus are connected with Athens (ch. 66. 2), where too Aeacus is 
given a ripiivos (ch. 89). So the Aeacidae might well refuse to 
aid the foes of Athens. •• 

j8i 2 €t»8aip,ov(‘n Great prosperity, especially if sudden, would 

be to H. a reason for expecting disaster. The wealth of Aegina, 
traced by Athenian scandal to buying gold as brass from thievish 
Helots at Plataea (ix. 80), was really of long standing, as is shown 
by their separate ^rine at Naucratis (ii. 178), the proverbial wealth 
of Sostratus (iv. 152), and above all by the Aeginetan weights, 
measures, and coinage (vi. 127. 3 n.). But H. (Jepreciates the Aegine- 
tans as foes and rivals of Athens, Here they break the usages of war ; 
in ix. 78 an Aeginetan proposes a worse outrage on Hellenic custom. 
In fine, their expulsion from their island is but the proper penalty 
for their cruelty and sacrilege (vi.* 91). Nevertheless, he allows 
that the Athenians were the aggressors in the original war (ch. 85, 
86), and implies that they acted unjustly in retaining the Aeginetan 
ho^iages (vi. 86). He also states that the Aeginetans ^howed 
patriotism in resisting Xerxes [though th^ subrrfitted to Darius 
(vi. 49)] and won the prize of valour at«Salamis (\^ii. 91, 93). 

aKT)pvKTov: a war without due noti«5, elsewhere an implacable 
war, or a guerilla war (Macan). 

3 4 *dXTjpov . . . ‘irapaXCTjs : the pojt (cf. ch. 63 ; vi. i i6) and coast 
region (Ath. Pol. 21). For the damage d 41 ne by such raids cf. 
Xen. Hell. v. i. 

82 I Since is used like ‘owing’ of evil as well^s good (Plat. 

Rep. 332 B, 335 e) 7rpoo(l)€i\qfji€vrj is a ‘ halted one has long had 
cause to feel, but has not satisfied.’ So vi. 59 tt. 0 dpoff, ‘ tribute still 
in arrear ’ ; Thuc. i. 32 cv^pyecria tt. ‘ a kindness not yet repaid.’ 

c’xpcfovTo. For the consultation of the orac^. on similar occasions 
cf. i, 167; iv. 1 5 1. 
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Aap.Cr|s Kai AvfTjo-Crjs. These deities were also worshipped at 
Troezen and Epidaurus, and in Laconia. Av$r]crit] is clearly con- 
nected with ‘ Increase ’ {nv^dPy cf. the Attic deity Avfo)), but the deri- 
vation of remains a problem. Most probably it may be con- 
nected with Mother-Earth, since at Rome and in Italy the 

Bona Dea, an earth-goddess, worshipped exclusively by women 
(Ovid, Fast. v. i5of.), was called Damia, her victim damiuniy and 
her priest^s damiatrix. These names must be of Greek origin, 
and seem to show that the Greek deity Damia migrated from 
Tarentum, where the feast of Dameia was celebrated, to Rome, 
and was there engrafted on the Italiait Bona Dea = Fauna (Warde 
Fowler, Roman P'est^als, pp. 102-6). In an^^ case it can nk'rcfly be 
doubtful that these goddesses are concerned with the increase of 
the fruits of the earth, and ^ith child-birth in women. Their 
worship resembled that of Demeter and Persephone in the raillery 
practised at both by the women (ch. 83. 3 n.), in*the throwing of 
stones as a ftligious rite, and in the manner of sacrifice (Paus. ii. 
30. 4, 32. 2). In the fact that the •statues were made of wood we 
may perhaps’see a relic of the supposed fertilizing power of trees (cf. 
the May-pole). parallel spring customs in many lands and 
their explanation cf. Frazer, Paus. ii. 492 ; iii. 266 f. 

2 IpwrdTas. The fioplat at Athens were held sacred and protected 
by law (Lysias, nepi a-ijKovy 2, 7, (See.). The first olive, still to be seen 
in the days of H. in the Erechtheum (viii. 55 n.), was the gift of 
Athena to Attica ; hence the view that olives w^re once found in 
Attica only. The image of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum was 
made of olive-wood ^(Athenagoras, Leg. 17); indeed, primitive 
statues were generally made of wood (Paus. \'iii. 17. 2). 

3 dtrAiovo-w. The Athenians later required cleruchs and allies at 
Brea, Erythrae, and elsewhere to pay such contributions to the 
Panathenaea (Hicks 32, 41, 64H 

’A^nvaCxi IloXtdSi., It seems clear that in inscriptions ‘Athena 
Polias ' may refer to the goddess of the Parthenon as well as to her 
of the Erechtheum, the title serving to distinguish the goddess who 
watches over the city and citadel of Athens from^ Athena Nike 
(Wyse, Cl. Rev.*xii. 145-5C; cf. also D’Ooge, Acropolis, 139-42, 
385-9). But in literature^. Athena Polias naturally means the 
goddess of the Erechtheum, and here that meaning is made certain 
by the copne^ion with Erechthe^is. On Erechtheus and his temple 
cf. viii. 55 n. 

These offerings to the ‘ lady ’ and ‘ king ’ of the city of Athens 
from EpidauAis may be connected with the membership of both 
cities in the ancient ^alaurian Amphictyony (Strabo, viii. 374). 

I The Aeginetans were Dorians from Epidaurus (viii. 46 ; Paus. ii. 
29. 5). Hence their allegiance to the mother-city, and custom of 
going thither for justj^ ; such dependence in early times is not in 
itsel^mprobable, bu^of course the suits would be few and simple. 
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d.Yv<«>}A-o<rvv‘tj I tenieritaSy the opposite of (rox^poo-ui/?;. It shows 
itself as overweening self-confidence (here cf. iv. 93 ; ix. 41. 4), as 
obstinacy (vi. 10; ix. 4. 2), as conceit (ix. 3. i), or merely as want 
of sense (ii. 172. 2 ; vii. 9. ^ i). 

diriCTTYjo-av. The independence of Aegina must have been 
absolutely assured when Periander crushed Epidaurus (iii, 52. 7), 
circ. 600 B. c. 

2 viratpfovTat. By seizing the statues they would noteonly make 
themselves independent of the mother-city in iheir worship, but 
also secure the blessing of the deities (ch. 75, 81). So Juno 
is brou^it (with her own consent) from Veii to Rome (Livy, 

V. 2^^ . 

3 KcpTopoKTi. Such. Coarse raillery was customary among wor- 

shippers of Demeter and Dionysus ^ Attica also. It was practised 
by those who went to Eleusis (yfc^upicrpdf, cf. Arist. Frogs 384 f.), 
by choruses of men at the feasts of Dionysus (Arist. Wasps 1362 ; 
Dem. de Cor. 122 rd a(\> d/xd|iji'), and by companies of #omen at the 
Thesmophoria cf. ii. i^i.2n.). H. implies that men were 

present in Aegina during this part of the festival (cf. the celebra- 
tion at Bubastis, ii. 60 n.), though no doubt excluded from the secret 
rites (appifToi I/jopytatJ, which, as in the worship of Bona Deaandthe 
Thesmophoria (ii. 171. 2 n.), w^ere the essence of the cult. On their 
significance cf. ch. 82. i n. 

1 H. puts in the forefront two points in which the Athenian story, 
dictated perhaps by unwillingness to admit defeat, differed from 
the Aeginetan, viz. (i) that the Athenians sent only one ship, 
(2) that they had no intention of making an armed attack, to which 
we get the Aeginetan answers in ch. 86. Meanwhile, the undisputed 
fact of the attempt to remove the statues is thrust away into 
a relative clause, 01 7 rep(f)devT€ 5 . 

2 dXXo<|)povfi<rai = here ‘ were stunned, lost their wits * (cf. Horn, 
II. xxiii. 698), whereas in vii. 205. 3 = ‘ with other thoughts as in 
Horn. Od. X. 374. Similarly dkXoyvSxrat in Hippocrates means ‘ go 
mad \ but in H. i. 85. 3 ‘ fail to recognize ’. 

for the story in general compare that of the salvation of Delphi 
(viii. 37-40), those of the madness cau^d by Artomis (Pans. iii. 16. 
9 ; vii. 19. 3), and above all the atte>|ipted rape of the statue of 
Hera from Samos, and the marvel by which it was prevented 
(Athen. 672 b). ^ 

dvaKop,i(r0Tivai avrdv, ‘ was convened back ^one.* 

I od vavp.ax'fjo-ai. The fact was admitted. The Athenian explana- 
tion was Ihat no hostility was intended ; the Aegin#tan, that they 
preferred to fight on land. • 

3 H. is slow to believe, though not to record, anj^thing which 
seemed to him to contradict the laws of nature (cf. lii. 1 16, iv. 25, 
and especially iv. 42, 4, and in general Introd. § 32). 

<r<|)i., ‘before them.* The goddesses were yo doubt repres^ted 
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kneeling, and the story is an aetiological myth to explain this 
(cf. chs. 87, 88 ; ii. 131). The true explanation (Welcker, Frazer) is 
that they were goddesses of child-birth. So Latona brought forth 
Apollo and Artemis kneeling on the soft meadow (Hymn Apollo, 
ii6f.). In this posture were represented Auge at Tegea (Paus. 
viii. 48. 7), and the Di Nixi (Festus, pp. 174-7) brought to Rome 
after the defeat of Antiochus or the sack of Corinth. Marble 
groups of t!?ie kind have been found at Myconus and near Sparta. 

4 ^Tovjxovs...'froi€€<r0ai,‘had procured the help of the’Argives ’ (i. i l.l), 
probably as mercenaries (cf. i. 61. 4 ; vi. 92. 2), though possibly the 
three Dorian states were leagued agaitist Athens. Epidaimynust 
have been friendly to Aegina, otherwise it couid have stoppe^he Ar- 
gives or sent news to Athens. Wilamowitz-^6llendorff(A.ii.28o f.) 
has put forward a theory (soma*vhat discredited, like the sun-myths 
of comparative mythologists, by its too frequent i^e) that this war 
is a reflection into the distant past of incidents which really occurred 
in the stru^les between Athens and Aegina in the period of the 
Persian wars. Undoubtedly the incidents, the landing of the 
Athenians, and their defeat by the Argives and Aeginetans, are 
more appropriate^ 7to that time, as is shown by the mention of 
a trireme (ch. 85) ; but the feud between yVthens and Aegina seems 
really old, as is shown by the embargo on Attic pottery (ch. 88), 
and on the Athenian side by Solon’s substitution of the Euboic 
standard for the Aeginetan in coinage, and by his prohibition of the 
export of corn (Busolt, ii. 307), H. vaguely takes the story back 
into the far past, when Epidaurus had lately been mistress of 
Aegina and friend of Athens (ch. 83), when images were still made 
of wood (ch. 82), and Attic women still wore Dorian dress (ch. 87. 3). 
This early war between Athens and Aegina may well have occurred 
(circ. 590-70 B. C.) when Athens, fresh from her victory over Megara, 
was ready for a yet bolder enterprise. Internal seditions and 
renewed troubles with Megara (i. 59 n.) may soon have checked 
these wider ambitions. 

2 With this ferocious act compare the lynching of the wife and 
children of Lycidas in 479 B. c. by the women of Athens (ix. 5. 3), 
and the ‘ Lemniafi deeds ’ recorded in vi. 138. 

3 dXXu> may be taken with^dreo), being put forward for emphasis, 
or being = dWo it is attracted into the case of the relative, cf. II, xviii, 

192 aWoxi 8 T€v oi8n t€u 81/ fcXyrd rci'i^ea 8ua>. 

I There were two typbs of Gre^ dress : ‘the Ionic’, used by the 
natives of Asia Minor— Phrygians, Lycians, Carians, and the Greeks 
who came iif contact with them ; and the Dorian, of^which the 
Corinthian is an unknown variety, the primitive national dress worn 
by almost all Greeks except the lonians. The Ionian chiton was 
a long linen garment like a night-gown, with full sleeves to the 
elbow, requiring neithp.r brooch nor pin. The Dorian was a square 
woojten cloth, with tjpe upper edge folded down forming the diplois. 
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It was simply folded round the body and fastened at the shoulder. 
The right side was thus left unprotected, unless this opening was, 
as in the Canephorae of the Erectheum, sewn up. (But in all cases 
a girdle was worn fastened round the loins, and under the girdle the 
dress could be so arranged as to overlap.) This Dorian chiton 
served for both outer and under garment, hence it is called i^dnov 
(ch. 87. 2). There is great difficulty as to the dress of the Athenians 
in early days. Homer includes them among the 'ldoves%XK€XiTo^v €5 
(11. xiii. 685 ; cf. Thuc. iii. 104, Horn, hymn), and the men of 
Athens before the Persian wars wore long linen chifons (Thuc. i. 6) 
and fas^ied their hair with^ golden grasshoppers in the Ionian 
fashiShf^lt is therefor# hard to believe that* while the men wore 
Ionian dress the womeii wore the Dorian, and that then each sex 
changed its style of dress. The evidence of monuments seems to 
show that in the early period of sculpture Ionic dress was common, 
but that after thS Persian wars the Dorian dress prevailed. See 
P. Gardner, Greek Antiquities, p. 49 f. ; Lady Evans, G^eek Dress ; 
and Studniezka, Altgriechische iTracht. 

K<Sicipa. For Carian influences on Ionia cf. i. 146 n. 

2 dvaTiOevat. The offering would be made eithei^before marriage 
(for which compare the offering of hair, iv. 34. i n. ; Paus. i. 43. 4, 
ii. 32. I ; Frazer) or at child-birth (cf. ch. 86. 3n.), with which may 
be compared the dedication of clothes to Artemis Brauronia at 
Athens (A. Mommsen, Feste, 456!.; Schol. Callim. i. 77) and to 
Artemis at Syracuse (Anth. Pal. viii. 200 f.). 

Kcpapov. Attic pottery was known all over the Greek world for 
its excellence. Hence this embargo may h^ve been a primitive 
measure of protection. So far as Argos is concerned it is supported 
by the results of the Amer^an excavations at the Heraeum. Many 
fragments were found of old varieties, such as the Mycenaean 
and Geometric wares, some of the 4ater red-figure style prevalent 
after the Persian wars at Athens, but hardly any of the best period 
of the black-figure style or the early red-figure style of vases. In 
oth^ words, the embargo was rigorous circ. 550-480 B. c. See 
J. C. Hoppin, Cl. R. xii, p. 86. For the use of pottery rather than 
silver, &c., in the service of the gods ^f. Athen. j?i. 482 ; Macrob. 
Sat. v. 21. • 

2 |iavTT|iov. This oracle must surely have been given when Aegina 
was finally conquered, or at least wj^en Athens was ben^ on. the con- 
quest (458-457 B. c.). If so, the thirty years itfust be reckoned from 
that epoch, which takes us back to 488-487 B. c., the probable date 
of the Aegrnetan war, misplaced by H. before 490 i^c. (vi. 87!.). 
Athens could hardly have meditateePthe conquest of Aegina before 
Marathon, and before the building of her great navy. H. is pro- 
bably guilty of an anachronism in dating the project and the oracle 
before the Ionic revolt ( Macan, Appendix Vy i, § 3 ; Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff, A. and A. ii. 281). « 
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«!L6ikCov. H. reproduces the Athenian colouring of his source by 
using a term elsewhere only found in Attic legal proceedings. 

3 AlaiciJ^ The protecting hero of Aegina, who was thus to be won 
over to the side of Athens (cf. 80. 2 n.). The shrine of Aeacus in 
the Agora could hardly have escaped the ravages of the Persians in 
480 B. c. May it not be (like the oracle) of later date, connected 
perhaps with Cimon (cf. vi. 105. 3 n.), who as a Philaid traced 
descent fif)m Aeacus ? 

90-3 Project of the Spartans to restore Hippias defeated by the opposi- 
tion of their allies^ led by Sosicles the^orinthian. His sp^ch on the 
saving of Cypselus hnd the iniquities of P^riander, ^ ^ 

90 I The abortive attempt of Sparta to restore Hippias need not 
have hindered Athenian vengeance on Aegina. The real impedi- 
ment may have been lack of a fleet, or strained relations with Persia. 
But H. us^ the supposed connexion as a means of transition from 
one subjecr to another. The date assumed is shortly before the 
coming of Aristagoras (ch. 97), i. e?just before 500 B. c, 

rd 4 k tAv 'AXk)jlc(uvi 84 u)v : cf. chs. 62, 63. 

2 Such oracles*\^ere current later (cf. viii. 141. i ; Thuc. ii. 8). 
For Pisistratid knowledge of oracles and soothsaying cf. Appendix 
XVI. 7. 

cv T<plp(f : probably the Elrechtheum (ch. 72. 3n.). 

91 I The allegation that Sparta attempted to cripple a possible rival by 
destroying her liberties (ch. 78) and restoring tyranny may be de- 
rived from Attic tradition. As a rule, Sparta favoured narrow 
oligarchies as more fongenial to her own temper and institutions, 
and more conformable to her interests (Thuc. i. 19. 76 ; Ar. Pol. 
1307 b 24). 

2 86Sav ^vo-as, ‘ having got (or grown) a spirit.’ Cf. Soph. O. C. 804 
</)vo-aff (ppivasf on the antilogy of physical growth as yXcodo-ap 

(ii. 68. 3), K€pfa (iv. 29 ad finl)^ irtoytovn (viii. 104). 

Tis Kal dXXos. This vague prediction of future evils applies pri- 
marily to Corinth (ch. 93. i), but also to Sparta herself (ch. 9«. 2). 
It was fully justified by the event ; indeed, it is no doubt a ‘ vatici- 
nium post evenrtim • 

dpapTwv, ‘ that he has committed an error.’ The participle must 
also be supplied with iKfjLfpiaBrjfcaaiy for though the Boeotians and 
Chalcidmns»had not, like Spar^ and Corinth, made the mistake of 
helping the Athenians, they had carelessly allowed their power to 
grow. But it is better to change wrrre to wcrTrfp (Stein) or &s ye 
(Abicht) ancf to make bnaprmp conditional == ‘ if he be ?o foolish as 
to reject our counsel ’. 

Grote (iv. 101) remarks on the interest and importance of this 
occasion, the first recorded instance of the consultation of her allies 
by Sparta. The piactice thus begun made the Peloponnesian 
lea(^*Ue a true confederacy, organized probably by the vigorous and 
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successful king, Cleomenes (cf. Appendix XVII, § 3). The necessity 
of such consultations was shown by the dispersion of the allies 
during the last campaign against Athens (ch. 75). 

I SuxrtKX^Tjs. There seems no doubt that Corinth again (cf. ch. 75) 
led the opposition to the Spartan proposal, since she needed an in- 
dependent Athens as a counterweight to Aegina, and for the main- 
tenance of her own freedom. On her southern border she was 
already hemmed in by cities subservient to Spa^-ta ; w?re Athens 
now to become a submissive subject of Lacedaemon, Corinthian 
liberty and even Corinthian commerce would be menaced. Sosicles 
may ty s an historical person, •like the seven fersian conspirators 
(iii. 80 rj, but his speech is incredibly inapt to the occasion, and i% 
no more historical than the political essays put in their mouths. The 
one good point is the inconsistency of Sparta’s hostility to tyranny 
at home and support of a tyrant abroad, and this might have been 
improved by recalling the Spartan suppression of tyranta(cf. Appen- 
dix XVI, § 10). Of the stories told, that of Cypselu? childhood 
is not in point, since it does not illustrate the evils of tyranny, nor 
is there any attempt to show that a tyranny at Athens would injure 
Sparta or her allies. H., even in his set speeches, floes not cease to 
be a story-teller, using the narrative style (cipo/ixcVx; Xefts) suitable to 
the matter ; he cannot, like Thucydides, give us the weighty politi- 
cal argument demanded by the crisis. We may further note his 
light-hearted assurance that he gives the actual words spoken (rafir) 
in contrast with the more cautious phrases of Thucydides (rotavra, 
Toidfie). 

1 H., like the speaker, conceived of the earth #s a flat surface under 
the solid canopy of heaven (cf. iv. 36). For marvels in nature cf. 
Archilochus, fr. 74 ; Euriji. Fr, 688 ; Virgil, Eel. i. 60 ; Ovid, Trist. 
i. 8. if.; and H. viii. 143. 2 n. A similar formula in treaties (Dion. 
Hal. vi. 95) was fraudulently misused (H. iv. 201. 2, 3). 

lo-oKpaTias : concrete «= ‘ republics,' a wCrd coined to avoid the use 
of ‘democracies’, which might be distasteful to the Spartans, the 
equivalent of the abstract term la-tjyofnij (ch. 78) and the commoner 
laovofiir} (iii. 80. 6, 142. 3 ; V. 37. 2). 

2 4 >vXdo-<rovT€s. The dual monarchy was itself a p^-ecaution against / 
tyranny. Further, to provide against •a dangerous personal pre- » 
eminence was a constant principle of Spartan policy ; hence the 
treatment of Cleomenes and Pausamias, and in later days of Lysan- 
der. Not till Sparta was in her last decline dSd king Cleomenes III 
win despotic power, to be followed by baser tyrants — Lycurgus, 
Machanidas, and Nabis (221-192 B. c.) (Plass. Tyrannis, ii. 171 f.). 
On the putting down of tyranny by Sparta cf. Appendix XVI, § 10. 

Here begins the tale of the Cypselids in three parts: — i. The 
saving of Cypselus ; 2. The advice of Thrasybulus ; 3. The ghost 
of Melissa. • 

The accepted tradition, which has been largely rationalized^r^n 
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thus. At the time of the Dorian mvasion the Heracleid Aletes be- 
came king in Corinth in place of the Sisyphid (Pans. ii. 4. 3, 4; 
Thuc. iv. 42). Ten Dorian kings reigned before the monarchy gave 
way to the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae, whose clan of two hundred 
or more families took its name from the fifth king Bacchis. After 
the death of the last king Telestes, annual Pytaneis were elected 
from the ruling race for ninety years (747-657 B. c.). But the whole 
scheme is^ighly artificicd and due to late chronologists (Busolt, i. 

631 f.). 

cSCSoo-av Kal tj-yovTo : the formal expression for iiriyafiiny conubium^ 
though fKdi&ovai is more regular (ii. 47.*i; i. 196. 4 ; iv. 145.^* ^huc. 
viii. 21 j. Legitimate marriage was clearl>^ impossible outside the 
ruling clan, just as at Rome in early days ^here was no co?iubium 
between patrician and plebeian. Such close aristocracies claiming 
descent from a royal house were common (Whiblty, Greek Oligar- 
chies, p. i2Qf.). They tended to become the narrowest of despotic 
oligarchies X^uvao-rtZai, Thuc. iii. 62; iv. 78; Ar. Pol. 1302 b 17, 
1306 a 24), resembling real tyrannic. Cf. duSpda-t powdpxota-L hifra. 

AdpSa. So called because her deformity resembled the letter A 
(Etym. Mag. 19^. Perhaps the lameness is symbolic (cf. iv. 161 ; 
Xen. Hell. iii. 3. 3). 

8‘f|^ov. Perhaps influenced by Attic usage ; cf. ix. 73. i . . . 

€K d^fiov AeK^'KcrjSfP. Cf. Horn. II. v. 710; Od. i. 103 ; xiii. 322, &c. 
But demes are known in Elis, Rhodes, &c., outside Attica; for a 
collection of instances cf. Pauly- Wissowa s, 7 \ d’etra probably lay 
south of Corinth on the northern slope of the Argive hills near Tenea. 

Au^COt^s t€ Kal Kai^^fCS-ns : generic and specific designation ; so ch. 
65. 3 HvXun re Kal NrjXeidai. Caeiious, the invulnerable Lapith, was 
slain by the weight of the trees hurled on iiim by the Centaurs in the 
fight at the wedding of Pirithous. The Lapiths area prae-Helleni( 
Thessalian race; but, accordhig to Paus. ii. 4. 4, v. 18. 7, the 
Cypseiids sprang from Melas, son of Antasus, a man of Gonoessa 
above Sicyon, whom Aletes, in spite of a warning from an oracle, 
suffered to come to Corinth. In any case, Eetion belonged to*the 
prae-Dorian ^Aeolic’ population of Corinth (Thuc. iv. 42), the 
tyrannis^ as usueft in Pelopcmnese, marking an anti- Dorian reaction 
on the part of the conquerdU race. 

2 oi8^, ‘ he had no children by this or any other woman.* Cf. 

i. 215. 2 ; ii.^2, I, and especiaUy Arist. Av. 694 yij ov8’ dr]p ovK 
ovpavos rfv. k 

8XooCTpoxov ; cf. viii. 52. 2. A play on the synonym Petra, as the 
line before is^n Eetion. 

SiKacwo-fi. Here ^ ‘ chastise as shown by 1. 14. Cf. i. 100. 2; 
iii. 29. 3. 

3 alfT^s €v TTfTpipTt : ’HeTtojv (Dor. "Atriwv) €k Herp/ys. 

\c8vTa. The lion ^ a symbol of royal power, vi. 131. 2, and 
perj|«ps v. 56. I, vii.«225. 2. 
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Corinth is called the city of pirene (Find. Ol. xiii. i6i), but the 
site of the spring is uncertain. The Pirene of Strabo (379) (cf. 
Pans. ii. 5. i ; Frazer, iii. 32) is on Acro-Corinthus, a quarter of an 
hour from the summit by the east wall of the fortifications. The 
Pirene of Pausanias (ii. 3. 2) is in Old-Corinth at the foot of 
Acro-Corinthus, on the road from Lechaeum to the market-place, 
south-east of the well-known temple of Apollo. The latter 


Romanized fountain ot Pirene has been thoroughly excavated by 
Professor Richardson, of the American school at Athens, who 
showed it me in 1899. See J. H. S. xix, p. 324; xx. 175 ; Century 
Magazine, March, 1899. • 

6 <j>p\ttfll^a, ‘on a brow,’ probably of the towdVing Acro-Corinthus, 
though the town itself «tood on a rocky plateau two hundred feet 
above the plain. C£. II. xxii. 411 ’'iXw)? ocfipyoeacTOf Strab. 382 xoapav 
d* ovK cijyicav (Tcjiodpny aWa aKoKidu re /cat TpaxfiaVf ov Trdprev 

dtfipvoePTa KopivOov cip^Kaai kuI Trapoipid^ovrai" KopivOos dt^pva re /cat 
KaKaluerni. ^ 


y This story of Labda and her baby illustrates the tender and 
kindly feeling for children in Greece (Mahaffy, S. L., p. 163 f.). 

Nic. Damasc. (fr. 58), F. H. G. iii. 391 gives a rationalized version 
of this story, explaining the connexion with Olympia, but not the 
chest : rovs oiktos flarrjXBe kox eyvcoaav prjKeTi dpaipelp ciXXti 
(jjpdcravTfs rrarpt rds dXr/detaff eKirohwv aTTievni. do^nv de 01 ptp 
€nTni\ 6 *AeTLcop (Is OAvpirinp avro vrreKTiSfTai /cat erpccjyep u>v 

Ik(tt}u tov Beov, • 

I d-TTO T*qs Kv4/cXt|S. Cf. Pans. V. 17 * 5 cr<t>rr)pias €V€Kn tov 

KoyfreXov to an* avrov y€Pos oi dpopa^opcpoi Kv^fXi'Sai t^p XdppoKa ev 
*OXvpninv dpfSca-aVf rds de XdppoKas ol t6t€ (KaXovv KoptVdtot KvyJ/eXas' 
and TovTov di /cat dvopa Kif^fXov naidi Beadni Xeyovai. Pausanias 
saw in the Heraeum at Olympia a chest (Xdppci^) of cedar, whose 
carvings and decorations he describes in full, believing it to be the 
hiding-place of Cypselus. This seems impossible, as a /cv\^/»Xt;, to 
judge from the coins of Cypsela in Thrace, is a cylindrical jar, and 
that chest seems, from the accou^it of its carvings and inscriptions, 
not to be earlier than 600 B. C. Probably the legend here given 
arose out of the name Cypselus, but the magnificent coffer seen by 
Pausanias may well have been, like •the golden image of Zeus 
(Paus. V. 2. 3), a gift of the Corinthian tyrants. On the reconstruc- 
tions of this famous monument pf archaic art cf. Stuart Jones, 
J. H. S. xiv. 30, 80, and the summary of hi9l(and other) views in 
Frazer, Paus. iii. 600 f. 

dp,4>iB€|£t>v. Since the oracle is in no sense ambiguous this is best 
taken as two-handed, that is, two-edged (cf. d^(f>riKr]s), in the sense 
that while promising success to Cypselus and his sons, the oracle 
also prophesies the deposition of his grandsons. Nevertheless, 
since Scltd? is used of favourable omens, St^in (following Erotian, 
VOC. Hippoc. p, 43> Klein d 8k ^InnoKpdrqs ovk mni rov dpcfyrjKovs ^IXX* 
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tirt rov €v\firj(rTov W^erat Kara afi(f> 6 Tepa ra ficprf) construes * doubly 
favourable \ 

2 Periander’s sons died before him ; his successor was Psammetichus, 

son of his brother Gorgus, who only reigned three years (Ar. Pol. v. 
12. 1315 b 26 ; Nic. Dam. fr. 60, F. H.G. iii. 393). The precision 
of this prophecy shows it was made after the event. 

This is the conventional picture of the tyrant (cf, iii. 80 f.). 
Aristotle (i^ol. v. 10. 12) and Nic. Damasc. (fr. 58), F. H.G. iii. 391 
make Cypselus the popular leader { 8 tj pay oiyos), gaining and keeping 
power by the arts of a demagogue, unlike his harsher successor. See 
Appendix XVI. 3. • • ^ 

1 rpi^Kovra trta. Arfstotle (Pol. v. 12. 1315 h 22 f.) assigns^^years 
to the dynasty, 30 to Cypselus, 44 (? 4©J) to Periander, 3 to 
Psammetichus. Busolt (i. 638/.) takes 657 as the date of Cypselus’ 
accession, 586-5 for the death of Periander. 

0 pa<rvpovX(j> : cf. i. 20 f. Since Periander was one of the seven 
Sages, and ^"greater adept in the arts of tyranny than Thrasybulus, 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 13. 1284 a 26 f. v. 10. 1311 a 20) reverses the 
parts of the two despots. The story illustrates the truth that the 
opposite of Tyrafiny is Oligarchy rather than Democracy. Roman 
annalists apply the Greek tale less appropriately to Tarquinius 
Superbus and his son Sextus during his stay at Gabii (Liv. i. 54). 

2 avatro8(|;«v, ‘making him go back’ (cf. li. 116. 2 n. ; Aesch. in 
Ctes. 192), i.e. cross-examining him concerning. 

2 Divination for buried treasure is a familiar process burlesqued by 
Scott (Antiquary, ch. 21). 

M^\t<r<ra : killed, py)bably accidentally, by her husband (iii. 50 f.). 
Her real name was Lysicle, Melissa being a name given her by 
Periander (Diog. Laert. i. 94), or a title a% priestess of some goddess 
(Find. Pyth. iv. 60, Schol. ; Frazer, Paus. iv. 223, v. 621 ; J. H, S. xv. 
11). For the geography cf. vwi. 47. i ; Thuc. i. 46; Strabo 324; 
Paus.fi. 17. 5. ‘ The Acheron flows through a profound and gloomy 
gorge, one of the darkest and deepest of the glens of Greece ’ (Leake, 
N. CL i. 241). Hence it was a spot likely to be accounted a desoent 
into hell, where the ghost might be summoned back as was Samuel 
by the witch of Hndor (i Satn. 28). Other oracles of the dead were 
at Phigalea (Paus. iii. 17. cf. Frazer), Heraclea Pontica (Plut. 
Cim. 6), and Taenarum (Plut. Mor. 560E). On the custom of burning 
or burying with the dead clothe^, &c., cf. iv. 71 n. 

3 r 6 ’'Hpaiov. Clearly the shrine of "Hpa ^owainy on the slope of 
Acro-Corinthus at the west end of the city (Paus. ii. 4. 7), not the 
distant templ^ on the headland of Peiraeum (Xen. Hell. Tv. 5. 5). 

^pvyua; as an olTering to the dead (Horn. Od. xi. 25; x. 517) 
For the similar custom of pouring offerings into the grave through 
a hole cf. Paus. x. 4. 10, with Frazer ; Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, 

30 f. « 

KyiUaKt. This admirable instance of animism is rationalized by 
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Ephorus (Diog. Laert. i. 96), who makes Periander plunder the 
ladies of Corinth to get gold for the colossal statue of Zeus at 
Olympia (cf. c 1 n.). So Blakesley and Rawlinson think the clothes 
were burnt to get the inwrought gold ! A similar tale is tnld of 
Dionysius the younger (Justin, xxi. 3). 

Oco-Os . . . *EXXt]vCovs. Cf. ii. 1 78 n. 

93 I &c., ‘the appointed days.’ No doubt the antagonism 

between Corinth and Athens, which began with Th^istocles’ 
creation of a great navy, became embittered by the adhesion of 
Megara to Athens (Thuc. i. 105) and the conquest of Aegina (circ. 
458 B^C^and culminated inithe Peloponnesian war, might have 
been iWieen, but probably the prophecy \s p(mt eventum. At this 
time Corinth feared Aegina more, and supported Athens on several 
occasions by thwarting Spartan de;^igns (here and ch. 75), by 
arbitrating in her favour as regards Plataea (vi. 108), and by the; 
loan of ships for*the Aeginetan war (vi. 89; Thuc. i. 41). Com- 
mercial interest dictated both the earlier friendship aid the later 
hostility. • 

On the acquaintance of the Pisistratidae with oracles cf. Ap- 
pendix XVI, § 7. • 

94-6 Hippias returns to Sigeuiu, Digression on the %var between 
A thens and Mitylene for Sigeion, Artaphrenes insists that Athens 
must receive Hippias back, 

94 I ’AixvvTtjs: cf. ch* 17. His connexion with the Pisistratidae (only 

here indicated) may have arisen from Pisistratus’ possessions on the 
Strymon and the Thermaic gulf (Ath. Pol. 1 5). 

’Av 0 €jjiovvTa : in Mygdonia, whence Amyntas had driven the 
Edonians over the Strym<;^ (cf. Thuc. ii. 99, 100). 

0 €<rcraXot (cf. ch. 63) TwXk6v ; on the Pagasaean gulf, suitable for 
a naval power. • 

v60ov : illegitimate, since his mother Timonassa was an 
and could not contract a legal marriage with Pisistratus. A difficulty 
arises, because while Thucydides (vi. 55) recognizes three legitimate 
sons of Pisistratus — Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thessalus,as recorded 
on the stele in the Acropolis— Aristotle (Ath. P«l. 17) states that 
only Hippias and Hipparchus were so»s of his lawful wife, while 
lophon and Hegesistratus, whose other name was Thessalus, were 
born of an Argive. The best solution is due to Toepffer 
(Beitrage, p. 251 f.). He holds that Hegesijjftratus, illegitimate by 
birth, was afterwards legitimized under the name of Thessalus, 
which naitle accordingly he bears later in Aristotle*(Ath. Pol. 18) 
and in the decree of drifua against the tyra^its (Thuc^ vi. 55), 
lophon, on the other hand, was never legitimized, and was there- 
fore unmentioned in the decree. 

*HYTj<r£<rTpaTov. This name was given him for the part he took 
in leading the Argive allies in the battle m^Pallene (i. 62 ;.Ath. 
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Pol. if) ; that of Thessklus is doubtless a compliment to the 
Thess^ian allies of Athens (di.63). 
i Ik T?*AxtXX7itov. The tomb of Achilles, near the mouth of the 
Scamander (Strabo 600). , 

o{>Te irvwiva)crK6fX€vot, ‘not acknowledging their »laim /^u/, show- 
ing,’ though the district wasjtudded with Lesbian co^nies, Athens 
claimed it (Aeschw,£um. 397* 

X6ycp : 1^ an argument (cf. i. 129. 3), tak^n no doubt from Homer, 
and similar to those used to prove that Salamis belonged to 
Athens (Plut. Sol. 10 ; II. ii. 558) and to support her claims to pre- 
cedence (vii. 161 ; ix. 27). • 

*AX»calo«. Beloch*(Gr. G. i. 330) holds ^to his peculi^^J)inion 
(Rhein. Mus. xlv. 465 ff.) that this synchronism between Alcaeus 
and Pisistratus is historical, ^nd that there was no earlier war 
between Athens and Mitylene. Toepffer, on the other hand, 
follows Valckehaer in contending that H. here* is recapitulating 
episodically^ the earlier history of the quarrel, and is quite aware 
there were two wars (Toepffer, Beit;'age, p. 63, 240 f.); but E. Meyei 
(ii, § 402) rightly follows Grote in arguing that H. has unconsciously 
confused (i) the«struggles of the time of Alcaeus, (2) the award of 
Periander, (3) the renewed wars in the times of Pisistratus and his 
sons. H.’s chronology of the sixth century, frequently confused 
and inaccurate (Appendix XV, § 6 ; Abbott, Exc. xi), is in this case 
self-contradictory. Periander’s award cannot be later than 585 B.C., 
as he died about that time, and Hegesistratus was born after 
Pisistratus had become tyrant at Athens, circ. 560- 555 (Ath. Pol. 
17). We must then suppose that there was an earlier war in 
which (circ. 600 n. d) Alcaeus lost his shield, and Pittacus of 
Mitylene, by the arts of the retiarius, vanquished the Athenian 
Phrynon in single combat (Strabo 599, 000), a fact whose omis- 
sion Plutarch (Moralia 85 8 B) ^scribes to the malevolence of H. 
This war was ended by the well-attested mediation of Periander 
(Ar. fihet. i. 15 ; Diog. Laert. i. 74) before 590 B. c., and left the 
Athenians in possession of Sigeum. A memorial of their dominion 
there is the Attic inscription on the stele of Phanodikos the 
Proconnesian foivnd there (Roehl, I. G. A. 492 ; Hicks, No. 8), which 
must be as earty as the lirs^ quarter of the sixth century (Roberts, 
No. 42 ; Greek Epigraphy, p. 334). At some later time Athens lost 
possession of Sigeum, but regained it during the last tyranny of 
Pisistratus (circ. 535 c.). 

The attempt of the Athenians to get a foothold on the Hellespont 
before they were secure even of Salamis may be explained by the 
great value of the^ Pontic corn-trade to an impoverished Attica 
(Ath. Pol. 2), and a desire to deprive Megara of this source of 
wealth. For the expansion of Athenian power under Pisistratus cf. 
Appendix XVI, § 8 ; for arbitration, v. 28 n. 

‘sends.’ If. iii. 42 ad Jin, A corrupt fragment of the 
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poem is given by Strabo (600). Archilochus (fr. 6j, Anacreon 
(fr. 28), and Horace (Odes ii. 7. 9) record similar misfortuq|(|8. 

J7-IO2 Aristagoras induces Athens and Ereh'ia to s^nd aid^ and the 
Paeonians to riturn to Europe, The Greeks buni SardUy and as 
they retrea^re defeated at Ephesm^ , ^ 

g7 I €v TovTcp T$ Katpcp: i. e. 499 B. c. (cn. 33. 1 n.)/^ We naturally infer 
that the negotiations with Artaphrenes took" place sh^^rtly before 
500 B. c. 

2 MiXi?l<noi , . . ^irowKou, If this speech were historical, this would 
be the^arliest recognition Athens as the mother-city of Ionia 
(Macanj, though the idea may have inspired flie ambitions of Pisi- 
stratus (Appendix XV‘I, § 8). The claim was supported by ex- 
ploiting tradition and genealogies in the interest of politics (cf. i. 
142, 147 ; V. 62^10.). 

'TToXXovs . . . «va. The malicious suggestion that it was easier to 
impose on the whole people of Athens than on a single Spartan may 
well come from a Spartan souft:e ; but cf. i. 60. 3. ‘ The remark is 

a glaring instance of the political naivcti of Herodotus’ (Macan). 
Throughout he treats the Ionic revolt as a schtiiiie of desperate 
adventurers fraught with evils to Hellas (§ 3, ch. 28, vi. 3). Yet on 
his own showing the conquest of Greece was already projected at 
the Persian court (iii. 134), and Athens in particular was plainly 
threatened (chs. 73, 96). The action of Athens did but forestall an 
inevitable attack, -and facilitated later the formation of the Delian 
confederacy (ix. 106 n.; viii. 3). Her fault lay not in supporting 
the lonians now, but in deserting them later ^ch. 103). 

Tpels pvptA8as. This was the conventional estimate of the nunt- 
ber of citizens in the days of H. : and is repeated (viii. 65. l) 
for the Eleusinian procession, and (Arist. Eccles. 1132, Plato, 
Synipos. 175 k) for the audience in the theatre. The first authentic 
census gives the number of 21,000 for 317 B. c., but there is little 
doubt that the numbers were greater in Peri clean and even in 
Cltisthenean Athens. The number of those receiving state pay 
(Ath. Pol. 24), and of those to be billeted on the alljes (Arist. Vesp. 
708), is put at 20,000; and 14,240 received thfe^^ole of coin in 
444 B. c. (Plut. Per. 37). Beloch (Bev.^h. 3) would put the number 
of citizens in 431 B. c. at 35,000, and in 500 B. c. at 30,000; while 
Meyer (F. ii. 179), who accepts the 29,000 hoplites (including 
metics) stated by Thucydides (ii. 13) to ha#e been on the muster- 
rolls in 431 B. c., reaches much higher totals — 55,500 for 431 B. C. 
and nearly 50,000 for 500 B. C. This last estimate Jhust surely be 
exaggerated, but that of H. may be roughly»correct. Of course, 
no such number ever attended the Assembly, five or six thousand 
(Thuc. viii. 72) being a full house. 

5 ApXT\ KaKtiiv, For the formula cf. II. v. 6% xi. 604 ; Thuc. ii. 12 ; 
also ch. 28 and vi. 67. 3. Plutarch’s criticism (de Mai. Her. 24) of 
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this dictum is for once just as well as patriotic : apxf^aKovs roXfirjcras 
TTpotreimlp on roornvras noXeis xal Tr)\tKavTa$ 'EXXiywfias eXfvBfpovv 
€ir€X(ipn^CLv ano rSiv j 3 ap 0 dpa)v, 

98 r TOV8 IlaCovas. Cf. chs. 1 5, 23. I. 

4 AopCo-Kov. A landing at Doriscus seems unlikely, since it was 
a strong place (vii. 106) held by a Persian garrison (vii. 59). 
Moreover, Doriscus on the Hebrus is far from the home of the 
Paeoniansf>n the Strymon(cf. the march of Xerxes, vii. 108-13). 

99 ^ The long struggle between Chalcis and Eretria for the Lelantine 

' plain, which culminated in a war of pan-Hellenic importance 

(Thuc. i. 15), would seem to belong to the seventh centu tv. _ The 
war between the two fhincipals was fought out with sword amTlance 
(Archil, fr. 4 ; Strabo 448) by their knightly cavalry (Ar. Pol. 
1289 b 36), the Thessalians lilping Chalcis to gain the victory 
(Plut. Mor. 760 f.). But the war was far more thap a border feud : 
it was a struggle between two rival commercial leagues. Eretria was 
supported by Miletus, and probably by Megara and Aegina, while 
Chalcis had the help of Samos anti Corinth. In the far West, 
Sybaris was allied to Miletus (vi. 21 n,), and Croton to Samos, 
Probably the rivat Euboean cities were the channels through which 
the Eastern Greeks could trade with the West. Cf.iii. 59.40.; Busolt, 
i. 456; Meyer, ii, § 342. Eretria lost all importance for the time, 
and Chalcis was hardly recompensed for her losses by supremacy 
not only in Euboea but in the Thracian and Western colonies. 

H. lets us see the importance of the contingent from Eretria and 
of the tie between Eretria and Miletus. He also constantly affirms 
that the expedition o^^ Datis was directed against Eretria as well 
as Athens (vi. 43, 94, 98 f.). Myres (J. H. S. xxvi. 96) connects 
this activity of Eretria with its thalassorracy 505-490 B. C., and 
suggests that Eretria also had a hand in the great defeat of the 
Boeotian and Chalcidians (v. 77), which H. represents as a purely 
Athenian victory. 

2 o-TpaTtjyoiJs . . . Aristagoras seems to act as if he were 

still tyrant (cf. chs. 38, 49, 98). 

100 I Kopijo-cp. Coresus was a hill south of the river Cayster. The 

Ephesians seem to have lived on its slopes till moved down into 
the plain near the Artemisiuto by Croesus (Strabo 640), and to have 
returned there in the days of Alexander or of Lysimachus. West 
of the hill was the principal port of Ephesus down to Attalid times : 
at least Thrasyllus lanfied there in 408 B.c. (Xen. Hell. i. 2. 7). For 
a plan of recent excavations cf. Pauly Wissowa v. 2780. 

■fjyfipovas. The regular road (ch. 54) led up the Cayster*and over 
Mount Tmolus by ^le pass of Kara Bel : but clearly the lonians 
marched by mountain paths to surprise the enemy, otherwise guides 
would be unnecessary. 

ovdtvos avnwOivros- ^lutarch (deMalig. 24, Mor. 861) states that 
the Persians were b^ieging Miletus, and that the object of the 
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attack on Sardis was to raise the siege. If the Persians were busy 
elsewhere, we can better understand Artaphernes being caught 
unprepared and retiring to the citadel. But the story is quite 
inconsistent with H. 

dKpo7r6Xtos. For the topography of Sardis cf. i. 80 n. 

I ‘7r6Xvv. This is clearly identical with ro acrrv (§ i ad *the 

lower city/ Hence the same meaning must be given to iv rfi iroXi 
(§ 2 ad znit), though Stein and Macan there construe ‘^Acropolis’. 
There is no reason to believe that there were Lydians in the 
Acropolis, or that all the Persians were within its walls. Nor 
coulcj^£ie in the lower city^ompel the garrison of the Acropolis 
to corSe down to the Agora and defend themselves there. 

3 a-vv -n-XiriOelL . . . ‘irpoa’4>€pop€vovs. If H. means the reinforcements of 
ch. 102 he writes loosely. Probably»he refers to the garrison of the 
Acropolis called^(ch. 100 ad fin^ dvdpMv bvvafiLv ovk oXiyr^v. 

I KvpfiPTjs. The ‘ Great Mother ’ goddess of the Phrygians wor- 
shipped at Pessinus, the AipSvprjvrj of i. 80. For the 

Anatolian ‘ Great Mother’ cf. A|)p. I. 2, Frazer, G. B. iv, Bk. II, Attis, 
&c. ; Ramsay, in H astings’ Bible Dictionary, extra vol., p. 1 2of. The 
Atys myth which involved her cult is connected with Sardis by 
H.*s story of the son of Croesus (i. 34. 2 n.). The Great Mother was 
worshipped at Athens in the days of Sophocles (Phil. 391), and 
identified by the Greeks with Rhea, mother of the gods (cf. iv. 76 ; 
Strabo 469), with Aphrodite, with Demeter, and with Artemis 
as the lady of the wild woods. But here she is regarded as a 
foreign goddess. 

r6 <rK‘i]<n-T6p€vot. This motive is again put jferward vii. 8, P 3, and 
on the occasion of the destruction of Eretria (vi. loi. 3). The 
Persians burned temples at Branchidae (vi. 19. 3), Naxos (vi. 96. i), 
Abae (viii. 33), and Athens (viii. 53. 2). But they spared Delos 
(vi. 97) and probably Delphi (ix. *42. 3). Cf. also Troy (vii. 43) 
and Halos (vii. 197). The Persians needed no excuse for deste-oying 
Hellenic shrines (cf. Appendix VIII, § 4), and the accidental 
destruction of a Lydian temple was clearly not the reason. 

vopovs «xovT€s. This should naturally refer to the three satrapies 
(iii. 90), but the Persians who put down the \evolt — Daurises, 
Hymaees, and Otanes — were generals, i!bt satraps (chs. 116-17, 122 ; 
cf. ch. 25. I n., App. VI, § 7). 

3 (TTC(|>avT)4>opovs. At the greatest Hellenic festivals the prize was 
a crown (viii. 26). H. is careful to record athletic distinctions. 
Cf. ch. 47^; viii. 47, &c. ^ 

- 7 Spread of the reuolt to Carta and Cyprus^ vmth story of Darius 
and Histiaeus (105-7). 

I rd . . . aiToXiirovTcs tovs *'I<«)vas. Grote’s suggestion (iv. 2 1 7) that 
the withdrawal of the Athenians was due to ^ome glaring desertion 
on the part of their Asiatic allies ’ is a mere conjecture. It ^ far 
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more probable that the withdrawal of Athens, like the abstention 
of Sparta from all part in the war (Appendix XV II, § 3), was caused 
by more pressing needs nearer home. Twenty ships could not be 
kept permanently across the Aegean while Aegina with a superior 
navy (vi. 89) controlled the Saronic gulf. It may be, too, that the 
patriotic party had lost power at Athens. In 496-495 Hipparchus, 
son of Charmus, the leader of the Pisistratids, was elected first 
archon (I>!on. Hal. v. 77 ; vi. i ; cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. 22), and the 
Alcmaeonids seem to have been willing both earlier and later 
(ch. 73 n. ; Appendix XVIII, § 6) to make terms with Persia. 
Miltiades had not yet returned frorrTthe Chersonese to dead the 
patriots, though there must have been maaiy at Athens rSSctant 
to leave Miletus to its fate (cf. vi. 21 n.). 

2 Bvj;(ivTtov: as a Megarian colony unconnected with Ionia, but 
ready to throw off the Persian yoke (cf. v. 26 n.). ^ 
rds <SXXa^: cf. v. 1 1 7 ; vi. 33. 

sK'rrXuxravTcs . . . tov ‘EXX^icrirovTov. In this curious construction 
tjci) redundantly (cf. iii. 16. i) repeats the eK in cKTrXMo-nvTes which 
governs the accusative. Cf. ch. 104. 2 ; vii. 29. i, and especially 
vii. 58. I €|a) Toi' *V.Wi)(nrovT()p TrXfcov, 

Kavvov. The accusative is an oversight due to a change of 
construction ; cf. iv. 156. 2. For Caunus cf. i. 172. 

104 Cyprus had submitted to Persia (iii. 91) with Phoenicia, when 
Egypt, on which it had been dependent in the days of Amasis 
. (ii. 182), was tottering to its fall. Esar-haddoai (circ. 675 B. C.) 
enumerates ten vassal kings of Cyprus, among them the lords of 
Curium, Paphos, an^ probably Soli and Citium. Diodorus (xvi. 
42) gives nine chief cities in the fourth century — Salamis, Citium, 
Marium, Amathiis, Curium, Paphos, Soli^ Lapithus, and Ceryneia. 
Of these Salamis, Soli, Curium, and Amathus are mentioned by 
H. Salamis, as in the days of Kvagoras, seems to be the head of 
the Hellenic faction, Amathus ( Hamath) of the native or Phoenician. 
Cyprus, after sharing in Aegean culture, developed a mixed Greek 
and Phoenician civilization of its own. Cf. Excavations in Cyprus 
(B. M.), at Paphos (J.H.S. ix. 147 f.), and at Salamis (J. H. S. 
xii. 59 f.) ; Myre^, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum. 

1 H. gives us the follow in g*genealogy of the kings of Salamis : 

I. Euelthon 
^ 2. Siromus 

3. Chersis 

. I 

r'--— ; ^ 

Gorgus (vii. 98) Onesilus Philaon (viii. ii. 2) 

But Euelthon is king in the days of Arcesilaus III of Cyrene 
(iv. 162) ; so it is haiei’ly possible that his great-grandson should 
hav'if reached man’# estate in 498 h.c. It has therefore been 
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suggested that Siromus (~ Hiram) is the king of Tyre (circ. 550- 
530 B. c.), vii. 98, erroneously thrust into the line of Greek princes. 

P5 I Twvwv ou 5 tva \6yoy. The regular attitude of the Persian kings 
towards lonians ; cf. Cyrus (i. 153) and Cambyses (ii. i). Yet it 
cost Darius at least one fleet and army, and took five years to put 
down the revolt (Macan). On H.’s unfavourable view of the lonians 
cf. i. 142 n. 

clpccrOau Again a standing formula for a chard%.teristically 
oriental ignorance of Greece on the part of the Persians ; cf. i. 153 ; 

V. 73 n. 

2 cK ycycg Oai : a good example of the infinitive expressing a wish. 
GoodWm, § 785 ; cf. tk)m. II. ii. 413 ; vii. 17^; Arist. Ach. 816. 

06 6 Oeovs . . . pao-iXtjCovs : cf. iii. 65. 6 n. 

For the project of conquering oup colonizing Sardinia cf. i. 170; 
v. 124 ; vi. 2 ; ^d for the mistake as to its size i. 170 n. For a 
similar rash promise to ignore the claims of cleanliness, the story 
of duchess Isabella and the siege of Ostend (i6o?-4) (Littrd, 
Diet. Fran^., s,v, Isabelle). • 

08--15 Double battle of Salamis. Per sum victory 07i land, and re- 
conquest of Cyprus. 

Cyprus is the key of the Levant (Grundy, p. 105). Thence the 
Greeks could threaten the communications of Persia with the West,: 
since ‘ the only really practicable military line of communication ’ : 
touches the shor^ of the Levant at the corner commanded by{ 
Cyprus. They could also block the advance of the Phoenician ] 
fleet to the Aegean. Its strategic value bother attack and defence ] 
led Pausanias in 478 B. c. (Thuc. i. 94) and the Athenians, both in | 
459 B. c. (Thuc. i. 104) and in 449 B. c. (Thuc. i. 112), again to 1 
attempcits liberation. 

108 2 aKpTjv. That is, the promontory t^ap St. Andrd) at the end of the 

long tongue of land now ‘the Carpass’, called by Ptolemy (vir 13. 3) 
ovpa fiuvs. Strabo (682) is more exact in limiting the name ai 
K}mB€s to the rocky islands off the point, as the plural indicates 
(Hogarth, Devia Cypria, 81 f.). 

109 T ol Tvpavvoi : more properly (i 10. 1 n.) jSadiXcey.* The opposition 

of Greek to Phoenician explains theiP appearance as champions 
of Hellenic freedom, as it does the similar position of the tyrants of 
Syracuse and Acragas (vii. 165 f.). 

2 Skci>$ . . . ccrrai. The future indicative \^th oKm has the same 

force as the subjunctive in final clauses (Goodwin, § 324). The 
clause ddl)ends on noUfiv. * 

3 kowov twv Twvcov. This Pan -Ionic council is a revival of that 
at work fifty years before (i. 141). Its direction of affairs is implied 
in the brief deliberation of ch. 108. 2 ; cf. vi. 7. P. Gardner (J. H. S. 
xxxi. 151-60) secs in a set ofelectrum stater^nd similar silver coins 
a series issued by the league of revolted ci 4 ies. There is -some 
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humour in the airs of superiority attributed to the lonians. ^ To 
avoid facing the Persian infantry (cf. vi. 112) on the plea of disci- 
pline (cf. vi. 12), and to remind the men of Cyprus of their servitude 
to the Mede (cf. iv. 142), are malicious touches in H.’s Ionian 
portraiture * (Macan). 

no 'ircSCov. This plain stretches right along Cyprus from east to 
west, separating the mountain masses of the south-west from the 
range alon| the north coast. There is but a low watershed between 
the larger eastern part in which Salamis stood and the north- 
western portion round the Bay of Soli. 

ol pa<riM€s : cf. 1 13. 2 ; butrupaj/i/oif 109, 113. I. There yer e nine 
hereditary princes (l3iod. xvi. 42), one in each of the citieS^amed 
in ch. 104 n. 

111 I The Carians were adepts intvar (i. 171 n.). For their courage cf. 

ch. 118 f. 

2 For the ghastly wounds inflicted by a fighting horse cf. Marbot’s 
story of th?t)attle of Eylau (Memoirs E. T., p. 215). 

3 H., who is imbued with the spiilt of Romance, here voices the 
prevailing sentiment of mediaeval chivalry. Cf. Virg. Aen. xi. 688, 
and especially Aen. x. 829 ‘ Hoc tamen infelix miseram solabere 
mortem : | Aeneae magni dextra cadis 

112 I irejfj Kal vijv<rC : as in the later battle of Salamis in 449 B. c. (Thuc. 

i. 1 12), and in that of the Eurymedon (Thuc. i. 100). 

2 8peTT(iv(p : a weapon peculiar to Carians and Lycians ; cf. vii. 92, 93. 

113 I Kovpices. H. seems uncertain of the Argive colonization of 

Curium affirmed by Strabo (683). Steph. Byz. says KoOpiov noXis 
Ki'rrpou dno Koi/pecoy Kivvpov naiboSf implying Phoenician origin, 
since Cinyras in legend is Eastern. Probably Peloponnesians 
really settled in Cyprus in prehistoric ttimes, since Mycenaean 
pottery is common there, and the Cypriote dialect resembles most 
closely the Arcadian, the earliest Peloponnesian tongue. Further, 
the existence of the Cypriote syllabary shows that the colonization 
took place before the adoption of the alphabet (Busolt, i. 318 f.). 

'n-oXtp.iaTTipta app-ara. Meyer (i, §§ 455, 577) derives both ho^se 
and war chariot from invading Aryans. Whatever be the origin of 
the horse (cf. Rfdgway, Thorough-bred Horse), the war-chariot 
seems to have spread throiij^h Western Asia circ. 600 B. c., perhaps 
from the Hittites, to Egypt, Crete, and Greece. It long held its own 
against cavalry, since it was better suited for archers (e. g. Hittites 
and Egyptians), and kges passed before men devised weapons and 
armour suitable for use on horseback (Ridgway, pp. 481-2). But 
the chariot is^nknown in Greek warfare after Homer, sidee its use 
in processions at Efttria (Strabo 448) proves nothing. Its survival 
in Cyprus may be due to oriental influence : indeed, it is tempting 
to see in the treacherous charioteers an oriental element in the popu- 
lation. Scythed chariots seem to be a later Persian inverition used 
at C^naxa (Xen. An.«. 8. 10). 
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2 :sSoXCwv. Soli was believed to be an Athenian Colony (Strabo 
683 ; Pint. Solon 26). The visit of Solon to Soli, and the rebuilding 
of the city on the plain instead of on the height (atVfta), is recorded 
in one of his elegies addressed to Philocyprus (Plut. Solon 26) : pvi^ 
de crv fi€P SoXiOMTi ttoXvv xpovov €v$ab' dpdaracdv | ttoKlp pnLoL£ Ka\ , 

ytvos vfji€T€pop, Solon’s visit is traditionally dated circ. 590-580 B. c., / 
and cannot have been later than 560 B. c. It is therefore remarkable 1 
that a son of his friend should still be on the throne aiW killed in 
battle in 497 B. C. 

2 us For such honours to a dead enemy cf. ch. 47. 2 n. ; and 

for a similar command from am oracle, the curious case of CJeomedes 
. of Asf^palaea (492 B. a), cf. Paus. vi. 9. 6 f. * 

S115 I The phrase simply means ‘ to my time and need not 

imply a visit to Cyprus (cf. Introd. §il6). 

2 'iroXiopK€vp,€v*r|.^ Idalium, too, appears to have stood a long siege, 
as we learn from the bilingual bronze tablet referring to the work of 
the surgeon Onasilus and his brother when the Medes^nd men of 
Citium besieged Idalium (G. I>. I. i. 60). 

tiiropij<rcrovT€s. Mining seems to have been a favourite Persian 
operation (cf. iv. 200. 2, vi. 18), learnt perhaps from the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. 

^16-23 Suppression of the revolt on the Hellespont (iiy) in the Troad 
and Aeolis (122-3). Hard fighting in Cafia. 

116 €viavT6v. The gne year of Cyprian liberty and the fall of Miletus 

in the sixth year of the revolt (vi. 18) are the two definite notes of 
time in H. ; cf. v. 33 n. ^ 

KarcScSovXuvTo. The tense must not be taken to mean that the 
reconquest of Cyprus preceded the events next described, since its 
revolt followed the battle related ch. 102, now again mentioned. 
Probably the defeat of the Ionians*was not so complete as is here 
implied ; certainly the burning of Sardis had destroyed Bersian 
prestige and encouraged revolt. But the story of a naval victory in 
thft Pamphylian sea, and of Eretrian exploits (taken by Plut. de 
Mai. H. 24 from Lysanias), can hardly be reconciled with H.’s 
narrative. • 

’OT<ivT]8. For satraps and generals «n Asia Minor cf. ch. 250. 
and App. VI. 7. The practice of marrying the king’s daughters to 
prominent nobles was intended to attach them to the throne and 
so strengthen the royal power. # 

117 The Hellespontine cities are enumerated in geographical order 
from south-west to north-east, i. e. the order in Vhich a force 
advancing ffom Sardis would naturally attack *hem. 

118-21 H. is here probably recording stories heard at his first home, 
Halicarnassus ; cf. the prominence of Artemisia (viii. 68-9, 87-8, 

Q IOI- 3 )* m 

lio I AfVKds ffTTiXas : unidentified as yet, is s^own to be near the 
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Marsyas by the use of re Kai (ch. loi. 2 ; i. 2. 2). The Carian 
Marsyas, the modem China Chai, must be distinguished from the 
better-known Phrygian tributary of the Maeander (vii. 26. 3 n.). 

T8pia8o« capital, Idrias or Chrysaoris (Paus. v. 21. 

10), later called Stratonicea, is now Eski Hissar. In the neighbour- 
hood was a temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, at which the Carian league 
met (Strabo 660), but this confederacy appears to belong to a later 
age (Hick#, J. H. S. xi. 1 17). To H., Mylasa (i. 171) and Labraunda 
(ch. 119) are the great Carian shrines. 

2 Pixodarus, son of Mausolus, is presumably a Carian dynast, fore- 
father of the man commemorated by #he famous Mausoleum, who 
ruled at Mylasa, ancflater (b. c. 377-353) irv Halicarnassus f^trabo 
656). Another Pixodarus reigned B. c. 341-335 (Head, H. N. 630). 

Cindye is near Bargylia (Strabo 658), probably at Sirtmesh Kale, 
a Carian fortress (J. H. S. xvi. 196). ^ 

Svcwccios : cf. i. 74* 3 b. ; vii. 98 ; ix. 107. 3 n. 

3 . ?*. ws ovk shows that the sentence is not final, but records 
the opinion that they will be driven*into the river and never return 
home. Logically, ws should precede the dependent clause <pvy^y 
&c. 

H., as usual, shows complete ignorance of tactics ; he really thinks 
that an army should fight where no retreat is possible. Cf. Ar. 
Eth. iii. 8. 5, with Schol. 

1 'fhe Carians apparently were defeated on the low ground near 
the junction of the Marsyas and Maeander. They retreated towards 
Mylasa, but rallied to defend the sanctuary of Labraunda, perhaps 
disputing the pass frijjn the basin of the Marsyas to that of Mylasa 
near Alinda (J. H. S. xvi. 192). 

2 There were apparently three temples of Zeus (Strabo 659) : 

tXov(Ti. df UL MvXaofetv Upa dvo rov Atoy, rov t€ ’Otroyo) KdXovfiivuv kui 
X a^pavpdrjvovj to iv rr] ttoXci, ra de Aa/^ipcivpSa Kcopij earip ep ry 
opfi Kfira Tqv vTTfpOeo'iv tt]P ’AXa/ 3 ai/ 8 coj/ es ra MvXncra anoidcv ri)s 
TToXecDs’ evravOa p€q)s €(ttip dp\alos Kai ^oapop Aids' SrpaTiou' ripdrai Se 
vrra tq)P kvk\<p kqI vtto toop MvXao'fo)*', 6d6s t€ earptoToi cr^tdnp ri^aat 
i^^KOPTd arabltDP pexpi Ti]S TroXcwr lepd KuXovpeprjy 81 ^s TTopwocrToXeiTai 
TO. Upd , . . TavTfl! pep ovv idia rijs TroXcoor, rpLrop be ecrrip iepop rov 
Kapiov Atoff, koipop andpToapeiKapap ov perecrri Kiii \v8ols icai Mucrots' 
o>s d8eX(l)ots, Zeus appears, then, to be worshipped under three 
forms : Zeus Karios (cf. i. 171), Zeus Stratios or Labraundeus, and 
Zeus Osogos (FarneU, Cults, i. 170), but the three forms seem 
sometimes to be confounded together. Zeus Labraundeus is clearly 
the Carian \\^r-god, carrying the double-axe (Ad^pvsy Plut. Mor. 
301 F), often depioiied on coins of this region (Head; B. M. Cat. 
Lydia, p. cxxviii). The name Labraunda is clearly derived from 
AdIBpvs ; perhaps \a(:ivpip$os too may be formed from the same 
root, as the double-a.xp is a frequent symbol for the deity in the 
palace of Knossos^ciiscovered by A. J. Evans. Cf. Burrows, 
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Discoveries in Crete, no f. The double-axe seems also to be one 
of the attributes of the Hittite god Tesub (cf. E. Meyer, i. 479, 481). 
121 r6 TpSp-a ivl\aPov, ‘ retrieved the disaster* ; cf. vii. 231, viii. 109. 
2 ; Diod. xvi. 19. In view of these passages it is unlikely that r6 
Tpa>^a is governed by /xera, and dvAapoi/, intrans., ' recovered*. 

nt)8d<rcp (cf. UrjdaattSf vi. 20 ad Jzn.) is placed by Kiepert at 
Karaja Hissar. Cf. Liv, xxxiii. 30, and especially Strabo (61 1) 
UrjdaaoP fie Kal iv rr/ pvv STpaToi/eifcecov TToXL^Pt-op (ctti. But Strabo 
distinguishes from this little place, Pedasa, once a great city, the 
centre of a district Pedasis (cf. Plin. N. H. v. 107), above Halicar- 
nassus, placed by Myres (J. H. S. xvi. 192-4) at Giuk Chalar. Cf. 
i. 175 ? v'^ii. 104. • • 

Mvpcros 6 Tvytto : cf. iii, 122. 1. Presumably a Mermnad (cf. i. 7 n. 
and vii. 27. i n.). • 

‘HpaKXtCSi^s. The recently discovered fragment of Sosylus, a 
Spartan who taught Hannibal Greek (Polyb. iii. 20. Nepos, 
Han. 13), alleges that Heraclides won a victory at Artemisium, 
defeating the Phoenician 8i€Kn\(fvs by having a second line in reserve 
ready to attack them as soon as they had penetrated the first line. 
Whether this refers to the weil-known battle (Wilcken, Hermes, 
xli. 103 f., xlii. 512), or to some unknown combat during the Ionic 
revolt (Riihl, Rhein. Mus. Ixi. 352 f.), cannot be determined (Tarn, 
f J. H. S. xxviii. 216). 

j TpavwXXios: cf. ch. 37. I. 

K22 I KCos : a Milesian colony (like most towns on this coast), was in 
later times reckoned Bithynian (Strabo 564 ; Ptolemy, v. i). 

2 npyiOas: vii. 43. 2 n. ^ 

123 €Tdx0ncrav. The phrase probably implies that the plan of opera- 
tions was devised at Susa, not by the satrap Artaphrenes. Appa- 
rently the campaign against Ionia is roughly synchronous with 
those by which the Hellespont and Caria were recovered. 

• 

124-6 Flight and death of Aristagoras, H., who consistentlydepreciates 
tho^Ionic revolt (ch. 28, 97 n. ; vi. 3 n.), naturally regards its authors 
as untrustworthy adventurers. Aristagoras is moved to action by 
his own financial difficulties, and fear of losing his»tyranny (ch. 35). 
He has a glib tongue to deceive the miiltitude (v. 97) and a bribe 
for the Spartan king (v. 51), but he takes no active part in warfare, 
e.g. in the march on Sardis (v. 99) or the expedition to Cyprus 
(v. 108 f.). Here he is represented as a cow.'ird deserting those he 
has led into danger. But it would seem probable that discontent 
had been pife in Western Asia Minor since 512 B. C. ^iv. 137), and 
that there was a widespread movement against the local tyrants 
imposed by Persia (v. 37), the message of Histiaeus (v. 35) being 
merely the signal and the expedition to Naxos the opportunity for 
a premeditated rising (cf. ch. 36 n. ; Grundy^ p. 84 f.). Aristagoras 
may have been merely the mouthpiece of the general discontent or 
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the agent of Histiaeus, but the wide extent and initial success of 
the revolt shows that it was something more than a plot of selfish 
intriguers. 

135 A 4 pov : a small island some thirty miles south-west of Miletus, 
colonized thence (Strabo 635). The suggestion of Hecataeus seems 
absurd, though there was perhaps more hope of defeating the 
Phoenician fleet than the Persian army which threatened Miletus. 

1116/2 The dafe which suits H.’s narrative best, 497 B. C. (cf. what is 
said of Histiaeus, v. 108. i, vi. 1. 1), is rendered certain by chrono- 
logical data supplied by Thucydides (iv. 102), who reckons sixty 
years between the AtJienianfoundatioAof Amphipolis in 437-436 B.a 
(Diod. xii. 32) and the attempt of Aristagorss (cf. Busolt, iiu 'i99f.). 

it6Xw : almost certainly *Evif€a 'oBoi (vii. 1 14), the later Amphipolis 
(Thuc. iv. 102). The vaguenecs of H.’s topography, both here and 
in ix. 75 n., makes it probable that he wrote thesf passages before 
437 B.C. 


BOOK VI 

1-5 The intrigues of Histiaeus in Ionia. 

It is worth noticing that H., who elsewhere insists on the part 
played by Aristagoras (v. 28, 30 f., 98), here seems to regard the 
intrigues of Histiaeus as not merely the occasion (v. 35, 1240.) but 
the cause of the revolt. Histiaeus was a man» of wide ambitions 
(v. 23 n., 106), but his aims are obscure. Anxious to escape from 
his gilded captivity tjv. 35), he has no policy but opportunist self- 
seeking. His earlier loyalty to Darius was interested (iv. 137 f.), 
and apparently he would even now have been willing to re-establish 
himself in Miletus (v. 106) as the great king’s viceroy of Ionia. 
Hampered by the opposition bf Artaphrenes and by his exclusion 
from Miletus, he escaped captivity or death in Chios by claiming to 
be the author of the national revolt. Eventually distrusted by both 
sides, he became a mere free-lance and perished miserably. ^*or 
a more favourable view of him, resting largely on conjecture, cf. 
Klio ix. 341-51. ‘ 

3 KaK^v TocrovTov. No Ionian would at the time have thus described 
their great struggle for freedom, undertaken of their own free will, 
but H., after the event, endorsed the shallow view that the revolt was 
a blunder, if not a crftne (v. 28, 97 n., 124). 

avToto-i gr^matically goes with but, as is shown by its 

^ position, also qualifies rfjv , . . amV, ‘ what was the true bause that 
brought the revolt bn them.' 

This tale of intended transportation was a happy invention in 
view of the Persians’ dealings with Barca (iv. 204), the Paeonians 
(v. 12 n., 14), and sub^quently with the Eretrians (vi. 119) and the 
Mitesians themselves (vi. 20), and of the hatred felt for the lonians 
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by the Phoenician traders, whom they had supplanted in the Levant 
and threatened in the West (i. 163 ; iv. 152). For Greek proposals 
to transplant the lonians cf. i. 170; ix. lof. 

4 These Persian traitors in Sardis are a puzzle. Could they be 
Lydians who still nourished national aspirations ? 

I KaT-nyov : reducebant (i. 60. 5) ; imperfect, because they failed ; 
cf. § 2 tTreide and ^ 

Chios and Miletus were old friends (i. 18. 3), hence the former 
will not use force but only persuasion in favour of Histiaeus. 

3 That merchant vessels frorr^Ionia are meant is shown by ch. 26. I. 
Miletuft would suffer most from this blockade, as she traded largely 
with her colonies and factories on the Euxine. Histiaeus in grasp- 
ing at power in the North-East Aegean showed at least a keen 
eye for a trade route. * 

• 

6-17 The battle of Lade. The gathering of the fleets, and the seaei 
intrigues of the exiled tyrants (6-10). The attempt of Dionysius 
of Phocaea to train the Greeks ( 1 1, 12). The battle lost through the 
treachery of the Samians and others (13-17). . 

6 The four great naval powers of the Persian empire are combined « 
against the lonians. Phoenicia, Egypt, Cilicia, and Cyprus furnish ! 
Xerxes with 750 ships (vii. 89 f.). 

7 irpopovXovs or<|)€0)v avTti^v. The genitive is objective ; cf. vii. 172. i 

TTpo^ovXoi Ttjs 'EXXdSo?. These deputies must not be confused with 
the standing comifiittees appointed in some oligarchic states to 
examine measures before they were submitted to the people. Ar. 
Pol. 1299 b 31-8, &c., Thuc. viii. i. • 

Ilaviwviov : cf. i. 148 n. ; v. 109. 3 n. 

The resolution shows that the lonians realized the importance of 
their sea-power (i. 27; v. 1090.) as^ their past history had taught 
them (i. 17). 

Lade protected the entrance to the harbour, and played an 
imp^ortant part in the siege by Alexander (Arrian, Anab. i. 18 f.). 
Stiu an island in the days of Strabo (635), it has now been con- 
verted by the alluvial deposit into a hill in t|je plain of the 
Maeander. ^ 

8 For similar detailed catalogues compare those of Xerxes’ army 
(vii. 61 f.) and fleet (vii. 89 f.), of the Greek fleets at Artemisium 
(viii. if.) and at Salamis (viii. 43 f.), and of the Greek army at 
Plataea (ix. 28), as well as the catalogue of snips and men in the 
Iliad (Bk. JI). The cities on the Hellespont had beegi reduced by 
Daurises (v. 117), the Aeolic cities in the T>oad by Hymaees 
(v. 122) ; those in Aeolis proper probably shared the fate of Cyme 
(v. 123). Only the island power of Lesbos is left to represent the 
Aeolians. The Dorian cities are here and elsewhere in the Ionic 
revolt conspicuous by their absence. Of tlie twelve Ionic cities, 
Clazomenae was in Persian hands (v. 123), Vhile Lebedus ind 
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Colophon, which lie on the route from Clazomenae to Miletus, may 
also have fallen. The men of Ephesus took little part in the revolt, 
for though they furnished guides for the march to Sardis (v. 100), 
they massacred the fugitive Chians (vi. 16). The small number 
of Phocaean ships (three) shows how much that city was reduced by 
the great emigration (i. 165-7); Samos, on the other hand, has 
quite recovered after its devastation twenty years before (iii. 149). 
The order* is roughly geographical, but the Samians are posted on 
the wing as being the best sailors. The numbers of the contingents 
agree with the total and may well be authentic ; for the ‘ six 
hundred’ Persian shms cf. Appendix ?K1X, § 2. , ^ 

4 tA trep, ‘ which sh^l assuredly (revera, rf. iii. 68. 2) come upon 
them.’ The remark is not part of the message, but a parenthetical 
assurance that the threats are terious (cf. ch. 32). 

/ BdKTpa: the city Balkh (ix. 113. i), mentione^l as the furthest 
' limit of th^ersian Empire (cf. iv. 204). 

10 aYva)p,ocrwin ^3- ^)* ^o Stigmatize as obstinacy a refusal to 

listen to proposals of treachery sho\^s a bias against the lonians and 
for the Samians, which makes it likely that the story comes from 
a Samian source (cf. 13). 

1 T|7op6a)VTo. The word in this epic form may be ironically remini- 
scent of such passages as 11. iv. i, viii, 230. Elaborate oratory, an 
Ionic failing (iii. 46), was certainly unseasonable, yet the campaign 
of Salamis too was conducted by discussion (viii. 49, 56 f.). 

2 ’EttI fvpoO, ‘ balanced on a razor’s edge.’ Cf. H. x. 173. 

I iTTi Kcpas, ‘in column.’ Att. iitX xepa)? (Thuc. ii. 90, &c.). For 
the accus. cf. vi. III%3 ; ix. 31. 2 €Vi raft?. 

Skws : not final ‘ in order that * (Kruger), but temporal ‘ as often 
as’ (Stein, Macan). In sense co-ordinate with tx^a-Ke nap^lx^ re. 
Cf. i. 17. 2. 

SUkitXoov. This manoeuvre* (cf. ch. 15. 2) is again mentioned 
at Aftemisium (viii. 9), but was first used with effect by the 
Athenians in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ii. 83, 89, &c.), its 
absence in the battle of Sybota proving the inferior skill of the 
Corinthian and Corcyrean navies (Thuc. i. 49). It consisted in 
breaking through the enemy’s line, and then turning rapidly to ram 
one of his ships on its defelfceless side or stern. It demanded great 
skill in the coxswain and efficiency in the oarsmen. It was met by 
forming in a circle with prows outward (cf. viii. ii), a device which 


proved useless agaiiAt Athenian daring and skill (Thuc. ii. 83), 
or by drawing up the ships on the wings in a double line (Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. 29-31), or by having a second line in reserve |v. 121 n.). 
If H. is not guilty dl an anachronism, the Athenians only perfected 
a manoeuvre practised by the lonians. Sosylus even makes it a 
Phoenician device brilliantly met by Heraclides (v. 12 1 n.). 

3 The grievance wasc.that Dionysius kept the sailors on board 
practising manoeuvres, and the marines under arms all day, in- 
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stead of letting them enjoy themselves ashore like an army in 
tents. 

cKirX(2)(ravT€s. For the metaphor, here strikingly appropriate, 
cf. iii. 155 - 3 * 

1 Anxious to insist on the cogency of the motives which led the 
Samians to betray the Ionian cause, H. thrusts the bare fact of their 
treachery between two attempts to excuse it, oi 2ajutot resuming the 
ol (TTpnTrjyol tmp ^apiodp. His primary motive for insisting on the 
insubordination and effeminacy of the lonians is to whitewash 
the Samians. But we can hardly doubt that he was also influenced 
by thj fficls and feelings of*his own day. The contrast between 
Lade and Salamis (implicit in H. and explicitly drawn out by Grote, 
iv. 229) was surely made by men of the Periclean age, when 
Athenians justified their suzerainty over their Ionic kinsmen by 
boasting of superior courage and discipline (Thuc. i. 75, 99). Yet 
the lonians had long been adventurous sailors, had already once 
beaten the king’s fleet (v. 112), and owed their defeat at Lade to 
treachery. 

trevTa-n-XTio-iov : a gross exaggeration. The full force of Xerxes is 
1207 ships (vii. 89), or without the Greek and Carian contin- 
gents 830. 

2 For Syloson cf. iii. 139!., for Aeacesiv. 138. 

I iTTL Kcpas implies an intention to use the bi€K 7 r\ovs. Cf. 1 2. i, 1 5. 2. 

oiK tx“ ttTpcKcus o-vy-ypd^/ai. The similar confession about Salamis 
(viii. 87. I ) and tlie reason here given, mutual recriminations, shbw 
how conflicting and untrustworthy were the traditions of the different 
states. On the other hand, they give us a Uttle more confidence 
when H. by his silence implies that he is satisfied with the evidence 
at his command. 

3 TO koiv6v. No doubt the eleven patriotic trierarchs were members 

of the Samian aristocracy {rois tc ^ovaty ch. 22. i), opposed to the 
philo-Persian partisans of the tyrant. Hence after Mycale a«id the 
liberation of Samos their conduct is commemorated by the Samian 
government, which remained aristocratic at least till 440 13 . c. 
(Thuc. i. 1 1 5). H. must have seen the stele in Samos (Intro- 
duction, § 21, n. i). , * 

iraTpoOev, ‘with the addition of theif fathers names.’ For this 
honour cf. iii. i. 4, viii. 90. 4 ; II. x. 68 ; Thuc. vii. 69. 

15 T€o-<r€pdKovTa. The number on the Persian ships at Salamis was 
thirty beside the native troops ; on the Athcfiian there are said to 
have beey only eighteen (Plut. Them. 14) ; in the J’eloponnesian 
war the number was reduced to ten (vii. 1S4. 2 n.). The large 
number of marines here would only be useful Tor boarding in the 
old-fashioned style (Thuc. i. 49) ; their presence makes it all the 
more likely that the ascription of the duKTrXovs to the lonians (§ 2 ; 
cf. 12. I ) is an anachronism. • 

I MvK(iXT]v. The Chians, having broken thfc Persian line, ryuld 
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force their way through the channel past Trogilium, but the crippled 
ships had to be beached on Mycale and abandoned. 

2 For the Thesmophoria cf. ii. 171 n., and for similar worships 
V. 61, 82, 83 n. 

ol *E4fi<noi, This extraordinary ignorance of the fight at Lade 
may be an excuse put forward when Ephesian abstention from all 
share in the struggle except this slaughter of the vanquished was 
accounted ’treason by patriotic Greeks. 

For a real outrage of the kind cf. ch. 138. 

17 YaijXovs : cf. iii. 136. I n. 

inceXCtjv : where H. probably heard*the story ; cf. ch. 22 | v. 46 n. 

The buccaneer was still respedtable (Thuc. if). To 
prey on the enemies of his country would no more seem wrong to 
Dionysius than to our own Elizabethan seamen (cf. i. 163. 2n.). By 
making 6rst for Phoenicia he at once baffled pursuit, and surprised 
the enemy convoys. 

-21 fall of Mil eitis, with noles an he}’ friendship with Sybarts 

and Athens. 

18 VTroptio-o-ovTes : cf. V. 1 15. 2 n. 

Kar dKpT|8, ‘from top to bottom’; ch. 82. 2. First in Homer, 
II. xiii. 772 ; XV. 557 kut aKpr)s | "iXiov ntVeiyjJv cXeciv. In later 
writers it seems to imply citadel and all. Cf. Thuc. iv. 112. 

fKT<p cTci ; i. e. from the seizure of the other tyrants by Aristagoras 
(v. 37). On the chronology cf. v. 33 11. 

o-vptreorctv .* usually ‘ coincide ’ in time, here (cf. ii. 49. 2 ; vii. 151) 

‘ agree with, fulfil.’ , 

19 The synchronism between the Ionic revolt and the Argive wal- 
ls valuable (ch. 77 n.). 

I ir€pi <r(0Tt]pCT|s. Bury (Klio ii. 14 f.) shows that the only occasion 
on which this epicene oracle is probable is during the visit of Arista- 
goras -to Greece. The Argives, threatened by a Spartan attack 
(ch. 77), consulted the oracle rrept (rwrr/ptT/r mAios rijs yet 

the answer given concerns Miletus as much as Argos, though Mile- 
tus had not sent to inquire of Delphi. The answer of the oracle is 
only explicable On the assumption that the Milesians had asked 
Argos for help, and Argos Md agreed to consult Delphi. We may 
be sure that Aristagoras sought aid at other places besides Sparta 
and Athens. Eretria sent five ships (v. 99), doubtless at his request. 
What more natural thVin that, rebuffed at Sparta, he should turn to 
Sparta’s rival ? But Argos may well have regarded the risk as too 
great, and nolfhave gone beyond a promise to inquire of the oracle 
whether it would b6‘ safe for their city to send help to Ionia. Cf., 
however, the doubts as to the oracle raised by Wells J.H.S.xxv. 194-5. 

Delphi now, as later (vii. 140 f.), may have thought the Great 
King invincible, as d^d Aristagoras (v. 124) and the Samians 
(vi. >3), and have feeshadowed, if it did not originate, the 
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historian's opinion that the authors of the revolt merely brought 
evil on their country (v. 28, 97 n.). Probably, too, the proposed 
confiscation of the treasures at Branchidae (v. 36), which the priests 
at Branchidae and Delphi must have known was only too likely to 
be carried out under the hard pressure of war, prejudiced Delphi 
against Miletus. 

3 Ilcpcr^wv . . . KopT^Tccdv, ‘ as may be seen in the sculptures of Per- 
sepolis,* &c. ; hence ^a 0 vx<nT^fis Mrj 8 oSi Aesch. ap. Athen. 627 a. 

tp6v : the whole precinct with all its contents (iv. 108. 2). The 
actual temple (vqos) and the oracle seem to have occupied different 
parts of it (Strabo 634). ^ • 

AiSvpoicri. The wo»d is borrowed from tlfe oracle. Elsewhere 
(i. 46. 2, 157 f.) H. calls it Branchidae. H. clearly ascribes the 
ruin of this and other Greek tempjes in Asia (25, 32) to Darius. 
Hence, unless \^e suppose the work was done twice over, Strabo 
(634) can hardly be right in attributing the sack of Branchidae and 
the others, except that of Ephesus, to Xerxes in 479 B.C. Strabo’s 
account seems to depend on the story that the Branchidae them- 
selves betrayed the temple and its treasures, a crime for which 
their descendants in Sogdiana were said to have been punished by 
Alexander (Strabo 518; Plut. Mor. 557 B; Q. Curtius, vii. 23). 
The story may come from Callisthenes (Strabo 814), but is dis- 
credited by the silence of Arrian, though accepted by Grote, xii. 25. 

itoXXAkis : explicitly twice, i. 92. 2 ; v. 36. 3 ; but cf. also i. 46. 
2, 157 f.; ii. 159. 3. 

20 For such transplantations cf. iv. 204 n. ; vi. 3 n. The ex- 
patriation of the Milesians can hardly have^^been complete, since 
Milesians destroy the fugitive Persians after Mycale (ix. 99, 104). 
Yet Miletus, though again prosperous under Athens, never recovered 
her old position. 

’Epv 0 pi[J : cf. i. I n. ; iii. 93. 2 ; iv» 37. 

Kapcl n^8acr€v<rt. For the two places cf. v. 121 n. VVe cannot 
tell which is here meant, nor is it obvious why Carians, who had 
ahsO revolted, should be rewarded at the expense of • Miletus. 
Perhaps it was the Persian policy to set the native races against 
the Greek and so to hold both in subjection. • 

I Aaov T€ Kal ^KiSpov. Originally dejiendent colonies of Sybaris, 
which, after the destruction of that city in 510 B. c. (cf. v. 44 ), 
probably received the exiles. Both lay on the west coast of Italy, 
probably not far apart. Laus was on the ripper still called Lao, the 
boundary of Lucania (Strabo 253), four hundred stades from 
Velia. ^ \ 

c£civ(o 0 t)orav. Cf. Athen. xii. 5^9 i(f>6povv 5’ M Sv^apirai Knl Ipdrin 
ML\r]crl<i)V epiwp TreTTOtf^peVa' dcp* dSp 8r) Ka\ ai (piXiai rais TToXeaiv iyevovro, 
ois 6 Tipatos i(TTopei, ^yarrcop yap tS)P p€P ’IraXtaff Tvpprjpov^, ra>p 5’ 
i'^coStp Tovs Toai'af. These friendships of S^j^baris with Miletus and [ 
Etruria were doubtless commercial. Sybaiis was the depot to ‘ 
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which the wares of Asia and Egypt were brought by Milesian ships 
(cf. V. 99 n.). Thence they were carried overland to Laus, and 
there reshipped for Etruria. The control of this land-route was 
all the more important, as foes of Miletus, Chalcis, and her allies 
(v. 99 n.) commanded the Straits of Messina. The friendship of 
the Etruscans with Sybaris is in marked contrast with their hostility 
to other Greeks in the Tyrrhene seas (cf. i. i66). Further proof of 
the importance of this overland route may be found in the alliance 
coins (Pais, Ancient Italy, p. 83) of Siris and Pyxus (before 510 B.C.), 
and later of New Sybaris and Posidonia (circ. 450), Croton and 
Temesa, &c. (Hill, G. and R. C., pp.qo4, 115), and in the frequent 
occurrence of Greek Vases in Campanian and Etruscan tomos (Le- 
normant, La Grande Gr^ce, i. 263 f.). The colony of Thurii may 
have been an attempt to revive this old trade, Athens here, as 
elsewhere, figuring as the heir of Miletus (v. 97^ 2 n.). Themi- 
stocles would seem to have originated the idea of a colony in that 
district (vi#. 62 ; Plut. Them. 32), afterwards imperfectly realized 
by Pericles. 

2 o{i8<v &fioC<us. For asyndeton in such appended notes, which may 
be later additions by the author, cf. i. 20 ; vii. 54. 3, 1 1 1. 2, &;c. ‘In 
this they (the Sybarites) were quite unlike the Athenians.’ 

Phrynichus was an elder contemporary of Aeschylus. Of his 
drama on the fall of Miletus no fragment has survived. It was 
probably the first attempt to treat in tragedy an event of the day, an 
attempt repeated by Phrynichus in his Phoenissa# (476 B. C.), which, 
like the Persae of Aeschylus, represented the defeat of Xerxes. His 
earlier drama may h^ve contained reproaches of Athens for the de- 
sertion of Miletus {oU^ia xa#cd), and have been intended to awaken 
the national spirit and inspire resistance to Persia, perhaps by sea, 
since Themistocles, choragus for Phrynichus in 476 B. C. (Plut. 
Them. 5), is said to have begun«the building of Piraeus as archon in 
493 B.JC. (vii. 1430,). For his manifesto the author was punished, 
probably by those responsible for the withdrawal frorn Ionia (v. 
1030.; cf. Meyer, iii, ^ 182-3). Cf- prosecution of Miltiades 
(ch. 104) on his return from the Chersonese. 

duBdgavTi : the term for the teaching of actors and chorus by the 
author (i. 23) = ‘ putting oi^the stage 

22-5 The exiled Samians in the West. 'Freackerous seizure 0/ Zancle, 
Submissio?! of Samos %nd Caria. 

22 2 KaXTjv ttKTiqv. A Sicel city, important under the native prince 

Ducetius, circ? 445 B. c. (Freeman, S. ii. 109 f.). This i^ another 
abortive attempt to^spread Hellenism in the West, On the north 
coast of Sicily, which is almost harbourless, because the hills run 
right down to the sea, there was no Greek colony between Tyndaris 
and Himera. Hence the importance of KnX») ’Akti) which faced 
TTpdff Tvp(sr)vLr}v. Cf. the communistic Cnidian settlement on the 
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Lipari islands (Thuc. iii. 88 ; Died. v. 9 ; Paus. x. 1 1. 4, with Frazer). 
Originally perhaps a military brotherhood like the knights of St. 
John at Rhodes, it became a nest of pirates (Liv. v. 28). The 
Samians as friends of Chalcis (v. 99 n.) were on good terms with her 
colonists in the West. Zancle was a joint colony from Euboic 
Chalcis and Campanian Cumae (Thuc. vi. 4), but seems at this time 
to have been a dependency of Dorian Gela. 

MiXtjo-Ccov ol cKir€4>cv76T«s : i. e. from Lade (ch. 8). Thuc. vi. 4 
says more vaguely (ZayK^aloi) V7r6 ' 2 a^la>v koX aX\a>p *ld)j/a)P €K7ri7rTOvcriP. 
Ol M^dovf <f)€vyovrcs TTpoa-^'lSoXop rrj ^LKeXia, 

X *Em|€4>upcotcn. The epithet distinguishes the Itaiiot colony from 
the Lobrians of the mather-countiy, the Opuhtii (vii. 203) and the 
Ozolae (viii. 32), both of whom claimed to be its founders. 

2 *Ava^tXeci)s : tyrant B. c. 494-476 ^iod. xi. 48). For his friend- 
ship with the ba]J)arian cf. vii. 164, 165. 

Rhegium, like its neighbour across the strait, Zancle, yas a Chal- 
cidic colony. The close connexion of the two, and of tlie Samians 
with Anaxilaus, is attested by the adoption of similar types on the 
coins, the calf s head being a Samian type, and the lion’s head 
perhaps taken from the lion’s scalp of Samos (Hill, H. G. C. 29 f., 
and in more detail Dodd, J. H. S. xxviii. 56-76). Anaxilaus was 
probably bent on establishing his own supremacy over Zancle, an 
object he in the end attained (vii. 164 n.). 

3 Hippocrates ruled 498-491 B. c. ; cf. vii. 154, 155. He and 
Anaxilaus are tyrants, while Scythes (§§ i and 4) is ^aa-iKevs and 
fxovpapx^^i probably because H. drew from a source favourable to 
Scythes. Apparently Hippocrates is not an cc^pal ally but his over- 
lord (vii. 154 ; Freeman, S. ii. 113). 

4 ''IvvKa : an unimportant place, probably in the territory of Acragas 
(vii. 170), famed for its wine. 

1 Himera was a settlement of Zanefaeans (Thuc. vi. 5. i). 

StKatoTarov. This righteousness is in marked contrast with the 

conduct of Democedes (iii. 135). It was hereditary in the family, 
if •Cadmus, who resigned the tyranny of Cos (vii. 164), is the son 
of the same Scythes, as is held by Stein, Macan, and Busolt, though 
denied by Holm, Freeman, and E. Meyer. Cadmlis’ resignation of 
that tyranny and recapture of Zancle ?tom the Samians are more 
natural if his father was the exiled lord of Zancle. For a reconstruc- 
tion of the story cf. vii. 164 n. The full account in Pausanias (iv. 
25) is misdated after the second Messenian ^var, and so confused 
as to be worthless. 

2 dirovTiTt.* H., a true Greek, is more impressed by flie cleverness 
of the Samians than by their baseness. But he Emphasizes the one 
good point in their conduct, their mercy to the captive aristocrats 
(ch. 23). 

25 Caria had been temporarily saved from subjugation by the victory 
of Heraclides (v, 121). • 
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26-30 The last adventures and death of Histiaeus, 

26 I rds *I<ldvcDv 6XKd8as. Cf. ch. 5*3^' 

2 IloXtxvtj : a common name found near Syracuse (Thuc. vii. 4 ; 
Diod. xiii. 7, xiv. 72), in the Troad (Strabo ^3), in Crete (vii. 170. 
I ; Thuc. ii. 85), &c. Here probably a town in Chios, or on the 
mainland opposite (cf. Thuc. viii. 14, 23). 

27 I irpo<n)|AaCvctv : not really impersonal, 6 must be supplied (cf. 

§ 3 and i. 45. 2 ad fin.). The theology is that of the age, but it is 
curious that H. does not here mention the iniquity of Chios (i. 160) 
(Macan). 

2 Reading and writing were taught iif public schools for boy% For 
another disaster to such a school cf. Thuc. v*ii. 29. 

2 h Oics : perhaps Apollo, but cf. i. 31. 30. 

‘ cast down,* a metaphor from wrestling; Aesch. Pers. 930 
’Acr/a hi x6^v aip(os y6vv KiKXirai. • 

28 1 0 i<rov. JThe attraction was doubtless the gold mines (ii. 44; vi. 46). 

For Atarneus cf. i. i6on. ; for the Caician plain ii. ion., and for its 
fruitfulness Strabo 624 a<f)6hpa evdalpopa yrjv he tl ti]P dpiarrju 

T^s Mvcrias. 

2 ^'Ap-rrayos. Can this otherwise unknown Persian general be a de- 
scendant of Harpagus, the Mede conqueror of this region half 
a century earlier ? (i. 162 f.). If so, he should not be called durjp 

Tiepai^i. 

29 I 4>vXo\|ivxft)v . . . dvaip«Tav, ‘ entertains a craven love of life.* So Cic. 

Tusc. iii. 14 ‘ recipiat . . . timiditatem *. 

30 I dv€<rTaijpo)<rav. Impaling was a Persian custom (iii. 1 59 ; vii. 338 ; 

Behistun Inscr.). The explanation of the satrap’s and general's 
action is doubtless correct. The Persian grandees (cf. v. 23, vi. i) 
feared and distrusted the Greek tyrant, who may have been ready to 
serve Darius, but not his lieutenants. 

2 For benefactors cf. viii. 85 n.,*and for the justice and mercy shown 
them,*i. 137 ; vii. 194. 

31-2 493 R. C. Final reduction of Ionia, and of Chios, Lesbos, oMd 

Tenedos. 

31 I T« 8evTcptp *T€i* ‘ next year,’ i. e. 493 B. c. 

2 The passage is used in\he Pseudo-Platonic Mencxenus 240 C 
(cf. Laws 698 d) in describing the fall of Eretria. In fact, this ‘ net- 
ting * of the population would be as impossible in the mountains and 
clefts of the smaller idiands as in Euboea. Indeed, the flourishing 
condition of these regions soon after shows that these severities 
have been exaggerated. M. Polo, i. ch. 18 (Yule, ii. 98),* speaks of 
the Caraonas (apflHrcntly a Tartar tribe in Persia) riding abreast 
so as to catch every living thing outside the fortified towns and 
villages. A similar method was tried in Tasmania in 1850, but with- 
out much success. Cf.^N. Ling Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania, p. 2, 
for this modern instattce. 
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32 Cf. i. 169. The thrice-repeated conquest is true of the lonians on 
the mainland, but the islanders had not been conquered by Croesus 
(i. 27), nor yet probably by Cyrus, who had no fleet (i. 143), though 
the Ionian islands submitted (i. 169). Samos probably surrendered 
when Cambyses got control of the Phoenician navy (iii. 44), Lesbos 
and Chios before the Scythian expedition of Darius (iv. 97. 138) 
(Macan). 

33-41 Reduction of the Hellespont and Chersonese, Story of the estab-^ 

lishment of the elder Miltiades in the Chersonese and of his successors. 
Flight of the younger Miltiades to Athens, 

1 avToio-i . . . KaT* : to the Persian army attacking by land 

(v. 1 17. 122), as opposed to the Phoenician fleet. 

T€Cx«ot ra itrl ©pTjCK-ns, ‘ Strongholds on the coast of Thrace.* For 
a list cf. Scylax, geriplus, 68. On Perinthus cf. v. i n., on Byzantium 
iv. 144, V. 26 nn. Selymbriawas aMegarian colony founded before 
Byzantium, i. e. before 660 B. c. ; Mesembria too was Megarian, the 
ending / 3 pia being Thracian for city (Strabo 319). 

2 otKT)g-av, ‘took up their abode in,* not oiKiaavy ‘founded’; the 
previous existence of Mesembria is implied in iv. 93. 

For Proconnesus, Artaca, and Cyzicus cf. iv. 14. 

3 OtPopci: probably brother of Bubares (vii. 22. 2), and perhaps 
successor to Daurises (v. I2if.), 

€v Aao-KvXeCw. Cf. Thuc. i. 129 ; the third satrapy, iii. 9011., 
V. 25 n. ; cf. App. I. 

Cardia lay on the west side of the Chersonese, at the narrowest 
part of the Isthmus (vii. 58). Loyalty to Persia (cf. ix. 1 15), rather 
than its geographical position, explains its escape. 

1 The Dolonci occur elsewhere only in Steph. Byz., and in the 

catalogues of Pliny (H. N. iv. 41) and Solinus. The Apsinthii 
(ix. 1 19), evidently just north of the Chersonese (ch. 37), are said to 
have extended as far as the Hebrus (iv. 90), where the d^trict 
round the city Aenus had once been called Apsinthis (Steph. Byz. ; 
Strabo 331, fr. 58), Myres (J. H.S. xxvii. 173) holds that the 
Apsinthii and Caeni overran the region occupied by Pelasgians in 
the Homeric catalogue. • 

2 IpTjv. Wayfarers on the road were tfhder the god’s protection. 

This sacred way seems to have led east by Daulis, Panopeus, and 
Chaeronea, then south-east by Coronea, Haliartus, and Thebes, 
then south over Cithaeron to Eleusis, whence it was continued to 
Athens by the best-known 686 s Upd (Paus. i. 36, 37). ^This was the 
route of tffe sacred embassies to Delphi ; by it Apollo* himself once 
went (Strabo 422). ^ 

<KTp€TrovTai. It is not clear how the Dolonci could turn off this road 
to go to Athens since Laciadae, in which stood the family home 
of the Philaidfi (Plut. Cim. 10), was between Eleusis and Athens. 
Hence van Herwerden would omitf/c as a dittdgraph from f/cdA^. 
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35 Mahaffy (Social Life in Greece, 144) draws attention to this picture 
of the old Attic country life (cf. Thuc. ii. I 5 “ 7 )‘ 

1 Tt|viKavTa : during Pisistratus^ first tyranny (i. 64), while Croesus 
still reigned (ch. 37), i.e. circ. 5 jj 8 B.c. 

ISw 4 ,<rT€V€. In H. a vague term applied to a powerful city (v. 97. l) 
or to prominent individuals (39. 2), even if they were subjects of 
a tyrant. The technical sense of bwacrrda^ narrow and despotic 
oligarchy (Thuc. iii. 62, iv. 78 ; Ar. Pol. 1293 a 31), belongs to 
a more advanced political science. 

T€6ptiriTOTp64)ov ; a sign of wealth (chs. 36, 103, 122, v. 77* 2 n. ; 
Arist. Nub. I3f.). ^ ^ 

Pausanias (i. 35. 2) makes Philaeus the son of Eurysaces, the 
only son of Ajax recognized by Sophocles, but Plutarch (Solon 10), 
with Herodotus, Hellanicus, and Pherecydes, regards him as the 
son of Ajax. Further, he makes the brothers, Philaeus and Eury- 
saces, surrender Salamis to Athens, Philaeus settling in Brauron, 
where the acme Philaidae lay, 

2 alxpAs : the wearing of arms had passed out of use (Thuc. i. 6). 

The Dolonci may have seen in the encouragement of a Greek 

colony their only hope of resisting the Apsinthii ; but probably 
the initiative came from Athens. Pisistratus was fully alive to the 
importance of Thrace and the Hellespont (i. 64 ; v. 94, 95 ; Appendix 
XVI, § 8). Miltiades in the Chersonese might prove a useful vassal 
of the ruler of Athens, in Attica he would have been discontented, 
and perhaps disloyal. The removal of dangerous citizens was part 
of the policy of despots. Cf. the pilgrim fathers in America. 

36 2 aTTCTclxtore : from skea to sea, Cardia being on the north and Pactya 

on the south coast of the Chersonese. I'he w^all was rebuilt by 
Pericles (Plut. Per. 19), by Dercyllidas (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 8 f.), and 
finally by the emperor Justinian. 

The measurements given *are accurate, though Dercyllidas 
measured the breadth as 37 stades (Xen. 1 . c.) ; Strabo (p. 331, fr. 
52, 54) follows Scylax (68) in giving rough approximations, 40 and 
400 stades. * 

3y I Aajji4/aKT]vorcrt. Probably Miltiades, like Pisistratus (v. 94), tried 
to seize a stronghold on the Asiatic side. 

€v yeyovcos ^ not ft mere periphrasis for eyvmrfievos, but 

‘ standing high in favour with 

2 mruos tp6ttov. The old name of Lampsacus was Pityusa (Charon, 
fr. 6, F. H. G. i. 33; Strabo 589). No Lampsacenc could have mis- 
understood t]^e jest, nor could H., if he had read Charop (Macan ; 
cf. Introduction, § 19 (b) ). 

38 I ^ 6p.ouir|Tptov. MiTtiades and Cimon were sons of the same mother 
by different fathers (cf. v. 25. i). Since, however, the Cimonidae 
were afterwards recognized as Philaidae, there was probably 
relationship by descend or adoption on the father’s side also. The 
genealogy as given H. is : 
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38. 2 — 40 

Cypselus (34) y x =p Stesagoras I (34, 103) 

Miltiades I (34-8) Cimon I (103) 

I Olorus (39) 

Stesagoras II (38) x =r Miltiades II rpHegesipyle 

i 1 

Metiochus (41) Cimon II (136) 

<S)s v6po8 oIkio-tx). On hero-worship cf. v. 47 n., 1 14. 

2 t5Tr6^ppoT€pov : perhaps ‘passionate beneath the surface’, as 
viToirerpofy v7ro\lAafxfi6r€p(^ (ii. 12 . 3), and perhaps vTTOfxapyoTepos (iii. 

29 . I, 145- I ; vi. 75- I)- 

1 ol Ileio-tcrTpaTCSai : i. e. after 527 and before 510, or, if the plural 
be pressed, befoi^ the death of Hipparchus 514 B. c. (v. 55). 

dX\(p Xdycp : ch. 103. ^ 

2 ^iriTtpctov : paying honour to the dead ; so perhaps ramripia^ 
Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 1021 ; Soph. El. 915. 

ol X€p<rovtio-tTai . . . SuvaorTcvovTcs. Probably Aeolic immigrants 
in the towns, the tyranny resting on the native Dolonci. For 
dvpa(rT€V(o cf. ch. 35 n. 

o^vXX'r|'jT40t]<r6p.€vov, ‘ to mourn with him ’ (ix. 94* l) j cf. trvpdxdearOai 
(viii. 142. 3). For the practice cf. 2 Sam. x. i. Olorus may have 
been a prince of the Dolonci, or the name of his tribe may have fallen 
out of the text after Qpr)iK(op» Olorus, father of Thucydides, seems 
to have been a son of Hegesipyle, probably by a second marriage. 
Thucydides^ monument was among the tombs of the family of Cimon 
(Plut. Cim. 4 and Marcellinus, quoting Polemo on the Acropolis). 

40 A confused chapter, ambiguous in expression and difficult in sub- 
stance. The central statement that Miltiades fled before a Scythian 
raid and was restored by the Dolortci is clear enough. But of the 
obscure sentences before and after two interpretations are givftn. 

I. Rawlinson takes i/eaxrrl iXrjXvdee of the first coming of Miltiades 

to* the Chersonese, the Ta>p Karexdprtov •jrp-qypaToav of the advance of 
the Phoenician fleet, and the aXXa xaXfTrwrepa of the Scythian raid. 
But to this the following objections seem fatal : * 

(1) It is absurd to apply ptfoarL to api^iod of at least fifteen years, 
but the Scythic raid is clearly dated to 495 B. c., while Miltiades’ 
accession was before 510, probably before 515 B. C. 

(2) The argument is weak. Rawlinson*^ explanation implies 
that Miltiades’ temporary expulsion by the Scyths wjs worse than 
his permanent expulsion by the Persians, which is absurd. 

(3) The clear intention of the author in the thst sentence of the 
c%pter is to explain what precedes. Hence rpirep erei (§ i) must 
be identical with rpir^ eVet irporepop (§ 2). 

II. Therefore with Stein we must understated eXrjXvOee and eXBopra 
(§1) of Miltiades’ return to the Chersonese«(Kar^yayo>^, 
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awkwardly inserting the notice of his flight before the Scyths after 
mentioning his return. H. means that the fortunes of Miltiades 
went from bad to worse, his final expulsion by the Phoenicians 
being a yet greater misfortune than his temporary flight before the 
Scyths. Thus TpiVa> ereV tovtchv must mean the third year before 
this (cf. § 2 ; Cobet, Abicht), or, if this translation be thought 
impossible, Trpo must be inserted before rovrav (Stein) 

I ol vo^iSiScs : cf. iv. 1 1 . 1 . 1 9. 

4 pc 0 t<r 0 €VT€s {i-rro AapeCov. The idea of a war of vengeance on the 
part of the Scyths seems a mere fiction (ch. 84), since the expedition 
of Darius was at least fifteen, and probably twenty years before. 
Perhaps the Scyths fook advantage of the temporary weakefiing of 
the Persian Empire by the Ionic revolt ; more probably these 
nomads were some Thracian^or Moesian tribe and not Scyths. 
Grote’s suggestion (iv. 201) that it was the Persians and not the 
Scyths who expelled Miltiades is not what H. says, and rests on 
Miltiades’ ^supposed treachery to Darius at the bridge over the 
Danube (iv. 1 37). But this patriotic scheme is very doubtful ; perhaps 
it was invented when the tyrant of Chersonese had reached Athens 
(ch. 104), and was anxious to prove himself a true friend of Hellenic 
liberties (Thirlwall, ii, App. II ; Macan, App. iii, § 14 ; Klio ix. 413). 

41 I t6t€: i.e. 493 B. c. Miltiades fled at the first approach of the 
Phoenicians, as is shown by the mention of Tenedos (cf. ch. 31) 
and by his starting from Cardia. 

4 KCKoo-p^arai : = TfXeovo-i c? (ch. 108. 5), ‘ are, reckoned as’; cf. 
iii. 91. 2. 

42 The settlement ofTonia by A^iaphrenes. 

1 vciKos <\>(pov : hostile, opposed to upijvala (ch. 43) ; cf. Is oltryyvr}!, 
fj>€povTa (iii. 133 ; i. lo), es aKecrip (iv. 90). 

5 w<rC 8 iKot. The meaning is oiearJy that all warfare between cities, 
as w4ill as piracy and brigandage, was abolished, and SUai otto 
(Tvp^oXcop established throughout Ionia. We cannot say how far 
such treaties already existed, but the position of Histiaeus shofvs 
that hitherto the local authorities in Ionia had been allowed much 
independence. Si'he organizing genius of Darius took advantage of 
the revolt and its suppreSGion to put an end to this. Thus the 
lonians were compelled by their Persian masters to accept a unity 
which they had refused to impose on themselves at the suggestion 
of Thales (i. 170). In the same way private wars were checked by 
the Athenian (Thuc. i. 115). Evidence of long-continued 
enmity may ^e found in the dispute between Samos a'^id Priene 
recorded in an InsAiption in the Ashmolean Museum (Hicks \ 1 52). 

2 <|)6pov« : cf. iii. 89, 90. The statement as to the tribute is defectoe 
and difficult. Doubtless the arrangement of Artaphrenes appl^d 
to other revolted tributaries as well as to lonians, but H. mentions 
only the most impor|ant, just as the whole rebellion is usually called 
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the Ionic revolt. Again, the words tn Ka\ is ifie cannot bear the 
natural meaning that tribute was still paid to Persia in accordance 
with this assessment at the time when H. wrote his history, but 
must be explained in one of the following ways : 

(1) Grote (v. 194-5) thinks that the Persian king still maintained 
his claim tb the old tribute, though it was not really paid. The 
satrap was still responsible to the king for the money, though 
unable to exact it. As soon as the Athenian power seemed broken 
in 412, the great king pressed Tissaphernes for payment (Thuc. viii. 
5). The claim had been for years in abeyance but never with- 
drawn. We may compare thtf grants of My us and Lampsacus to 
Themistocles (Thuc. i. •isS), and of Myrrhina and Gryneium to 
Gongylus the Eretrian (Xen. Hell. iii. I. 6). The latter were held 
by Gongylus* descendants in 399 B.C.,i)ut all four cities were included 
in the Athenian e^jipire in its p^my days. 

(2) Some suggest that the unlucky states on the Asiatic sea- 
board paid tribute both to Athens and to the Great King. Some 
such arrangement seems certainly to have prevailed on the coast 
of Thrace under the Odrysian kings (Thuc. ii. 97), but the cases are 
not really parallel. 

(3) Another suggestion is that the assessment of Artaphrenes was 
the basis of the Athenian (jySpos, which was certainly paid by these 
cities before 450 B. c., and probably from 465. If, however, H. 
meant that the Athenian raKrai used the old valuation, he has 
failed to express himself clearly, and the frequent alterations of 
the Phoros on the existing quota lists seem inconsistent with this 
explanation. 

(4) The simplest explanation is that H.uses e? c/xf loosely, meaning 
merely till the Persian power was (Overthrown, i. e. between 479 and 
circ. 465 B. c. Some of the states were still paying tribute when H. 
was a boy ; in all he could (and doubtless did) talk with those to 
whom the claims of the Persian tax-collector were familiar# So 
a septuagenarian Bengalee might well write to-day : ‘ The rule of 
John Company lasted down to my time,* although it really ended 
in 1858. 

It should further be noticed that Diodorus (x. 25. 2) ascribes not 
only this regulation of taxes, but also the i^storation of constitutional 
government in Ionia (cf. ch. 43 n.) to Artaphrenes, acting on the 
suggestion of Hecataeus. Was H. unwilling to allow credit to his 
great predecessor for the conciliatory and suctessful reorganization 
of Ionia ? 

• • 

43“5 Mardonius establishes democracies in Ionia, Me invades Europe 
subjugating Thasos and Macedon^ but loses his fleet off Mount 
Athos and retires, 

43 I T<f ?apv: of 492 B. c. H. here begins his ^ear, like Thucydides, 
with spring. • 
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3 H.is so anxious to put forward his supposed proof that he makes 
cpe© the main verb instead of leaving it in a dependent clause. Cf. 
i. 27. a ; ii. 103. 2 ; vi. 14. i, &c. 

For the speech of Otanes cf. iii. 80, and for the ‘ Seven ’ iii. 84. 

It has been held that this is a reply to criticisms passed on the 
story of the debate (iii. 80 f.), but the incredulity of the critics is 
already noticed there, and may perhaps apply rather to the tradition 
handed down to H. than to the form given it in his work. The 
proof here alleged is of the weakest. Otanes, not Gobryas, was the 
advocate of democracy, and there was all the difference between 
establishing democracy in Persia»and^ermitting it in I onia, f urther 
H. seems to have &aggerated and misr^resented the action of 
Mardonius. In many Greek and Carian cities (vii. 98, 195) dynasts 
held their own. So in Chios Btrattis (iv. 138 ; viii. 132), in Samos 
Aeaces (ch. 25), in Cos Cadmus (vii. 164), ^n Halicarnassus 
Artemisia (vii. 99). In Lampsacus, too, the sons of Aeantides, son 
of Hippoclus (iv. 138) succeeded to the throne (Thuc. vi. 59). Here 
again, as in ch. 42, it is true that H. only speaks of lonians, but 
such a measure would naturally extend to all the revolted states 
which had expelled their tyrants. This establishment of democracies 
then may mean little more than the restoration of local liberties 
ascribed by Diodorus to Artaphrenes (ch. 42 n.). In any case it 
would seem to have been partial, and dictated rather by distrust of 
the tyranny which had proved a dangerous instrument of govern- 
ment, than by any preference for democracy. • 

44 I , Maice86vas (cf. v. 17 f.). H. (vii. 1 08) speaks as if Megabazus 

had conquered Macedon before Mardonius, but probably the 
Persian troops did not actually cross the Strymon till 492 B. c. 

fVT^s MaK€ 56 vo)v : from a Persian point of view, i. e. east of 
Macedon (cf. i. 6. i). 

2 ’AkAvOov : i. e. w^here Xerxes later cut his canal (vii. 22). 
Mount Athos is a harbourless coast off which high seas and 
dangerous currents are prevalent (vii. 24 n.). 

3 For Persian inability to swim cf. viii. 89. * 

45 I Bpvyoi. These Thracian neighbours of Macedon may be placed 

between the Strymon and Mount Athos. In the list of tribes given 
in vii. 185 they come between the men of Chalcidice and the Pieres. 
The two passages agree if in vii. 185 the Pieres are the branch of 
the tribe who lived east of the Strymon (vii. 112). Scymnus Chius 
(434) and Strabo (3^26) locate the Brygi far to the west on the 
borders of Epirus and Illyria. Probably they are connected with 
the Bptycff (vh. 73), the European ancestors of the Phrygians. 

2 aiorxpws iycovioMillcvos. Macan suggests that with the exception 
of the loss to the fleet the expedition was a brilliant success, since 
H. elsewhere (vii. 9. n. 2) allows Mardonius to claim credit for his 
operations, and acknowledges his success in reconquering Thrace 
and Macedon (vii. i»8)» But if the object of the campaign was the 
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conquest of Hellas in general and of Athens and Eretria in particular, 
his task was unfulfilled. And in spite of modern scepticism there 
is good reason to suppose that the idea of a punitive expedition and 
wide schemes of conquest were entertained at the Persian court. 
The conquest of European Hellas may well have seemed the only 
means of securing the dominion of Persia over the Greeks of Asia. 
The expedition of Datis shows that Athens and Eretria were to be 
punished, and also that the advance by land was considered to 
have failed. Probably its difficulties had not been foreseen. When 
this plan of campaign was again adopted, great preparations were 
made tp meet them (vii. 21 f.); No doubt Greeik writers exaggerate 
the failure of Mardoniift, but his losses were real, and his recall is 
best explained by Darius’ adoption of a different plan of operations. 

• 

50 491 B. c. Redui^ion of 7'hasos. Darius demands earth and water 

fro7n the Greeks. Medism of A egina. ^ 

1 8€VT(p(^ . . . TovTwv. In the next year after these things, i.e. 
491 B.C. 

©aorCous. Macan suggests that this second submission of Thasos 
is a dittograph, i. e. that H. gives two accounts drawn from different 
sources of one surrender. It is doubtless true that the accounts are 
quite independent, the second being jjerhaps learned by H. in 
Thasos. But the prosperity of the Thasians might well cause their 
jealous neighbours falsely to accuse them of intending to take 
advantage of the recent Persian losses. 

"ApBifjpa : colonized from Clazomenae and recolonized from Teos 
(i. 168 n.). It may, however, have been earlier a Phoenician station, 
since the name is Phoenician, and the early coins are of the 
Phoenician standard (Head, H. N. 253). It was evidently loyal to 
Persia (viii. 120). 

2 TroXiopK*r}6€VT€s : cf. ch. 28. Thd blockade showed them the 

necessity of equipping a fleet. * 

€K Tt]s Tjir«Cpov. On the opposite coast of Thrace the Thasians 
held Stryme, Galepsus, Osyme, Daton, Scaptesyle, &c. (vii. 108, 

1 1 8, ix. 75 ; Thuc. i. 100, iv. 107). From these mines the state 
drew its ordinary revenue, royalties, &c» while tfie citizens were 
free from land-tax and apparently all dfrect taxes (§ 3). Thasos 
is said to have spent four hundred talents in. entertaining Xerxes 
(vii. 118); its tribute to Athens at its highest was only thirty 
talents, which is, however, as much as was paiS by any state. 

47 This passage proves a visit to Thasos and to its^ mines over 
against Samothrace. Yet though the site of Kjjenyra is marked 
by the modern Kenira, Tozer (I. of Aeg. 307) could neither find 
nor hear of any traces of mining in that district. 

I ^oCviKcs. This settlement from Tyre is dated by H. (ii. 44) five 
generations before the birth of Heracles, on#the faith of mythical 
genealogies; cfi iv. 147, v. 59. Thasos was cdlonized from Pai^s 
88a«a 81 o 
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(Thuc. iv. 104) circ. 700 b. c. (Busolt, L 4^8), the best-inown colonist 
being the poet Archilochus. 

ToO #oCviKo«. For the genealogy cf. i. 2. i n. 
o< 5 vo|jia The old name was Aeria (Steph. Byz.) or Odonis 

(Hesych.). For the aorist cf. vii. 61. 3, 74. i. 

49 I -iroXXol jjtiv •fj'irctpwT^wv. The expression is vague and perhaps 

exaggerated, though Thessaly, Boeotia, Argos, and Delphi may 
have made submission. 

TravTis hk vYjai^Tat. Many had been already conquered. The 
phrase may apply to the Cyclades, except Naxos and Delos (cf. 96, 
97), and to Lemnos, Imbros, and SaSiothrace. • 

The account here given plainly implies \hat Sparta and Athens 
refused to submit, but the omission of the story told later (vii. 133 f.) 
of the treatment of the Persian heralds is remarkable. Cf. vii. 
137 n. 

2 This appeal to Sparta against Aegina (491 B. C.) implies recognition 
by Athens of Spartan hegemony (for which cf. i. 69 n.). Either 
Miltiades (cf. the sending of Philippides before Marathon, ch. 105) 
or Themistocles (cf. the tale of Polycritus at Salamis, viii. 92) may 
well have seen how menacing was the attitude of Aegina, and how 
necessary to Athens the help of Sparta. 

50 I Cleomenes is given his full style and title, probably to add 

emphasis ; ch. 36. i. 

2 Kpios : cf. ch. 73. 2 ; viii. 92. Possibly the wrestler referred to by 
Simonides, fr. 13 cWfad* 6 Kpioj ovk dcucco)?: cf. Arist. Nub. 1356. 
Such plays on names were irresistible ; cf. § 3, and Cicero, Verrines, 
II. iv. 43, &c. But the jest of Cleomenes is bitter, like those in 
Shakespeare attributed to Gaunt (Rich. II, Act ii, Sc. i). 

3 The retreat of Cleomenes from Aegina without hostages and his 
return with the other king to take them, implies that he admitted 
the validity of the plea (ch. 73). Yet the presence of both kings 
might seem to contravene the law made some fifteen years before 
(v. 75 n.). On the powers of the Spartan kings in foreign affairs 
cf. App. XVII, § 2. 

51-60 The story of the dual kingship at Sparta, Privileges of the kings 
with notes on non-HelleiHc custofns (ch. 59, 60). This digression 
(the main story is not resumed till ch. 61) is the most important 
contribution in H. to Greek constitutional history. It illustrates 
admirably how mucli and how little the Greeks knew of their origins, 
and also tl\e religious and military character of early kingship. 
The legend of the twins is a clumsy fiction intended to account for 
the dual kingship'" The most probable origin of this anomaly is the 
fusion of two distinct communities whose chiefs shared the throne. 
'Phat the two royal houses were of different origin seems proved by 
the fact that their hoires and tombs were to be found in different 
quarters of Sparta, <fhose of the Agiads close to the Acropolis (Paus. 
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iii. 14. 2), those of the Eurypontids on the heights of New Sparta 
(Pans. in. 12. 8). The two quarters way have been originally (cf, 
the case of Rome) two distinct communities. It is perhaps most 
likely that both communities and both kings were Dorian invaders 
(Duncker, G. i. 351 f.), and that the claims of the kings to Achaean 
descent (cf. v. 72 ; i. 67 ; vii. 159) were a fiction intended to justify 
the Dorian conquest. Wachsmuth, however (Jahrbuch f. Philologie, 
1868, p. I f.), sees in the superior dignity of the elder Agiad line, and 
in the claim of Cleomenes to be an Achaean (v. 72), indications that 
the old Achaean royal house survived side by side with that of the 
invadii^ Dorians. In any ca^, the rival theory that the dual king^ 
ship was instituted to weaken the royal power (cf. the Consulship at 
Rome) confuses effect and cause, and fails to explain such facts as 
the separate burying-places. For olher instances of double king- 
ship in Greece arid elsewhere (e. g. Siam), and for further discussion 
cf. Busolt, i. 546. 4; Frazer, Paus. iii. 312. , 

1 It is interesting to note H.’s claim to speak from complete know- 
ledge of Greek poets ; cf. ch. 53. i, and Introduction, § 18. The 
poets’ story was that Aristodemus died just before the Dorian in- 
vasion (Paus. iii. i. 6; Apollodorus ii. 8. 2). H. follows local 
Spartan tradition, as does Xenophon (Ages. viii. 7). 

2 ’ApyeCTjv. Sister of Theras (iv. 147), and of Theban descent. 

5 Tip-fiv. Probably the oracle punned on the double sense of yepai- 
Tcpov, ‘ elder ’ and ‘ more honourable *, The verse may have ended 
yepalrepov earn yepatpecv. For ripav and yepaipeiv together cf. V. 67. 5 *’ 

6 The device of Panites, used to interpret the oracle, might well 
have settled the question of succession. Indeed, the younger child 
seems to have been brought up as a private individual (§ 7). The 
story is inconsistent as well as unhistorical. 

7 «v T<p 8T)fjLO(rC(p, ‘in some state building’ (cf. vii. 144 ep ra koiv^) 
(Abbott) rather than (Stein) ‘at th^ public charge* under official 
guardianship (cf, ch. 57.2, 92. 2). Theras is ignored in this story, 
but cf. iv. 147. 

1 td \€Y6fji€va ; i. e. the common Hellenic tradition found in the 
poets and logographers, 

TovTovs . . . pao-tX^as. The Heracleid leaders (cf. §* 2) of the Dorian 
invasion. The genealogy is Hyllus— 'H?racles — Amphitryon — Al- 
caeus — Perseus. 

ToO OeoO : i. e. Zeus, called father of Perseus (vii. 61. 3). ‘ Omit- 

ting the god, the accepted list is correct.’ ]fl[. cannot accept the 
divine parentage of Perseus, as is shown by his treatm^t elsewhere 
of heroic genealogies (cf. ii. 43-5, 142-6; iv. 5. i)^ 

. . . cTcXcov. Perseus and his race, though by descent 
Egyptian, from his- time on were accounted Hellenes reigning for 
four generations in Argos. For ereXeop cf. ii. 51. 2 ; vi. 108. 5. 

2 *A|jL4>tTpvicov. Had there been in the case#of Perseus a reputed 
mortal father as in the case of Heracles Amphift*yon, H. might h%ve 
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assumed the existence of two Perseus’ (cf. ii. 43), one son of a god, 
the other of a mortal. 

lOa^cvIcs : by direct descent genuine. H. (cf. ii. 91. 5) accepts the 
well-known Danaid legend, from the Epic Danais, and the Supplices 
of Aeschylus. 

This ‘Persian* story varies from the ordinary Hellenic (vii. 61. 

^ 150) in the important points, that Perseus does not go from Argos 
to Cepheus, king of the Cephenes (i.e. the Assyrians, vii. 61. 2), to 
marry his daughter Andromeda, and so become the father of Perses, 
the eponym of the Persians, but is himself of Assyrian descent, and 
the first of his family to become h Greek. Yet the env oys of 
Xerxes (vii. 150) are represented as accepting the ordinary Greek 
view. 

55 S Tt 8 f, ‘wherefore and for vtf^hat services they, though Egyptians, 
attained.* The points omitted are the adoption* of the Heracleid 
Hyllus by, the Dorian king Aegimius, which gave the Dorians 
a claim to the heritage of the Heracleids, the Peloponnese, and the 
exploits of the Heracleids who led the Dorian invasion (ix. 26 f.). 

<SXXoi<ri. Possibly the writer of the Epic ‘Aegimius*, more pro- 
bably the Logographers, e. g. Charon of Lampsacus; cf. Introd. § 19. 
This refusal to repeat a story which had already received literary 
treatment cannot be generalized into a maxim for H.’s whole work 
(Macan, p. Ixxxiii n.). 

56 The honours given the Spartan kings are divided into three 
classes : (i) in war, ch. 56 ; (2) in peace, ch. 57 ; (3) after death, 
ch. 58. H. (cf. 58. 1 ) perhaps regards them as resting on some such 
contract between king and people as the monthly oath in Xen. Rep. 
Lac. XV. 7. The eponymous hero Lacedaemon is (in Paus. iii. i. 
2, 20. 2), son of Zeus and Taygete, and husband of Sparta. His 
shrine was at Alesiae between Therapne and Taygetus. With 
AaKeBaifjLOjp Stein compares Zevs * Ayaixifivoavy Z, *Afj,(f>idpao5y Z. 

KTuoav, Z. 'lipaKXrjSf Z. Tpo0ct)i/iof, but none of these is so definitely 
local. Zevs AaK€daLfX(ov would seem to be a primitive local deity, 
possibly chthonian, afterwards degraded into a ‘ hero *. 
Ovpdpios is the^lord of the heavens. The latter cult (ra peyaXa 
OvpdpLo) continued under^the Roman empire (C. LG. 1241, 1420). 
The Spartan kings as Heracleids were descendants of Zeus, and his 
natural representatives, as were the Heracleid kings of Macedon of 
the Boltiaean Zeus, jnd the Aeacid princes in Epirus of the Dodo- 
naean (Preller, i. 149). Xenophon (Rep. Lac. xiii and xvj tells us 
the king ofijf^red all public sacrifices, and in particular, to Zeus 
Agetor on settingjforth to war, and to Zeus and Athena on crossing 
the frontier. 

'ir6Xc(iov €K<|)€p€iv. Perhaps in prehistoric times the kings could 
actually declare war, but, even if this be so, the necessity of the 
people’s consent wai' early established (cf. App. XVII, § 2). 
Tj^ces^of the royal tiontrol of foreign affairs may be found even in 
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the fifth century (cf. v. 74, 75 ; vi. 73), but later this power was 
vested in the Ephors (Xen. Hell. iii. i. i ; v. 2. 9, ii) ; Xenophon 
describes this state of things when he limits the power of the kings 
to the conduct of the campaign. (Rep. Lac. ch. xv (TTparlav onoi hv f} 
TToXt? iKTTifinrj rjyeiaQat^ cf. ch. xiii.) Only when he had crossed the 
frontier after favourable auspices (bia^ar^pia) did the king exercise 
a really sovran power (Thuc. v, 60, 66 ; viii. 5, and in general App. 
XVII, § 2). Even in the field insubordination was not unknown 
(ix. 55 ; Thuc. v. 72). 

€v ^vci. Probably such an execration entailed exile (cf. Thuc. 
v. 72). Such curses often wiftre extended to ^le whole house (cf. 
Hicks, *23 ; C. T. G. 26g^ ; Aeschin. c. Ctes. § no). 

TTpoiTovs : cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii ovfifU avrov TrpocrSev Tropeveraij 

TrX^r S/ctptTflt Ka\ oi Trpoepivpafifvoi iTrnfiF. 

^Karov. The full number of mTrelf was three hundred ; cf. i. 67. 
5 n., vii. 205. 2, viii. 124. 3 ; Thuc. v. 72. This hundred might be 
the contingent of one of the three Dorian tribes. 

irpopdroio-t : for offerings, victims being required for the bia^arrjpin 
and for sacrifices before battle. The king’s perquisites remind us 
of Homeric customs (cf. II. vii. 321 ; Od. iv. 66), and may be due 
to the religious origin of the office. For similar priestly claims cf. 
I Sam. ii. 13 f. 

I OvorCrj . . . 8T|poT€X’fis : offered by the kings; cf. 5611. ; Xen. Rep. 
Lac. XV. 2. 

apx€<r 0 ai : SC. rovt Wpoi/raf, the attendants. For similar honours 
cf. Thuc. i. 25 ovr€ KopivSico dvbpi TrpoKarapxdpevoi r&v Uptov (Abbott). 

SC-n-Xrio-ia. ovx ipa binXdcna KaraipdyoKP, oXX’ ipa koI otto rovbe rip^aai 
exoifPf Cl Tipa ^ovXoiPTo (Xen. Rep, Lac, xv. 4). Xerxes (vii. 103. 1) 
distinctly alludes to this custom. 

o’trovSapxCas : again a Homeric custom (II. xii. 310 f.). 

vcopi^vCas. The first day of the nfonth (‘new moon’) was every- 
where sacred, and a day of offering to the gods (Upn imprjPLay cpjTi^pa : 
cf. viii. 41. 2) ; the seventh was the birthday of Apollo and specially 
dedicated to him (Hesiod, *'Epya 770). For the accusative cf. i. 181. 
5, 186. 3 ; vii. 50. 4, 203. I. 

pcStfivov. The old view that the Laconian or Aeginetan medim- 
nus was half as much again as the Aftic (Athenaeus, 141 C) is 
disproved by Ath. Pol. ch. 10 (Sandys, note ; cf. G. F. Hill, Num. 
Chron. 1897, p. 284 f.). Probably the Pheidonian measures are 
equivalent to the Babylonian, and stood to the Solonian in the 
ratio of 12 ; 13. Since the Attic medimnus contains gearly twelve 
gallons, the Pheidonian would be nearly eleven ^llons. 

TcrApTt) cannot be the Attic rcraprop, which, being the quarter of 
the sextarius (fforr??), belongs to Roman times and is far too small, 
being about a quarter of a pint. Since the monthly contribution of 
each Spartan to the Syssitia was a medim»us of meal and eight 
of wine (Plut. Lyc. 12), this Laconian rcrdpTf} may be one of eijjht 
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j^oer, or about five and a half gallons ; if, however, the proportion 
given in §3 of one cotyle to two choenices be taken, it would be hut 
two 

'irpocSpCas : concrete; cf. iv. 88. i. For the abstract sense cf. 
i. 54. 2; ix, 73. 3. This custom is illustrated by the anecdote in 
ch. 67. 

'irp^cCvovs. Proxeni are usually citizens of a foreign city who 
undertook to watch over the interests of the community which they 
represented, e. g. Callias was Proxenus of Sparta at Athens (cf. viii. 
136. I ; Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 4). The Proxenia in these cases seems to 
have been almost hereditary in chanictcr (Thuc. v. 43 ; vi. ^9). It 
does not appear prooable that the kings hcKi the appointment either 
of these Spartan Proxeni abroad or of the representatives of foreign 
states in Sparta. Hence P. ^onceaux has suggested that these 
proxeni nominated by the kings were special ones appointed to do the 
Honours of^the state to foreigners who had no ordinary representative 
at Sparta ; for some late analogies cf. Smith, Antiquities, i. 978. 

IIijOtoL. The connexion of Sparta with Delphi was peculiarly 
close. Cic. de Divin. i. 95 * (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus 
semper aut Delphis oraculum aut ab Hammone ant a Dodona 
petebant Cf. v. 63. 90 ; vii. 220. Other states employed Ofapoi 

<nT€6|X€voi. Apparently they messed with the king at the Phiditia. 
Xen. Lac. xv. 5 Ka\ (Tva-Kr^vovs bvo cKarepco Trpotr- 

eXeardai ot di) koX UvBtoi KaXovPTai, 

3 The prisoners at Sphacteria were allowed tw® choenices of 

meal and two cotylae of wine ; their servants were given half this 
amount (Thuc. iv. 16). 

4 rds p.avTifiias : SO Cleomenes carried off a collection from Athens 
(v. 90). 

(jtovvovs : i. e. without the Ephors and Gerousia. 

iraTpovpxov. An only daughter was styled €mK\r)po9 (or in Doric 
€7ri7t7lpaTis or Tra/xoixos), which means not that she is the heiress, 
but that she* passes with the inheritance. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 6. 
II, 1270 a 26 f.) distinctly tells us that if a father died intestate 
leaving only a daughter, the heir, as guardian of the orphan daughter, 
chose her a husband, and that even the father had but recently 
acquired the right to dispt)se of his daughters hand as he pleased. 
In the days of H. the kings dealt with the question, as did the 
Archon Eponymus at Athens. In so doing they clearly acted as 
judges merely deterrAining to whom the iniKkrjpos belonged by law. 
All this is eyjlained by the primitive constitution of the Graeco- 
Roman family. The inheritance, along with the household cults, and 
patria potest as, always passed to males. If, then, there were no sons 
but only a daughter, the ancient principle debarred her from heirship, 
but by custom she passed with the inheritance to the nearest male 
relative, whom she nvirried (so Gorgo Leonidas, vii. 205 ; cf. also 
viy.71 ; Plut. Agis^ll). Apparently a father, if he gave an only 
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daughter in marriage, must give her to the nearest relative, 
or to an adopted son. But adoption (§ 5) itself took place 
before the kings, and must have been subject to legal rules. If 
the father died without betrothing his daughter, the nearest male 
relative could claim both the inheritance and the hand of the 
daughter. If there were several claimants the kings decided 
between them. The same principles held good in Crete (cf. the 
Gortyna Code) and at Athens. Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, Nouvelles 
Recherches, pp. 97 f. 

68wv Btjjjloo-vcwv. According to Stein and Gilbert, this refers only 
to the delimitation of roads ^nd private estates, but the kings as 
leaders in war may hay^ been charged with the care of roads. 

5 irapiiiav. The words imply that the kings were not ex-officio 
presidents. Doubtless the Ephors^both convened (Xen. Hell. iii. 
3. 8) and presided over the Gerousia. Cf. App. XVII, § 2. 

8t)o Tt^tjxfvovs. There can be little doubt Thucydides 

refers to this passage (i. 20. 3) when he gives as an instance of 
popular errors the belief that each of the Spartan kings had two 
votes, not one only, since he corrects in the same sentence another 
supposed error in H. (ix. 53)) noWa 8e xat aXXa m kqi pvp ovra Kai ov 
;(pdi/a) d}xpT](rTovp€Pa Kal oi aXXoi ''EXkrjves ovk dpS(i>s oXopraiy &aTT€p rod? 
re AoKedatpopicop ^aaiXeae pia irpocrridearOat eKcirepop aXXa 

dvoiPf Kal TOP IJirapdrTjp Xo^op avroXs eipni o? ovS* eyevero TTcoTToTf. But 
H., though the expression is obscure, probably means not that each 
king had two votes, but that two votes were given for the iwo 
absent kings, and *that the vote of the relative who acted as proxy 
for both was the third. He, however, overlooks the fact that the same 
person could not be the nearest relative of both kings, since the two 
houses were only related by a fictitious genealogy and never inter- 
married. Really there must have been two proxies, one for each 
king. H. Richards (Cl. R. xix. 343) would omit rpirrip di rfjp ewurwj/ 
as a late insertion, and so get clearly the sense that the n^rest 
relative of each king gave two votes, his' own and that of the king 
h’s kinsman. 

I Xep-qTas. Beating a bronze cauldron would keep off evil spirits, 
the original meaning of the ‘ passing bell ’. Cf. A,.B. Cook, J. H. S. 
xxii. 14 f. # 

KaTa|jiiaCv€<r 0 ai. Such extravagant signs of mourning (ptaapoi) as 
tearing the hair, rending the garments, and throwing dust on the 
head and clothing, were at Athens restricted by Solon (Plut. ch. 12 ; 
cf. Thuc. ii. 45), and at Sparta forbidden by Lycurgus for private 
persons (Plut. Lyc. 27, Mor. 238 D). They are atsurvival from 
barbarism (cf. viii. 99 ; ix. 24^ or from heroic time* (cf. II. xviii. 23 f.). 
So Xen. Rep. Lac. XV. 9 at de reXevrrjo-aPTL Tipal ^aatXei dedoprai, 
r^de iSovXoPTai djjXovp oi AvKOvpyov popoi, on ov^ «? dpdpG)irov 9 f dXX* oj? 
rjpaas Tovs AaKedaifxoviap ^aaiXeis irporenprjKaa-ip, Cf. Xen. Hell, 
iii. 3 - 
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2 AaKcSaC^iovot = Laconia (cf. vii. 234. 2), including Messenia (Paus. 
iv. 14. 4)* 

‘in fixed number.* Cf. Thuc, ii, 72. 

3 ft8«>Xov. This took the place of the body if it could not be brought 
home, but the only certain case before the time of H. is that of 
Leonidas (vii. 238 ; cf. Pint. Agis 21). Later Agesipolis (Xen. Hell. 
V. 3. 19) and Agesilaus (Plut. ch. 40) died on foreign service, but 
their bodies were embalmed in honey or wax and brought home. 

dyopf) : traffic (cf. i. 1 53. 2) as well as public business. 

dpxaipearlrj : meeting for election. 

59. 60 These chapters contain additional notes subsequently inserted by 
the author ; perhap% they are meant to bear on the alleged Persian 
or Egyptian descent of the Spartan kings (cf. 53, 54). 

60 icf^^K€s ; the most famous aj^e the Talthybiadae, sprung from the 
herald of the Atridae (vii. 134).’ 

avXTjTat : important, as the Spartan army marched to battle to the 
sound of the flute (Thuc. v. 70). 

pd^cipoi : clearly those who prepared the Phiditia. They had 
their heroes, Mdrrcoi/ (kneader) and Kcpawv (mixer), whose statues 
stood on the Hyacinthine way (Athen. 39 e). Apparently they 
accompanied the army on campaigns (ix. 82). 

No general caste-system should be inferred. Nowhere in the 
ancient world, not even in Egypt (ii. 164 f.), was there so fully 
established a caste-system as now exists in India, where status is 
fixed and free competition eliminated. Yet in ^ill non -progressive 
societies, such as Sparta, crafts tend to be hereditary. 

ar4>cas 'TrapaKXtjCotwn, ‘shut out the hereditary heralds.’ 

61-70 The birth ^ deposition a?td exile of Deinaratus. 

61 1 trpocpYa56p.€vov. npd is not temporal but = ‘ for,’ ‘ on behalf of ’ ; cf. 

ii. 158. 5 o'd Jin, H.’s tone here is unusually favourable to Cleomenes. 

fir^pao-iv : either making an attack = Ijn^aivaiv (Stein), or getting 
a footing; cf. Plat. Rep. 51 1 B, and (ni^aT€vci>'j (ch. 65. 4) (Schweig- 
hauser). 4. 

paoriXevovTi. He was contemporary with Anaxandridas, circ. 550 
B.c. ; cf. i. 67. I.. 

3 p,iv : resumed in i. e. dependent on ec^opcf (Stein) ; cf. 

i. 1 1 5. 2. 

Therapne stood on some precipitous heights nearly two miles 
south-east of Sparta an the opposite side of the Eurotas. The view 
that it was the site of Homeric (Achaean) Sparta, suggested by 
its commanding position, is confirmed by the discovery there of 
Mycenaean potten^' and by the worship of Helen and Menelaus 
(Isoc. X. 63). This sanctuary of Helen is probably identical wdth 
the temple of Menelaus, where Menelaus and Helen were buried 
(Paus. iii. 19. 9). Its ruins, and near them some Mycenaean 
remains, have been djpctlvered on the top of the hill called Menelaium 
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(Polyb. V. i8. 21 j Liv. xxxiv. 28). Castor and Pollux, Helen’s 
brothers, were supposed to lie buried in Therapne on alternate days 
(Pind. Nem. x. 55 ; Pyth. xi. 62; cf. Frazer on Pans. iii. 19. 9). 
The Phoebaeum was below Therapne in the plain on the western 
bank of the Eurotas (Paus. iii. 14. 9). 

The view that Helen was a goddess of beauty, and the 
identification of her with ^€ivr) 'Acj^poBirr] (ii. 112), seem to be PI.’s 
own conjectures, and erroneous. The foreign Aphrodite must be 
Astarte, while Helen was a native heroine more akin to Artemis 
(Wide, Lakonische Kulte, 340 f.), perhaps originally a tree nymph. 
The Rhodians worshipped IJelen of the tree (Paus. iii. 19. 9, with 
Frazei*), and the SpaUans Helen’s plane-treft (Theocr. xviii. 43). 
The whole story reads like the miracle of a mediaeval saint, and 
illustrates a side of Greek life which^hardly appears in our literary 
sources. 

62 2 Ordinary Greek feeling seems to have been less shocked by a 

technical observance and a virtual breach of contract (cf. iv. 1 54. 
201 ; Thuc. iii. 34) than by a refusal to be bound by an oath whose real 
purport had not been understood. Euripides earned much oppro- 
brium by making Hippolytus say in such a case (612) 17 yXcoaa d/xco- 
fxox\ 1} Be </)pr;v drco/uoroy, yet all moral philosophers would now agree 
with Cicero (De Off. iii. 29. 107) that such an oath was not binding. 

Probably the true motive of Ariston’s third marriage was the 
barrenness of his earlier wives (cf. v. 39f.)‘ 

63 I Tovs 8ka : the u^ual ten lunar months ; cf, 69. 5. 

2 cv 0 wK<p : at a sitting of the council. So Paus. iii. 7. 7 eV ^ovKrj. 
€trl BaKTvXwv : a well-known mode of counting (cf. Juv. x. 249 

with Mayor), especially among savages (cf. Tylor, P. C. i. 244 f.). 

'irpfiYpa . . . ov8€v, ‘ paid no heed ’ (cf. vii. 1 50. 3). The carelessness 
of the Ephors is incredible, since it was their duty to preserve the 
purity of the Heracleid race (v. 39). 

3 tuSoKipcovTi. For Ariston’s victories cf. i. 67 n. » 

dpfjv: a rare word, here used for €vx^v to get the play on the 

name ArjfidprjTo^. Cf. ^Apr/ri] (Horn. Od. vii. 54), Louis le D^sird 
and Samuel (i Sam. i. 20). 

64 8td t 6 or dia rd (MSS.) cannot mean ‘ on which account ’ *= 5 

or Bi <5 ; nor did Cleomenes attack Demaratus on account of any 
doubts of his legitimacy. For Bidn cf. vii. 197. 3, 205. i ; Cl. R. 
xix. 343. 

6t€pXT|6T], ‘was at enmity with’ (i. 118. 2f v. 35. i). To the 
grounds given (v. 75 ; vi. 50 f.) we may perhaps add the conduct of 
Demaratus in and after the Argive war ; cf. ch. 82 (IVJkcan). 

65 I ^Ayios : called Agesilaus inthe listof Eurypon^ids (viii. 131). The 
reigning line was Theopompus, Archidamus, Zeuxidamus, Anaxi- 
damus, Archidamus, Agasicles, Ariston, Demaratus : for the 
collateral line cf. viii. I31 n. 

2 XtXwv : probably grandson of the famous tpjior (cf. i. 59 ; Hunt, 
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Rylands Pap. i, pp. 29, 31), and brother of Prinetades (v. 41. 3), the 
father of Cleomenes’ mother. 

&ptr4(ras : dependent on (j^Bdaai. The forms of marriage by cap- 
ture survived at Sparta (Plut. Lyc. 15) ; Demaratus seems to have 
turned the form into a reality. On marriage by capture cf. M<^Len- 
nan, Studies in Ancient History, I. ii-v, with Westermarck’s criti- 
cisms, H. M. ch. xvii. 

3 ovK tKV€op€V<i)s, * without right.* Cf. iKveeraiy &c., ii. 36. I ; vi. 57. 
21, 86 a 3. 

Karw^tocrCTiv : the oath of accusation, answering apparently to the 
rrpofoiMocria of an Attic suit ; it mighf be met by the defendant’s 
dpTOifjLocria. Then the suit proper (cfiioxe). began with the*’proofs 
alleged on either side. Leotychides tried to revive the memory of 
Ariston’s saying. For the coi^rt cf. v. 40 n. 

4 ivLparevoiVy * taking his stand upon.’ The word implies that the 
claim was unfounded ; cf. iii. 63. 3, 67. 2, ix. 95, and vi. 61 n., and 
the Homeric use of fTri^aiveip, 

ItdpTvpas. The trial must be placed in 491 B. C., when Demaratus 
had been king quite twenty years. The Ephors summoned must 
have been in extreme old age, if any survived. 

2 'irp^pavTi.v : cf. vii. 1 1 1. 2. For bribery of the oracle cf. v. 63. i n. 

2 yvpvoTraiStai : one of the three great Spartan festivals, the others 
being the Carneia and the Hyacinthia ; it took place just after 
midsummer (Thuc. v. 82 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 16). Choruses of naked 
boys, youths, and men danced and sang in hpnour of Apollo in 
the Agora (Paus. iii. 119) and in the theatre just east of the Agora 
(Xen. /. c . ; Plut. Ages. 29). 

apxciv, ‘ to be a magistrate.* Probably Demaratus conducted the 
festival as Ephor (Xen. Plut. /. c.) unless he was one of the /Stdeoi 
who supervised the youths’ gymnastics (Paus. iii. 11. 2 ; Gilbert, i. 
26). In any case Leotychides as king would have the seat of honour 
(57- a). 

3 pvpiTjs . . . €v8aip.ovC*qs. The alternative, not seriously meant, is 

added for rhetorical contrast ; cf. vii. 8. y 3, viii. 68, y. » 

KaraKaAvij/dpcvos .* obvohito capite^ as a sign of dejection (Horn. 
Od. X. 53). .... 

I KaTa-iTTopevos, ‘ appealing' to ’ (cf. viii, 65. 6 ad Jjn.). Here it 
might mean ‘ laying hold of’, as roOSc implies that there was an altar 
of Z6tff €pK€ios at hand, and his altar would naturally stand in the 
court-yard (Horn. Od« xxii. 334). Zev? ipKflos is the god of the home 
and also of the family (Soph. Antig. 487 ; Famell, Cults, i. 54). He 
is akin to, though not the same as, Zcv? icpeanos (i. 44. 2). 

Demaratus is a*xious to get from his mother a denial on oath, 
hence the ceremony by which he makes her partaker of the sacrifice 
{crw\dyxv<op)y and accursed if she forswore herself (Macan ; cf, Iwan 
Muller, V. 3, § 77 ; Hermann, Gr. Antiq. ii®. 22). 

6vo<|)oppdv, MaligioTis rationalism turned the muleteer’s god 
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Astrabacus into a muleteer. The views taken of Spartan women 
are widely divergent (Abbott); Plutarch (Lyc. 15 ; Mor. 228 B, c) 
represents adultery as unknown (cf. Isoc. Panath. 259), but Aristotle 
(Pol. 1269 b 22 f., with Newman) accuses them of evei7 kind of 
excess. 

5 g 3 The Heroon lay just outside the door from the court to the street. 
For Astrabacus cf. Paus. iii. 16. 9 fxaprv^ia fie poi koX rdde rr^v iv 
AdKe^aifiovL *Op6Lap to €K TOiv ^ap^dpoiv €ipni ^oapop* toito pep yap 
^AcTTpd/BaKos Kai 'AXmneKos ol Tp/3ou tov 'Ap<f)ia6ho <5 tov ’A/x^ikAcou? 
rov '^AyiSo? t6 dyaXpa evpovres avriKa napefjipoprja-apy wherefore the 
Spartans dedicated a shrine /o them near that of l yciirgus (Paus. 
iii. i6.»6), and presum^ly near that of Artemis. The heroes are 
usually connected with the fox and the sumpter-mule, da-rpd^rj being 
a pack-saddle, but Wide (Lakon. Ku^te, p. 279) interprets ‘ one riding 
on a mule-saddle and compares Dionysus. Their insertion in the 
genealogy of the royal house is clearly late. 

5 Hippocrates i. 447 (ed. Kiihn) tLkt€lp ml emdprjpa koI oKrdprjpa kqI 
eppedprjpa Kal ^€Kdp 7 ]pa kol ipbeKaprjpnj Kal tovtcop rd oKTaprjpa ov nepiyi- 
peadaL suggests why the eighth month is not here mentioned. 

70 Plutarch (Agis, ch. ii) mentions an old law invoked against 
Agis IV, forbidding any Heracleid to settle abroad under pain of 
death. But this law was not enforced against Dorieus, and if 
Demaratus was not son of Ariston and king, he was no Heracleid 
(Macan). 

2 Zacynthus proved a less seciwe refuge for Hegesistratus (ix. 37 
aii Jin,\ It is noticeable that Themistocles too escaped to Persia by 
way of western Greece (Thuc. i. 136, 137). According to Xenophon 
(Hell. iii. i. 6 ; cf. Anab. ii. i. 3, vii. 8. 17) Xerxes gave Demaratus 
the cities Pergamus, Halisama, and Teuthrania in the Troad, which 
his descendants, Procles and Eurysthenes, still retained. We may 
compare the rewards given to Gongylus, the luetrian traitor (Xen. 
Hell. iii. I. 6), to Themistocles (Thuc. i. 138), and to I-Iistiaey^ and 
Coes (v. 

3 AaKeSaiixovtoto-t, ‘in the opinion of the Spartans*; cf. iii. 88. 2. 

Their opinion is not justified by his recorded deeds or sayings (Plut. 
Mor. 220). He plays a greater part at the Persian court (vii. 3, loi f., 
209, 234f.j. m 

TTpoo-c^aXc : conferred on them the honour of an Olympic victory, 
perhaps by having the victory proclaimed in the name of the city and 
not in his own (cf. 103. 2). For the irregular construction cf. i. 85. i. 

71-2 Leoty chides and his fate later, • 

71 I The grand-daughter of Zeuxidamus, Cynisca j^as the first woman 
to win a prize at Olympia with horses (Paus. iii. 8. I, vi. i. 6; 
Frazer, ad loc,). This she is said to have done at the suggestion of 
her brother Agesilaus to prove that such victories were a mere 
question of expense, not of merit (Plut. Ag%s.^2o) (Abbott). 
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2 AajimT(i>: in Plato, Ale. i. T24; Plut. Ages. 1 Aafjimba), mother 
of Agis II. The object of marrying Lampito to her nephew was 
to prevent rivalry between the families. 

7a I IffTpar^ynorc. Two tyrants, Aristomedes and Angelas, are said 
to have been expelled (Plut. de Mai. 21). This expedition is usually 
placed soon after the repulse of Xerxes, and regarded as an attempt 
to punish the Med ism of the Aleuadae, the princes of Larisa (cf. 
vii. 6, 130, ix. 58 ; Paus. iii. 7. 9), as Thebes had been already 
punished (ix. 86 f.), and as it was proposed to punish other traitors 
(cf. vii. 132, 213). Busolt (iii. 80-7) takes the expedition as part of 
the Spartan policy of turning the Amphictyonic league into a weapon 
against Medism, and” fixes the expedition with Duncker in 476 B. c., 
explaining the erroneous dating of the reign of Archidamus in 
Diodorus (xii. 35) 476-434 B*.c, as due to a confusion between 
the banishment of Leotychides 476 B. c. and his death 469 B. c. 
E. Meyer, however (F. ii. 504-9), argues that the crown passed 
to Archidamus, not at the death, but on the exile of Leotychides 
(Thuc. iii. 26, v. 16 ; Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 25, v. 2. 6), and therefore that 
the exile of Leotychides must be placed in 469-468 and the ex- 
pedition shortly before, as soon as Sparta had put down opposition 
in the Peloponnese. In view, however, of the case of Agesipolis, 
whose twenty years in exile are reckoned in his reign (Diod. xiii. 75), 
Busolt’s solution is preferable. (For another suggestion cf. Grote 
abridged, 273, ed. note.) 

2 SiKaorT'fipiov : for the court cf. v. 40 n. , 

The Spartans were considered corruptible (iii. 56), and the charge 
is specifically made against both Epliors and Gerontes (Ar. Pol. ii. 
9, 1270b 9f., 1271 a 3). Of the kings Cleomenes resists Maeandrius 
(iii. 148), and with difficulty Aristagoras (v. 51 f.), yet he is suspect 
in the case of Argos (ch. 82), while Pleistoanax and his adviser 
were bribed by Pericles (Thuc. v. 16; Plut. Per. 22). Of other 
distinguished Spartans, Eurybiades was believed to have been 
bribed by Themistocles (viii. 5), and Pausanias trusted to bribery 
to secure his acquittal (Thuc. i. 131). • 

Tcy^tjv. So Hegesistratus took refuge in Tegea (ix. 37. 4), as did 
the king Pausanias in the temple of Athena Alea (Paus. iii. 5. 6). 

« 

73 Cleomenes takes hostages 0/ A e^/na. 

74-84 The exile, restoration, afid awful death of Cleomenes, with 
theories accotmting fox his fate. Digression on his earlier defeat of 
the Argives, and their desperate condition. 

^4 I t»iT€£f<TX€ (eftr v. 72. i). Ephialtes, too, took refuge in Thessaly 
(vii. 213. 2). • 

NwvaKpiv. In northern Arcadia, near the river Crathis (i. 145), 
some five hours north-w'est of the city of Pheneus, to which it 
belonged. ^ 

i^pKovv : with acev of the object by which the oath is taken ; cf. 
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Horn. II. xiv. 271 vvp fiot Sfxo<raov aaarov 2Tvyos vScop, and ‘lovem 
lapidem iurare*, with Strachan-Davidson, Polybius, Prolegom. viii. 
Although this is the only instance recorded in history, there can be no 
doubt that an oath by the water of Styx had always been regarded by 
the Arcadians as most solemn, and that when the poets made the 
gods swear by Styx, they only transferred to heaven a practice long 
customary on earth. Horn. II. xv. 37 ro #careij3<5;u<vov Srvyof vdtop^ oi re 
peyKTTos I opKos b€iv6raT6s re TreXet paKdpea-ai Oeoicriv : Hesiod, Theog. 
785. The water of Styx was supposed to be instantly fatal (Paus. viii. 
18. 4 ; Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. § 231, xxxi. § 26) and to burst or corrode all 
vessels save those of horn. #Yet it is chemically harmless, though 
being *snow-water it i9*icy cold. Perhaps its'supposed deadliness 
caused it to be used as a kind of ordeal. Such oaths, accompanied 
by draughts or libations of water, are common (Frazer, Paus. iv. 
254). The Styx is the only considerable waterfall in Greece, but H. 
is right in calling the stream 6\iyov (Tozer, G. p. 118). Frazer 
(Paus. iv. 252) describes the scene as one of ‘ sublime but wild and 
desolate grandeur \ 

^cvccp : at the south-west foot of Mount Cyllene, quite eight hours 
from the Styx, but the nearest large town. It is remarkable for its 
lake, which at intervals is drained away through subterranean 
channels {katavothra) into the Ladon, leaving a rich swampy plain 
(Frazer, iv. 231-2, 235 f. ; J. H. S. xxii. 228-40). 

75 An Arcadia combined into a federal league, traces of which are 
found on coins (Hjll, G. and R. C, 107), would have been a serious 
menace to Sparta. The project of Cleomenes seems to have been 
revived by Themistocles, for all Arcadia, except Mantinea, fought 
against Sparta at Dipaea (ix. 35). It was realized by Epaminondas. 

3 €S ’EXevcriva. : cf. v. 74. 

Tfiv 0ewv : the goddesses Demeter and Persephone. 

For sacrilege at Eleusis and its consequences cf. ix. 65. 

KaTaYiv€(ov. Probably ‘ bringing home as Cleomenes gavr out 
that he would take a ransom (79. i) ; Stein, however, prefers ‘bring- 
ing down \ as the grove of Argos lay on a hill. Macan follows 
Panofsky in holding that these variant accounts do not represent 
genuine local traditions, but are conjectures due to the historian. 
Clearly, however, there was a general befcef that Cleomenes came to 
a bad end, while each people would naturally select the impiety 
which injured itself as the ground of heaven’s vengeance. Ag^ain, 
H. distinguishes his own opinion (ch. 84) frcltn these more widely 
accepted views. Some critics, quite needlessly, see in the story of 
Cleomenes’ awful death a Spartan fiction devised t(? hide the fact 
that he was put out of the way as a danger to thf state. 

76 The arguments for dating this war between Sparta and Argos 

after 500 B. c., and not (with Paus. iii. 4. i) just after 520 B. C., are 
given in Appendix XVII, § 3. ^ 

I :Stvp<|)t)X(8os Xipvns. The lake of StymphaJus, near the foot of 
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Mount Cyllene, may be i J miles in length and half a mile in breadth, 
but its area has varied greatly at different times. An escarpment 
of rock runs down sheer into the water, and at the foot of this there 
is an arched cavern through which the lake is discharged (Tozer, 
G. p. 1 1 2). The view that the water which here enters the cavern 
reappears as the Erasinus near Argos is still held by the natives of 
the valley, and is generally accepted, though the distance (thirty 
miles) is much greater than the length of any of the other subter- 
raneous rivers of the Peloponnese, and several high mountains and 
intersecting ridges intervene (Leake, Morea, iii. 113; cf. further 
Frazer, Pans. iv. 268-75). • 

2 ’Epa<rCvov. The river Erasinus was at that time the southern 
boundary of Argolis ; Cleomcnes sacrificed to the river-god (aurco) 
the usual dia^ar^pia (cf. Thue. v. 54), but the omens were un- 
favourable (ovK cKaWiepee) (cf. ix. 36, 38). 

0 vp 4 T]v : in Spartan territory (i. 82), and near the shore (Thuc. 
57 )- ... . . , . 

Tavpov : so Od. iii. 6. The Pyliaiis sacrifice ravpovs TTappiXavas, 
(VOcrixBovL KvavoxaLrrj. 

uXoCoto-t : supplied by Sicyon and Aegina, in spite of the suzerainty 
claimed by Argos over both cities ; cf. ch. 92. Macan suggests 
that the demonstration on the Erasinus was a feint to draw the 
Argives away from the city, as the ships must have been summoned 
beforehand. 

2 ItrlKoiva: adverbial (i. 216. 1). For the Milesian half of the re- 
sponse cf. ch. ign. The oracle is obscure enough to be regarded 
as a genuine Pythian response. It is not easy to see how it could 
raise a suspicion of trickery, unless it be assumed that the victory of 
the female over the male implies a success won by craft over force. 
But at least three interpretations are possible : 

1. Hera of Argos shall defeat and drive out him of Lacedaemon 
(CleWnenes or Apollo), but it will be a Cadmeian victory, bringing 
mourning and ruin on Argos. But unless the first lines be applied 
to the expulsion of Cleomenes by Hera (ch. 82), they promise Argbs 
a victory not recorded by H. 

2. Sparta (female) shall conquer Argos (a male hero), so the 
women of Argos shall makb lamentation, and men in time to come 
count that day the ruin of Argos. In this case, however, i^iKdtrr] 
remains unexplained. 

3. Later authors (I^ausanias, ii. 20. 8; Plutarch, Moralia, p. 245 
D, E, quoting Socrates of Argos, F. H. G. iv. 497) tell us how 
Telesilla, the poetess, armed the women, the infirm, and the slaves, 
and drove back Cle’Smenes from the defenceless town after his victory 
in the field. This tradition, which fits the oracle admirably, is 
clearly of local Argive origin, whereas H. gives us the official 
Spartan version, which* presents obvious difficulties (cf. ch. 82 n.). 
But^the story of Telesilla appears to be late and is most probably 
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unhistorical, since it seems designed to explain the oracle, and the 
festival of Wantonness (ra *Y^pt^^rt^ca) at Argos. At this feast the 
women dressed as men and the men as women, even wearing veils 
(Plutarch, /. c , ; Polyaenus, viii. 33). Such exchange of garments is 
a widely spread religious custom, particularly at the time of marriage ; 
thus Argive brides wore beards (Plutarch, /. c.) and Spartan brides 
men’s clothes on their wedding nights (Plut. Lyc. 15). So too 
there was in Cyprus a sacrifice to a bearded Aphrodite, at which 
men were dressed as women and women as men (Macrob, Sat. iii. 
8 ; Servius on Aen. ii. 632) ; for other parallels see Frazer, Paus. 
iii. 197 *, Famell, ii. 634-5, 74B n. 104. Again, Lucian (Amores 30) 
says that in consequence of Telesilla’s victory*the war-god (Ares) 
was deemed at Argos a god of women, and Plutarch adds (/. c.) that 
the victorious women built a temple So the war-god (Enyalius),but 
in view of Pausanias’ statement that the statue of Telesilla stood in 
front of the temple of Aphrodite, it seems likely that the supposed 
war-god is really an armed Aphrodite, a goddess of Eastern origin 
(cf. i. 105 n.; Frazer, iii. 338 ; Farnell, ii.653-4). The story of Telesilla 
then seems to be an aetiological myth, founded on a misunderstood 
rite and a misinterpreted oracle. 

d^<f>v8pt/(^^as : Homeric (11. ii. 7 ^)> 3-re Kvdos S-peaBai, 
v(op^ 8ovpl dafiaaSeis, 

o<|>ws =» Argos. A(apuis Ka\ paXtcrra ^Apycloi o<f)iP &pyav fKaXovp, 
Bekker, Anec. 442, Again, ’Apyet^oi/r?;?, the title of Hermes, who 
slew Argos or Panoptes, was interpreted as 6<j>LOKT6vos. Hence, 
though the proper crest of Argos is the wolf or wolfs head (Busolt, 
i. 214), the serpent is used as the symbol of Argos (Soph. Ant. 125) 
and borne as arms by Adrastus (Eur. Phoen. 1137). It may be 
added that Sepeia gives further point, since like Mount Sepia in 
Arcadia, it doubtless got its name from the presence there of the 
a dangerous viper (= described by Pausanias. See 
Paus. viii. 4. 7, 16. 2, Frazer, ad loc, 

TptcXiKTos, *of three coils’ (cf. rpiKaprjvoty ix. 8i n.), an inferior 
VEeriant nietri gratia for dc\t#crop, ^ coilless.’ 

3 Tavxa -trcivTa crtJV€X06vTa : loosely used of two things (cf. v. 36. i), 
said by Stein to be the invasion and the oracle, but this is vague 
and unsatisfactory. Bury (Klio ii. 19) •ingeniously suggests that 
one portent (d(^ty rpieXiKTos) was realized, in that Sepeia, the place 
of snakes, was in danger, and the other, the driving forth of the male 
by the female, in that the waters of the rit^er Erasmus, a male 
divinity, were driven forth by the Stymphalian lake, a female (cf. 
76). The explanation is far-fetched, but not more 30 than other 
interpretations. It might well have occurred to lf!e Argives, though 
not contemplated at Delphi, 

78 Polyaenus (Strat. i. 14) repeats the improbable story here given. 
Plutarch (Mor. 223) says Cleomenes tricked Jhe Argives by agreeing 
to a truce for seven davsj and attacking then^on the third night, 
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This may be an Argive excuse for defeat, but H.’s story may be 
* a Spartan version devised to disguise the king’s breach of faith * 

# (Macan). 

79 I diTToiva, * ransom * (Homeric) ; cf. ix. 120. 3. For the tariff of two 
minas cf. v. 77. 3. 

80 The weight attached to the oracle by a king who knew that oracles 
could be bought (ch. 66), and who neither here nor elsewhere (at the 
Heraeum (81), at Eleusis (75), or at Athens (v. 72)^ shrank from 
sacrilege, is a glaring inconsistency. It is most unlikely that 
Cleomenes after a great victory would allow himself to be robbed 
of its fruits by any such scruple. More probable explanations of 
his failure to attack the town are (i) the brtbery alleged (ch. 82, cf. 
72 n.); or (2) reluctance to face great loss of life in storming the 
wall, and consciousness of the^Spartans lack of skill in siege opera- 
tions (ix. 70; Thuc. i. 102; cf. Busolt, Lakedaimonier, i. 335) ; or 
(3) unwillingness to destroy Argos, ‘ the kite which frightened the 
other cities of the Akte to take refuge under the wing of Sparta,’ 
and by her close connexion with Aegina kept Corinth loyal to Sparta 
(Grundy, Thuc. i. 223 ; J. H. S. xxviii. 85). 

81 The Heraeum stood on a terraced hill at the foot of a bare steep 
mountain, some forty-five stades north-east of Argos, and but 
twenty-five south-east from Mycenae, with which it was connected 
by a sacred road. The temple entered by Cleomenes was burnt down 
in 423 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 133), and a new one built immediately below 
it. For a summary of the results of the American excavations cf. 
Frazer, Pans. iii. 165-79 and v. 561-2. 

i lp€vs. Probably a subordinate attendant (CaKopos). Cleomenes 
would hardly have scourged the priestess of Hera (cf. i. 31). For 
the incident cf. v. 72. 

82 I 'U'iro To-Os The ephors may have held a preliminary inquiry, 

but such a charge must have come before the court described in v. 

; cf. vi. 72, 85. 

2 atp^civ = in direct narration ^p€oi/ thy caperem. The infinitive, 
like nimurjtrdaLy seems to be loosely dependent on paOeiy, * I should 
have perceived I was destined to take/ 

KttT’ dKpTjs : cf. 18. Had the flame appeared at the head {aKpr) = 
Kf(j>n\r}) the conquest of Krgos would have been complete {Kar 

aKprjs). 

mo-rd T€ Kttl oUdTa. The explanation for which H. pointedly re- 
fuses to be responsible (§1) was satisfactory to the Spartans. Pro- 
bably the plea was really used by Cleomenes and became the official 
Spartan accoiint. 

83 1 v8pb^v cx'npw^n I'cf, Solon, fr. 37* 4 ttoWcov av avhpciiv rjb* ixr}p^ 0 Tj 

TToAif, Horn. II. V. 642, Verg. Aen. viii. 571. The number of fallen 
is given as 6,000 by H. (vii. 148. 2), as 5,000 by Pausanias (iii. 4. i). 
Later Argive tradition (jidiculed by Plutarch, Mor. 245) chose the 
sacred number 7.777)sbut this, as well as the stories that Cleomenes 
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made a truce for seven days (Plut. Mor. 223) and that the battle 
was fought on the seventh day of the month (Ar. Pol. v. 3. 7, 1303 a 
6), is no doubt due to the connexion with the festival of the 
Hubristika. 

ol SofiXou There appear to have been at Argos serfs (known as 
TvfivTia-ioi)^ resembling the Spartan Helots (Pollux, iii. 83), who might 
be described as 80OX01, though, like the Helots, they served as light- 
armed. Plutarch, however (Mor. 243), attacks H. for this state- 
ment (inavopOovyievoi 5c rr)v oXtyavSptav, *Hpo 5 oTOP l(TToptl roip 

fiovXoLS, dWa rS>v irepiOLKcav TTOLr)(rdp.€voi rroXira^ rovg dpitTrovg (rvp<OKi(rai 
rds yvpaiKas), clearly meaning fhat dependants of the same type as 
the Spartan Perioeci werd granted citizenship and connubium. Aris- 
totle (/. zT.) : cV ^'Apyei tikp €P rfj e^bdfit} ottoX ope va)i/ vtto KXeo/icVovs tov 
A aKfovof rjvayKaa-O-qcrav 7rapabi^a<rdaL rw^VcpioiKcoj/ rivds is generally in- 
terpreted (Gilbert, Gr. Staats, ii. 75 ; Susemihl, in agreement 

with Plutarch ; but Newman (ad loc») holds that there as elsewhere 
Aristotle means by * Perioeci ’ serfs. If so, H. is justified in calling 
them bovXoL. 

Though Argos was professedly neutral in the Persian war, Tiryns 
and Mycenae sent hoplites to Plataea (ix. 28. 4) and had their names 
inscribed on the three-headed snake (ix. 81 n.). They were therefore 
at that period independent. For the remains of Tiryns see Frazer, 
iii. 217-30. 

2 ^tyaXfiJs. Phigaleia is south-west Arcadia, near the Messenian 
frontier, and is built on a high plateau, bounded by deep glens, 
surrounded on three sides by mountains. Four miles off is the 
famous temple of Bassae (Frazer, Pans. iv. 390-404). 

The war ended in the destruction of Tiryns and Mycenae (Pans. 
V. 23. 3 ; vii. 25. 6 ; ii. l6. 5 ; 25. 8). An aggressive war on the part of 
Tiryns is only conceivable if Argos was engaged elsewhere. Now 
about 472 Argos was allied toTegea against the Spartans (cf. ix. 35 
by whom the allies were defeated near Tegea, but in the next great 
battle, fought by the Arcadians against the Spartans at Dipaea (circ. 
470), the Argives took no part. The suggestion seems probable 
that Tiryns was encouraged to attack Argos by the battle of Tegea, 
and that the Argives were absent from the field of Dipaea because 
they were fully occupied in the siege of Tiryns, which was obsti- 
nately defended (Busolt, iii. 1 21 f.). Possibly Mycenae too fell at this 
time (468 B. c.). More probably, however, it ■v^as while Sparta was 
occupied with the Helot revolt after 464 B. C. (Diod. xi. 65) ; cf. 
Busolt, iii. 244 ; Meyer, iii, § 325. Neither city was ieft so com- 
pletely desolate as Strabo (372) implies, as is p^ved by remains 
at Mycenae (Frazer, iii. 97 f.). Tirynthians found refuge at Halieis 
(viii. 137. 2 n.). 

2 Tovs vo|i( 18 aB : of the whole nation (cf. iv. ii. i),not the particular 
section (iv. 19). This programme of a joint airtack on the Persian is 
even more magnificent than the scheme of AriStagoras (v. 
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But it is even less likely to have been conceived by a Scyth than by 
the astute Milesian. The whole story seems like a spiteful bit of 
gossip invented to explain the term imcTKvQiC^Lv, For Scythian 
raids on upper Asia cf. i. 104. 2 ; iv. ii. i ; 12. 3 ; and Append. 
XII. 

3 AKpTiToiroo-Cuv. The Greeks diluted their wine with water, and to 
drink undiluted wine was dangerous and barbaric. Athen. 36 b ^av 
d* Torop lor^ 7rpo(T(l}€pD^ pavLov iron? *Eav S’ aKparov, irapoXvanv rav 
crropdronv ; Plato, Laws 637 E ^kvBqi Se Kat Op^Kes aKpnrca iravrairacn 
Xpuypfvoif ktX. 

’ETrio-KuOio-ov, ‘ peur in Scythian ^yle,* i. e. unmixed wine. (We 
may compare the use of dnoGrKvdiCeiv for scalping^ described in 
iv. 64. 2.) The verb may have had the origin here attributed to 
it (cf. Athenaeus x. 7, 427b),*but Anacreon (fl. 540 B. c.) is quoted 
(Athen. /. for a similar phrase and practice ; ^kvBikijp rroaiu nap' 

Oipa p€\€rQ)p€P. 

85-93 The refusal of Athens to restore at the request of Leoty chides the 
Aeginetan hostages leads to renewed hostilities between Aegina and 
Athens. 

The change in Spartan policy, indicated by the demand for the 
restoration of the Aeginetan hostages, is in all probability subse- 
quent to the battle of Marathon and the Parian expedition, its 
motive being fear of Athenian ambition. For the chronology cf, ch. 
93 n* 

85 For the hostages cf. ch, 73, and for the court v. 400. 

2 5 k<di . . . pi) . . . i<rpd\(o(n. Only here does H. use independent 
dnas prj with the subjunctive, expressing a desire to avert something 
(Goodwin, §§ 278, 280 ; v. 79. 2 n.). 

86 The beautiful tale of Glaucus, with its high moral, is strangely 
Ojg^ced in the mouth of a man who had reached the throne by 
corruption of the Pythia (ch. 65), and who was himself corrupt 
(ch. 72). Neither this nor the inexactitude of the parallel between 
Glaucus and the Athenians induces H. to sacrifice so good a story. 

I irpoilxSicrias cIXkov : perhaps ‘ lengthen out excuses but ‘ drag in 
by the hair of the head ’ \YouId suit Arist. Lys. 726 ndcras rc Trpoc^ao-fts 
&orr’ dn^'KOilv olKade | eAfcowiv. 

a 2 . . . «p,€o : avorum memoria, i.e. circ. 550 B.C., when Miletus 

was much troubled ^by internal dissensions (v. 28 n.). 

3 lKV€vp,cvcp, ‘ at the appointed time,’ fatali tempore^ ‘ in the fullness 
of time’ ; of. 65. 3 n. The fall of a house is the work of fate, no 
mere chance, x. 

5 oTToSoOvau : infinitive for imperative, usually, as here, joined with 
an imperative ; cf. iii. 134. 5, 155. 5; v. 23. 3. 

p a-vpPoXa might be merely the token of friendship {tessera ho- 
spitalise cf. schoh Jld Eur. Med. 613), which would prove to 
UlauQis that the Spplicants were heirs of the Milesian, but here 
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probably «■ tallies, proofs of the agreement such as two halves of a 
broken coin. 

2 ‘nothing you say brings me to remember the fact.’ 

Ttepicpfpei is here active, ‘remettre en mdmoire’; cf. Plat, Laches 
180 E TT€pi<i>€p€i TtV pe Kal ppr}pr} aprt ratvde XtyovTOiv. 

v^poio-i : the common laws of the Greeks, recognized by Spartan 
and Ionian alike. Glaucus will make a public and legal disavowal 
of the deposit on oath (cf. y). 

1 XtiCoTTjTai : cf. iii. 47. 2, and especially Hesiod, "'Epya 322 el ydp ns 
/cat X^pcrl ^Irj peyav 3X/3ot/ eKrjTai. 1 rj oy dno yXwcrcnjs Xrjiaderai ktX, 

2 *'OpKov trdis. The punishment for the broken »ath personified, yet 
without name or visible*form. For similar phrases cf. viii. 77 n. ; 
Epicharm. fr. 150 tyyvas dra Vt4 dvydrnpy iyyva dc (apias. In Hesiod 
^'OpKos himself punishes perjury, Theog. 231 "Op/co*/ 6' hs bq nXeldrou 
imx^ovlovs dvdpcoTTOvs | Trrjpaipiiy ore KiP ns e/cwv iniopKov opodcrrj, Cf. 
also’'Epya 2 1 9. 

dv8p6s. The line is from Hesiod, where dpeipa>p=^ifea/wr, and is con- 
trasted with dpavpoT€pr]» "'Epy, 285 os Be Ke papTvpLrjiTiv €K^p eiriopKOv 
opocrdas ^cvcrfrat, . . . | tov Be t dpavporeprj yfvei) peroTriaBe XeXeiTrrat, 
I dvBpos B* evdpKov yeper] peTcmtaBep dpeivonv* The penalty of the destruc- 
tion of the house, which would leave the dead ancestors without the 
honours due to them, the gods without their sacrifices, the hearth 
without its flame, is the most fearful known to the primitive 
moralist. Individual punishment in the life after death is a later 
idea. . . * . 

It was a maxim in Attic law rov ^ovXevaavra ep avr^ epexecrBai 
Knl TOP T7 x^tpl €pyacrdp€vop (Andoc. de Myst. § 90), For the wicked- 
ness of tempting God cf. i. 1 59. 

87 Tfiv irpdTfpov dSiKTjpdTwv : cf. V. 81. H. regards the Aeginetans 
as again the aggressors, though they might justly complain of the 
refusal of Athens to restore the hostages. 

'n-evT«T-r|pCs ; a quadrennial festival like the Panathenaea (ch. iii. 2, 
V. 56). A regatta was held off Sunium (Lys. xxi. 5), probably in 
honour of Poseidon (Paus. ii. 35. i), who was worshipped there 
(Arist. Eq. 560 schol.), less probably in honour of Athena, to whom 
the great temple there was dedicated^ (viii. 121 ; Paus. i. i). 
For Greek boat-races cf. P. Gardner, J. H. S. ii. 90 f., 315 f., xi. 
146 f. 

TTjv 0€wpC8a : the ship conveying the BeapoL from Athens to Sunium. 
Macan (App. VIII, § 5) ingeniously suggests that these captives 
were exchanged for the Aeginetan hostages. Both, in spite of their 
importance (78), disappear henceforth from view. 

88 KvoIOov KaXe6p.€vo8, ‘son of Cnoethus,* an expression not un- 
common in poetry. Cf. also vii. 143. I and Thuc. viii. 6. 

tV 'TraXavi?|v. Probably the old city was some few miles from the 
coast, as was the ancient practice (Thuc. i. yjf 

89 toOtov T 0V xp^vov. Corinth had twice saved Aliens from Spartam 
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aggression about 506 B.c. {v. 75, 92), and had long found it to her 
interest to support Athens against the stronger power of Aegina. 
Her friendship did not survive the creation of the great Athenian 
navy by Themistocles (vii. 144), as is shown by the enmity of 
Adimantus in 480 i\. c. (viii. 61 f.). It turned into active hostility 
circ. 458 B.c. (Thuc. i. 105 f.). 

irevTaSpdxK'O^s : five drachmas (i.e. francs) a piece is of course a 
nominal price. 

For the Corinthians’ conduct cf. Thuc. i. 41 v€S>p yhp paKpStv 
triravLcraPTes nore irpos top hiyipriruiP imp to MrjbiKa noXfpop napa 
Kopipdlcop eiKOCTL pav9 eXd/3fr€. * 

The number of the Athenian ships, fifty, making with twenty 
Corinthian vessels the total seventy, may be an inference from the 
fifty naucraries of the Cleisthenic constitution (Cleidemus, fr. 8, 
F. H. G. i. 360). In ch. 132 the Athenian fleet sent to Paros is 
seventy sail, as is the Aeginetan in ch. 92. i ; but these numbers 
. may rest on the total given here, the Aeginetan fleet being pre- 
sumed to be equal in number to the enemy ; and even if the number 
of Miltiades’ fleet be correct, we may suppose that it included as 
transports ships unfit for action, or, again, that the Athenian navy had 
been allowed to decay between 489 and 486 B. c. Macan indeed argues 
that though the principal war is subsequent to Marathon, the 
Corinthian loan of ships must be placed earlier (possibly during the 
Ionic revolt, 498 B.C.), because ‘ (i) Miltiades took seventy ships to 
Paros, (2) it is scarcely credible the Corinthiafi gift to Athens was 
after Marathon’. But the loan of ships can hardly be separated 
from the great war which he rightly places circ. 486 (cf. inf. ch.93n.), 
and Corinth would still prefer Athens to Aegina till Themistocles 
made the navy of Athens superior ; so it is easier to suppose an error 
in the number of Miltiades’ fleet than to dislocate the whole narra- 
of Herodotus. 

go With this settlement of raiding exiles cf. the Corcyreans at Mount 
Istone (Thuc. iii. 85 ; iv. 46), Messenians at Pylos (Thuc. iv. 4IJ v. 
56), Samians at Anaea (Thuc. iv. 75), Lesbians at Rhoeteum ‘and 
Antandrus (Thuc. iv. 52, 75). 

gi I WT€pov: i.e. on any tfif^ory after 490 B.C., the rising of Nicodromus 
being proV^ably in Vl.’s view before Marathon. Even if the rising be 
dated 486 B.c. there is still room for an interval, as the war with 
Aegina went on till 481 (vii. 144. 1, 145. i). 

€KiT€<rovT€S 'n-p 6 Tfpov. Cf. Thuc. ii. 27 (43^ B.C.) * ApecriTjaap de Ka.\ 
AlyivrjTas TwavT<o dipei TOvT<p Alyiprjs 'A 9 r)Patait avr ovs re /cat nalBas 
/cat yvpaLKas, €nL%a\€craPT€S ovx rjKiara tov ttoXc/xov (rcjyiaip ahiovs elpai. 
. . . €K 7 r€(Tod(n 3e toIs AlyiprjraLS ol AaK€ 8 aip 6 pioi edoaap Ovpeap oiKilp 
Ka\ rr]P yr]p vipio-Qai. It is characteristic that Thucydides should 
give the political ground and that H. should palliate Athenian 
violence by representing the expulsion of the Aeginetans as a con- 
srqueuce of their dwn impiety. This notice of the expulsion of the 
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Aeginetans 431 B.c. is one of the latest references in H.’s work, and 
written when old stories were eagerly raked up at Athens against 
the Aeginetans. The historian can hardly have known of the later 
extirpation of the Aeginetans settled at Thyrea in 424 b.c. (Thuc. 
iv. 57) or he would not have failed to allude to it (cf. Introd. § 9). 

2 0€(r|xo<|>6pov : cf. ii. 171. 2 n. ; vi. 16. 2. 

92 I IpSoix-fiKovra : cf. 89 n. The Aeginetans put only thirty ships in 
line at Salamis, though they had some others (perhaps twelve) 
manned (viii. 46 n.). 

T0V8 . . . iTp 6 T€pov : cf. V. 86 . 4. The town of Aegina was besieged 
(ix. 75 ). . « . ' 

dvayKT] Xa|ji 4 ) 0 €icrav is the historian’s, or the Aeginetans’, excuse 
for sending the ships. 

2 Since Sicyon paid the fine, at a tifne when Argos was too weak 
to enforce it, probably Argos had the right to impose it, as head of a 
religious association and guardian of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus 
(Thuc. V. 53. 47, with Busolt, Lakedaimonier, p. 83 f.). But the 
presidency of a religious amphictyony could be, and was by Pheidon, 
used to advance a claim to political suzerainty over the whole ‘ lot 
of Temenus’. 

'Tr€VTd€ 0 Xov €iTacrKif|oras (cf. ix. 105). ‘ Having practised the 

pentathlum’ (cf. ix. 75) implies a victory which Pausanias (i. 29. 5) 
tells us was won at Nemea. For the Pentathlum cf. ix. 33. 2 n. 

3 cTraaKewv : practising, i.e. engaging in single combat. Cf. ii. 77. 1, 
166. 2 ; iii. 82. 3. 

For Sophanes cf. ix. 74, 75, and for Decelea ix. 73. 

93 The story breaks off short. Apparently the Athenians are successful 

both on sea (92. i ; Thuc. i. 41) and land (92. 3) ; yet we find their fleet 
in disorder (93), and defeated with the loss of four ships. No 
doubt the Argive corps suffered severely in the land-fight, but only 
a success of the Aeginetans on land can account for a second se^- 
battle, and the disorder and final retreat O'f the Athenians. Hence 
it has been proposed to transfer to this war the events given by H. 
as fhe Argive and Aeginetan version of the earlier war (v. 86, 87 n. ; 
Busolt, ii. 648). That Aegina had the better in the war is proved 
by the increase of the Athenian navy, wj;iich was justified by the 
exigencies of this war. 

The date of this war has been much discussed. H. placed its 
outbreak before Marathon, as is shown by^ its position in his 
narrative and by the pluperfect in ch. 94: "AOtivaioiai fxh dfj 
noXefios iTVvriTTTO irpbs AlyivqTai^ 6 de Ilepcrfj^ to But 

the reasons for preferring a later date (circ. 48^-486) are very 
strong. 

1. The accession of Leotychidcs, since it follows the arrival of the 
heralds of Darius, must be placed late in 491 B.c. There is not 
time before Marathon (490 B.c.) for the discovery of the corruption 
of the Pytliia, the exile of Cleomencs, his restorStion and hi^ detgh 
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(85, 1). Yet his death preceded the demand for the return of the 
hostages, which led to this war. 

2. The Aeginetan war is always treated as the ground or pretext 
for the creation of a great Athenian navy by Themistocles (vii. 144; 
Thuc. i. 14), dated by Ath. Pol. 22 to 483 B.C., and clearly imme- 
diately preceded the invasion of Xerxes, since in 480 the feud 
between Athens and Aegina is still the bitterest among patriotic 
Greeks (vii. 145). The connexion of the Aeginetan war with the 
Attic navy dates it to the years preceding Salamis. Did the war 
belong to 491-490 B. c. we might well ask what were the Aeginetans 
about when Datis and Artaphrenes Sacked Eretria and threatened 
Athens. 

3. The oracle (v. 89) bidding the Athenians wait thirty years for 
their revenge would seem to Idc a vaticinium post eventum dating 
from 458 B.C., when Aegina was reduced. If so, it would refer to 
the greatest war between Athens and Aegina and would date it about 
488 B.c. (cf. V. 89 n.). 

4. If the Argive war of Cleomenes be correctly placed, circ. 
495 B.c. (cf. App. XVII. 3), it would be barely possible that Argos 
should send a thousand volunteers as early as 490 B.C., though 
she might have sufficiently recovered to do so four years later. 
On the whole question cf. Macan, App. VIII, §§ 5, 6; Busolt, ii. 
644 f. 

5. The dispatch of the whole navy (cf. 890.) to Paros in 489 B.C. 
is irreconcilable with a still undecided struggle*with Aegina. 

94~I01 Datis and Artaphrenes sail across the Aegean^ conquering 
Naxos and the Cyclades, Carystus, and Eretria, Note on Delos 
and its earthquake (97, 98). 

94 I h llfporris ; the Persian king (i. 80. 4; ii. 137. 2) resumed in 

olSap€Los (cf. vii. 165 ; V. i. 2). 

newno-TpaTiBccDv. In v. 96 (circ. 507) Hippias is intriguing from 
Sigeium, in 490 (as later, vii. 6) Pisistratidae are at the Persian 
court ; cf. Thuc. vi. 59. 

2 IVUiBov. Medes were ^casionally employed in high commands, 
Mazares (i. 156 f.) and Harpagus (i. 162 f.) by Cyrus, the sons of 
Datis (vii. 38) by Xerxes, and by Darius earlier in his reign, 
Tachamaspates, and Intaphres (Behist. Inscr. ii. 14.6; iii. 14. 3). 
Here Datis is evidently in command ; Artaphrenes, who was 
probably stiil young, seems to hold an honorary position. He is 
son (vii. 74) of^Artaphrenes, brother of Darius, once satrap of 
Sardis (v. 25 f.). 

95 I ’AXfjtov ireBCov, said to derive its name from a town Alae (Steph. 

Byz.), is a rich plain, inland from Malliis, between the rivers Sarus 
and Pyramus (Arriaw, Anab. ii. 5 ; Strabo 676). The name at 
Iq^iist i|k Homeric ; cf. II. vi. 201 BeWfpocjxipTrjs . . . kutt mhiov rb 'Ekrjiov 
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otos aXaro. The military road from the Euphrates through the 
Cilician gates to Tarsus, used by the younger Cyrus, traversed this 
plain. 

ItriTaxOcCs : ordered the year before (491 B.c.) ; cf. 48. 2. 

Warships for the transport of horses were a novelty at Athens in 
430 B. c. (Thuc. ii. 56), so their early use by the Persians is to be 
noted. 

2 IJaKOfrCxio’t. This does not include the horse transports, and 
since it appears to be a conventional number for a great Persian 
fleet (cf. App. XIX, § 2), cannot safely be used as a basis for calcu- 
lating the Persian force at Marathon, though it may exclude the 
exaggerated totals given*by late authors (cf. ii/n.). 

To H. the natural course is to coast round the shores of the 
Aegean, as did Mardonius (ch, 43)»and Xerxes (Bk. VII). 8id 
vV“v is the technical term for the opposite course by the open sea 
between the islands, i. e. the Cyclades ; cf. v. 30, 31. 

irpoTCDcp : a slip on the part of the historian, as the disaster at 
Athos (ch. 45, 46) took place the year before the preparations of 
Darius, which are just above said to be rworepw creY. 

96 TKdpiov. The Icarian sea reached from Chios to Cos, where the 
Carpathian began (Strabo 488). Icarus itself (95. 2) is due west of 
Samos. 

Toiv irp6T€pov : cf. V. 34. Though the resistance of the Naxians 
was successful in 500 B. c., the hardships of the four months’ siege 
may have been severe. Further, the failure of the Ionic revolt had 
no doubt dispirited the Greeks of the islands. Plutarch (de Mai. 
Her. 36, Mor. 869B) follows the Naxian chroniclers {wpoypd<j)oi) in 
declaring that Datis, after laying waste the town and part of the 
island, was repulsed by the Naxians. But the subjugation of 
Naxos is proved by viii. 46, 3, and could only be doubted by 
a blind patriotism, 

6p€a : the interior of Naxos is mountainous. The capital was^ 
the north-west coast. 

1 A-TjXos. For a summary of the history of Delos, and the antiquities 
discovered by the French excavators, see Jebb, J. H. S. i, pp. 7-62 ; 
and for a general description of Delos, Rhenaea, and Tenos, Tozer, 
I si. Aeg. i. Tenos is some thirteen miles due north of Delos. Rhenaea 
is but half a mile away and is much larger than Delos, to which, how. 
ever. Polycrates made it an appendage. The sacred associations of 
Delos did not extend to Rhenaea, hence it s^ferved as the Delian 
necropolis (Strabo 486 ; cf. Thuc. iii. 104). 

2 ol 8vo OeoC : Apollo and Artemis (iv. 35. 2). The Persians may 
well have seen in them their own gods of sun afld moon, Mithra 
and Mah (cf. i. 131. 2), But Datis may also have wished to 
please his Ionian sailors, or have been influenced by Hippias. To 
turn the religious meetings of lonians at Delos to political account 
is an idea of Pisistratus (Thuc. iii. 104) whicn may well have been 
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adopted by Hippias, as it was later by democratic Athens. In any 
case toleration was the policy of the Persian monarchs (E. Meyer, 
iih § 57 )» and in particular of Darius; cf. his letter to Gadatas 
(Hicks, 20) : on dc xmep S(S>v pov dmOtaiv acfyapi^eiSy fiaxro) aol 
pr) p€ra^a\op€v<a n^lpav f}^iKr]p€yov Ovpov" (fivrovpyovs yap UpoifS 
*An 6 \\<i>vos <f) 6 pov erTpacraiS Kal (TKaTTavevdiP ^€$t)Kop cTr^Taao-^s, 

dypoSip €pSiP 7 rpoy 6 v<op tls top Behp povp. 

1 Kal "'Iwvaf. I’he same kind of remark is made ii. i. 2, iii. i. i. 
It may be added here to mark the fact that the Greeks of Asia and 
the Islands were now first compelled to fight against their kinsmen 
in the mother country (Abbott). • 

crcio-Octaa. Thucydides (ii. 8), speaking of ^31 B. C. says en AfjXo? 
€Kiyr)6ri oXiyop irpo rovraiPj npdrfpop oCItto) a€i(T0et(ra d0 ov ‘^EWijpes 
pippi^PTaC cXeycTO koI tboKeiM irri rots peWovcri yiprjarfadai crrjp^pai. 
It can hardly be doubted that Delian tradition, as H. says, recog- 
nized only one earthquake, and that Thucydides is deliberately 
correcting the date given by his predecessor. Nor can H., when 
he visited Delos (cf. d>s tXfyop A^Xcot, pexpi ^p^v), or when he wrote 
the passage, as it would seem (c. 92) after the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, have heard of more than one earthquake. 
Hence it is unlikely that the historians refer to two separate earth- 
quakes. It is, however, probable that both misdated the earth- 
quake. H. must be taken to mean soon after the departure of 
Datis, i, e. 490B.C., or at least before the invasion of Xerxes in 
480 B. c. Thucydides, although a little later (ii. 16) he says oXXcd? 
T€ Ka\ dpTi dpiiKrjtfnWci rdf KaraaKfvds pera ra M»/ 5 i/cu, can hardly have 
intended any date before 445 by the phrase dXiyov npo rovrap. 
Possibly the earthquake really occurred some time before H.’s 
visit, circ. 460B.C., and was connected by credulous piety either 
with the Persian or the Peloponnesian war, and its date altered 
accordingly. But certainty is unattainable. 

■Recording to Pindar (fr. 58 (65), ap. Strabo 485), Delos was 
borne about by winds and waves till Leto gave birth to her children 
there ; afterwards it was firmly fixed, supported on four iron colunms. 

2 Darius reigned 522-486 B. c., Xerxes 486-465 B. C., Artaxerxes 
465-4246.0. (vii. 4n.). The words do not imply that Artaxerxes’ 
reign was over, nor does H. elsewhere refer clearly to an event so 
late. Cf. Introd. § 9. Yet the identification of these three reigns 
with three generations — that is, one hundred years (ii. 142. 2) — 
implies that the passage was written nearly a century after the 
accession of Darius ; and though the war between the leaders of 
Greece might be the battle of Tanagra, and other hostilities before 
445 B. C., the phrSsc has far more point if written in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian war. Twenty generations = 666J years (ii. 
142. 2), so the period intended is 1189-522 b. c. H. seems to place 
the Trojan war circ. ^2606.0. (ii. 145 aaf fin), and the Dorian 
mi^rati^on was usuaitly dated some eighty years later, so that the 
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meaning would be that never since the return of the Heracleids 
had Greece been so troubled, 

3 aciKcs: poetical «ovK dKosj ‘wonderful, extraordinary* ; cf. hi. 33. 
The un-Herodotean phrase 4v V yeYpajijjievov betrays the 

interpolation of the quotation. 

8vvaTai . . . KaXcoicv. These words have but a slight connexion 
with the context, and look like a footnote appended either by the 
historian or by a commentator. The ignorance of Persian is 
similar to that shown elsewhere (cf. i. 13 1, 139 nn.). 

The author evidently believes that Artaxerxes is a compound of 
Xerxes, whereas the Persian forms Khshayirsljd and ArtakLshathra 
are plainly distinct. Nbr are the translations in any sense accurate. 
D^rayavau probably means ‘he who holds goods*, bonorum 
possessor, though it might perhaps mean ‘ he who holds back ’, 
Greek ckto)/), Lat. coercitor. Khshay^rshd*=‘ the mighty prince *. If 
Khshaya can = Shah, or prince, since arsha is clearly apo-r/v (cf. 
Arsames, Arsakes), ‘strong, mighty,* Artakhshathra (later Ardashir) 
= ‘ he whose kingdom or rule is perfect.' Arta= perfect, excelsum ; 
shathra=n’^;/2/;«. See further Darmesteter in Abbott, p. 330, and 
Meyer, Forsch. i. 194-5. A. B. Cook (Cl. R. xxi. 169) would re- 
write the passage Aapcloff apr^loSj ip^irjs, *ApTa^€p^rjs mpra 

€p^L^ 9 , so as to connect the Persian names with the Greek words 
similar to them. 

99 2 Carystus, famous for its green and white marble {cipollmo), lay 

in a deep bay on the south coast of Euboea. The Carystians, being 
Dryopians (Thuc. vii. 57), were not kinsmen of lonians. Theii 
unwillingness to attack their neighbours may have been prompted 
by trade connexions (iv. 33 n.). They suffered later for yielding 
now and for joining Xerxes in 480 B. c. (viii. 66. 1 1 2). Indeed, their 
subjugation by Athens (ix. 105 ; Thuc. i. 98) was doubtless justified 
by the charge of Medism. 

00 I TO vs TCTpaKlO’X*'^^®'^* ' cf. V. 77 * 2 n. 

^ Clearly H. is anxious to justify the Athenian people for not 
sending succour from Attica, and the Athenian cleruchs for leaving 
Erctria to its fate, by emphasizing the divided counsels and positive 
treachery of the Eretrians. After Marathon it may well have been 
thought that a bold stand might have teen made at Eretria. At 
the time so heroic a counsel could only be justified if the Eretrians, 
like the Athenians, were willing to meet th^ Persians in the open 
field. It is likely enough that in Eretria, which had favoured 
PisistratUs (i. 62), the Medizing parly was strong, Jjut H. implies 
that there was but one true man, Aeschines, ^in a rotten State. 
Curiously enough Xenophon (Hell. iii. i. 6) says there was but one 
Eretrian who Medized, Gongylus ; and his treachery seems to have 
been of later date, as he is lieutenant and agent of Pausanias in 
Byzantium B. c. 478-477 (Thuc. i. 128). •For his reward cf. ch. 
42 n. 
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I 84 tts, * their thoughts took two shapes or forms ’ ; cf. 119. 2. So 
too 6d6ff i. 95. I ; ii. 20. i. 

3 tA irp&ra: u/ius e primoribus. Cf. ix. 78. i; iii. 157. 4 n.; also 
Arist. Ran. 421 ; Eur. Med. 917. In imitation Lucretius i. 86 
‘ Ductores Danaiim delecti, prima virorum *. 

XOI I Tajivvas : cf. Strabo 448 iv bi rfj *Eperpt»c^ TroXts jjv Tafivvai 7r\r)<Tiov 
Tov Uopdfiov, The other places were probably dependent villages 
(Bahr). 

3 Ivlirpijo-av. A distinction seems to be drawn between the enslave- 
ment of the men by order of Darius (94. 2) and this perhaps unau- 
thorized act of vengeance. The burning of temples is not infrequent 
(v. 102 n.), but the motive of the w^ar was nftt religious, nor should 
this view be attributed to H. (as by Wecklein, Ber. der bayer. Akad. 
(1878), 263 f.). Eretria (for whese earlier history cf. v. 990.) never 
recovered after its destruction, though it was rebuilt on the old site 
(American Journal of Archaeology, vii, 233 f.), and sent seven ships 
to Salamis (viii. 46. 2), and, with its colony Styra, 600 hoplites to 
Plataea (ix. 28. 5). 

102-8 The preliminaries of the battle of Marathon, The Persian 
landings the generalship of Milliades^ the appeal to Sparta for aid, 
and the coming of the Plataeans, 

102 KarcpYovTc's t€ iroXX6v. If the text be sound, KarepyopTis is probably 
transitive, ‘bringing the Athenians into great straits’ (cf.v.63.4), not 
intransitive, ‘ in great haste 

MapaOwv : here used for the whole district, the Tetrapolis, not 
merely the deme of Marathon. But it is not so near PIretria as 
Rhamnus or Oropus, and not such good ground for cavalry as the 
Athenian or the Thriasian plains. 'J'hough the plain of Marathon 
extends in a perfect level along the bay, and is in length about six 
miles, and in breadth at least a mile and a half, the ground is by no 
mfeShs as favourable to the Persians as it appeared. It is divided 
into two halves by a mountain torrent (Charadra) which rushes 
down from Mount Pentelicus. And the apparent length of the plaih 
is deceptive, for at either extremity there is a marsh. That on the 
south-west is small, but that on the north-east is extensive and im- 
passable, reaching from the* mountains almost to the sea. On the 
reasons for landing at Marathon, and for the absence of the Persian 
horse from the battle, cf. App. XVIII, §§ 5, 8. 

103 I Cf. Ath. Pol. 22 (501 h. C.) €TT€ira toxjs o-rpaTi^yovs jjpovpro Kara (pvXdSf 
eKuoTqs <l)v\ris era, rqs 8e Inrdfrqs crTpands qytpav rjv 6 TroXlpapxos, 

6 S^Karos. Stein holds that the order of the Strategi followed the 
annual order of th? tribes (cf. iii n.) which they commanded, and 
to which they belonged, and that in this year the Oeneid tribe to 
which Miltiades of Laciadae belonged must have been tenth and 
last : but the phrase su^ests rather Sckotos atro? (Thuc. i. 116, ii. 
13), whic^ implies superiority over colleagues. 
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s Twvrd iScvcUao-Oai, ^ to win the same honours with.* For the fact 
cf. 36. I. 

3 As Pisistratus died in 528-527, this third victory would fall in 
524 B.C. (Olymp. 64). 

'irpvTov'f|voy. The Prytaneum stood later on the north-west of the 
Acropolis (Paus. i. 18. 3, with Frazer), and there seems no sufficient 
reason for the hypothesis (Curtius and Ddrpfeld) of an earlier 
Prytaneum south of the Acropolis (E. A. Gardner, Athens, p. 126). 

{iircio-avTcs. This is the only instance recorded in which the 
Athenian tyrants adopted Periander s policy (cf. v. 92 7 i Tovf 

V 7 r€p 6 X 0 VS . . . <t)OV€V€lp), • , 

T^OaiTTav : cf. Marchllinus, vit. Thuc. 17 ^rpo? yap rals MeXmcrt 
nvKais KoXovpevais ear^v iv KoiXj] ra KoXovpeva Kipavia pvrjpara. The 
gate was between the long walls (Gardner, Athens, 65-6), probably 
in the hollow between the hill of the Nymphs and that of the Pnyx, 
where the city deme Melite adjoins the surburban Koile. The 
tombs would be on either side the way just outside (npo) the gate. 

104 I Cf. ch. 41. 

2 ol IxOpoC. These enemies were probably the same who prosecuted 
him later with more success (ch. 136), Xanthippus and his Alcmaeo* 
nid friends. They might easily excite the people against a tyrant 
whose dominion over the Chersonese had the support of the Pisistra- 
lidae, although his father had been murdered by them. For inter- 
nal politics at Athens cf. v. 103 n., vi. 21 n. ; App. XVIII, § 6. 

o-TpaTTiY^s . . . ertp€0€ls vtro rov Siqpov. If this means election by 
the Ecclesia, and not by a single tribe, it is an anachronism (Ath. 
Pol. 22, cit. sup.)f but probably H. is only contrasting the people as 
an electoral body with the judicial dicastery. 

105 I It is most improbable that Athens had no understanding with 

Sparta before the mission of Philippides. Indeed, his hasty dispatch 
by the generals seems an appeal to an existing ally to fulfil her 
gations. But if, as Busolt (ii. 580) suggests, Sparta had concmoed 
only an impaxia with Athens, the castes foederis would only arise 
when the Persians directly attacked Attica (Thuc. i. 44 ; v. 47, 48, 
&:c.). Nor could the Athenians reasonably demand aid until they 
had resolved to risk a battle in the field (Hauvette, 250). 

^iXiiTTrCBiis, though only found in the second family of MSS., is 
supported by the other authorities (Paus. i. 28. 4, viii. 54-6 ; Pint. 
Herod. Malign. 26, &c.), and almost certainly right. It is a common 
Athenian name (C. I. A.), whereas Pheidippides is a witticism of 
Aristophanes (Nub. 67), which he would hardly hav^dared to make 
had the name been consecrated in the tale of Marathon. 

Mount Parthenion divides the little plain of Hysiae from that of 
Tegea. It is crossed directly by the Madder of the Bey *, a path 
paved in Turkish style with large unhewn blocks, and one of the 
wildest and most desolate tracks in Gresce (Paus. viii. ^4. 6 ; cf. 
Frazer, iv. 446). Here we may believe Philippides saw fie ^sion 
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of Pan, though the sanctuary is placed by M. Bt^rard on the cir- 
cuitous carriage-road, where he found an inscription on bronze. * 

3 Ilavds tp6v. The grottos of Pan and of Apollo have been ex- 
cavated by M. Cavvadias (1897). There are two caves with narrow 
entrances, partly blocked by natural pillars of rock, so that they 
offer complete seclusion, though but narrow space within. These 
would be suitable for the secret meetings of Apollo and Creusa (Ion 
10 f., 492 f., 936 f.), which Pausanias (i. 28. 4) places in the cave of 
Apollo, but Euripides in that of Pan, as does Aristophanes that of 
Cinesias and Myrrhina (Lys. 91 1 f.). Subsequently the worship of 
Apollo seems to have^been transferred<lo the more open cave where 
votive tablets were found (Gardner, Athens, ‘p. 93 f. ; for a full dis- 
cussion with plan cf. D’Ooge, Acropolis, pp. 6-9), the more secret 
caves being now the shrine of Pan. In the grotto was a statue of Pan 
(Anthol. Plan. 232 ; cf. 259) with an inscription ascribed to Simoni- 
des, fr. 136 TOP rpayoiTOVv €fj.€ Hapa, top *A/)/ca§a, top kutu Mr^dcop, | top 
fjL€T* ^ASrjpalcop ar^a-aro MiXTidbrjs. Such a statiife, now at Cambridge, 
was discovered in a garden at the foot of the Acropolis, but it 
appears to have decorated a column or balustrade like the similar 
statue found in Peiraeus (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, p. 248). The representations of the cave of Pan on Attic 
coins of Antonine date, giving views of the Acropolis, appear to be 
too inaccurate to be of service (J. H. S. viii, pp. 24-5). His worship 
may have been established or revived by Cimon {KaTacrrdpTOiP (r(pi cv 
fjdr) rail/ TTpr^y/nuTcav). (Cf. Macan, ii. 153, 181.) • 

Xaix-n-ABi = a torch-race (cf. viii. 98. 2 n.). 

Browning in his Pheiclippides (ii. 582, ed. 1896) accepts Lucian’s 
addition to the story that Pheidippides ran back to fight at Mara- 
thon, and died after bringing the news of the victory to Athens, 
a feat commemorated by the Marathon races of to-day. 

106 I , §ciiT€paios. Isocrates (Panath. 24) makes the distance 1,200 stades 
'=150 miles. Pliny (vii. § 84) ‘cucurrisse MCLX (or, as quoted by 
Solinus, mccxl) stadia ab Athenis Laced^monem biduo Philip- 
pideni ’. Pliny adds other and even more astounding long distance 
runs. 

Tovs ^pxovras : cf. iii. 46, and App. XVII, § 2. 

2 dpxaioTdrtjv : the regulai^ Athenian claim (vii. 161. 3; Thuc. i. 
2, 6). 

3 ou might mean ‘ unless the moon be full that day ’ (cf. ch. 9. i } ; 
but that a full moon should fall on the ninth of the month would 
imply a grossly disordered calendar, and the answer must be taken 
to mean that tne Spartans could not go out on the 9th or any day 
till the 15th (full moon). The ancient .authorities (Paus. i. 28. 4; 
Plut. itjjr . ; Schol. Arist. Ach. 84, &c.) speak as if this rule was valid 
for all months, but H. may only mean it to apply to the month 
Carneius (Attic Metag^tnion), when the Carneia, in honour of 
Apollo Clmeius, wer» celebrated 7th-i5th, i. c. up to the full moon 
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(Eur. Ale. 449-51), and all Dorians abstained from warfare (H.vii, 
206; Thuc. V. 54. 75). It is, however, to be noticed that in other 
like cases (vii. 206, ix. 7) he specifies the festival which hindered 
action. Plutarch’s criticism of H. (de Malign. 26) ov yap p6uoi «XXas 
p-vpias e^odovs Knl pLci^as TreTTolrjvrai pLr)v6s iarapepou p.rj Tr(pipuvavr€s 
rr}v iTav(T€\r]V0Vy aWii kul Tavrrjs tt/s: eTTT// BorjbpopLUuvos i(TTap.hov 

ycvophrjs oXiynv rt7rfXet(jf)^7;a-av is in the first part vague and inaccurate, 
and in the second rests on a confusion between the actual day of the 
battle and that of the yearly festival at which, in fulfilment of a vow 
of the Polemarch, five hundred goats were sacrificed to Artemis 
Agrotera (cf, Poeckh, Kl. Soiir. iv. 85 f., vi. The iiiost pro- 

bable date is Metageitnion 17 = Sept. 12, i. e. the full moon of the 
month Metageitnion which preceded the festival. The speed of 
the Spartan march seems to show that their desire to help Athens 
was genuine, and that the battle took place on the first day it was 
lawful for them to march. 

107 I F or the dream and its interpretation compare that of Caesar (Suet, 

ch. 7). 

2 Styra is a town in south-west Euboea over against Marathon. 
Aegilia lies just off its harbour. 

3 In many lands a sneeze is by itself regarded as ominous, and 
even to dream of losing a tooth portends death or misfortune (Class. 
Phil. i. 235 ; vi. 429 f.). 

108 The ancient Marathon must be placed not at the modern Mara- 
thona, which is far too near Oenoe (Ninoi) and contains no ancient 
remains, but, with most topographers from Leake (Top. of Athens, 
ii. 89-92) to Milchofer (Karten von Attika, text, iii, p. 52), at or near 
Vrana, a commanding site with abundant ancient remains. The 
camp of the Athenians was probably not at the Mdvdpa rrjs rpaias 
(Lolling, M.A. 1 . i, p. 67 f.), since that enclosure seems to be the 
work of Herodes Atticus in later days and not the precinebjT^ 
Heracles. Again, if the Athenian camp was in the side valley*^of 
Avlona the Persians would be hidden from the Athenians by the 
intervening ridge of Kotroni ; this position too might be threatened 
in rear by a Persian advance up the Charadra past Oenoe, and would 
not have guarded the coast road to Athens by Pallene. Further 
this site, like that under Mount Agrieliki, preferred by Leake and 
Milchofer (/. 6*.), is waterless. Hence the most suitable position for 
the Heracleum and the Athenian camp seems to be the convent of 
St. George on the spur of Mount Aphorismos above Vrana. This 
contains ancient remains, which may well be those of t^c Heracleum, 
the Christian champion having naturally replaced the heathen hero. 
Cf. Caspar!, J. H. S. xxxi. too f. 

I €8e8a)K€crav. According to Thucydides (iii. 68) this took place 
ninety-two years before the destruction of Plataea in 427 ac., i.e. 
in 519-51S B.C., a date accepted by Curtiufiand E. Meyer (ii, § 478) 
and defended by Wells (J. H.S. xxv. 193 f.). '^iut Herodo;|us (^f. v. 
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76) seems to know nothing of any Spartan expedition against Attica 
at that date, nor does he mention the presence (7rapnTvxov(TL) of 
Cleomenes in central Greece before his intervention in Attica after 
the fall of Hippias (509-508 B.C.). Again, an attempt to embroil 
Athens and Thebes is unlikely when Hippias was on good terms 
with Sparta (v. 91), but probable enough when Athens had asserted 
her independence. Busolt (ii. 399) and Macan (aci loc.) adopt 
Gutschmid’s suggestion of an error of A (=10) in an uncial MS. of 
Thucydides. Cf. further Grote (iv. 94), who first advocated the 
date 509 B. C., and, per co7iira^ his editors (Abridgement, p. 82). 

2 Cf. the speech of the Plataean oratoi in Thuc. iii. 55. 

4 This altar, like that in the Pythium (cf. Hicks, 10), was set up by 
Pisistratus, son of Hippias, as archon in the Agora, and was after- 
wards enlarged (Thuc. vi. 54). It was the ‘miliarium aureum’ of 
Athens, whence roads in all directions started and distances were 
measured (ii. 7. i ; Arist. Av. 1005 ; C. I. A. ii. 1078). It was 
specially honoured with offerings and processions (Xen. Hipp. iii. 2 ; 
Pind. fr. 45). For its use as an asylum for suppliants cf. Diod. xii. 
39 ; Pint. Per. 31. 

The twelve gods (ii. 4. 2) at Athens were Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, 
Demeter, Apollo, Artemis, Hephaestus, Athene, Ares, Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Hestia. Cf. the Borghese altar in the Louvre and Bau- 
meister (j. v, Zwolfgotter). 

5 For the policy of Corinth cf. ch. 89 ; v. 75, 92. 

€8 BotcoTovs t€\c€iv (cf. 53. i), ‘ to bcloiig to tire Boeotian league 
under Theban hegemony.* 

rfi ^Jidxin • the victory recorded in v. 77, for the battle here 
mentioned precedes the annexation of Hysiae by Athens. In v. 74 
Hysiae is Athenian, but it is lost again to the Boeotians, in whose 
possession it was in 479 B. C. (ix. 15. 3, 25. 3). 

109-17 Battle of Mar at turn. The decisiott to fight. The rout of the 

Persians and the return of Milt lades to Athens. The losses 07 i 
each side. 

109 2 6 T(f Kvd|n^ Xaxwv. The lot was not reintroduced after the tyranny 

for the archonship till 487-486 B.a Cf. Ath. Pol. 22 ^vOv^ de rw 
vcrrlpcp €TCi im TfXecriuov lipx^>VTOs eKvdpfvcrav rov^ ivvln iipx(^vras Kara 
^vXas €K Ta)V TrpoKpidlvTcop VTTo TMv br]poTa>v TTfVTaKoa'Kov Tore pera Tr)p 

Tvpnpvida TrpeoTop' oi Si nporepoi ndpres rjerap alperoL In this obiter 
dictum then is guilty of a slight anachronism, though he is care- 
ful to distinguish the duties of the poleinarch at Marathon and in 
his own day. 

rh 'TrttXai6v. In later days the Polemarch had no military duties 
but retained jurisdiction over metics and privileged aliens, and also 
the right to offer certain j;acrifices, e. g. those in commemoration of 
Maratho^, and of Haffmodius and Aristogiton (Ath. Pol. 58). 

no 
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Like Callimachus, Harmodius and Aristogiton (v. 55, 57) were of 
Aphidna, a deme of the Aeantid tribe (ix. 73. 2). 

3 'Tr6Xis . . . 'Trp<i>Tir|. This confident prophecy of Athenian empire is 
an anachronism due to Herodotus or to his Philaid source. 

5 <raBp6v : the metaphor appears to be taken from a squall (f/xTrco-oC- 
(Tav bLa(T€L(T€iv) splitting a ship and causing a leak ; cf. Plat. Gorg. 
493 E dyyeia (raOpd. Miltiades’ fear of a Medizing party hostile to 
the Athenian government was apparently well g^rounded ; cf. chs, 

1 15, 121, 124, and App. XVIII, § 6. 
no irpvTavT]!!! : though not used in the same sense elsewhere, clearly 
means to H. Hhe command l^which he concei^ied as changing every 
day. This is confirmed by Pint. Arist. ch. 5, and believed by 
Diodorus (xiii. 97. 106) to have been the case at Arginusae and 
Aegospotami. I^ssibly, however, in the source followed by H., 
Trpvraveia may have been used more nearly in its ordinary sense to 
denote an order of precedence among the tribes and their com- 
manders. Such an arrangement existed in Alexander’s army 
(Arrian, i. 14. 6, 28. 3, &c.). In that case, however, the tribe of 
Miltiades (Oeneis presumably) should have been on the right 
wing on the day of the battle, but there is evidence to show it was 
not. Cf. ch. in n., and App. XVII I, § 4. 

Ill I -fiYccTo. The right wing was the post of honour and of danger in 
Greek armies (ix. 28. 46 ; Thuc. v. 71), and was naturally led by the 
king (Eur. Supp. 657) and by his successor in command (Ath. Pol. 
3. 2), the Polemarch ; cf. App. XVIII, § 4. 

«s api0p^ovTo al <j)vXaf. The fixed official order instituted by 
Cleisthenes (v. 66. 2)— Pirechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Aca- 
mantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, Aeantis, Antiochis— is 
followed on inscriptions of the time of the Peloponnesian war 
(C.I.A. i. 443, 446, 447). As arrangement by tribes is expressly 
attested by Pausanias (i. 32. 3) for the monument at Marathon, a]ii*. 
is confirmed by the stele of the tribe Krechtheis (459-458 B. c., Hicks 
26), this would seem to be the natural meaning here. It is, however, 
inconsistent with the traditions in Plutarch (Aristid. 5) that the 
tribes Antiochis and Leontis stood together in the centre, and (Mor. 
628 d) that the Aeantis stood on the right of the line. The latter 
point is confirmed by a reference to an elegy of Aeschylus, and 
might be explained by the fact that the Polemarch belonged to the 
tribe Aeantis, only in that case H. would naturally have written nl 
dXXai(j)vXaL Plutarch implies (Mor. 6281)) that the Aeantis was 
npvTau€vovara cpvXr) at the time of Marathon. It is lik^y enough that 
the order of the tribes in battle was determined t)y lot, as was that 
of the Prytanies (Ath. Pol. 43.2), but improbable that the two were 
identical. Stein’s argument (ch. 103 n.) for placing the Oeneis under 
Miltiades on the left is not convincing. 

2 Five such ctuadrennial feslivals—Delia^ Brauronia, Heracleia, 
Eleusinia, and Panathenaea— are enumerated (Ath. Pcf. 54^ 7 ; 
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cf. ch. 8711.). Of these the Panathenaea was far the most 
important. 

KaT€iJX€Tai. The herald in the assembly (cf. Thuc. vi. 32) used 
this regular form of prayer. 

3 eyCvcTo Tot6v8€, It is most unlikely that this arrangement was 
accidental (Stein) or that this weakening of the centre is a fiction 
designed to explain its defeat. No doubt it was intended to prevent 
outflanking, but it would seem probable that the centre was ob- 
structed by plantations of olives and vines (cf. Corn. Nep. 5), and 
that Miltiades therefore decided to concentrate a decisive force on 
either wing w'here tli^ country was op%n, and suitable for a charge 
of hoplites (Caspari, J. H. S. xxxi. 103). 

II 2 I d-rrcCOritrav, ‘ were let go like runners * (cf. vii. 122). 

8p6}x(o. The thrice-repeated statement that the Athenians charged 
at the double (§§ 2, 3) is not to be explained away as an inference 
fronr the festival of the Boedromia (A. Mommsen, Feste Athcn. 176) 
or by making the opposite of (ix. 57. i),‘ quick’ and 

‘ slow’ march. On the other hand, an orderly and effective charge 
after a mile’s run in full armour would be beyond the power of any 
large body of soldiers, however well trained. The ‘ mile however, 
is probably an inference from the distance between the Athenian 
position near Vrana and the place where they charged the Persians 
near the Soros. No doubt the advance was rapid, but only for the 
last two hundred yards, when within bowshot, would the Attic 
hoplites charge at full speed. 

2 Kal rtdyxv IS best taken (Stein) with {xavlr^v . . . eirecpepov (cf. viii. lo. 
I n. and the common use of rd mpra, i. 71 . 2 = hand dubie ) : others 
would join it here with dXfdpirjv. 

iTTiTov , . . To|€vp.<iT(»)v (Ix. 49- 3). Tlic existcncc at Athens of 
a class of IrTTrciV, and the alleged furnishing of two horsemen by each 
naucrary, might seem to prove that Athens possessed cavalry. But 
Helbighas shown (Les'lTTTrets Atheniens, p, igi f.) from vases, &c., that 
these knights were, at least till 478 B. c., equipped not as true cavalry 
but as mounted infantry. Hence Athens depended on Thessalian 
horse in 510 B. c. (v. 63), and in 490 B.c. had certainly no cavalry 
ht to meet the l^crsian (cf. also ix. 40, 68, 69). At Salamis (Plut. 
Them. 14 ; Aesch. Pers. 460) the Athenians had archers, and at 
Plataea (ix. 22. l, 60. 3) a regular corps of bowmen. The barbarians’ 
astonishment at the absence of these forces may fairly be held to 
imply the presence of archers on their side otherwise unmentioned. 
For the cavalry cf. App. XVI II, § 8. 

3 TTpi^Tov . . . ayicr^ovro. The Statement, taken literally, is an ex- 
aggeration, disproved by the conduct of the Greeks in resisting the 
conquest of lonin (i. 169) and in the Ionic revolt (v. 2, 102, no, 
1 13 ; vi. 28). Yet the fear of the Mede is proved by Theognis 764 

•nivuipLiv x^ipUvTa per aX^/}\otort Xeyovres | pt]deix top Mr/6a)i^ fieiSiortff 

|cf. 77 S)t aneVthe first occasion on which the Greeks won 
* 112 
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a clear victory in the open field might well be described by an 
Athenian as the first occasion on which Greeks dared to face the 
Mede (cf. Introd. § 32 (2)). The Persians had borrowed the Medic 
dress (cf. i. 135 J ^ii. 62). 

I Ilcptrai . . . Kal So-Kai. The centre appears to have been the regular 
post of the best troops in Persian as in Turkish armies (cf. Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 8. II ; Xen. Anab. i. 8. 21-3), though not at Plataea (ix. 31). 
The Sacae or Amyrgiau Scyths (iii. 93. 3 ; vii. 64. 2 nn.) were among 
the troops selected by Mardonius (viii. 113. 2). 

The imperfects used throughout this chapter are not only 
graphic, but show that the actions recorded are contiLuous or 
incomplete. * 

114 In the picture of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile there were figures 
of Miltiades cheering ou his men with extended hand (Aeschin. c. 
Ctes. iii. 186; Corn. Nep. Milt. 6), of Callimachus (Paus. i. 15. 3, 
with Frazer), of Cynegirus (Plin, N. H. xxxv, § 57), and apparently 
of his brother Aeschylus (Paus. i. 21. 2), who is said to have caused 
the fact to be recorded on his tomb as his greatest distinction. 
There were also figures of Datis and Artaphrencs (Plin. /. c.) and of 
Epizelus (117 n.). 

For the scenes depicted and for their relation to H.’s account cf. 
App. XVIII. I. The historian’s simple and straightforward account 
of Cynegirus’ bravery contrasts most favourably with the tasteless 
exaggeration of later romancers, e. g. Justin, ii. 9. 

115 «gavaKpovord|i€voi,^^ pushing off to the open sea.’ Cf. €(avdy€(T6ni. 

A force that was* hurrying round Sunium would not waste time 

in picking up prisoners. Grundy (p. 191) reasonably suggests that 
the I^ersian fleet was divided, the first section sailing direct to 
Phalerum, the second following after picking up the prisoners (cf. 

App. X VI II, §7 q. 

dvaSf^ai : as a signal (cl. vii. 128. 2 ; Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 27) whose 
meaning had been agreed upon beforehand. For the time and 
meaning of the signal cf. App. XVIII, § 8. 

116 On the Ileracleiim cf. v. 63. 4n. Fora similar coincidence cf. 
ix. 1 01. 

The distance from Marathon to Athens (twenty-five miles by the 
modern road, twenty-two by Kephisia and the hills) is more than 
an army could march after a pitched battle, nor could the Athenians 
leave Marathon before they were certain of the intentions of the 
enemy. But the voyage round Sunium (seventy miles) would take 
longer. Hence both march and voyage, placed by Plutarch (Arist. 
5) on the same day as the battle, should probably be assigned to the 
following day. If the Athenians really by a heroic effort marched 
back on the actual day of battle, it must have been to meet a de- 
tachment carried by a flying squadron which set sail before the 
battle (J. H. S. xxxi. 104, and App. XV-ill, §§ 8, 9). 

t6tc : until Themistoclcs made the triple harbour of Pii7-eus the 
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port and arsenal of Athens. Even if he began this work in 493 B. C. 
(vii. 143. 1 n. ; Thuc. i. 93), it would not be finished in 490. 

117 The number of the slain (as of captured ships, ch. 115) is pro- 
bably trustworthy. The names of the Athenians would be recorded 
on the stelae which once adorned the great mound (Soros) over the 
tomb of the fallen heroes (Paus. i. 32. 3). That the Soros is the 
grave of the victors has been proved by recent excavations (Frazer, 
ii. 433-4). The barbarian dead may well have been counted on the 
field. The moderation of the estimate contrasts most favourably 
with later exaggerations — the 200,000 of the inscription in the Stoa 
Poikile (Suidas), 300,000 of Pausaniag (iv. 25. 5), or the innumerable 
multitude of Xenopnon (Anab. iii. 2. 12) and Plutarch (de Malign. 
26 ; 862 b). It is noticeable that H. gives no figures for the total 
number engaged on either side. Both Justin (ii. 9) and Nepos 
(Milt. 5) give 1,000 Plataeans, a good round exaggeration (ix. 28. 6 n.); 
but the former puts the Athenians at 10,000, the latter at 9,000 
(cf. Paus. iv. 25. 5 ; X. 20. 2). These numbers are probably derived 
from Ephorus, and rest on a calculation of 1,000 men to a tribe. 
Yet they may well be near the truth, allowing for the total omission 
of light-armed troops. On the other hand, even the lowest ancient 
estimate of the Persians— 200,000 foot (of whom only 100,000 fought 
in the battle) and 10,000 horse (Nep. Milt. 4, 5)— is greatly 
exaggerated, not to speak of the 500,000 of Plato (Menex. 240 a) 
and Lysias (Epitaph. 21), or the 600,000 of Justin (ii. 9). Modem 
estimates rest on conjecture or on the number of the Persian ships 
(vi. 95 n.), an insecure foundation. Dimcker’s 60,000 is an outside 
estimate ; perhaps 40,000 would be nearer the mark. 

Epizelus was depicted in the Stoa Poikile (Aelian, N. H. 
vii. 58). Blindness following on a vision is not in itself incredible 
(Acts ix. 1-9), But the vision is recorded with some doubt by H. 
It is strange that he, unlike Pausanias (i. 15), puts the supernatural 
aid on the side of the Persians, not of the Greeks. Cf. also App. 
XVIII, §§ I and 3. 

118-20 The return of the Persians to Asia^ and the arrival of the 
Spartans, 

118 I According to Ctesias (Pers. 18, p. 69), Datis fell at Marathon. 

Mvk6v(p : a little east of Delos. 

2 A 4 )\vov is more nearly opposite Eretria than Chalcis. For the 
temple cf. Thuc. iv. 76, 89 f. 

119 2 Ardericca in Cissia (cf. iii. 91. 4), not the village on the Euphrates 

(i. 185. 2), n^ay be at Kir-Ab, thirty-five miles from Susa, where 
there are remains of an ancient road and town, and where bitumen is 
still collected in the way described by H. His description suggests 
a visit, though the phrase (§ 4) does not affirm it (cf. 

Introd. § 16 (4)). Strabo (747) places Eretrians in Gordyene on the 
upper 'J'igris, but H is supported by the epigram of Plato, Anth. 

^ 114 
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Pal. vii. 359 Ei| 3 o/i}r y«KOe tcrfiev 'EpcrpiKoV, Syxi Si 2ovo-»i' \ Ktifitda' 
tj)€Vy yair]S o<r(rov an 

crraO^wp, * Station * (v. 52. i) ; here settlement of dependents on a 
crown domain. 

3 Tpi4>a(r(ois 680VC. The second receiver had three outlets by which 
the different elements in the petroleum were separated. For the 
KYjkoavriiov cf. i. 193, in. 

4 Tt^v dpxttt^v yX^ffo-av. Diodorus (xvii. 119) says that some 
Boeotians, settled by Xerxes beyond the Tigris, still spoke their 
mother-tongue when Alexander came there. 

120 According to Plato (Laws 698 E ; cf. Menex. 540 c) the Spartans 
came the day after the battle, and H. implies that they arrived 
before the burial of the Persian dead. Isocrates (Paneg. 87) allows 
three days and nights for the march of 1,200 stades, but even so the 
feat is wonderful (cf. 106). 

121-4 The shield’SignaL Defence of the Alcmaeonids» 

I2I I H.’s attempt to prove Alcmaeonid hatred of the barbarian and of 
the tyrant is illogical and unconvincing. Even here (125) he relates 
their friendship with Croesus, the first barbarian who enslaved 
Greeks (i. 6. 2), and with Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon (126 f.), and 
he conveniently forgets their alliance with Pisistratus (i. 60 ; Plut. 
Mor. 863 b) (Macan) ; cf. Plut. Mor. 862-3 and App. XVIII, § 6. 

The house of Callias was one of the richest and noblest in Athens. 
Plutarch (Mor. 863)r attacks H. for dragging in the story to please 
Hipponicus, the head of the house in H.’s time, but the critic seems 
to have confused two relatives of the same name. 

2 M ToO Stjpoo-Cov (sc. dovXov ) : the public slave acting as auc- 
tioneer. 

122 The chapter is an interpolation, probably a note of some reader. I 
(i) It is wanting in the best family of MSS., (2) The teal ol ’AAKpeandaij 
of 123. I answers to the KaXAtiyr re of 121. 2. (3) It is not criticized 
by Plutarch in his attack on H. for mentioning Callias (ch. I2i n.). 
(4) The following phrases and words are late or un-Herodotcan : 
Tanpo\f\€yfX€Pa = ra fioi npoTfpov €ipr}Tai^i(l)av€pa6rj = dnoKapnpvvOeis 
(70* 3 )» ■= dowry ; so cr^t . . . is incorrect. (5) The 

imitations of H. d^iop pvfjprip (i. 14. i; ii. iii. 4), a/epoy (v. 1 12. i), 
ydpov d>paiai (i, 196. l), tovto ph . . . rovro di are rather forced. Yet 
the facts stated may be true, though tXevOepup is rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. 

1 inntf vtKifjo-a». In 01 . 54 = 5643.0. Schol. ad*Arist, Av. 
283. 

123 I (v- 62. 2). The Alcmaeonidae were in exile not through- 

out the tyranny, but from the second restoration of Pisistratus till 
the expulsion of his sons. 

2 Thucydides (vi. 54) agrees in denying that Harmodius and Aristo- 

geiton freed Athens (cf. v. 55 n.). * • 
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TTp^Tipov : cf. V. 63, where the story is said to be Athenian. 

124 I d\\d -yip introduces an objection met by fxh wp, immoj ‘ on the 
contrary’. H.*s assertion is discredited by the position held at the 
time by Miltiades, the head of the rival house of Philaids, by 
the ostracism of Megacles in 487 b.c., and by the ode of Pindar 
(Pyth. vii) ; cf. further App. XVIII, § 6. 

2 Delbriick (Perserkriege 60 f. and Wilamowitz, A. and A. 

ii. 85) consider the shield-signal an invention of the excited imagina- 
tion of the returning Athenian hoplites, but it is one of the incidents 
most positively attested. Nor is it victorious but vanquished armies 
which imagine treason in this way.* For a better explanation cf. 
App. XVIII, §8. 

125-31 Tales of the Alcmaeonid house. Of Croesus and Alcmaeon (125). 
Of the wooing of Agariste (126-30). 

125 H. again insists on the eminence of the Alcmaeonids (cf. v. 62. 
2 n.). Megacles, father of Alcmaeon, was archon at the time of the 
Cylonian massacre (? 632 B.c.) (cf. v. 71 n.). That Alcmaeon was 
the founder of the family’s great wealth is suggested by the name 
Alcmaeonid, and by the story here given, which is obviously a comic 
version of the enrichment of the family by the Lydian king or by 
successful trade with Sardis (Meyer, i,^ § 488). As is usual in such 
stories (cf. i. 29. i ; vi. 127. 3 n.), the chronology is confused and 
erroneous. Croesus reigned in Lydia circ. 560-546 B.c. (or five 
years later, Biisolt, ii. 458-60), and his embassy to Delphi is not 
likely to have been earlier than 556-555 (Marmor Parium) ; but 
Alcmaeon appears to have been general in the Sacred war with 
Cirrha (circ. 595-586 B.c., Plut. Sol. ii), and circ. 550 B.c. has a 
grand-daughter old enough to be married to Pisistratus. The 
marriage of Megacles and Agariste (inf) must therefore be placed 
before 565, probably 572 B.c. (cf. 126. 2), and the connexion of 
Alcmaeon with the Lydian king a generation earlier (inf). It is, 
however, mis-spent ingenuity to transfer the services of Alcmaeon 
to the embassy sent to Delphi by Alyattes (i. 19. 25), and ascribe 
the wealth of the Alcmaeonids to the gratitude of that king. 
These anecdotes disregard chronology, nor has H. a fixed scheme 
for the sixth century (cf. App. XIV. 6 and Abbott, Exc. xi to Bk. V). 
Mahaffy (Soc. Greece, p. 158) contrasts the under-bred sharpness 
of the Greek and the courteous generosity of the Oriental. 

5 ’0\vp,Trtd8a: Isocrates, nepi C^vy. 25 iTrn’cov yap (evyei irpSiTos ’AX/c/icw*/ 
rmv OXvpmdcnv IviKYjae. This was the only Olympic victory 

of the house when Pindar wrote Pyth. vii. 14. (490 or 486 B.C.). It 
seems to belong to 01. 47 (592 B.C.). 

126 Aristotle, ?Pol. v. 12, 1315 b ii f. ; Plut. Mor. 553 B, speak as if 
the tyranny was held only by Orthagoras (Andreas) and his sons. 
But as it lasted a century (Ar. /. r., Diod. viii. fr. 24=Ephorus) the 
gfnealogy here gi\fen seems preferable. 

it6 
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Orthagoras= Andreas, said to be a cook (Diodor, 
j L circ. 670 

Myron I (victor in chariot-race at Olympia 648 b.c. ; 
j Paus. vi. 19. 2) 

Aristonymus- (perhaps never tyrant ; Busolt, i, 
I pp. 661, 662) 


Myron II (circ. 605) ISQdamus Cleisthgnes (circ. 600-570). 

Myron II made himself hated by his oppressive rule ; after 
a rule of seven years he was slain by his brothers, and succeeded 
by the younger (? Ephorus) of them, Cleisthenes, who reigned for 
thirty-one years in prosperity (Nic. Dam. Fr. 61, F. H. G. iii. 394). 

Grote (iii. 38 n.) suggests that the tale is an imitation of the Epic 
‘ Wooing of Helen and Stein that it comes from an ode of Pindar 
(cf. also ch. 130. 1 n.). The foct of the wedding of the daughter and 
heiress (cf. Busolt, i. 666) of Cleisthenes is doubtless historical, the 
details are obviously fictitious. 

2 ’OXvfjiiTicov : perhaps 01. 52 = 572 B.c. 

1 TraXC-ns : cf. v. 43 n. 

€18 avT|p intensifies the superlative ; cf. Aesch. Pers. 327. Anecdotes 
of the luxury of Smijidyrides are given (from Timaeus) by Athenaeus, 
p. 273 be, 541 b. He is said not to have seen the sun rise or set 
for twenty years, and to have been attended by 1,000 fowlers and 
1,000 cooks. According to Seneca (de Ir. ii. 25) he complained of 
crumpled rose-leaves on his couch, and declared that to see a man 
hard at work in the field made him feel tired, 
on Siris see viii. 62. 2 n. 

2 TiTopfxov. In Aelian, V. H. xii. 22, Titormus is said to have con- 
quered Milo in a trial of strength, a story which would bring his 
date down to circ. 520 B.c. In such stories anachronisms are 
common (cf. 1. vi. 27. 2, 125 n., 291 n.). 

3 A€U)kt|8t]s: identified by Muller with Lakedas, an effeminate 
king of Argos, twelfth in descent from Temenus (Paus. ii. 
19. 2). 

Lehmann supposes H. confused two Pheidons (Hermes, xxxv. 
648 f. ; Klio ii. 336 ; cf. v. 113 n.). 

^cC8q)vos. T'he date here assigned to Pheidon, viz. the age of 
Cleisthenes (circ. 600-570), though accepted by Eefoch (i. 282 ; 
Rh. Mus. xlv. 595) and Trieber, and supported by the statement 
that he expelled the Elean Agonolhetae, apparently after 572 B.c. 
(cf. Busolt, i. 604 and 612), can hardly be maintained. If, indeed, 
Pheidon first coined money (Ephorus in Strabo 358, Marm. Par.) 
in Greece proper, he would belong to the seventh century according 
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to the numismatists, but the statement is an unhistorical amplifica- 
tion of H. (to fjLCTpa) and inconsistent with the dates explicitly or 
implicitly assigned to Pheidon by Ephorus and the Parian marble. 

On the other hand, Ephorus making Pheidon the tenth descendant 
of Temenus (Strab. /. c. ; cf. Pans. ii. 19. 2) would appear to place 
him circ. 800-770 B. C. (Busolt, i. 613), or a generation later (Abbott, 
Exc. vi to Bk. VI). The yet earlier dates for Pheidon seem due 
to his connexion with the royal line of Macedon. Caranus, the 
founder of the dynasty (unknown till the fourth century), is declared 
to be brother of Pheidon, and seventh in descent from Temenus 
(Theopomp. Fr. 30^ F. H. G. i. 283), ^nd eleventh from Heracles. 
This made the Macedonian dynasty older than the Median, then 
believed to have succeeded the Assyrian in 884 (Ctesias), and placed 
Pheidon in the same generation as Lycurgus, circ. 900-870 (Marm. 
Par. 894B.C.). Finally, when Lycurgus, on account of the disk of 
Iphitus, was brought down to the first Olympiad (776 B.C.), Caranus 
and Pheidon too were moved down. Pheidon's accession was fixed 
in 798 ( Jerome ; cf. Eusebius and Syncellus), and his Olympiad (the 
8th) fifty years later, as the crown and consummation of a long and 
prosperous reign (748 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 22. 2). This date is accepted 
by Grote (ii. 315), Duncker (ii. 67), Holm (i. 215), and Abbott (/. <*.). 

Pausanias, however, makes Pheidon celebrate the Olympia 
in conjunction with the men of Pisa. Now Strabo (355) dis- 
tinctly places the presidency of the Pisatans after the 26th 
Olympiad, though quite aware of Ephorus’ views on Pheidon 
(p- 35 ^)* Africanus also knows no break in the official (Elean) list 
of Olympiads till the 28th, which was held by the Pisatans. Hence 
Falconer and Weissenborn would emend the text of Pausanias (28th 
for 8th), and so date Pheidon in 668 B.C. Whether the emendation 
be justifiable or not, the date is most suitable (Curtius, Busolt, 
/. 6-., Macan, Bury, p. 860). Pheidon would thus be placed between 
the two Messenian wars at the time of the great Argive victory 
over the Spartans at Hysiae (Paus. ii. 24. 7). This date would also 
make it possible for him to have spread abroad the use of the 
4 >€tdd)i/€ia perpa (used at Athens before Solon, Ath. Pol. ch. 10), or 
rather perhaps of the Aeginetan system of weights and measures. 
Lastly, the anachronism here is more intelligible if the 28th 
Olympiad be accepted. In a legend Solon and Croesus may well 
meet, but hardly Croesus and Lycurgus. 

In any case the anti- Dorian and anti-Argive policy of Cleisthenes 
(cf. v. 67) makes the presence of a son or descendant of the Dorian 
despot of Afgos among the suitors of Agariste improbable. It is 
noticeable that the list of suitors contains no representative of the 
Samos, Chalcis, Croton, Corinth league, for which cf. v, 99 n. 

’AJ;V : i. e. of Arania, a district comprising Western and North- 
Western Arcadia. Paeus is in the north-west, Trapezus in the 
south- w^est near Mo/int Lycaeus. 
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128 I opv^i*- original sense, common in poetry and Ionic, 

‘ temper, disposition.* 

YvjivA<rvtt. The application of athletic tests is very characteristic 
of Greek ideas. 

2 Hippocleides, son of Tisander, was, according to the chronicler 
Pherecydes, descended from the Aeantid Philaus (cf. Marc. Thuc. 3), 
whose mother Lysidice was a descendant of Caeneus, from whom 
the Cypselids traced their line (v. 92 3 ). It is also probable that 
Hippocleides is the brother of the Philaid Cypselus (ch. 34. i), 
whose name may point to some more recent intermarriage between 
the Philaids and Cypselids, cff to an attempt to/evive the legendary 
connexion. 

29 I T-fis. . . KaTaKXCo-ios, ‘the marriage feast.* Cf. i. 126. 3 ; ix. 16. i. 

2 cs r 6 jico-ov : stories told ‘for all to hear.* Cf. ch. 130. i ; vii. 8. 6 2. 

Karfxwv : rather ‘ holding as with a charm * than ‘ surpassing ’. 

: strictly a ‘ tragic dance * (Aristoxenus) ; here simply 
‘ dance tune 

3 ‘figures* (cf. Arist. Pax 322), including comic gestures 
and mimicry. 

dtXXa : idiomatic ; ‘others that were Attic.* Cf. i. 193. 3. 

4 A. B. Cook, on rather slight grounds, sees in Hippocleides* third 
performance a Theban Dionysiac or Cabeiric dance (Cl. R. xxi. 169 ; 
cf. 232). 

Y€ (Ji€v, (you dance well) ‘ nevertheless you have danced away your 
marriage.* 

30 I ovojidfcTai, ‘ is proverbial.* Macan ( App. XI V) quotes an interesting 

parallel from Buddhist Birth-stories (Rhys Davids) in an old Eastern 
fable, ‘ The Dancing Peacock * ; but it remains uncertain whether 
H. is the borrower or the original. 

2 v6|ioiopu These words imply that marriage with an alien was at that 
time recognized as legitimate by Attic law, as is shown by the posi- 
tion of Cleisthenes, Themistocles, and Cimon. By a law of Pericles, 
451 B. c. (Plut. Per. 37, and especially Ath. Pol. 26), eyvaanp 
IJLeT€X€iv TTjs TToXfo)? tip fiTf ayL(f)olp duTOip j/ y€yopd)P, This law 
was in accordance with the general feeling in Greece that only 
those descended from two citizen parents were genuine citizens (Ar. 
Pol. 1275 b 21, 1278 a 34 ; Gilbert, S. ii. 297). 

131 I €p<»)cr 0 t]arav, ‘ their fame was noised abroad.* Cf. iii. 39. 3 ; viii. 
124. I. 

2 Xcovra ; a symbol of royal power : cf. v. 92. 3, and the oracular 

parody (424 B* C.) in Arist. Eq. 1037 ecm yvprj, de "^eopB* Upais ip 
Ad{]pai£, The birth of Pericles may be dated 493 B. c. or later, since 
he first took part in public affairs circ. 463 B. c. (Ath. Pol. 27 against 
Plut. Per. 1 6). It is tempting to see in this exaltation of Pericles 
the key to H.*s defence and glorification of the Alcmaeonids, and to 
suppose that this excursus (ch. 121-31), or at least the story of the 
wedding (126--31), was inserted in the histouy (circ. 432-0 b. c.) 
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when the ancient curse on the Alcmaeonids was turned into a 
weapon against Pericles. The male line of the Alcmaeonids dis- 
appeared ; Pericles and Alcibiades were connected with the family 
on the female side. 

132-6 Miltiades' expedition against Paros, His failure, condemnation, 
and death, 

132 ‘ disaster/ seems to require the insertion of Uepa-em ; but 

cf. ix. 90. I. 

^P8opf|KovTa. For this number cf. ch. 89 n. 

133 I Paros was a most^orosperous island,rich in marble (iii. 57 ; v. 62), 
Tozer, I. Aeg. p. 115. In the historian’s own time it paid a tribute 
of 16J talents to Athens, an amount only exceeded by Thasos and 
Aegina (30 talents), and more than twice as much as Naxos and 
Andros, larger islands, paid. Beloch (i. 402-3) suggests it was then 
the mart of the Aegean, as in Roman times Delos, and in modem Syra. 

Hydarnes : probably not the man who took pait in the conspiracy 
of the seven, but his son was commander of the ‘ Immortals ’ in the 
invasion of Xerxes (viii. 83, 211), and subsequently o-rpar^/yof tSuv 
TrnpaSaXaa-aicDv (vii. 1 35). He may have already held this command 
when Miltiades was driven from the Chersonese, 493 B. c. (ch.33). 

3 Kttl Tin, * wherever there was from time to time a weak place in the 
wall.’ The genitive toO Tctxcoy depends on rf). The iterative form 
€(TK€ emphasizes iKaarorc, For enipaxov cf. i. 84, 3. 

134 H.’s account of the Parian expedition shows his characteristic 
defects (Introd. § 32) : (i) the ascription of great events to petty 
personal motives (ch. 133, the rancour of Miltiades) ; (2) the pre- 
ference for a version of the tale (the Parian) attributing the event to 
divine interference. Some critics (e. g. Macan, App. XI) have 
therefore preferred the rationalizing version of Ephorus (fr. 107, 
F. H. G. i. 263 ; Steph. Byz. s.v, IIupo? ; cf. Corn. Nep. Milt. ch. 7, 8) 
6 fie MtArmfi?/? rail/ peV aK\a>v vr}(T(ov rivas djro^dcreis iroiijcrdpeifoy eVop- 
^Tjore’ Hdpop fie, cvdaipovecrraTiju Kai peyiaTrjv ovaav t6t€ ra>v Kv/cXaficoj/, 
Kndf(6p€vos €7To\i6pK€i TToXvv xp^vov TTjs OaXaTTYjs iipywp, Kai Kara yrju 
pTjxo.P^pciTa ayoDV" fjdr] T(ov T€ixu>p TriTTroj^ror, KaX eVi to rrapabiddpai rqp 
ttoXlp diu>poXoyr}p€PCiiP , vXrjs rivbs avropdrov Trepl ttjv Mvkopop e^a- 
(f)d€iorr}S, 01 p€P Udpioi top Adriu avrois TrvpcnveLP VTroXapoJ/Teff, ix^vixapTO 
rat opoXoyiay, Kai rrjp noXip ovkIti t(b MiXftdfir; Trapldoaap, odep (fiacrXp 
rjpds €Ti Kai pvp XPW^^^ YYapoiplq, roov yjAevdopipov^ rdf bpoXoyiav 

dva7rapid(€ip (l)d(rK0PTas. Now in this version there are good points. 
For an isolated attack on Paros is substituted a commission to punish 
the islands which had assisted the barbarian, and the subjugation 
of several (Nepos, Milt. 7 ‘ Ut insulas quae barbaros adiuverant 
belJo persequeretur. Quo imperio plerasque ad ofificium redire 
coegit nonnullas vi expugnavit ’). Such an attempt to establish 
Athenian dominion in the Cyclades, the dream of Pisistratus (cf. 
App. XVI. 8), is in ctself probable. Yet even the motive may be 
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an inference from the pretext given in H. (133. i), just as the 
supposed signal fire of Datis on Myconos (Nepos’ in continenti is 
a physical impossibility) is apparently an inference from Datis’ 
stay at Myconos (ch. Ii8). The only independent element in 
Ephorus (E. Meyer, F. i. 19) appears to be the proverbial phrase 
dvanapLaCeiv, the explanation of which is the kernel of his narrative. 
But the explanation is untrustworthy. Miltiades* expedition can 
hardly have taken place before the spring of 480 b. c. [there is an 
interval after Marathon (autumn 490) during which Miltiades 
enjoyed increased fame (ch. 132)], and in 489 B. r. Datis cannot 
well have been even thought#to be lingering in the neighbourhood 
of Myconos. Lastly, the precise duration of the expedition given 
by H. (135), twenty-six days, looks like genuine tradition, and con- 
trasts favourably with the vague ttoXvv xpoi'ov of Ephorus. Probably 
Ephorus, like modern critics, was offended by the shortcomings of 
H. and rationalized the traditional story. 

1 rStv Demeter Thesmophoros (cf. § 2, ch. 16. 2 n.) and 

Persephone (vii. 153. 2). 

2 KtvTioovTa. Probably Miltiades was to steal a sacred image, like 
the Palladium, on which the safety of the state depended. 

H. inserts in an account ascribed to all Greeks, but pre- 
sumably Athenian, a Parian story heard perhaps on the spot ; 
cf. KoXoavos, and alfiaa-irjj a dry wall (cf. i. 180 n.), defining the 
fp/cof. The Athenian account, with its unfavourable view of 
Miltiades* motives^ and conduct, is probably Alcmaeonid, derived 
perhaps from the speech made by Xanthippus in prosecuting 
Miltiades (ch. 136), 

135 2 apptjTa. For secret rites confined to women cf. v. 82, 83 nn. 

3 8€iv (cf. ii. 1 61. 3). To H. this is the general nemesis of too great 
success and fame; by the time of Pausanias (iii. 12. 7) a special 
transgression has been discovered, the proposal to throw the heralds 
of Darius into the Barathron, for which Cause the wrath of Talthy- 
bius fell on Miltiades. This tradition must have been unknown to 
H. (cf. vii. 133. 2), and like the story in Plato (Gorgias 516 E) that 
Miltiades himself only escaped being cast into the Barathron through 
the interference of the Prytanis, seems a later accretion designed to 
heighten the effect. 

<|>avTlvai : i. e. an apparition was sent to Miltiades in the shape of 
Timo (Stein) ; cf. iv. 15. 2 ; vii. 16. 7 i and 3 ; viii. 37. 2 ; ix. 100, 
and (f)da/jLa, vi. 69. i, 117. 3. 

136 I Xanthippus, father of Pericles (cf. ch. 131. 2). Tl]^ enmity still 

existed in the next generation between Pericles and Cimon. 

The charge was clearly aTrarfjeretos rov d^/j,0Vf a form of irpoboaia. 
But treason was not exactly defined till the archonship of EueJides, 
403 B.C. (Nepos, Milt. 7). Ephorus makes the treason consist in 
taking bribes from the Persian, for in his account there is no 
deceiving of the people. • ^ 
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The procedure was no doubt by ctcrayyeXia (wo t6v druxov) before 
the Assembly ; cf. Plato, /. c. 

2 orT|irou4vov : mortification following a sprain or bruise seems im- 
probable. In the account of Nepos (Milt. 7) Miltiades had been 
wounded in the siege. 

ol <j>CXot : Nepos (/. c.) names his brother Stesagoras(<a:/.Tisagoras), 
but he was long dead ; cf. ch. 38. 

3 irpoflryfvojji^vov. At least in an dy^v TifiriTSs there were two questions 
decided by separate votes: (i) the guilt of the accused, (2) the 
amount of the penalty. Miltiades was found guilty on the charge 
of deceiving the pqpple, but on the second point the people was 
favourable to him. The penalty of death proposed by Xanthippus 
was reduced to a fine of fifty talents, which was probably proposed 
by his friends. They would suggest a large sum so as to secure 
the rejection of the death-penalty (contrast the case of Socrates). 
The suggestion of Nepos (Ephorus) that fifty talents was the cost of 
the expedition is a mere guess. The exaggerations of later writers, 
e.g. that Miltiades died in prison (Nepos, Milt. 7 ; Diod. x. 30 ; Plut. 
Cim. 4), and that Cinion was imprisoned, are baseless fictions 
(Meyer, F. ii. 25 f.) unknown to H. 

137-40 The Pelasgi in Attica and in Lemnos. Miltiades secures Lemnos 
for Athens. 

137 Stein approves the suggestion of E. Meyer (F. i. 14 f.) that 
the conquest of Lemnos and Imbros was not thfi work of the great 
Miltiades, but of his namesake and predecessor, the son of 
Cypselus (cf. vi. 34 f.), oekist of the Chersonese. If so, he acted as 
the agent of Pisistratus (cf. vi. 37) in seizing Lemnos and expelling 
the Pelasgi. This would fit in with the prediction (ch. 140. i), 
which regards the conqueror of Lemnos as representing Athens. 
Meyer urges that there was no time for the conquest and Hellenizing 
(cf.viii. 1 1) of the island during the troubled period of the Ionic revolt, 
so that he would in any case date the settlement of Attic cleruchs 
there, even if ascribed to Miltiades 1 1, to the period of Pisistratid rule, 
before the Persian conquest of the islands (v. 27). But H. distinctly 
says that up to that time the Pelasgi still dwelt there (v. 26 dfi(j>oT€pas 
ror€ wi IlcXaa-yaiz/ otKfo^cVas). It seems therefore better to accept 
the solution of Busolt (h. 531 ; iii. 415) that the Pelasgi, already 
weakened by the Persian conquest, were expelled by Miltiades after 
500, who settled the island as tyrant of the Chersonese, and that the 
Attic cleruclw in Lemnos (Thuc. vii. 57 ; C. I. A. i. 443, 444) is to 
be connectecfwith the reduction of the tribute circ. 447 B.c. Pre- 
viously, as in the Chersonese, there had been settlers from Attica, 
not a formal Attic colony. 

The rest of the chapter is a long parenthesis, to explain eire SiKaioy^ 
€iT€ dbUm : then the subject here, IlfXacryoi, is resumed loosely 
138.1. • 
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1 *EKttTatos . . . A8 Ckm«. Hecataeus used the expression unjustly in 
his work. Cf. ch. 53. 2 ; on Hecataeus cf. Introd. § 20. 

On the Pelasgi cf. App. XV. 5. E. Meyer holds that there was 
no old Attic tradition about the Pelasgi, the story given here being 
a mere reply to Hecataeus (F. i. 8 f.). 

2 ToO TiCx^os. Probably the early tradition here followed made the 
* Pelasgic’ wall run right round the Acropolis (D’Ooge, p. 21). On 
the more special sense of Pelasgicon cf. v. 64 n. 

3 ’EwcdKpowos. The name is here an anachronism, since only in 
the days of the tyrants was the spring Callirhoe walled in and re- 
named ‘ Nine-Spouts ’ (Thu(^ ii. 15. 5). The position of Callirhoe- 
Enneacrunus is much disputed. That there was a Callirhoe on the ^ 
Ilissus is clear; cf. Ps.-Plat. Axiochus 362 A yti/ojLieVw fxoi /caret t6v 
* iKia(r(!tP . . . KKeiviav opco top ^A^ioxpv Beovra cVl KaXKip6r)P. This site 
south of the Acropolis, near the (later) Olympieium, would suit this 
passage, since it should be outside the old city and towards Hymet- 
tus. The ordinary interpretation of Thucydides (ii. 15. 5) favours 
the same position. But Pausanias (i. 14. l) mentions an Enneacru- 
nus, apparently in the Agora, somewhere near the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus. Most topographers believe in a break in the narrative 
of Pausanias (Leake, Curtius) or a mistaken identification of 
Enneacrunus on his part (Frazer, ii. 112 f., v. 4§3 f. ; Gardner, Athens, 
28 f., 535 f.). But Dorpfeld (for whose views cf. Harrison’s Primitive 
Athens) interprets the older authors, and especially Thucydides, in 
conformity with th^ natural meaning of Pausanias, and believes he 
has found the true Callirhoe-Enneacrunus in a cistern, conduit, and 
other water-works hewn in the rock below the Pnyx (Primitive 
Athens, 111-36 and 153 f.). 

TovTov Tov xpovov. Thc Pclasgians are said by Strabo (401) to 
have been driven from Boeotia to Attica by the Boeotian immigra- ; 
tion, i. e. some two generations after the Trojan war (Thuc. i. 12; ! 
cf. vii. 176. 4). The Pelasgian sojourn in Attica would thus be ; 
dated circ. iioo-iooo B.c. 

oiKfTas. H. is not thinking of the fancied golden age when there 
were no slaves (Athen. 263, 267), but contrasting primitive simplicity 
(cf. viii. 137) with the large households of later days. There were 
slaves even in Homeric days, but in the more backward parts of 
Greece, Phocis, and Locris, there were but few even as late as the 
time of Aristotle (Timaeus, fr. 67, F. H. G. i. 207 ; Athen. 264, 272). 

4 dXXd. Placia and Scylace on the Propontis (i. 57. 2), Samo- 
thrace (ii. 57. 3), Imbros (v. 26), and perhaps near Creston (i. 57. i) 
and at Antandrus (vii. 42. i). Cf. Myres, J. H. S. xxvTi. 191 f. 

138^ The story may be a reminiscence of primitive customs, marriage 
by capture and exogamy, on which see McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History (ch. vii, f.), and Westermarck (ch. xiv), and 
(especially on exogamy) Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy (vol. iv). 

Brauron lay on the east coast of Attica, l»tween Prasiae and 
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Marathon, probably at the modern Vraona (Frazer, Pans. ii. 446). 
Attic legend (Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1435 identified Brauronian 
Artemis with the Tauric Artemis brought by Orestes (but cf. Paus. 
hi. 16. 7, as well as i. 23. 7, 33. i, and Harrison, Ancient Athens, 
P* 395 The implied dependence of Brauron on Athens, and 
possibly the festival itself, belong to a later date than the legendary 
expulsion of the Pelasgi. 

2 dpxciv. The legend invented to justify Athenian dominion over 
Lemnos treats these Attic boys as its natural lords and masters ; cf. 
the tale of Cyrus i. 114. 

4 06avTu The ordinary legend was that King Thoas was concealed 
by his daughter Hypsipyle, but afterwards discovered and killed by 
the other women (Apollodor. i. 9. 17 ; iii. 6. 4). H. may be only 
summarizing, not differing from this account. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 
633 fjKaareu de | n? t 6 deivop aZ Arj^viotai Tr^fxacriv. 

139 2 For the curse of fruitlessness cf. iii. 65. 7, v. 82. i, ix. 93. 3 ; and 

for similar visitations i. 167. i ; iv. 151. i. 

4 e£avvorT[j : abs. to ‘arrive at\ Cf. vii. 183. 3, and Karavvaas^ 
ch. 140. I. 

iroXX^v : far, about 1 40 miles. 

140 I t6t€ : at least five hundred years before the Ionian revolt by the 

ordinary computation ; cf. 137. 3 n. 

KaTco'Tt|K6T<ov : duriog the prevalence of the Etesian winds, which 
blow from the north-east during July, August, and September. 

2 Hephaestia and Myrina are the two towns of the islands. The 
former in the north-east (Palaeopoli), though not very strong for 
defence, was well situated for commerce (Tozer, I. Aeg. p. 268) ; 
the latter (Kastro) in the south-west occupies a striking position 
which marks it out as the natural capital {ib. p. 246). The 
former paid twice as much tribute as Myrina to Athens in 444 r>.c. 
and later. 

The capture of Lemnos forms an admirable finale, making 
a pause in the history before the great war, and recalling the great 
services of the hero Miliiades instead of closing the book with his 
miserable death. 


BOOK VII 


1-4 F urther ftreparaiions against Greece. Dispute about the sue- 
cess/ on to M Persian throne. Death of Darius, 

There is an obvious break between the sixth and seventh books. 
Indeed, it is probable that the story of the Invasion of Xerxes was 
written before the rest of the history (cf. Introd. § 12). 

I 1 T^v cs 2Sdp8is €<rpoXir|v. For the ‘ attack on Sardis ’ cf. 8. 3 3 and 
esj>ecially v. 99 f. • 
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2 Kard -iToXis. H. writes like a Greek here, though at times (e.g. 
8. y 3) he remembers that there are tribes as well as cities in the 
East. No reaFattempt was made to ‘urbanize’ the interior of Asia 
before Alexander. 

iToX\<p -irX^o). Nothing is said in iii. 89 f. of Persian subjects 
furnishing contingents, but no doubt this had been part of Darius’ 
organization. Cf. App. VI. 8. 
v€as: war-ships, and especially triremes (cf. viii. i, 2). 

-n-Xota : transports, to carry horses {innayioyd^ cf. 21. 2, 97) and 
provisions (o-traycoya, cf. 186. i, 191. i). 

firl rpCa erca. For the chionology cf. vii. 2Qin. 

1 v6p.ov. There is no hint of any such rule or law, when Cambyses 
invaded Egypt (ii. i ; iii. i), Darius Scythia (iv. i. 83), or Xerxes 
Greece, though Xerxes clearly made his uncle Artabanus viceroy 
during his absence (ch. 52). On the other hand, Cyrus is said to 
have named Cambyses as his successor before his last expedition 
(i. 208). The fact that the monuments call Cambyses ‘king of 
Babylon ’ in the lifetime of Cyrus (E. Meyer, F. ii. 470-2) cannot be 
used as an argument, as Babylon was in a special position till the 
time of Xerxes (i. 183 n.). Perhaps the question arose because 
Darius was old ; on this ground Artaxerxes Mnemon appointed 
a successor to avoid strife (Plut. Artax. 26) : or possibly Plutarch 
(Mor. 488) and Justin (ii. 10), who call the eldest son Ariamenes, 
are right in saying that the dispute arose after the death of Darius, 
and was decided by the intervention of one of his brothers, Arta- 
banus or Artaphrenes. 

2 Gobryas was one of the seven (iii. 70). For the family of Darius 
cf. iii. 88 n. ; vii. ii. 

I Kard twvt 6, ‘at the same time’ (i. e. 487“486 B.C.). Demaratus 
had gone into exile voluntarily (circ. 491 B. C.) ; cf. vi. 67-70. 

3 Nothing is known otherwise of this alleged Spartan custom. 
H. himself attaches no weight to thi6 supposed intervention of 
Demaratus, whose importance he as a rule exaggerates. The true 
reason doubtless was the influence of Atossa (§ 4) as daughter of 
Cyrus and chief wife of Darius. She held the position filled 
by Amestris under Xerxes (ix. 109 f.), and by Pary satis under 
Darius Nothus. Cf. the influence of Bathsheba with David, 
I Kings i. 

4 Darius died in the autumn of 486 B.C. and had reigned thirty-six 
years (Manetho, fr. 68, 69, F. H. G. ii. 595). Ctesias’ statement 
(Pers. 19, p. 69) that he reigned only thirty-one yeai^ is worthless. 
Weissbach, Z. D. M. G. (1901), p. 195 f., esp. 220, and (1908) 629-47, 
shows that, the death of Artaxerxes being placed in 425-424 (Thuc. 
iv. 50), his reign being at least forty years and ten months in length, 
must have begun in 465, and that Xerxes, since he reigned over 
twenty years (Ptolemaic Canon), must have come to the throne in 486. 
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5, 6 Counsellors who urged Xerxes to war, Mardonius^ the A leuadae, 
the Pisistratidae^ and Onomacritus, 

5 I dv€x<>9p’i)<rf : like dva^aiv€iv (i. 109. 4 ; vii. 205. l), dvaXa/JL^dpeiv (vH. 

154. l), of regular succession by an heir, opposed to 
Tr€pi€\ 0 €lp (i. 7. I n.), when a kingdom passes into strange hands. 

2 Cf. Aesch. Pers. 236 crTpards tolovtos ep^as rroWd 8 ^ M^dovs koko : 
and for similar imitations vii. 8. y 3, 16. a i, 103. 4 ; viiL 68. y, 109. 3 ; 
and in general, Introduction, § 18. 

dXX* «i . . . irpi^jo-o-ois. Stein says ei with optative is here a mild 
imperative ; cf, Horn. II. x. 1 1 1 ; xv. 571 ; xvi. 559 dXX* ct pip deifCKra-ai^ 
eXovTeSf and xxiv, 74. Cf, Monre, Homeric Grammar, §311, 
Goodwin (§ 723) regards these as optatives in a wish with eZ, 
which was probably in origin a protasis, with apodosis suppressed. 

3 Tipcopds : better construed ‘ demanding vengeance * than = o-u/ufia- 
xosy * that helped him,’ for which cf. v. 65, i ; vii. 6. i. 

S^vSpca. The Persians took great pride in the cultivation of fruit- 
trees and gardens. Cf. Vendidad, iii, § 4 , 1 . 12: ‘ Which is the third 
place where the Earth feels most happy.’ Ahuramazda answered, ‘ It 
is the place where one of the faithful cultivates most corn, grass, and 
fruit * ; and iii, § 23, 1 . 76. So Xerxes pays great honour to a splendid 
plane-tree (ch. 31), and Darius commends his servant Gadatas for 
acclimatizing crops and fruit-trees in lower Asia (Hicks, 20). Kings 
and satraps rivalled each other in laying out gardens and orchards 
(Xen. Oecon, 4). 

6 2 ’AXcvdSai. This famous and powerful family, which claimed 

descent from a mythical king of Thessaly, Aleuas (ch. 130. 3, ix. 
58. 2 ; Pind. Pyth. x. 5), was connected with the house of Antiochus 
of Pharsalus (Theoc. xvi. 34 f.) and with the Scopadae of Crannon 
(Ovid, Ibis 5iif.). They do not seem to have been ‘kings* of 
Thessaly, though the title is also used of other Thessalian dynasts 
(v. 63. 3 n. ; Thuc. i. iii), but rather of Thessaly (a title first 
clearly used of Jason of Pherae, Xen. Hell, vi. i ; cf. ix. i ; Pind. 
Pyth. x. 70), and kings or dynasts of Larissa on the Peneius. Even 
in their own district their power seems to have been disputed by the 
democratic faction. Thorax (cf. Pind. Pyth. x. 64) with his brothers 
invites Xerxes to invade Greece (ix. i), is the first to join him 
(vii. 172 ; Paus. vii. 10. 2), and actively supports the Persian (ix. i. 
58), whereas the people of Thessaly begged the Greeks to defend 
their land (vii. 1 72). The Aleuadae no doubt hoped with Persian 
aid to establish themselves as kings of Thessaly ; though foiled in 
this, they escaped complete subjection to Sparta by bribing 
Leotychides (vi. 72 ; Paus. iii. 7. 9). They had probably been 
allied with the Pisistratidac when that family ruled Athens 
(v. 63. 94). 

irpoo’oplyccrOai (Stein), like irportivftrdai (v. 24. 4; vii. l6l. l), npo* 
iVxecr^ai (i. 141. i), to ‘ offer, promise ’, is middle rather than passive 
^npoa-Ktladai (L. & G. ; Abicht), ‘to be urgent with.’ 
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6. 3—7 

3 both to the seers (fidi/uf) and prophets 
(^rjcriJLi^dds), like Musaeus, Bads (viii. 96. 2), Amphilytus (i. 62, 4), 
‘qui . . . condtatione quadam animi aut soluto liberoque motu 
futura praesentiunt, . . . ut Bads Boeotius, ut Epimenides Cres, ut 
Sibylla Erythraea * (Cic. Div. i. 18. 34), and to the learned and skilled 
interpreters of ancient sayings and oracles (ch. 142. 3), whose advice 
in times of crisis had great weight (Thuc. ii. 8). Of the latter class 
was Onomacritus who collected and arranged a number of oracles 
currently ascribed to the mythical seer Musaeus, which with the 
similar collection ascribed to Orpheus were the chief specimens of 
this apocryphal literature. him may be ascybed the Pisistratid 
collection of oracles (v. 90. 2 ; cf. Introd. § 24 (3) ) and skill in 
their interpretation (v. 93. 2). He is said to have been com- 
missioned by Pisistratus along with three colleagues to collect and 
arrange the scattered lays of Homer (Cramer, Anec. i. 6) ; if so, 
he must by now (485 B.c.) have been quite an old man. He had 
a bad reputation as a forger (§3) and interpolator (Schol. Harl. Od. 
xi. 604) ; indeed, some writers treat the work of Musaeus as wholly 
or mainly a forgery (Clem. Alex, p, 397, Potter ; Paus. i. 22. 7), 
while others regard it as a compilation from old materials (Plut. 
Mor. 407 b). 

In the Pisistratid family Hipparchus appears to have been 
specially the patron of poets, e.g. Anacreon and Simonides (Plato, 
Hipparch. 228 f.). 

Adcros : a lyric j^nd dithyrambic poet said to have been the 
teacher of Pindar and inventor of the cyclic chorus, and to have 
written a treatise on music. 

The Neat (vrja-oi), which lay off the east coast of Lemnos, were 
raised from the sea by volcanic eruptions (Plin. ii. § 202, Steph. 
Byz.), Mount Mosychlos, on the east coast of Lemnos, being active 
in ancient times. The proph^ipy was fulfilled, for that part of Lemnos 
is now submerged, while one of these small islands, Chryse (still 
existent in 72 B. c. ; cf. App. Mith. 77), had disappeared even when 
Pausanias (yiii. 33. 4) wrote. The ‘sacred' volcanic isle which 
appeared (circ. 197 B. c.) between Thera and Planasia, was also the 
subject of an oracle (Plut. Mor. 399). 

d4>avi|oCaTo : present, because that tense is usual in oracles ; cf. 
ch. 140, 220. 

4 cr<j>dXpa <|>fpoy seems to mean here (cf. viii. 137. 3) ‘portending* 
misfortune, while in ix. 9. 2 it means ‘ bringing evil on *. 

TTjv Tf ^acrtv IJt]7c6p€vos : rather ‘expounding the course of the 
expedition* according to the oracle (cf. e^r/yrjr^f, i. ^8. 2) than 
advising or explaining, as in iii. 4. 3 ; vi. 135. 2. 

^ Suppression of the Egyptian revolt. From Egyptian sources we 
learn that a native king Chabbasch reigned more than one year, 
the death of an Apis occurring in his second y^ar, and that some 
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measures were taken to protect the mouths of the Nile against the 
Persian fleet (Macan). 

7 BfVTcpcp . . . CTCL : i. e. in 484 B.C., probably in the spring. 

8ov\oT^pT)v. Darius had treated the Egyptians very well, building 
and repairing temples, re-establishing the decayed college of scribes 
at Sais (inscription of Uzahor, cf. iii. 16 n., Meyer, iii, § loi), com- 
pleting the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea (ii. 158 nn.), and in 
general paying respect to the priesthood (ii. no) and customs of 
Egypt. Henceforward little or no regard was paid to Egyptian 
prejudices ; in Egypt as in Babylon the Persian king ceases to figure 
as a national king ^i. 183 n.). 

’Axatpevet : cf. ch. 236. He was ffill brother of Xerxes (vii. 97), 
and fell at Papremis 459 B. C. (iii. 12. 4). 

’IvAptos : for his revolt cf. iii. 15. 3. 

-II Persian Council. Speeches of Xerxes y MardoniuSy and Aria- 
banus. 

I €irCKXTiTov, ‘specially summoned,’ like the Athenian (KK\i](Tiai 
(TvyKXfjToi. Elsewhere it is used of the counsellors (= (rviJ,j 3 ov\os) 
summoned to advise the king or general (viii. loi. i ; ix. 42. 2) ; cf. 
the Aetolian Apokletoi or select council (Liv. xxxv. 34 ; Polyb. xx. I 
and 10). Those summoned would include the seven councillors or 
princes (Ezra vii. 14, 15 ; Esther i. 14; cf. iii. 14. $ n.), together 
with the principal officials, satraps, and generals (cf. ch. 8. fi, 19. 2, 
26. 2). The scene on the famous Darius vase^at Naples (found at 
Canosa 1851)1$ an ideal representation of such a council, leading to 
strife between Asia and Hellas. In the upper row are figures of 
gods, Asia misled by Apate, Hellas defended by Pallas and Zeus, 
Artemis and Apollo. Below, the subjects of the Persian bring 
tribute, or express their obedience by kneeling before the king’s 
treasurer. In the middle row Darius sits on a throne ; behind him 
stands a young Persian guard, before him an older man in travelling 
garb standing on a plinth of gold (Ael. V. H. xii. 62) earnestly 
warns the king. Five councillors sit or stand round, two in 
Persian, three in Greek attire. There is no reason to identify this 
scene with the council described by H.; the king has the name 
Darius inscribed by him, the warning councillor has nothing to 
identify him with Artabanus, and half the councillors are in Greek 
dress. Cf. Baumeister, p. 408. 

a Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Demosth. §41) quotes this speech of 
Xerxes as a proof that *Hpo6droi; rfjs t avarrrjpa^ dpfjLOpias 

KoX Trji T]bfL\iS dppovLas piorr^v Aval Ka\ rd Kpariara el\r}(f>€vaL wap' 
cKarcpa?. 

I ‘the first to institute.’ Cf. ii. 49. i, 56. 3. For the 

thought cf. Thuc, v. 105. 2. 

. . . dyti. Since the phrase is fatalistic, and as a rule implies 
impending ruin, it;^is in the mouth of Xerxes ominous. Cf. Xen. 
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Anab. vi. 3. 18 Soph. Oed. Col. 997 ; and 252 ov yap tdoit By dOp&y 

/SpOTaUf I Sarrif dy, el dedf | dyoi, fx^vytiy dvvairo, 

2 An ambitious longing to rival his father’s exploits is described by 
Atossa (Aesch. Pers. 753 f.) as one of the motives which misled 
Xerxes. 

-iTpo(rYtv6fievov. The present tense without dv marks the absolute 
confidence of Xerxes, ^hat which is contingent on success is re- 
presented as already won. For H.’s exaggerated opinion of the size 
of Europe cf. iv. 42 n. 

2 o t : referring to a town; cf. C. I. G. 71 b ev Tjjcri TrdXio-iv o*i du 

Xp '^ yrai , Horn. Od. xxiii. 318 ; 90 toutcoi/, i. i6 . • 

3 *ApierTay6pxi* Aristagoras had not himself accompanied the 
expedition (v. 99. 2) but was its author. 

1 Aios at 0 €pu The heaven^ where Zeus abode, is formed like a 
hemisphere, overhanging the flat disk of earth (cf. iv. 36 ; v. 92 a) ; 
hence the boundaries of earth and heaven meet (cf. i. 131.2). The 
suggestion is that the Persian king is god on earth as Zeus in heaven 
(cf. ch. 56. 2). 

2 <r<j)«as: of lands, as ch. 108. 2 of towns, 195 of ships, and like piy 
(cf- V. 1 14- i; vi. 82. i), often of things. 

3 SovXiov lvy6v : cf. Aesch. Pers. 50 C^yop dovXiou ‘E\Xd8i, 

and ch. 5. 2 n. 

8 Sc^pa rd Tip.i< 2 >TaTa. Cf. iii. 83. 1 n. 

€v -^prCTcpov : strangely used for ev ^perepay or eV ffpSyy, Cf. i. 35* 4. 

1 T'jjvas. For the u»c of lonians for all Greeks, dramatically appro- 
priate in the mouth of an Oriental (Arist. Ach. 104) cf. i. 142 n. 

2 Mardonius exaggerates grossly. Only small sections of the 
Indians (iii. 98, 101) and of the African Aethiopians (iii. 97) with 
the Amyrgian Sacae (cf. ch. 64. 2 ; iii. 93. 3) and the Eastern 
Ethiopians (iii. 94, vii. 70) were subjects of the Persian empire. 

a Reliance on mere masses of men and abundance of gold is 
characteristically Persian. Cf. ch. 48, 103 ; Aesch. Pers. 235, 237 
Tis irdpiCTiV aiirois dudpoTrX^deia arrparov ; | . . . | Ka'i rl npos tov-- 
TOKTiv dXKo; ttXoutos €^apKr)s do pots ; 

For Mardonius’ expedition cf. vi. 43 f., and especially vi. 45 n. 

/3 H. seems to be putting his own ideas into the mouth of Mardonius 
(cf. ch. 10. f, 46, «&c.). Polybius (xiii. 3) says that the ancients 
fought on the principles here described from a desire for honourable 
and decisive battle. Grundy (Thucydides, ch. ix) finds the ex- 
planation in the geographical character of Greece, and in the necessity 
of fighting in the plain to defend its corn- crop. • 

2 So Pericles says of the Spartans (Thuc. i. 140) ^ovXoirrat de rroXfpcp 
pjaWov ri \6yQis rd €yK\^paTa dia\v€<T6aL, Cf. Eur. Phoen. 5 1 5. 

7 The attributes €k rrjs ^Aairjs and dTrda-ar both belong in sense to 
TrXrjOos and but to avoid repetition and to preserve the balance of 
words are attached each to one only. Cf. Horn. Od. i. 5 dpvvptyos 
T€ V^VX’7*' POOTOV iraipuyy. • ^ 
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ttiT^ iritpT)s. Cf. Theocr. xv. 62 rrctpa Orjv ndvra nXuraif and 
Theogn. 571. 

I emXrflvas, ‘ smooth over, make plausible ’ ; cf. XfatVctv, used 
metaphorically (viii. 142. 4) as well as more literally (i. 200 ; iv. 
122. i). 

'AprciPavos : cf. iv. 83, I n. 

1 trapttTp(\|/u)(xcv : rub on the touch-stone, on which pure gold left a 

dark stain. For the common simile cf. Theogn. 449, 1105, and 
especially 417 ^daavov 8* eXBdtp napaTpL^ouai &are | xpvaos* 

Cf. also Find. Pyth. x. 67, and Bacch. fr. (Bergk 22, Kenyon 51). 

2 ovK wv . . . ‘ suppose SUCCESS did not attend them on both 

elements’; i.e. as shown by the succeeding clause, they fail on 
land. This repeats from a different point of view the suggestion 
already made (tvv^v€ik€ ^rot ktX. 

y olKiriixi, ‘ my own mother- wit ’ ; cf. iii. 81. 2. The sentence should 
go on aXXa tS TToBeei olov ktX. 

2 SUpyacTTo : passive = ‘ it would have been all over with.’ 

Cf. ch. 224. I ; i. 213, &c. 

e Spfs. The asyndeton is usual in this expression; cf. ch. 50. 3 ; 
Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3, 8cc, For the thought cf. Eur. fr. 964 tu)p ayav 
yap aTTTfrai ^€0f, ra fxiKpd S* eig tvx>JP d(f>eis ea, Soph. Aj. 758 ra yap 
TTfpicrcrd KdpourjTa adapara | Trlnreiv $ap€laL5 npos Oeatv dvairpa^iais, 

<|)ttVTAl;€o-0av : properly show oneself (iv. 124. 2 ; vii. 15. 2) ; here 
se osientariy ^ make a show of oneself.’ Cf. (f)avTa(ria in Polybius. 

Kvlfetv ; of jealousy, as of other painful emotions, e.g. repentance 
(ch. 12. 1) and desire (vi. 62. i). 

KoXovctv. This phrase (cf. Hes. Epy. 6 ; Archil, fr. 56 ; Arist. Lys. 
772) expresses the common Greek view (here ascribed to the Persian, 
Artabanus, cf. ch, 46, and in iii. 40 to the Egyptian Amasis) of the 
envy of the gods ; cf. i. 32. i n., Introd. § 36. 

<j>6Pov, ‘ panic.’ Instances iv. 203, 3, vii. 43. 2 ; Thuc, vii. 80. 

PpovTif|v. Instances viii. 12 and 13, 37. 3. 

81* &v c<}) 9 <itp'r]crttv. This tmesis with cSi/ is usual in H. with the 
‘gnomic’ Aorist ; cf. also i. 194. 4. 

f (TTcixOTlvat is transitive and governs irdv Trprjypn : the whole phrase 
is the subject of W/tTct. 

7 StaPoX’f) ; cf. Isocr. Antid. 18 corn pcyicrroy kuk^v diafioXi')* ri yap 
hv yivoiTo ravrrjs KaKovpyorepop ; and Lucian, Aiafiokri 4. Apelles* 
picture of calumny there described gave rise to that by Botticelli. 
Lying was a grave offence in Persia (i. 138 n. ; Vendid. iv. 54-5 ; 
Behist. In^r. i. 10, iv. 5, 6, 13, 14). 

3 dvd^cis, ‘lead by sea,* starting from the Asiatic coast ; so i. 94. 7 ; 
II. ix. 338. 

Sia^opcvjxcvov (so Eur, Bacch. '/^g)^€\K€a-6ai (i. 140. l), BiaaTraa-Bm 
(iii. 13* 2). 

The Greeks would leave the fallen foe unburied (ix. 83) to the 
fjtte threatened in «Homer (II. ii. 391 ; xv. 348). H. makes Artabanus 
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speak like a Greek (cf. lo. £, 46), and qiite Jforgeti jthat /the fjte, 
here treated as a great misfortune, was tip fofm of iMial prescribed 
for the Magi (i. 140 n.), and apparently for 4l true ySelievW's inlhe 
Avesta (Vendid. vi. 44 f.). 

ari yt : Homeric anaphora; cf. ii. 173. 4. The return from the 
third to the second person adds emphasis to the conclusion of the 
speech. 

11 I depends on the negation implied in pvcr€*aL\ cf. i. 86. 2, 

V. 101. I, ix. 12. I ; Goodwin, § 807 f. 

2 For the genealogy cf. App. IV, § 3. 

3 v-iro "EWticti. The idea of a Greek conquest *of Asia could not 
have occurred to Xerxes, or even to a Greek in 481 B.C. ; it was the 
result of the victories of Cimon. 

p€<rov, * there is no middle course left in this quarrel.’ 

4 TO 8etv6v: refers ironically to 10. a 2, /3 2. 

: so 8. y I ; Soph. Aj. 1292. More correctly, as son of 
Tantalus, (Find. Ol. i. 24, ix. 9) ; cf. Strabo 665 ol iroirjrai be 

paXiara ol rpayiKOi avyxeopres to. edvr) tovs Tptuop kci tovs Mvcrovs Kai 
rovs Avboits ^pvyas TTpoaayopevova-tv, Here it is appropriate as a 
common name for slaves. 

-iraT^pwv. The Persians regarded all Asia as their own (i. 4. 4 ; 
ix. 1 16. 3), but the claim here made may be founded on a mythical 
descent (ch. 61. 2, 3) from Perseus and Andromeda (ch. 150. 2), 
daughter of Cepheus, brother of Ninus, who extended the sway of 
Assyria over Phrygia and Lydia (i. 7). The Persian king might 
claim to be the legitimate successor of the Assyrian. 

12-18 The dreams of Xerxes and Artabanus finally determine the king 
to make war. 

12 i vvictC. To the Greek as to us night brings counsel ; so Menander 

ip vvKTi ^ouXj 7 Tot? aofpoi(Ti yiyperai^ Plut. Them. 26 pvKrl (pap^Py pvkti 
povXrjVy pvKTL rqp pUrjp bibov. 

Kov expresses doubt (iii. 40. i), and throws the responsibility for 
the story on the Persians. 

2 The dream is modelled on that sent to Agamemnon (II. ii. 66). 
In imposing human form (cf. v. 56. 1) the sprite, by the will of God 
(cf. 15. 3), misleads and deceives the dreamer. So on the vase 
described (ch. 8 n.), ’ATrarr;, with lighted torches in her hands, incites 
Asia to make war on Hellas. 

oHre . , . trApa = rrapecrriy ‘ neque adest qui tibi indulgeat.’ Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 261 ovb* 6 KcoXviTcop Traprjp, • 

13 2 ^ v«6tt|9 MSea-e : a metaphor from water boiling over ; cf. Ar. 

Thesmo. 468; Eur. Hec. 583. Xerxes must have been at least 
thirty-five, since he was probably born soon after the accession of 
Darius in 521 (cf. ch. 3. 2), and in 479 he had a grown-up son and 
daughter-in-law (ix. 108). 

14 p-fyas Kal woWis. Perhaps parodied by AristtJphanes (Av. 488^ 
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of the llfpcriKos opyis with suggestion of the ‘ great king ’ : ovru S’ 
i(r)(v(r{ Tt /col piyas rSre /col iroXvs. F or other parodies cf. i. 4 n. 

15 3 The king wore a special upright tiara^and saffron-coloured shoes. 

I His mantle and trousers were purple, his robe too was purple, and 

1 on it were embroidered in white hawks or falcons, the sacred birds 
t of Ormuzd. The robe was girt in by a golden girdle (cf. viii. l2o), 
t from which hung his sword, adorned with precious stones. 

16 6p6vov. It was a capital offence to sit on the king’s throne (Quint. 
Curt, viii. 4; Val. Max. v. i); hence Artabanus might suspect 
a trap and hesitate. The Persian throne is a high-backed chair, 
like the Assyrian, •but simpler. • 

a I 6p,i\Cai : cf. Menander in i Corinth, xv. 33 fjOrj XPV^^* 

SfjLiKiaL KaKaij and especially Aesch. Pers. 753 tovtu toIs KaKols SfuXav 

liifdpdcriu fiifidcricerai j SovpLos 

^v<ri Tij • paraphrased by Polyb. xi. 29 v Ihia 

(fiuarLi iariv koI ardiripos. So Liv. xxviii. 27 ^ sicut natura 

maris per se immobilis est This simile, called by Livy (xxxviii. 10) 
a vulgaia similitudo for the passion of the mob, is first found in 
Solon, fr, 12 dv€iJL<ov di OdXaaaa TapdcrcreTai’ rjp dens avrr^v | pt}Kiv§^ 
7rdvT(i3p icrrl ^LKaioTarr}, 

2 This early explanation of dreams is an attempt to get rid of the 
supernatural character attributed to them in primitive times. It 
remains the best explanation, however insufficient. Cf. Attius in 
Cic. De Div. i, § 45 ‘rex, quae in vita usurpant homines, cogitant, 
curant, vident, Quaeque agunt vigilantes a^gitantque, ea si cui 
in somno accidunt minus mirum est 

y 2 €l . . . irof^crcTai depends on padrjreov carat, Artabanus tests in 
this way his own explanation O 2) of the dream as a natural 
phenomenon, while d ovt(m> dcboKr^rat (3) means, if Xerxes has 
irrevocably determined on the change of clothes. 

18 . I Putting out the eyes has always been a common punishment in 
the East. So Nebuchadnezzar put out the eyes of Zedekiah 
(Ter. xxxix. 7, lii. ii), and men whose eyes had been put out for 
their crimes were a commoh sight in the highways within the 
government of Cyrus the younger (Xen. Anab. i. 9. 13). 

19-25 Greatness of the expedition. Further preparation s^ especially the 

canal through Mount Athos and magazines, 

19 pAyoi cKpivav : cf. i. 107. 1, 120. 1 ; Cic. de Div. i, ch. 23. The 
interpretation of dreams and of other signs and wonders (cf. ch. 37. 2) 
w^as a spepial function of the Magi. For parallels in Egypt and 
Babylon cf. Gen. ch. xli, and Daniel ch. ii and iv. For the vision 
cf. i. 108. 

The crown of olives is suspiciously Greek. It would most readily 
occur to the mind of an Athenian, who had observed the sudden 
change in the fortunes of Xerxes after the taking of the Acropolis 
^nd the destruction of the olive sacred to Athena (viii. 55 ; cf. v. 82). 
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The change indicated by the fading of the crown, the Magi pru- 
dently ignored. 

1 The chronology here implied for the ten years (cf. Thuc. i. i8) 
between Marathon and Salamis would seem to be the following : 

490 B. C. (autumn). Marathon. 

490 B. C. (winter) — 487 B. c. (spring). Orders given for another 
expedition, followed by three years (eVt rpia erea, vii. i. 2), but 
apparently not full years (cf. /«/.), of preparations. 

487 B.C. (TfTdpro) €TeV, vii. I. 3). Revolt of Egypt. 

486 B.C. (autumn rep varepep erti). Death of Darius : cf. vii. 4 n. 

485 B.C. Xerxes reduces E^pt (Sevre'pa erti p^ra t6v Qdvarov rov 
AapdoVj vii. 7)« 

484 (spring) — 480 (spring). Four full years of preparation (reererepa 
€T€a 7rXi7pfa, vii. 20. l). 

480 (spring). In the spring of the fifth year the expedition proper 
begins with the march from Sardis (vii. 37. i dpa roi eapi Trapca-Kera- 
crplvos 6 (TTpeiTos Ik tmp y^apbiejnv oppdro). The march of the king 
from Susa by Critalla belongs to the preparations for the expedition. 

2 cTT^Xwv . . . peyto-Tos. Thucydides grudgingly agrees (i. 23). This 

comparison of Xerxes* expedition with others (ch. 20. 2-21. i) reads 
like a later addition suggested by yeipl pfyaXr) It interrupts 

the account of the preparations. 

Tov Aapeiov : cf. Hk. IV, especially ch. 83-98, 118-42. 

Tov 2K\;0tK6v: cf. i. io3f.; iv. i. ii, 12. 

Kara rd Xey^ixeva: esjjecially the ‘Catalogue’, II. ii. 484^ ; cf.Thuc.i.io. 

TOV Mwwv. H., our oldest authority, holds that this movement 
included both Teucrians and Mysians, and that they passed from 
Asia to Europe by the Bosporus, and conquered Thracians as far as 
the Peneius and the Adriatic. His grounds appear to be (cf. Stein) ; 

(1) The Paeonians regarded Teucrians from Troy as their 
ancestors (cf. v. 13. 2). 

(2) Paeonian and kindred races were settled in scattered groups 
from the Propontis to the Illyrian mountains, e. g. in North Thessaly, 
in the Pelagonian (i.e. Paeonian) Tripolis ; cf. the local legends of 
Dyrrhachium and the Cestrini on the Adriatic (Appian, B. C. ii. 39 ; 
Paus. ii. 23. 6). 

(3) The Bithynians claimed to be Thracians driven from their 
homes on the Strymon by Teucrians (vii. 75) and Mysians. 

(4) A number of similar names are found on both sides the 
Hellespont (Strabo 590), e. g. in Thrace a river Arisbus, in Lesbos 

. and the Troad towns called Arisba, at Troy a Scaean gate, in 
Thrace a Scaean fort and river. * 

(5) In Homer Priam’s allies extend from Western Asia Minor to 
the Axius. 

(6) The musical skill and orgiastic rites of Phrygia are attributed 
to the earliest Thracians. Strabo, in fact (470-1 j, completely 
identifies the two civilizations. 
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But, as Macan points out, all of these (except (i), which is itself 
disputable) are consistent with' a 'Mysian* migration from Thrace 
to Asia, while (2) and (3) distinctly favour the idea that the earlier 
habitat of the tribes in question was European. We may therefore 
prefer the later view (Strabo 295, 566), which represented the 
Mysians as immigrants from Thrace or Moesia. This is supported 
by H.*s statement (vii. 75) that this Teucro-Mysian movement 
drove the Bithynians from the Strymon to Asia, and by the earliest 
use of the word Mysian in Homer (II. xiii. 5), where the race is 
placed in Thrace or Moesia. [In later passages (II. ii. 858 ; x. 430) 
their habitat is doubtful, though pr^umably in Asia.] The tradi- 
tion that the crossing was by the Bosporus is confirmed by the 
statement of Strabo (566) that it was named of old the Mysian 
Bosporus, and by the fact that this would be the natural crossing- 
place from Moesia to maritime Mysia near Cius (E. Meyer, Troas). 
Again, the Teucrians seem to have had no connexion with the 
Mysians before they met in the Troad, but are best derived from 
Cyprus (Meyer, i, § 491 n.). 

Finally, H. is led to date the migration before the Trojan war 
by the presence of Mysians in Homeric Thrace and their absence 
from the Troad. The rival theory naturally dated the movement 
into Mysia later, as Mysians and Teucrians are not found in the 
Troad in Homer. For a fuller discussion cf. Macan, ad loc, 

T6vcov tr6vTov : the Adriatic (vi. 127. 2 ; ix. 92. 2). 

r6 irpo* p.c<rap.ppCiris *. southwards, adverbial jjccus. ; cf. iv. 99. i. 

21 2 o-TpaTcvop-cvoio-v. They had to furnish transports for horse, 

and also serve themselves. This also applies to those nations who 
furnished other kinds of ships or supplies ; in the muster-roll 
(ch. 8gf.) no tribe is missing. 

paKpds v€as: i. e. triremes and penteconters (36. i), which were 
better fitted than round-built merchant-ships to withstand the 
currents in the straits. 

22 I toCto p.€v: taken up again with its antithesis, ch. 25. i ; cf. iv, 76. 

I, with 78. I. 

'irpoa'TTTaitrdvrwv. For the facts cf. vi. 44 f. 
cvdevTcv , , . 6pp.wp.cvoi : cf. v. 94. 2. At Elaeus, close to the southern 
point of the Thracian Chersonese, the fleet was left commanding 
the Hellespont ; thence w'ere brought materials for the work and 
supplies for the men landed on Athos (cf. ch. 23. 4), 
vit 6 p-aaTiycov, The Use of the whip was repulsive to the free 
Greek. It^is, however, well attested for the Assyrians (Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, 1 10-13), the Persians (ch. 56. i, 223. 2 ; cf. 
103. 4 and especially Xen. Anab. iii. 4, § 25), and the modem Turks. 

2 KaT-f)Kov : reaching right down to the sea ; so of a cape, ch. 33, 
but of the valeofTempe 130. i ; cf. Thuc. iv. 109 6*'A6<as avr^s opos 
vylrrjXhv reXfvr^ €s to Alyalov neXayos, 

^ Topwvt)! : cf. cbc* 1 22. 
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^ ^ : cf. Thuc. iv. 1 09 Sar^i; /tci/ *AvBp{<av anoiKiav trap* avr^v Ti)v 

6 ia>pvxa €s t 6 irp 6 f Ei/^oiav treKayos nr^appcvrjv* Thucydides knows 
only this Sane on the Acte, which (with the five other small towns 
mentioned below, and Thuc. iv. 109 ; Strabo 330, fr. 33) belonged 
later to the Athenian confederacy, and is named on the Tribute- 
lists without any qualifying epithet ; but H. (ch. 123) and Strabo 
(330, fr. 27) also mention a Sane on the western coast of Pallene. 

23 H. distinctly affirms both the completion (ch. 37! and the use of 
the canal (ch. 122) ; cf. Thuc. iv. 109. The ridicule cast on the 
assertion in antiquity (Juv. x. 174; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 20) is 
entirely undeserved, and the doubts whether it ^as ever completed 
(Stein, Wecklein) are unwarranted. Demetrius of Scepsis, indeed 
(Strabo 331, fr. 35), declared that after passing through ten stades 
of earth the canal must have been stopped by a bank of rock a 
stade broad. At present there are said to be ‘ about 200 yards in 
the middle where the ground bears no appearance of ever having 
been touched. . . . But it is probable that the central part was 
afterwards filled up to allow a more ready passage into and out of 
the peninsula * (Wolfe, ap. Mayor, Juvenal, x. 174). ‘ Captain Spratt 
(R. G. S., 1847) found distinct traces of the ancient cutting almost 
across the whole isthmus, only failing where the canal approached 
the sea, and somewhat indistinctly marked in the alluvial plain 
north of the hills (cf. also Leake, N. G. iii. 145 ; Hauvette, p. 291), 
The canal forms a line of ponds from two to eight feet deep and 
from sixty to ninety broad. It was cut through beds of tertiary 
sands and marls, oeing probably where it was deepest not more 
than sixty feet below the natural surface of the ground, which at its 
highest point rises only fifty-one feet above the sea-leveP(Rawlinson). 
The work was not great but easy, hence Stein s comparison with 
the Corinth canal (cf. App. XVI, § 4), where there is a mile of rock 
and the land rises 255 feet above the sea, is misleading. 

The distance across, 2,500 yards, agrees nearly with the ‘twelve 
stades ’ of H., but its breadth may have been less than he implies 
(ch. 24). Demetrius gives 100 feet, which agrees better with the 
modern remains (cf. sup.). With the making of the canal may be 
connected the hoard of 300 Darics found in the neighbourhood 
before 1840 (Borell, Num. Chron. vi. 153). 

I tirl pdOpcov : rather steps or stages in the side of the canal than 
ladders. The ascription to the expert Phoenicians (cf. vi.47) alone 
of the only possible way of making the canal shows that H. is here 
repeating a popular story (Hauvette, p. 291 ; Macan, ii. 147). 

3 kAtw T€8f|. Parataxis as in ch. 12. i. * 

Totori ^XXotcTL : brachylogy for Toltrt Ta>u AWcov epyoiai. 

24 For the canal of Darius cf. ii. 158. in. Xerxes may no doubt 
have wished to rival his father (ch. 8 a), but that his motive was 
pride is avowedly a suggestion of H. Indeed, the importance 
attached to the canal seems due to the historian^ Aeschylus never 
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mentions it, though he refers repeatedly to the Hellespont Bridg^ 
(Pers. 69 f., 130, 723, 745). Only later did the turning of land into 
sea as well as sea into land by Xerxes become a rhetorical common- 
place (Juv. X. 173 ; Mayor, ad loc.). But in the opinion of Leake 
(/. C i quoted in full by Grote, Abridgement, p. 170) Xerxes was 
perfectly justified in cutting this canal as well from the security 
which it afforded his fleet (cf. ch. 22. i) as from the facility of the 
work and the advantages of the ground, which seems made 
expressly to tempt such an undertaking. The canal (if renewed) 
would be useful for the navigation of the Aegean, since there are 
between the Helle^ont and Salonica no harbours protected against 
the South-West wind (Scirocco), whTle if the canal were available, 
ships might shelter from it in the bay of Acanthus, and from the 
North wind in the Singitic gulf (Anderson, Papers of Univ. Coll., 
Sheffield, 1897, p. 221). 

For such transportation cf. the famous AloXkos at Corinth, traces 
of which still remain (Thuc. iii, 15, viii. 7 and 8; Polyb. iv. 19, 
V. loi), and the similar transport at Leucas (Thuc. iii. 81, iv. 8) and 
Tarentum (Polyb. viii. 36). But the operation would have taken 
time and might have been difficult for so vast a fleet. 

2Tpvp.6va : cf. ch. 1 14. 

1 SirXa : cables (ch. 36. i. 3 ; ix. 115, 121), 

pVi^Xiva : cf. ii. 92. 5 n. 

XcvKoXCvov ; parallel to ^v(i\tpa (cf. ch. 34) ; the adjective 
\€vKo\ivT]s is first used 349 B. c. (C. I. G. 155. 11). XcvjcoXiVou, not 
white flax, which would be too weak, but Xct/cca (imported by 
Hiero II from Spain for the ropes of his state-galley Athenaeus, 
p. 2c 6), i. e. Spartogras, siipa tenacissufia^ which the Phoenicians 
may have learned to use in Spain long before the time of Xerxes 
(Helm, Kulturpflanzen, E. T., p. 134). 

KarapdXXciv : loosely connected with napta-KevaCero ; cf. iv. 64. 3 ; 
viii. 107. 1 ad Jin, The sense is then resumed in KaTn/SdXXctvcKcXfVf, 
to bring in the additional circumstances in the dependent clause 
dj/aTTvddfifj/oy Se, &c. (cf. iii. 9* 4; v. 21. 2). KaTaf^dWeiv cannot depend 
on fVirdfar, as others beside the Phoenicians and Egyptians trans- 
ported supplies (§2). 

2 AevKt) ’Aktt) ; a headland on the Propontis (Scylax, Periplus, 
68 ; Lysias, v. Ale. § 27, p. 142, with Harpocration {s. v,)), near 
the Thracian Chersonese. H, first mentions the chief magazine, 
which would serve for the first march or two from Abydos, then the 
others in order from east to west. 

TvpdStJa? said to be (Steph. Byz.) ‘a city of Thrace, after 
Serrhium ’ in the tribute-list of 425 B C. (Hicks, 64). Now Serrhium 
is near Doriscus (Liv. xxxi. 16) and Cape Serrhium (ch. 59. 2) = 
Cape Makri, but Tyrodiza belongs to the Hellespontine not the 
Thracian district, and such a situation is more in accordance with its 
dependence on Pejinthus, hence Stein seems right in identifying it 
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with Teipiaraa-if, placed by Scylax (68), just after Leuce Acte, and in 
interpreting the cornmon Thracian termination dtCa as equivalent 
to uraats. At Doriscus (ch. 58), Eion (ch. 113), and Therma (121) 
the army halted. 

M 5Tpv|ji6vi : added to distinguish this Eion (cf, viii. 118. i ; Thuc. 
i. 98, iv. 50) from *Hicoy ^ ini QpqKrjs M(udal(ov anoiKia (Thuc. iv. 7), 
apparently in Chalcidice on the Thermaic gulf. 

26-32 The march from Critalla to Sardis » The richts of Py thins the 
Lydian, 

26 I ^Tras. Clearly the contingents from Western Asia Minor would 
not join the king till he reacMbd Sardis or Abydos, but H. insists on 
the muster at Critalla. 

Critalla, otherwise unknown, must have been at some great 
meeting-place of roads in Eastern Asia Minor. Macan (ii. 128 f.) 
identifies it with Tyana, believing that Xerxes kept south of the Halys 
and the desert, along the route followed by the Roman road from 
Tyana to Iconium, and thence to Tyriaeum and Celaenae. But 
this route, whether in this form, or in that described by Strabo 
(663), seems to be no earlier than the fourth century. As Xerxes 
crossed the Halys (§3), Critalla should be somewhere on the Royal 
road (cf. v. 52), perhaps at Caesarea Mazaca, and Xerxes must have 
followed the circuitous route of that road by Pteria, Ancyra, and 
Pessinus. He must then have turned south into the Maeander 
valley to avoid the rough and difficult route by Satala and the 
Hermus valley. * 

3 KeXatvds: an important town in the plain at the junction of the 
Marsyas and the Maeander. To the north-east was its acropolis 
on an outlying spur of the range Djebel-Sultan. Xerxes, on his 
return from Greece, is said to have built him a palace by the source 
of the Marsyas and a fortress on the acropolis above, while the 
younger Cyrus had a palace at the source of the Maeander and 
a large park round it (Xen. Anab. i. 2. 7, 8). Apameia was built 
by Antiochus 1 (circ. 275 B. C.) above the old town on the banks of 
the Marsyas. [For a full description see Ramsay, C. B. pp. 396-483.] 
Its most striking feature is the group of springs that form the head- 
water of the Maeander. A coin of Apameia, struck under Gordian, 
shows the local goddess surrounded by four river-gods entitled 
Mcu{nv^pos), Map{crvns), Qip{pa)f 'Op(yds). Of these the Therma 
must be the modern llidja, the only hot-spring of the place, while 
the Orgas may be the modern Norgas Chai ; the Maeander is 
probably the Sheik Arab Su, rising in or near a Inke behind a 
protruding ridge of Mount Djebel-Sultan, thence rushing down 
a ravine into the plain, but afterwards flowing gently round the 
spur of the protruding ridge and through the plain till it is joined 
by the Marsyas in the lower city of Celaenae. The Marsyas, 
called by H. KarapprjKrrjr, was a rapid stream 2 J feet broad, rising in 
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a cave beneath the acropolis, and flowing through the city ; cf. Xen. 
Anab. i. 27 ; Strabo 577-8. Clearly t his is the Dineir Wat tr» 
described by Hamilton (i. 499): ‘At tne base 6t a^^rocTcyclifif 
a considerable stream of water gushes out with great rapidity. . . . 
It appeared as if it had formerly risen in the centre of a great cavern 
and that the surrounding rocks had fallen in from the cliffs above.' 
This entirely agrees with the descriptions of undoubted eyewitnesses, 
Xenophon and Strabo, who state that it rose from beneath the 
Acropolis hill. Possibly the Agora was just below, but more probably 
H. is in error. For a full discussion of the streams, with many 
references, cf. Ram^y, C. B. 397-412. 451-7. 

Xenophon (/. ^r.) says he saw the Scin of Marsyas in the cave 
where the stream rose. Perhaps the local river-god, Masnes or 
Masses (Muller, F. H. G. iv. 629), whose stream made music and 
whose symbol was a water-skin, was confused with the spirit of 
flute-music. At any rate the mythical contest of Apollo and Marsyas 
typifies the struggle between the wilder Phrygian flute-music and 
the soberer music of the Greek lyre. Hence Marsyas is connected 
with other local heroes, ‘ inventors’ of the flute and Phrygian mode, 
Hyagnis and Olympus, and also with the worship of the Mother of 
the Gods, and of Dionysus. 

Marsyas is also called a Satyr, but this is a distinction 
without adifference, accordingto Miss Harrison(Prolegomena,p. 388). 

27 I {jtroicaT-fipcvos, ‘ awaited ’ ; usually of lying in wait for (viii. 40. 2). 

IIv 0 io 8 : probably a son of the unfortunate son^of Croesus (i. 34), 
who had inherited the colossal wealth of the Mermnad kings, since 
in the days of Cyrus it was not customary to confiscate the goods 
of conquered monarchs, and the Mermnadae had apparently taken 
no part in any revolt against Darius. The name Pythius might be 
due to Croesus’ relation with Delphi (cf. v. 94 n., and the sons of 
Cimon Lacedaemonius, Eleius, and Thessalus). Plutarch (Mor. 
263 b), in his moralizing tale, makes him governor of a city and an 
owner of gold mines. 

i -iTXaTavio-Ta) . . . dfjnrtXtp : both were believed to be the works of 
Theodorus the Samian (Phot. Bibl. 612 ff. ; Himer. Eel. xxxi. 8), 
and were renowned less for size than for the workmanship and 
precious stones, e, g. the bunches of grapes on the vine (Athenaeus 
xii. 514 f.). The date of the artist (cf. i. 51. 3 ; hi. 41. i) shows that 
they must have been made for Alyattes and inherited by Pythius. 
After their transference to the treasury at Susa they became 
wonders of the world, though Antiochus the Arcadian, anxious to 
depreciate th% resources of Persia, declared v/xvovfjtft/rjv 
rrXdrwov ov;( Unv^v dmi remyi (TKiav Traf)€X^iv (Xen. Hell. vii. I. 38). 
Their fame continued even in the middle ages, long after they had 
been melted down by Antigonus, 316 B.C. (Diodorus, xix. 48). 

28 2 AapcvK£)v. On the gold ‘ Daric * cf. iii. 89. 2 n. 

30 I "Avava. The bittgr salt lake Adji. Tuz. Gol, near Tchardak (cf. 
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Ramsay, C. and B. 218, 230-1). Hamilton, i. 503: ‘Owing to the 
great evaporation constantly going on the salt crystallizes on the 
surface and is scraped off with large wooden spades.’ 

Colossae, three miles NNW. from the modern Chonas (Xfvpai), 
lies on the banks of the Lycus on rising ground that overhangs the 
river at the point where it enters a deep and picturesque gorge. It 
remained in 401 B. C. a populous city, prosperous and great (Xen, 
Anab. i. 2. 6), but decayed after the foundation of L\odicea (probably 
260 B. c.), and was in Strabo’s time a small town (n-oXio-fia) (Strabo 
576). H.’s account of the underground course of the Lycus is 
improbable compared with gtrabo’s, who saya(578) : ‘It flows for 
the greater part of its course underground, and thereafter appears 
to view and joins other rivers.* This is the modern native account, 
according to which the source of the Lycus is in the lake of Anaua 
(just as that of the Maeander is in that of Aurocrene ; cf. sup.). It 
issues from its underground course near Dere-Keui from beneath 
a chasm, where the sound of a subterranean river can be distinctly 
heard (Hamilton, i. 507). There is no probability that the Lycus 
ever flowed at Colossae through an underground channel five stadia 
long, or that arches were formed over it as over some smaller 
streams by petrifaction ; but the stream does pass through a deep 
and narrow cleft of about that length, and in places goes under- 
ground for a few yards. H. has erroneously combined these facts ; 
cf. G. Weber, M. A. I. (1891), xv. 196 f.; and fora more far-fetched 
explanation Ramsay, C. B. 209-11. 

2 Kv 5 papav : identified by Radet (Lydie, p. 324 f.) with the Caraura 
of Strabo (578), on the boundary of Phrygia and Carm, but the name 
is interchangeable with Hydrela (Liv. xxxvii. 56), the variation of 
p and \ being common. If so, it lay north of the Lycus, and south- 
east of the Maeander near Hierapolis (Steph. Byz.). A position in 
the valley of the Lycus, just before it joins the Maeander, suits H.’s 
narrative (Ramsay, C. and B. 85, 172-5). 

31 KaXXaTTjPov. Clearly in the Cogamus valley, probably near Ine 
Gol, since the tamarisk-tree, which gave the inhabitants their staple 
industry, is very abundant in the neighbourhood, but does not grow 
in the mountain passes to the south-east (Hamilton, ii. 374 f.). 
Radet’s restoration of the name in an inscription found at Baharlar 
is shown to be most improbable (Anderson, J. H. S. xviii. 87-9). 

The ‘ honey ’ was made by thickening the tamarisk syrup with 
wheat-flour ; cf. i. 193. 4; iv. 194. For the Persians’ pride in the 
cultivation of trees cf. ch. 5. 3 n. Pliny (xvi, § 240) saw a similar 
tree near Apamea-Celaenae, and Hamilton (i. 517) ‘tne half-ruined 
trunk of one of the most gigantic he had ever seen * near Laodiceia 
ad Lycum. So a Lycian tree was honoured by the legate Licinius 
Mucianus for its girth and shade (Plin. xii, § 9). The Chinar or 
oriental plane is honoured in Persia (Yule, M. Polo, i. 135). 

dOavdrcp. When the appointed guardian died, a successor was 
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ready to take his place (Abicht), so there was always a guardian. 

* Le roi est mort, vive le roi.* It was for the same reason that the 
10,000 were called ‘Immortals’ (ch. 83. i), but it does not seem 
likely that one of them was detailed for this duty (Rawlinson). 

With this account of Xerxes* march from Celaenae to Sardis 
should be compared the Anabasis of Cyrus in the opposite direction 
(Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6-9) and the distances there given (Macan, 
ii* 130). 

3 ^^ Sparta and Athens were excluded for the reasons given in ch. 133. 
For the earlier mission cf. vi. 48. 

33-7 The bridges over tJie Hellesp 07 it • 

53 ol tf. The Phoenicians and Egyptians entrusted with the work 

(ch. 25. 1, 34- I). 

AieT*f| : a wooded hilly promontory on the European side between 
the bays of Sestos tJ^lemenik) and Coila (Kilia). Madytus (Maito) 
is a small town some miles further south (Xen. Hell. i. i. 3). Abydos 
lay at Cape Nagara, where there are ruins, but of its harbour no 
trace remains, and much of its great plain (ch. 45) has disappeared, 
washed away by the strong currents (34 n.). 

Xp6v(j) : i. e. in 478 B. c. ; cf. ix. 116 f. for details. 

T^v jiiv XcvKoXtvov (sc. y€(j)vpnp from €y€(l>vpoiw). The author can 
speak of one bridge as made of ‘White-flax’ (25. 1) and the other 
of byblus, because the cables are the foundation of the whole bridge, 
and the bridge is, as it were, suspended on them {evriTapimif viii. 
1 17. I ; ix. 114. i). 

i-n-rd orrdStoi. This is the distance given by almost all ancient 
authors (iv. 85. 4 ; Flin. H. N. iv, § 75), so that the strait was 
known as inraa-Tabiov (Strabo 125, 591); Xenophon (Hell. iv. 
8. 5) says not more than eight. The measurement can never 
have been correct except for the very narrowest part, which now 
measures over 2,000 yards, i. e. over ten stades. The difference 
‘ may be explained by the washing away of the coasts by the 
strong currents which strike the European shore near Sestos and 
then rebound on the Asiatic at Abydos (cf. ch. 36 n.). H., from 

the way he gives the measurement here, seems to have held that 
both bridges were placed on each occasion at the narrowest part of 
the strait, but his view would seem to neglect the following con- 
, si derations : 

(1) That the different number of ships used for the two bridges 
1 (ch. 36. i) implies a difference of site or of angle. 

(2) That tlrc current would be strongest in the narrowest part. 

j (3) That not the cape itself, but the little valleys on either side 
would be the most convenient landing-places for the host. 

35 I €m»c€<rOai nd<rTfyt = fxatrriySxraiy hence with double accusative. 
For €(l>iKi(TOai cf. Plat. Hipp. Maj. 292 A bv rv^o ^aKrripiav . . , ev 
pa\a pov nf^pdcrfrai : cf. also Soph. O, T. 809. 
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Clearly to H. the implication was that the Hellespont was 
a slave to be scourged and chained; cf. Juv. x. 183, Mayor ad loc. 
The scourging, has, however, been interpreted (Spiegel, Eranisch. 
Alter, ii. 1 91) as a religious ceremony, or an attempt by magical rites 
to compel the Hellespont to submit. Again, the chains have been 
supposed to be an over-literal interpretation of Aeschylus* figura- 
tive description of the bridges (Pers. 74 ^) ocrrif 'EXXr^crTrot'Tov tpd*/, 
hov\ov &Sf SefTfi^fiacnp | ^Xmcre crxwtiv piovraj 'Bocrwi pop, p6op deov, j koI 
TTOpop psTfppvdpi^e, Kol rredius (rcpvprjXdroLs | irepi^dK^p noXX^p KeXevdop 

fjpva€v TToXX© aTpar(p (Thirlwall, Stein, &c.). But H., who found 
the supposed branding su^icious, considered the other punish- 
ments (again alleged, ch. 54. 3; viii. 109. 3) a natural trait in 
Xerxes, in consonance with other rewards and punishments be- 
stowed or inflicted by Persians on irrational or inanimate things 
iii. 16 ; vii. 54, 88). Religious and legal survivals show us how 
common the idea once was. Thus at Athens animals which had 
killed a human being, as well as inanimate instruments of death, 
were tried for murder (Ath. Pol. 57, ad Jin, ; Dem. Aristocr. 76, 
p. 645), and this old-world practice is approved by Plato (Laws, 
pp. 873-4). So Pausanias has recorded the punishment of two 
statues for accidental homicide (v. 27. 10; vi. ii. 6). The same 
point is illustrated by the ritual of the Bouphonia, Paus. i. 24. 4 
(Frazer ad loc.), i, 28. ii ; the guilt of slaying the ox is cast on the 
inanimate axe or knife. In the Zendavesta (Vendid. xiii. 5. 31) 
a dog (cf. Pint. Sol. 24), in the Jewish law an ox (Exodus xxi. 
28), might be punished for murder. Animals were frequently 
tried in courts on the continent of Europe from A.D. 1120 to 1740. 
Finally, ‘ an Old English' law only repealed in the reign of Victoria 
ordained that a beast that killed a man, a cartwheel that ran 
over him, or a tree that fell on him and killed him, was deodand, 
given to God, i. e. forfeited and sold for the benefit of the poor ' 
(Tylor, P. C. i. 286; Frazer, Paus. ii. 371. 2). 

ijS-r] 8^ tjKovera : of a variant or additional story not credited by 
the author ; cf. iv. 77. 2 n. 

cTTiYcas. Runaway slaves were branded on the forehead as 
a punishment ; cf. Arist. Av. 760 fipoTrer?/? ianyphos. and Diphilus, 
ap, Athen. 225 ; and for Roman parallels Juv. xiv. 24 with Mayor’s 
note. The branding of the Thebans (ch. 233. 2 n.) is probably 
a malicious tale. 

2 OiJii : as to other water and rivers (i. 131. 2, 138. 2 ; cf. vii. 113. 2). 
The conteumt^ipr salt 'w^ter, (|ompa,red wiefe the„, fertijizing water of 
springsi^dTivCTs, siems a genuinely Iranian view. 

'iroTajJt^. The narrow land-locked Hellespont, with a stream 
running some three knots an hour, presents to a person sailing in it 
the appearance of a river : hence to Homer it is dydppoos, and (for 
a river) nXaTvs and dmipap, 

86 This account of the bridges is full of unsokfcd difficulties. It is 
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impossible to describe mechanism intelligibly without diagrams, as 
is shown by the obscurities in Caesar's account of his bridge over 
the Rhine (B. G. iv. 17). Further, since the bridges had long since 
perished, H. had to rely on hearsay, supplemented perhaps by 
inspection of the remains of the cables at Athens (§ 3 ; cf. ix. 121). 
He adds to the difficulties of the description by attempting to give 
us the actual process of construction in four stages : 

(1) ‘The putting of the bridge together/ It is significant that of 
this, the really important operation, he gives no account (§ i). 

(2) The securing of the bridge by anchors (§ 2). 

(3) The stretching cables across t«> form the support of the 
roadway (§ 3). 

{4) The making of the roadway (§§ 4, 5). 

Cf. further Macan, ii, App. II, p. 142!. 

I ToXo-t . . . Tt|iT| ; a periphrasis for executioners ; cf. ch. 39. 3, 238. 2 : 
iii. 29, 2. 

oLXXot. apxtrfKTovcs. The bridge-builder is said to have been 
Harpalus (Diels, Laterculi Alexandrini, p. 8, Abh. Berlin. Akad. 

1904). 

<rvv0€VTC8 (cf. § 2) ; not fastening the ships together as in a pon- 
toon, but ‘ so placing them, that, while each of them was held in 
position by its own anchors, they lay in a line under the cables, 
near enough together to support them, and far enough apart to 
keep clear of each other in a high sea*. Arrian (Anab. v, 7) 
describes the operation as carried out by the Ramans, contrasting 
their method with that described by H. The varying number of 
vessels used in the two bridges is due to the varying breadth of the 
straits (cf. 34 n.). H. does not mean that one bridge was built of 
triremes and the other of penteconters, but that both triremes and 
penteconters were used in both bridges, the triremes being used 
where the current flowed strongest, while differences in height 
above the water could be met by differences in loading. 

vn 6 piv tV y€<f)vpav), H. regards the cables with the road- 
way as the true bridge. 

T^v iT^pifjv : the bridge towards the Aegean as distinct from that 
nearer the Euxine. 

cmKapcrCas (cf. i. 1 80. 3 ; iv. loi. 3 n.), ‘at an angle ’, and properly 
at a right angle (L. & S,). 

The passage is taken in two completely different ways : 

(1) The whole of it is referred to both bridges (Grote, v. 362 f.; 
Rawlinson, Macan). ‘ The boats, which are parallel to the stream of 
the Hellespont (Kara p()ov), are at a right angle to the Pontus.* The 
Hellespont in genpral is of course not at a right angle to the Euxine, 
or to the Propontis, if the Pontus includes that (cf. ch. 95 n.), though 
the portion between Abydos and Madytus (but not that between 
Abydos and Sestos) is. But H., who is often loose in his orienta- 
tion. may well have believed the Hellespont to be at right angles to 
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the Pontus. (Schweig. thinking the Pontus too remote, conjectured 
nupov.) On this interpretation H. states rather loosely an obvious fact. ! 

(2) Stein (cf. also Grundy, p. 215 ; Hauvette, p. 295) takes tW | 
Kapa-ias as referring to the upper (NE.) bridge, and Kara p6op to the ; 
lower (SW.) one. He takes (niKapaias to mean ‘athwart the : 
current % and believes that H. has misunderstood or misreported ^ 
his informants. He thinks the passage refers to the peculiarity of | 
the local currents reported by Strabo (591). The current is not 
parallel to the banks, but a little south of Sestos, near the tower of 
Hero, runs right across the strait to Abydos (cf. Polyb. xvi. 29), ' 
so that if you want to cross Jj'om Sestos to Abydos you row down j 
to the tower of Hero and then are carried across by the current ; if ; 
from Abydos to Sestos, you row a mile along the Asiatic shore * 
before crossing, so as to avoid meeting the current full. The 
landing-place near Sestos was called 'Ano^aBpay and here, by the ; 

'^eorrias Ka6* fjp to Zep^ov ^€vypa, was the end of the north-east 
bridge (Strabo 331, fr. 55). Hence the ships of the north-east 
bridge would have been ‘oblique* to the direction of the straits, 
because their prows were turned to face the strong local cross- 
current, while those of the south-west bridge would be strictly 
parallel to the banks of the Hellespont. 

The objections to this interpretation are (i) the inferior meaning 
given to ^iriKapcrias and the extreme difficulty of separating it from 
Kara poop; (2) the improbability that H., who ignores the current, 
should thus indirectly and obscurely allude to its action. 

dvaK(i)X€vn (sc, ri y4^vpa) : SO that the bridge (i. e. here the moored 
ships) might give the strained cables support (abstract for concrete ; 
cf. § 4 and ix. 118. i). Bahr, however, thinks the cables are those of 
the anchors mentioned in the next line, and that the current (6 poos) 
was to ‘ keep these taut *. 

2 ttjs lT«pTjs: short fp|[ ray Clearly each row of 

ships must have had anchors “on both sides to keep it in place. H. 
is either stating this imperfectly or altogether omits these ordinary 
anchors in his anxiety to draw attention to those of special size and 
strength on the side of exposure. The north-east bridge would 
feel the gales from the Euxine, the south-west one those from the 
Aegean. 

IcrircpTis. The Hellespont just below Abydos runs north and 
south, but the opening to the Aegean is nearly due west, so H. here 
lays stress on this aspect, but rightly mentions the south as well as 
the west wind. 

Si^K'irXoov . . . vird^civortv, ‘ an opening or passage through,* clearly 
in both bridges available for small craft, which could ship their 
masts and pass under the cables. 

TpixoO : three openings are unlikely, though two might be useful. 
Hence the emendation rpti^pco)!' (with or without di^ov) seems 
necessary. ' * 
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3 6vowcru They made and kept the cables taut ‘ by wooden capstans * 
on either shore. If H. means that the cables were all in one piece, 
he is of course wrong, as the weight would be too great ; doubtless 
each was made in eight or ten pieces ; the length of modem cables 
is 720 feet. 

oiikIti, * not again,* the failure of the first bridge being ascribed 
to the weakness of the cables. 

Kard K 6 yoVf * proportionately * (i. 134. 2). The four byblos ropes 
were absolutely heavier than the two esparto-grass. 

TdXavTov: probably the talent of commerce weighing 138/100 of 
the Attic coinage standard, i.e. according to Hultsch (Metrol.^ 135) 
36*15 Kilo, roughly 80 lb., or, according to Gardner, 37*7 Kilo 
nearly 84 lb. For the cubit cf. i. 178. 3 n. 

5 . (cf. ii. 52. 1). ‘They arranged the planks evenly so as to 

form a flat surface and then fastened them together above by cross- 
beams ’ (cf. ii. 96. 2). 

vXt|v : probably brushwood, though Stein (on the ground of 
K 6 (rfi<a Biurts) construes ‘ timber * 

37-43 The march from Sardis to Abydos. The petition of Pythius and 
its punishment . The order of the march. 

37 I KaT€o-K€va<rTo. Xerxes’ delay of a month at Abydos (viii. 51. i) 
is most naturally explained by the supposition that the second 
bridge was not fin^hed. 

(*^** ^* 3)» ‘ nioles.* The neglect of these break- 
waters would account for the silting up of the canal at its 
two ends. 

Spa Tcp Japv. Early in April, 480 B.c. Xerxes took three months 
to march from the Hellespont to Athens (viii. 54. i). He probably 
reached Athens about the middle of September, and must have 
taken ten days at least to march from Thermopylae to Athens 
(about 100 miles), which agrees with the fact that the fighting at 
Thermopylae took place just after the Olympian festival (Aug. 
17-20), that is in the last ten days of August. From Therma to 
Thermopylae (about 175 miles) Xerxes had marched rapidly in 
fourteen (or perhaps sixteen) days (vii. 183, 196). If we add the 
delay at Thermopylae (6-8 days), it follows that Xerxes left 
Therma at the beginning of August. He had halted there for a 
good many days (vii. 1 31), and at Abydos (viii. 51 and sup.) a. month. 
A month is not too long to allow for the march from Sardis to 
Abydos (250 Jniles), nor a month and a half from Sestos to Therma 
(over 300 miles). This calculation agrees with H.’s three months 
from Sestos to Athens (viii. 51), and adding forty-five days for his 
return (viii. 115), with the seven months of the king’s absence 
(Corn. Nepos, Them. 5). 

2 According to the calculations of Zech and Hofmann (cf. Busolt, 
ii. 662, 715) five eclipses took place in the years (481-478); 
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(1) Total, April i8, 481, visible on the Indian Ocean (and at Susa). 

(2) Total, April 8, 480, visible from New Zealand to South America. 

(3) Partial, October, 480, visible in Corinth and at Sardis ; this 

eclipse is mentioned by H., ix. 10. 3. (4) Partial, Feb. 27, 479, 

visible in Siberia and the Polar Seas. (5) Annular, Feb. 16, 478, 
visible in Sardis. Since this is the only one visible in Sardis in 
spring it has usually been held that it was erroneously pre-dated 
in local tradition to connect it with the expedition, superstition 
naturally converting such phenomena into omens (cf. i. 74 and vi. 
98). The chronology cannot be altered to suit the eclipse vjf 478, 
since its accuracy is guaranteed by the eclipse in* the autumn of 480 
(cf. ix. 10. 3), and by the fact that the expedition of Xerxes took 
place in an Olympic year (vii. 206. 2 ; viii. 26. 2, 72). Meyer (iii, 
§ 205 n.) follows Judeich (Hist. Zeit. xlii,i48)in the probable sugges- 
tion that the error consists in the transference of the eclipse seen 
at Susa in 481 to Sardis in 480. If so the connexion with Pythids 
would be due to a false combination by H., but the error would be 
trifling comfta^j^ wi|h that of pre-dating the eclipse of 478. 

3 6 0€6s trpobUTwpy coined from TrpotciKwpiy ‘ one who fore- 

shows.’ ^he declaration that the sun is the prophet of the Greeks 
might be justified to a Greek by the identification with Apollo, the 
god of oracles at Delphi, Branchidae, &c., but it cannot be a Persian 
view, since Mithra, the god of light, identified at least in the popular 
religion with the sun, is next in honour to Ormu«d (cf. ch. 54. 2). 
Cf. i. 131. n. • 

38 3 If Pythius was the grandson of Croesus (ch. 27. 1), he would 

probably be between seventy and eighty in 480 B. C. 

39 3 For a parallel case of punishment by Darius cf. iv. 84. Gobineau 

(Hist, des Perses, ii. 195) remarks that it was a Persian custom to 
make those one \vished to preserve from harm pass between two 
parts of a sacrificed animal (cf. Gen. xv. 10,. 17 ; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19) ; 
the more valuable the victim the greater the efficacy of the charm. 
Th'Cis tlje slaughter cj^the son of Pythius might be a propitiatory 
sacrifice for tne army. But the whole story has the look of 
a legend. 

|0 I avajjiuJ. The tribal levies marched one close upon another, not in 
well-marked orderly divisions («v hiaKtKpip^voi). For buiK€Kpip€voi 
after (rrpaTos cf. viii. 28. i. n. 

2 The guards preceding the king kept their spear-heads lowered as 
a sign of respect ; cf. iii. 128. 4. 

Ipot; sacred to Mithra. • 

Nt)o-aiov or Nio-alot. The Nesaean breed of horses (iii. 106. 2 ; ix. 
20. 5) was famous throughout antiquity, but the position of the 
plain is not quite clear. Arrian (Anab. vii. 13, cf. Strabo 525 ; 
Diodorus, xvii. no) clearly identified it with the great pastures 
(Xiiptiiv tTTTrd/Sorof, Strabo) on the road from Ispahan and Behistun 
to Hamadan (Egbatana), where in ancient, as^in modern timet, 
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great herds of thoroughbreds were kept. This, as H. says, is in 
Media, and might be the Median district Nis^ya mentioned by 
Darius in the Behistun inscription (i. 13. 10). The region Nis^ya 
in the Vendidad (i, §§ 8-26) is much further east, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Merv, i.c. Margiana; it might then be Nisaea, 
capital of Parthyene (Plin. vi. 1 13 ; cf. Isidor. Charax, p. 254. Miller), 
placed by Strabo (509, 511) near Hyrcania on the river Ochus. 

4 Ai.6s : i. e. Ormuzd (i. 13 1 n.). Xenophon, in a description of the 
train of Cyrus (Cyrop. viii. 3. 9 f.), adds a chariot of the Sun (Mithra) 
and another sacred to the element of Fire, These may be the 
customs of a centuly later. 

irap€p6pir|ic€«, ‘stood by his side^ (cf. i. 18 1. 3). Of the charioteer 
here and II. xi. 522"E#cTopt Trappcpaif, but usually of the combatant 
(7rapa/3aT»;y), e.g. II. xi. 104. 

41 I oKcos , . . alpfov, ‘ when the fancy took him ’ (cf. i. 132. 3 n. ; iv. 
127* 3). 

fippa : a light chariot used by the Persian (e. g. Darius at Issus 
and Arbela ; Arrian ii. 11; iii. 15) as by the Assyrian kings for war 
and the chase, as well as on occasions of state." 

Appipa^av : a covered wagon used mainly by women (ch. 83. 2 ; 
cf. Xen. Anab. i. 2. 16). Aeschylus, Pers. 1000 says Xerxes used 
(TKtjvais rpoxn^iiToti, The practice is ridiculed by Aristophanes, Ach. 
70 €(TKT]vr}iJL€Vot. €(j) Appapa^Siv pLakdams KaraKfipivoi, 

Kard v6pov : i. e. upwards, as opposed to the troops mentioned ch. 
40. 2, 41. 2. 

pvpioi : the so-called ‘ Immortals’ (ch. 83). 

2 pfjXa (sc. : so Athen.xii,p. rrrvpnKtov fir/Xa xpytra 

€xovT(^. These troops were called pj;Xo0opot, and seem to be repre- 
sented on sculptures at Persepolis. 

43 I The phrases cirC re Kd'iKov . . . dird 64 KaiKov, and the mention of 
Cane, imply that Xerxes took the longer but easier road down the 
Hermus, and along the coast by Cyme, Myrina, and Elaea, not that 
over the hills by Lake Gygaea to Thyatira and Germe, and then 
down the Caicus valley to Atarneus. Cane is the modern Kara- 
dagh, the cape opposite Mytilene, forming one extremity of the bay 
i of Adramyttium, Lectum (ix. 114) being the other. For Atarneus 
cf. i. 160; vi. 28, 29. 

0flpT|s ircBCov. The beautiful and fertile plain, reaching from the 
head of the gulf of Adramyttium to Antandrus, is named after the 
Homeric Q^rj woTrXaKtiy (II. vi. 396 ; xxii. 479), the birthplace of 
Andromache, of which city Strabo (612) saw ruins at the foot of 
Mount Ida. The chief town of the plain was Adramyttium, where 
the ejected Delians settled in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. i ; 
viii. 108). 

^AvravSpov : cf. v. 26. 

nfXa(rYiSa : because Pelasgians once dwelt there (Conon 41 ; Mela 
i, x8) ; c{. Myres,“J. H.S. xxvii. 194. Alcaeus (Strabo 606) wrote 
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rrpS>Ta fx€p''Avrav^pns AfXeymv wdXtf, and Aristotle (Sleph. Byr. i*. 7\) 
said of Antandrus ’Hficoi/iSa 8ia t 6 OpgKas ’Hdwj/oi/r Svras oiK^<rat r/ 
Kipp€piba Kifip^pioiv evoLKOvvTcov CKarov erij. 

2 TtJv'lSifjv tk Xapuv, cs AptorTcpTIv. With this Stopping the meaning 
is that from Antandrus Xerxes turned inland, and after he had 
reached or occupied Ida, marched to the left, presumably down the 
valley of the Scamander to Troy. Xenophon, who marched along 
this route in the opposite direction from Ophryneum near Rhoeteum, 
past Troy to Antandrus, also speaks of going over Mount Ida 
(Anab. vii. 8. 7, 8). 

-irpara. The second event is the panic (ch. 45. 2;. 

43 I The bed of the Scamander (Mendere) is some 200 feet wide, but 
in the dry season the stream becomes a slender brook only three 
feet deep (Journal R. G. S. xii. 34). 

t 6 npiapov ncpyapov. The Homeric JJepyapos aKpY), the acropolis 
of New Ilium, the modem Hissarlik, excavated by Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld. 

2 €K€Cv<i)v tKacrra, ‘ all the particulars of the events there ’ (cf. v. 13. 3). 
Txj TXtASt : the ttoKlovxos of Ilion to whom the Trojan women vainly 
prayed (Il.vi.269,297f.). The worship continued at New Ilium (Xen. 
Hell. i. 1.4; Timaeus, fr. 66, F. H. G. i. 207 ; Plut. Mor. 55 7 d), where 
Alexander the Great sacrificed to the goddess (Arr. Anab. i. ii. 7). 

xods . . . Tot<ri IJpoxTi. The Magi were little likely to pour libations 
to the dead heroes who fell before Troy. We must therefore sup- 
pose either that thi^ sacrifice to Athena and the heroes was intended 
to conciliate the Asiatic Greeks (Hauvette, p. 303 ; cf. viii. 54, 133 ; 
ix. 42), or that H. has misunderstood some Iranian rites (cf. ch. 113. 
2; Duncker, vii. 202, v. 175). 

r^pyiOas : the name of the tribe whose chief town (called V^pyis, 
repyiOa, Ttpyidos) lay on the east side of the MapKaiov opos (Steph. 
Byz.), possibly at Balydagh (Meyer, i, §491 n.; cf. Klio ix. 10), not far 
from Lampsacus. In Xenophon’s day still a ttoXh: €\vpd (Hell. iii. 
I. 15), it had ceased to exist in the time of Strabo though the name 
was still preserved in the neighbourhood. The tribe may once have 
inhabited the coast as far as Miletus, since the name was preserved 
also on the river Caicus and near Cyme (Strabo 589, 616), and 
the subject population in Miletus was so called (Athen. 524 a). 
For the Teucri from whom they were believed to be sprung (v. 122. 2) 
cf. ch. 20. 2 n. 

4.4-56 Review at Abydos, Dialogue of Xerxes and Artabanus. The 
Crossing of the Bridge. * 

44 KoXwvoO. The spot indicated by H. is the hill Maltepe. It is the 
highest point of cape Nagara, which projects further into the Helles- 
pont than the other promontories, and is admirably fitted to give 
a view of the Hellespont and its coasts. 
irpoft^SpTi might be (cf. Pollux, ix. 46) like a Loggia Jor 
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rest in a cool spot with a good view, but is here probably an elevated 
platform (so TTpoedpti?, iv. 88. i) on which the king’s throne might be 
placed (cf. Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 150). So Strabo 625 
viTtpKeiTai Tcdv 2ap5€6>v 6 TfiaXos fvbaipov 6 po 9 4 v rf} aupcdpdq. (tkott^v 
(^ fdpnv \cvKov XidoVf nfp(r©v tpyov, 

45 TfivTa . . . ‘EWtictitovtov : i. e. the whole outside the bridges (ch. 36), 
between Abydos and the Aegean. 

46 3 For the mournful pessimistic tone cf. i, 31. 3 n., v. 4 n. ; Bacchyl. 

V. 160; Aesch. Fr. 301 w? ov Sikcucos 6di/aTOj/ ^^^ovaiv ^poroi, | ofrmp 
peyifTTOv pupa twv rroWSiv KaKa>v, 

4 yXvKvv . . . alava. * God himself, in the enjoyment of eternal happi- 
ness, gives man but a brief spell of pure pleasure, to make the succeed- 
ing pain more bitter (cf. i. 32^*^ Plut. Mor. H07 a). For the 
jealousy of God cf. Introd. §36. Artabanus here, as elsewhere (iv. 
83), plays the part of the chorus in tragedy, warning and dissuading 
the king in vain. But the views expressed are not in accordance 
with the Persian faith in the Zend-avesta (Dannesteter, Introd. 
Ivi. f.) : the true believer must not resign himself to fate with gentle 
pessimism, but fight on the side of Ormuzd in the battle with Ahriman. 

49 2 ovT€. There is no answering out#, but the corresponding idea is 

given after an interruption in a different form kuI Sj) . . . Ipiatv (§ 3, 
ad fin,). 

3 <nTo8t|tos = fjffoSoxet'? (Suidas), capax,, able to hold ; cf. virobe^is 

Hippocr. 25.18, and vnobt^ir), 11. ix. 73. The apprehension 
is justified, vii. 188 ; viii. 12. • 

^ rd iTp6arw aUl nXeirTop-evos : either passive, * drawn on blindly,’ or 
middle, ‘ stealing on further and further.* As the army advanced 
further from its base, the difficulties of supply would increase ; cf. 
Aesch. Pers. 792 avrr) yap tj yrj ^vppaXf>s TTcXfi . . . | Knivovaa 

Xi/zcp TO vs vvfpnoWovs ayav. 

5 PovX€v6(jicvos p.€v uppuScoi. Cf. Ar. Eth. vi, 9. 2 ; Isocr. Demon. 
§ 34 ; Sail. Cat. i ad fin. 

50 3 dvappiTTTfovTcs : a metaphor from dice-playing ; cf. Thuc. iv. 85, 

9S;v. 103. 

KaTatpUcrOat, ‘achieved, attained’; cf. vi. 29. 2, 3, ix. 35.1; 
Thuc. i, I2I. 4 KaOaiperop r^pXv cVti piXfTj}. 

4 Xerxes here answers Artabanus’ prediction of famine (49. 5), and 
also his lesson drawn from the failure of Darius in Scythia (lo. a 2). 

Sp-nv. For this accusative of time cf. ii. 2. 2 ad fin, ; Hippocr. 
de Acre 83 op^poi be avroBl yLvovrai nd(rav &pr}p. 

51 I ’IwvtTjv. Sere rather an ethnographic than a geographical term. 

Athens claimed to be the mother-city of the Ionian race (§ 2, 
v, 97. 2 ; cf. i. 147 n,). 

3 The fears of Artabanus, and the hopes of Themistocles (viii. 22), 
were not justified till Mycale (ix. 103 f.). 

52 I : i. e. the lonians. The sign (yvu>pa) is explained in the clause 

after on. The fidelity of the Ionian tyrants in the Scythian expedi- 
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tion was founded on self-interest (iv. 137), and was but a poor proof 
of the loyalty of their people when opposed to brother Hellenes. 

53 2 XeXoyxO'®''.* The idea that the gods of a country or city were 

its owners (yat^o^oi, ttoX lovxot) as well as its protectors is common in 
Greek literature (cf. viii. 55); Plato, Grit. 109, Tim. 23 D *A$r)pa 
rrjv vn€T€pav 7r6\iP Thuc. ii. 74 UXaraiiba 

(X^re, But though Ormuzd, &c., are ‘gods of the Persians^ (cf. an 
inscription of Darius at Persepolis), Zoroastrianism is essentially 
not a national, but a personal and therefore a universal religion 
(Meyer, iii, § 79 ; cf. iS § 449). 

1 Tov ^JXiov. They waited for the rising of tjie sun because the 
appearance of the heavenly light was an auspicious moment for any 
great undertaking, e.g. for the choice of a king from among the 
seven (iii. 84. 3). The same observances are again ascribed to the 
Persians (viii. 99. i), but the ceremonies are suspiciously Hellenic ; 
cf. Aristoph. Wasps 860 dXX’ cds raxiorra nvp ns i^cveyKaray | fcal pvp^ 
pivas Kai rov Xi^apatrbv epSoSep | ottws bp ev^^petrda 7rpS>Ta rots 6eois. 

The offerings of the Zend-avesta arc holy meat (myazda), placed 
on the draona or consecrated cakes, holy water (zaothra, the Vedic 
hotra), prepared with certain rites, and the Haoma (/>//.). 

2 o-TTcvSwv. Since libations of wine were not customary in Persia 
(i. 132. 1) this libation must have been of the holy water zaothra, 
or more probably of the intoxicating juice of the golden Haoma 
(Darmesteter, op. cit.^ p. xix). The drinking of this by the faithful 
was deemed accej^table to the gods. Though Mithra, the god of 
the heavenly light, is not invoked along with Ormuzd by any king 
before Artaxerxes II Mnemon (404-359 B. C.) [in an inscription 
where he is mentioned along with the goddess Anahita, with whom 
H. confuses him (i. 131)], yet since Mitra appears in the Veda, and 
Mithra in the older formulae of the Zend-avesta, we may accept the 
statement that Xerxes sacrificed to him. 

For the infinitive Karaarpcyl/aaOai after irava-ei cf. v. 67. I. After 
ov TTpoTcpop fj H. always uses the subjunctive without up (Goodwin, 
§ 653), as he usually does with ov irp'iv 7, following Homeric usage. 
Here the negative is implied only. 

ttKivdKtjv : as seen on sculptures at Persepolis and elsewhere, 
a short straight poniard about a foot long, used for thrusting rather 
than cutting. It was worn in a sheath hanging from a girdle, at 
the right side ; cf. ch. 61. i. 

The somewhat similar offerings of Alexander on crossing the 
Hellespont (Arr. i. 1 1. 6) and on starting from the mouth of the Indus 
(Arr. vi. 19. 5) were to propitiate Poseidon (Macan). * 

55 2 For the order of march, &c., cf. ch. 40 f. 

ol ixvpioi : both the foot and the horse (ch. 41. 2), unless H. has 
altogether forgotten this myriad of horse. 

3 ^iSTj ^jicovo-a gives a variant tradition discredited by the author ; 

cf. iv. 77. I n. , 
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56 I (iiTo liaaTtywy : cf. 22. i n. 

2 The naive exclamation, with which the oracle’s words in ch. 220 . 4 
may be compared, was used by Gorgias in an oration with an 
attempt at pathos 6 tS>v Il€pa‘S>v Zevs, Longin. de Subl. 3* 2. 

ir^vTas : for similar exaggerations cf. ch. 157. I ; Aesch. Pers. 718 
Sep^tjs K€Paaas nacrap ^neipov irXaKa. Cf. ib. 12. 

57-60 From the Hellespont to Doriscus, The nu 77 tbering of the host, 

57 I > Yavp6TaTtt {yavpos with intensive a cf. aairepxls) suits the omen 

of tne mare, yavpida being used of prancing chargers, Xen. de Re 
Eq. X. 16. • ^ 

iTipt luvTov Tp(x<i)v : proverbial of the hare running for its life ; 
Zenob. iv. 85 Xaywt top 7r€pi TOiP Kp€a>v rpex^i. Similar phrases viii. 

. 74. I, 102. 3, I40.a4; ix. 37. 2. 

58 . . . irX^wv : with accusative ; cf. v. 103. 2 n. 

2 irpos lo-ircpi^v : westward to the Aegean, and then northward to 
Cape Sarpedon (now Cape Gremia or Paxi), the northern end of 
the gulf Melas (now Saros). 

t6v "E\Xi]s Td<|)ov. The accepted tradition was that Helle fell 
into the Hellespont, but according to Hellanicus (fr. 88, F. H. G. i. 
57) she died at Pactya, near which her tomb must have been. 

‘Ayop-fi : at the northern end of the Chersonese (Dem. de Halon. 
§ 40, p. 93), between Pactya on the Hellespont and Cardia on the 
gulf Melas (Scylax, 67 ; vi. 36, 41). 

3 Alvov : cf. iv. 90. 2. Strabo 331, fr. 51 np^s Si tjJ toO 

'*’E/3pov Sicnopov dvTos ttoXis Aivos Iv tw MeXayt KoXTro) K€tr«t, KTirrpa 
MvTiXrivaioiv koi Kvpaloav. The Lake Stentoris must have been near 
Aenus and the mouth of the Hebrus, where there are still two con- 
siderable marshy lakes. 

59 I TTfSCov. The plain watered and encircled by the Maritza (Hebrus) 
is still rich pasture land. 

iirt ^KvOas coTTpareveTo. The date given is general, the time of the 
Scythic expedition. Since Darius in his advance marched from the 
Bosporus (iv. 89. 3) to the head of the Danube delta far to the east, 
the occupation of Doriscus is probably connected with his return to 
Sestos (iv. 143) and the ensuing conquest of Thrace by Megabazus 
(v. 2). The post may have been lost during the Ionic revolt 
(v. 98). 

9 SIppftov. The cape (now Cape Makri) and mountain had the 

' same name (Plin. H. N. iv, § 43 ; App. 13. C. iv. loi f.), infamous 
through the murder of Orpheus by the Ciconian women. The 
Ciconians dwelt here in the days of the Trojan war (II. ii. 846 ; 
Od. ix. 39 f.) ; pushed a little to the west in the time of Xerxes 
(ch. 108, no), they subsequently disappear. 

3 ivctlivyov : dried and refitted (Xen. Hell. i. 5. 10). Many of the 
ships had come far, so that their timbers would be foul ; they were 
now prepared for the actual campaign. 
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60 The enormous numbers, and the naive and cumbrous method of 
counting, make this story as it stands incredible. Indeed the num- 
bering and organization of the whole army cannot have been 
deferred so long, though such contingents as first joined Xerxes in 
Europe may have been mustered at Doriscus. 

6i~QQ List of the tribal contingents composing the army and fleet of 
Xerxes, 

61 This full list of the tribal contingents composing the army of 
Xerxes with their commanders, and the description of their equip- 
ment, not only gives us a graphic picture of that immense host, but 
also much new and interesting information aUbut the inhabitants 
of the Persian Empire. Taken in conjunction with the list of 
Satrapies (iii. 90 f.) and the description of the Royal Road (v. 52 f.) 
it is our best authority for the ethnography of the Ancient East. 
The number of the peoples enumerated (including the name omitted 
in ch. 76 and the Sagartians, ch. 85) is sixty-one, and besides the 
obvious division into infantry (61-83) from forty-six nations, cavalry 
(84-8) from eight nations, and sailors (89-99) from twelve nations, 
a geographical arrangement is discernible. First, after the Medes 
and Persians, come the Eastern tribes from the Tigris to the Indus 
(62-8), secondly the Southern (69-71), thirdly the tribes of Asia 
Minor (72-9), and lastly the maritime peoples of the Levant 
(89-95). 

Following Macan (ii. 167-76) we may distinguish seventeen or 
eighteen types of armour in the army and navy of Xerxes to be 
grouped in six classes. 

I. (i) The Medo-Persian (ch. 61, 62 ; cf. ch. 80). Besides the bow' 
and dagger this includes a short spear, and for defence a wicker 
shield {yippoif) and in some cases a cuirass. 

II. The Iranians rely on the bow and for hand to hand work on the 
dagger ; they have no defensive armour. The varieties are (2) the 
Bactrians (ch. 64. i and 66), with short spears ; (3) the Pactyans 
(ch. 67, 68 ; cf. ch. 85) ; (4) the Scythians, with axes (ch. 64. 2) ; 
and (5) the Sagartians, with lassos (ch. 85). 

III. The Anatolians, whose most distinctive weapons are the small 
round targe and for offence the javelin, though most of them have 
also spear, dagger, or bow. The chief varieties are (6) the Paphla- 
gonian (ch. 72, 73) ; (7) the Thraco-Bithynian (ch. 75) ; (8) the 
Moscho-Colchian (ch. 78,79) ; (9) the Cilician (ch. 91 ; cf. 77) ; and 
(10) the Lycian (ch. 92). 

IV. (ii) The Assyrians (ch. 63), and (12) Egyptian9i(ch. 89), who 
have metal helmets, large shields, and quilted cuirasses, and for 
offence spears, daggers, and pikes or clubs. With these may per- 
haps be classed (13) the Phoenicians (ch. 89), though the character 
of their armour is eclectic. 

V. (14) The Greeks (ch. 93-5) have metal helmets, greaves, and 
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cuirasses, shields, swords, and spears. To this type the Lydians 
^ch. 74), Pamphylians (ch. 91), Cypriotes (ch, 90), and Carians 
(ch. 93) conform. 

VI. The outer barbarians, ill-armed for the most part with bows. 
Varieties are (15) the Indians (ch. 65 ; cf. ch. 70) ; (16) the African 
Ethiopians (ch. 69) ; (17) the Libyans (ch. 71) ; and (18) the Arabians 
(ch. 69) riding on camels (ch. 87). 

In details and arrangement this list differs from that of the 
Satrapies (iii. 90 f.), but is not inconsistent with it. While it is im- 
possible to say from what source H. derived these lists (Introd., § 21), 
in both cases the ultimate authority must be official Persian docu- 
ments such as the King’s scribes prepfired (ch. 100). The authority 
H. followed gave the names of the tribes and their commanders, 
and a description of their equipment, but no numbers (ch. 60). As 
Meyer (F. ii. 231, 232) suggests, it probably also supplied informa- 
tion as to the march from Celaenae to Therma (ch. 26-131), as may be 
seen by a comparison of the account to this point with the vague and 
imperfect reports of the advance through Thessaly (vii. 196, 197), and 
of the retreat of Xerxes (viii. 113-20, 126-9) ^^-^d of Artabazus (ix.89). 
H, himself added notes (often erroneous) on the origin and early 
history of the peoples enumerated (cf. ch. 61. 2, 3, 62. i, 74. i, 75. 2), 
as he does in the case of the Greeks (viii. 43 f., 72, 73). He sup- 
plied numbers from conjecture (vii. 184 f.) or tradition (vii. 89) ; he 
inserted conversations of Xerxes with Artabanus and Demaratus, 
intended to explain the character and purpose of the great invasion ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that he used any literary source 
except the Persae of Aeschylus, or drew much from the list of the 
host of Darius engraved at Byzantium (iv, 87), or the picture of it 
dedicated by Mandrocles in the Heraeum at Samos (iv. 88). 

6 Tidpas (Att. f) Tidpn; i. 1 32. 1): a Persian word meaning a soft 
felt or cotton hat projecting at the top a little in front, as seen in the 
Persian sculptures at Persepolis. 

anayias: opposed to 'rrfnrjydds (ch. 64. 2, JO. 2), unstiffened, soft. 
Tiupa irrTvyii4vr} Ka\ TrpofSdWovfra eis to pirconovy Schol. Arist. Av. 487. 
Only the king wore it stiff (Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 23 ; Arrian, Anab. iii. 
25- 3)- 

KtOwvas x«>'P»'So)Tovis ttoikCXovs, ‘ sleeved tunics of many colours ^ 
can hardly be the same as cuirasses, nor can the words 'KerriSo^ . . . 
ixOvo€ib€os well refer to mere ornaments on a tunic. Hence it 
seems necessary to distinguish the tunic and the corselet as is done 
elsewhere (ix. 22. 2 evrds 6cnpr}Ka XeTTiSoirdr, Karvrrfpde de 

TOO ScoprjKos riOdipa (boiviKeov fpedcdvKte : cf. i. 135 ; viii, II3. 2 ; and 
Strabo 734 Sd>pa^ 8 * (crriv avrois- ^oXtScaroT . . . x*ra>i< fie x^tpificBroc ; 
Xen. Cyr. vii. I. 2 «7rX/cr/zfVoi fic ndvrts f)crav oi ncpl rdv Kvpov rois- 
aC^otC Kupo) ottXois, xtTftKrt ^otvtfcotc, • cf. vi. 4, i and 

Anab. i. 5. 8, 8. 6). We must then insert some words, e.g. #cat 
fltxtpTiKar. .Such corselets of scale armour are represented on 
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Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, and at Nimriid Layard found 
a great quantity of scales which might well be sewed on a felt or 
quilted linen jerkin. Not all the Persians would have such a costly 
panoply (cf. viii. 1 13. 2), but H. describes the most characteristic 
armour. 

XeirCBos, ‘ made with iron scales like the scales of a fish.* 

dva^vpiSas : cf. i. 7^* 2 n. 

•ycppa: cf. ix. 61. 3. They were apparently carried on the back 
and thus covered the quivers, as on the frieze from Susa now in the 
Louvre (cf. Maspero, iii. 692). The spears represented on the 
monuments at Susa and Persepolis seem to be seven feet long, and 
the bows little more than thrte feet ; but the expressions ‘ long * 
and ‘ short * are relative to the corresponding Greek weapons. 

(Y)(cipi8ia : cf. ch. 54* ^ tt. 

2 No historical conclusions can be drawn from this confused jumble 
of myths and names. The Cephenes are a mythical people identi- 
fied with the Eastern Ethiopians (Apollod. ii. 4. 3). Possibly H. 
means them to be Assyrians (vi. 54), and then by a further confusion 
connects the Assyrians with their successors in the lordship of Asia 
(cf. ch. II. 4), the Medes and Persians. But the explanation of the 
whole matter is the likeness of the names Il€pa€vf and JJeportjs, 
which led the Greeks to make the eponymous Uep^s son of Perseus 
(vii. 150. 2; cf. i. 125. 3; vii. 220. 4), and then, since Perses is re- 
lated to Cepheus, to identify the Persians and the Cephenes. This 
genealogy is inconsistent with that given in i. 7, since Belus is 
grandfather (in-lav^ to Perseus, and Perseus great-grandfather 
to Heracles, and yet (in i. 7) Belus is grandson of Heracles. Cf. 
also vi. 54 n. 

*ApToioi (a proper name ; cf. 22. 2, 66. 2) : derived from ar/a, 
high, noble, good. Cf. Artaxerxes (vi. 98. 3 n.), Artabanus, &c. 
Perhaps it is connected with "'Apmi (E. Meyer in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 
1303). Hellanicus invented from it a region of Persia, ’Aprnta (Steph. 

Byz.)- 

3 aviToO. In the kingdom of Cepheus, which, however, is placed by 
the earlier mythographers on the coast of Palestine, or at Nineveh 
or Babylon, and by the later in African Ethiopia, and never, except 
here, in Persia. 

I Tt|v avTfjv {sc. (tto'Ktjv) : as in ch. 72, 84. For this dress cf. 

i. 135 n. 

TtYP<ivt|s fell at the head of the Persian army at Mycale (ix. 96, 
102). 

’'Apioi. To be distinguished from the *'Apiot or"'Ap€i%i of ch. 66. 
I n. (cf. iii. 93. 3 n.). The word used here in Aesch. Choeph. 423== 
Persian ariya, Zend airya^ Sansk. drya = the worthy, noble (cf. 
E. Meyer, i. 572 n.), and would apply to all Iranian races who thus 
distinguished themselves from the unclean barbarians (Zend 
anairya). So Darius calls himself on his tomb at Nak-shi-Rustam 
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‘ an Achaemenid, a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian of Arian 
race \ In Vend. i. 3. 6, Airyana-Vaego, the first land created is the 
garden of Eden and paradise of the Iranian religion. 

MY)8iCir)s. This legend, which arises from yet wilder etymological 
guesswork than that of Perses, seems to be old ; cf. Hesiod, Theog. 
1000 rj y€ dfirjdtlcr^ in 7roifX€vi \aa>p | M»y5etov T€K€ rraiday and 

the use of MtjSeioi for M^dot in Find. Pyth. i. 78. For its developed 
form cf. Paus. ii. 3. 8 ; Apollod. i. 9. 28. 

The authority of the Medes can hardly vouch for more than the 
existence of the name ‘'Apiot; but H. clearly believed that the 
Oriental nations cjaimed, or at least accepted, these mythical con- 
nexions with Greece, so the Persian^ (i. i n. ; vii. 61, 150 ; vi. 54), 
the Egyptians (ii. 91, 98. 2, 113!.), &c. Yet only Hellenized inter- 
preters can have done so. 

2 KI<r<ricH. : cf. iii. 91. 40. 

AvtI 84 Tciv irtXwv : idiomatic for avri rov tivai TriXo^opot, Cf. 
Arist. Poet. 4 avr\ twp Idp^atv KtafiaSoTToioi eyepopTo. 

|i,tTpn<|)6pot. The mitra seems to have been a kind of turban, 
covering the head from the forehead to the nape of the neck and 
the chin, under which it passed, as seen on a Persian in the Pompeian 
mosaic of Issus. Rawlinson, however, thinks it may have been 
a mere fillet, as seen on Assyrian bas-reliefs and on the frieze from 
Susa. 

'OtAvcw. Stein distinguishes Otanes, father of Amestris (ch. 40, 
61, 82), not only from the son of Sisamnes ^v. 25, &c.), but also 
from the conspirator of Bk. Ill (cf. vi. 43). ^The latter would no 
doubt have been old for a command, as he must have been about 
eighty in 480 B. c., since he had a marriageable daughter in 522 B. C. 
(iii. 68). But probably Stein is wrong. The Otanes here must have 
been a person of great importance, since he was the king’s father- 
in-law, and he may have been only nominally general of the Persians, 
like the colonels of English regiments. H is sons, too, have high com- 
mands, and one of them, Anaphes or Onophas, has the same name 
as the son of the conspirator (cf. iii. 68 n.). Macan suggests that the 
fact that H. seems only to know of one Otanes in Bk. VII, as con- 
trasted with the full knowledge in Bks. Ill and V, points to the 
earlier composition of Bk. VII, 

’TpKivioi : cf. iii. 92. 2 n, 

63 ’Acrorvpiou For the extent, &c., of Assyria cf. i. 178. i n. 

Crested helmets of round or conical shape may be seen on 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, but those found have been of iron, not of 
bronze. • 

‘irc'irXcYH.fva : probably made of leather thongs, cf. 85. i ; and for 
similar helmets 72. i, 79, 89. 3. No such thing appears on the 
monuments. 

TfTvXwp, 4 va : clubs studded with broad iron nails ; cf. ch. 69. l 
pdiraXa tvXwto, Strabo 776 tois poTrdXois Kai rvXovs npotrridtafn 
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, criBripovs, Diod. iii. 33 poi^aXop rvXovs irepiaiBfjpovs. No such 
clubs appear on Assyrian monuments, though maces are repre- 
sented. 

Xiv^otjs: cf. iii. 47. The monuments make much of Assyrian 
archers, but H. does not mention the bow among the national 
weapons. 

2vptoi: cf. i. 6. I n. ’Acrcrijpioi : Semit. AsMry Pers. Athurd, 

The last sentence is clearly an interpolated marginal note of 
later date. Its want of connexion, the strange use of pera^v for 
pera, and the inconsistency in the use of XaXdaioi (cf. i. 181. 5n.) 
betray this. ^ • 

64 I BdKTptoi : cf. iii. 92. 2 n. 

2 Kvppaar(if) = Ticipa. Compare v. 49. 3 with vii. 61 ad init, 

and Arist. Aves 487. 

cs 6£\i dmrjyp.cvas, ‘ rising to a point * (ii. 28. 2). dpOds . . . ircini'Yvias, 
‘ stiff, upright * (ch. 70. 2, ad fin.\ The apparent inconsistency of 
this with the statement that the great king alone wore the upright 
tiara (ch. 61. i n.) is removed by the facts that the Sacae are not 
Persians, and that they naturally wore the high-peaked felt or 
sheep-skin caps of their country, as does the Sacan captive in the 
sculptures at Behistun. 

dgCvas in apposition to o-aydpis explaining the foreign word (cf. 
iii. 12. 4). 

*Ap.vpYiovs with ItKvQas, The name is preserved by Hellanicus 
ap. Steph. Byz. ^Apvpyiov while Amorges is king of the 

Sacae in the time of Cyrus (Ctes. Pers. § 3) or of Darius (Polyaen. 

vii. 12). Apparently (Meyer, i, § 5780.) H. confuses three tribes 
distinguished by Darius in the inscription on his tomb at Nak-shi- 
Kustam, i. e. the Sak^, Haumavark^, and the Saka tigrakhauda 
probably = Scyths with pointed caps (cf. iii. 93. 3). They are of 
course distinct from the Scyths of Europe, though, like them, nomads 
of the steppes. The Indians, like the Persians, called them Cacd. 

65 TvSoi : cf. iii. 94. 2 n. 

d-rro fvXwv ; i. e. cotton ; cf. iii. 47. 2, 106. 3 n. 

KaXapCvovs : for the bamboo cf. iii. 98. 3 n. 

66 I *'Aptot : cf. iii. 93. 3 and vii. 63. 1 n. 

2 For these peoples cf. iii. 91. 4n. and 93. 3n., and on Artabazus, 

viii. 126 n. 

.. Kdonrioi : cf. ch. 86. 2 ; probably those of iii. 93. 3 (cf. n.), not of 
iii. 92. 2. 

(Ticrdpvas : cloaks of hide (iv. 109. 2). 

^Eap&yyai (iii. 93. 2n.) . . . €V€7rp€irov. Their dyed*robes made 
them conspicuous among their hide-clad companions. 

lldKTvcs : cf. iii. 93. 1 n. 

68 For these three tribes cf. iii. 92. i n. and 93. 2 n. 

69 I *Apdpiov ; cf. iii. 88. 1 n. 

(cvpds (cf. 75. 1): apparently a Semitic word, means a long flowing 
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mantle held in by a girdle {IneCoia-fxhoi), like the burnous of the 
modern Arab. 

TraXCvTova. In the ordinary Greek bow, as in the modern, strings 
ing merely increased the natural curve; but there was also another 
form (na\lvTopa)j which when strung was bent backwards against the 
natural curve. This must have given it tremendous power. The 
bow of Odysseus, which is called both naXivTopa (Od. xxi. ii, 59) 
and KafiirvXa (xxi. 359), was (xxi. 395) apparently made, like that of 
Pandarus, of two goat’s-horns joined together by a straight stock 
in the centre (II. iv. 105 seq.). Similar is the description of ^kvOiku 
. . . naXivTova . . . SeXr) (Aesch. Choeph. 160) given by Ammianus 
Marceliinus (xxii. 8. 37). * 

irp^s : at the right side, an unusual position. 

^oCviKos <T'Tr(i0'r)s: a long strip of split palm-wood probably hardened 
in the fire (Strabo 822), not the stem of the palm-leaf (Rawlinson, 
L. & S.). 

The length of the bow would make it unnecessary to bend it 
much, so small arrows would be appropriate. 

tvXwtA : cf. 63 n. Wooden clubs made of acacia or ebony are 
still used by Ethiopians. These clubs and garments of skins loosely 
girt on {(pafjLfxepoi) characterize Ethiopians in Egyptian paintings. 
Cf. woodcuts in Rawlinson on iii. 97. 

2 Twv . . . -uirip AlyviTTov : the Nubian tribes just above Egypt. Cf. ii. 
29. 4 f. ; iii. 97. 2 f. ; and iii. 1 7. 1 n. Arsames is said to be governor 
of Memphis by Aeschylus (Pers. 37). 

70 For the division of Ethiopians cf. iii. 17. in. For the Asiatic 
Ethiopians cf. iii. 94. 2 n. 

2 6p0d 'Tr€'TrT)YOTa ; cf. ch. 64. 2 n. 
trpoPXiripaTa : cf. iv. .175* I t^djin- 

71 ACPv€8(cf. iii. 13. 3) . . . <rKVTivT|v, ‘ made of goatskins ’ ; cf. iv. 189. 
<jf 2 I ‘Trc'irXeYp.^va : cf. ch. 63. 1 n. and Xen. Anab. v. 4. 13 Kpavr) (tkvtivu 

ulaTr€p ra Ila^XnyovtKd. These Eastern Aiyve^ are puzzling. Lyco- 
phron called Cytaea (mod. Kutais) in Colchis a Ligurian city, 
which leads many modern writers to identify them with Strabo’s 
Aijyai (p. 503), the modern Lesghians in the Eastern Caucasus (cf. 
the Sigynnae, v. 9 n.). But the tribes here connected with them 
belong to the middle and lower Halys, and this people might 
have disappeared from the Halys basin after the Gallic immigration 
(278B.C.), as apparently do the Western Matieni (i. 72. 2 n.). 
MapiavSvvoC : cf. iii. 90. 2 n. 

Svpiot : cf. i. 6. I n., 72. i ; Cappadocians. 

73 F or this ftnmigration cf. i. 7. 3 n. ; App. I, § 8. The Macedonians, 
how'ever, rather succeeded than dwelt with (o-vpoikoi) Phrygians in 
Europe. 

^pvy^jv dliroiKoi. So Eudoxus ap. Steph. Byz. 'Appevioi to ph 
ytpos €K ^pxiylas Ka\ Tfj (pcopf/ noXXa (fxpvylCovai. This statement, long 
discredited, is moj-e acceptable now that the primitive home of the 
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Aryans is held by many to be the steppes of Southern Russia, not 
the Asiatic plateau. In any case the relationship seems certain. 
So Gen. x. 3, Togarmah (Armenia) is brother of Ashkenaz (Phrygia; 
cf. the Phrygian hero Ascanius, and the lake and district Ascania). 
The name Armenia (Armina) appears first in the inscriptions of 
Darius ; cf. i. 15 n. 

74 I For the Maeonians cf. i. 7. 3n. and App. I, § 3. 

2 ^iroiKoi. In i. 171. 6 *ca(Tty*/;;rot and afifXc/jfot. For the ‘ Mysian * 
invasion cf. vii. 20 n. 

’OXvfjnrov. The Mysian Olympus is just south-west of the 
Propontis. ^ • 

75 I ©pTjiices : not exactly defined till 2 ad fin, as ol iv rjj *A(rirj ; cf. ch. 

69. I and 2. 

j;€ip(is : cf. 69. I. 

iTcStXa v€ppwv, ‘deer-skin buskins*; cf. iii. 9. i. 

ircXTas. Apparently the first time this light shield, afterwards 
so famous, appears in history. 

The European Thracians wore a similar costume suited to the 
rigour of the climate ; Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 4 ol OpuKfs ras d\(i>n€Kas 
fV'i TOLS K€(j)a\aif (fiopovcrt koX tois dxri, kqx xitcopos ov povov nfpl rots 
(TTtpvoLS dXXa Ka\ mpi rots prjpolsf Kai Culpas TTobS>v eVt ro)v 

Imrcav exovaiv, dXX’ ov x^o.pvda 9 , 

2 This Thracian invasion of Bithynia may be regarded as a later 
continuation of the Phrygian immigrations ; cf. v. 13. 2 ; vii. 20. 2n. 
and 73- 

76 Obviously a name is lost at the beginning of this chapter. The 
older editors for the most part follow Wessling in supplying XdXu^er 
from the spurious list in 1. 28, but clearly a tribe in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Cabalees and Milyae is required to complete 
the command of Badres. The hardiest warriors of that region 
were the nicrtSat, whose name may have been left out by the scribe 
from its likeness to danidas. As, however, H. never mentions these 
unruly mountaineers, who probably never as a people acknowledged 
Persian sovereignty (cf. iii. 90. i n.), it may be better to take from 
iii. 90 the name of one of the smaller tribes there mentioned, either 
the AaaovLOL (whose name seems to have been wrongly put into the 
text in ch. 77. i), or the 'YrcWer, or both (Stein). 

'rrpopdXovs : like Trpo^dXaiov (ch. 1 48. 3) a variant of npo^dXiov, 
a hunting-spear, 

XvKiocpY^as : an emendation in Athenaeus, p. 486 e, for XvKofpyeas, 
‘ wolf-destroying.* The sense ‘ made in Lycia ’ is suppo|ted by Ps. 
Dem. Timoth.31 (/>idXaff XvKtoupy«tf, Arist. Pax 143 KavOapos 
and K\ivri Mi\i]aiovpy ^5 (Critias 28) ; cf. ro^a . . . AvKia (ch.77 ad fin,). 

The oracle of Ares is probably an indication of a northern origin ; 
cf. V. 7 ; iv. 59, 62. 

77 KaPt|X€is : cf. iii. 90. i n. Perhaps Aaorimm has been erroneously 
transferred to this passage from 76 ; cf. n. ad loc,. 
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Kt\i|v : cf. ch. 91 . 

MtXvai: cf. i. 173. 2n. ; iii. 90. i. 

fvnrciropTrcaTo, * had their cloaks fastened by brooches.’ The re- 
tention of the plaid and fibula is the characteristic noted, appropriate 
to highlanders. 

T6fa . . . AvKia : cf. ch. 92 and 76 n. 

78 For thes6 tribes, independent in Xenophon’s time (Anab. vii. 8. 
25), and for the Mares (ch. 79) cf. iii. 94 n. Xenophon also (Anab. 
V. 4. 12, 13; cf. the Macrones, iv. 8. 3) gives the Mosynoeci lances 
9 feet long, and adds steel battle-axes, leather helmets, and large 
wicker shields (ye^pa). 

’ApTavKTT|s : cf. ix. Ii6f. 

79 'irXcKTii : cf. ch. 63 n. 

K6Xxoi (on Darius’ inscriptions Karka) were a semi-independent 
tribe (iii. 97. 4). 

Apparently a trade-route led from Persia through Media by Ecba- 
tana and Lake Urmia to the upper Araxes and the Saspeirians, and 
thence over the mountains to Colchis and the Euxine (i. 104 ; iv. 37). 

’AXapoSiou: cf. iii. 94. i n. 

MacrCcTTLos : cf. ix. 20 f. 

80 v'^o’tov Be : resume vijcncoriKa (=. €k i/ijiro)*/) ; cf. ix. 73* 

dvacrtrcicrTOVS : cf. iii. 93. 2 n. 

Bcvrepcp €T€'C TovTcov : the next year after this (vi. 46. i), i. e. 479 
For the facts cf. viii. 130. 2 ; ix. 102. 4 ad Jin. 

81 tIXos is a regiment, i. e. an organized body of .troops of a particular 
kind (i. 103. i), horse (ch. 87; ix. 20, 22. i, 23. i) or foot (ch. 21 1. 3). 
It is much the same as (cf. ch. 212. 2 with 211. 3 ; ix. 42. i),and 
is contrasted with the cdi/or or tribal contingent ; cf. ix. 33. i. 

82 In all probability the words ' 2 fi€pdopLevr)s 6 ’OraVeo) should come 

after as otherwise we must suppose that Otanes (cf. ch. 40) 

was a brother of Darius, or married his sister, of which we hear 
nothing elsewhere. Further, the relationship of Mardonius to 
Xerxes noticed above (ch. 5. i) would here be strangely omitted. 
aB€X(p€S)p would seem to include brother and sister, since Trita- 
maechmes was son of Darius’ brother, and Mardonius of his sister. 

MacrCo"rr|s : cf. ix. 1 07, 1 13. 

Mcydpv^os : cf. iii. 160. 

PcpYis. The name of this otherwise unknown man comes in 
strangely here and in ch. I2i among members of the families of 
the king and of the Seven (iii. 84). 

1 The whole army (excluding the guard) is divided into six corps, 
or perhapS into three divisions each commanded by a pair of 
generals ; cf. ch. 121. 

2 Golden ornaments were common among the Persians ; cf. ix. 80 ; 
Xen. Anab. i. 2. 27, 5. 8, 8. 29, &c. 

Tirwtvft Si raSra tA «6vca. The natural meaning of this is that 
^ all the nations already named were accustomed to fighting on 
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85. I — 86. a 

horseback, though only those enumerated below furnished horse 
for this particular expedition (cf. 87. I). Stein, however, thinks it 
impossible that all of them can have been horsemen, and would 
therefore make ravra equivalent to rdSf, Hhe following* (cf. i. 125. 
I n.). He believes H. to promise a complete account of all the horse- 
men of the Empire and then at once to correct himself by restricting 
the list to those who actually furnished cavalry on this occasion. 
For a similar naive correction cf. v. 99. 2 ; and for vii. 32. 

•no\.i\\iLara : cf. iv. 5. 3 ; prob. helmets of beaten bronze and iron 
(ef«Xi?Xafi€va) and curious in shape (cf. ch. 63) instead of the napai 
(ch. 61. l). ^ • 

85 I Sa-yi^pTiot : cf. iii. 93 * ^ 

Kal <|)covxj. If these words are not a note later thrust into the 
text, something like yev€L t€ must have fallen out before them (van 
Herwerden), or xpeoapivov ncpmicTj after them (Stein). 

HCTttJv : half Persian (ch. 6l), half Pactyan (ch. 68). For 
cf. ii. 42. 4. 

2 For the use of the lasso by Sarmatians cf. Paus. i. 21. 8 aupals 

TT€pi^a\ 6 vT€S Tcav TToXf/XtCOy OTTOaOlS Kal TVXOL€Vf TOVS lirnovs QTTOtTTpi- 
yj/apTfs oLvarptnaven rovs epaxi^^pras rats (T€ipah» It is ascribed to 
the Persians by the Shahnahmeh, to the Parthians by Suidas, and 
is represented on Assyrian monuments (Macan). It was also prac- 
tised by the Huns and Alans, as it still is by cowboys and Indians 
in America. 

86 I dvoi dypioi. Wild, asses are represented on bas-reliefs in Assyria 

and at Persepolis. They are still found in desert plains from north- 
west India and Baluchistan to Persia, Syria, and Arabia. The wild 
ass is, however, like the zebra, difficult to tame (cf. Job xxxix. 5). 

appara. These war-chariots are never heard of in the actual 
fighting. Cf., however, for African war-chariots, iv. 193, and war- 
chariots in general v. 1 1 3 n. 

Kal Kdo-moi opoCus : read #cat (Munro, J. H. S. xxii, p. 297), 
for (i) otherwise the Sacae who specially distinguished themselves as 
cavalry at Plataea (ix. 71. i) would be omitted from the list of horse- 
men ; (2) the Sacan infantry is brigaded with the Bactrians (vii. 64). 
KAI SAKAI might easily be corrupted into KASnioI through re- 
duplication of Kal and the proximity of KdanLoi in § 2, where it may 
stand if emended in § I. The emendations attempted in § 2 are all 
unsatisfactory, Laird*s Kaamoiai grammatically, Stein’s nd/crues 
palaeographically, while Kdcnreipoi (from Steph. Byz. Kuanetpos ttoXi? 
ndpOtap 7 rpo(T€x^^ 'IvSiKrj probably = Caspatyrus, iii. 102. i) and 
Kdaioi, a tribe from Cashmere (Ptol. vi. 15), are inadmilsible, since 
the horse are said to be armed like the foot, so the tribe must have 
been already mentioned among the infantry (cf. ch. 67). 

2 The speed of the best camels does not exceed ten miles an hour, 
but H. is consistent if wrong; cf. iii. 102. 3. Camels are mentioned 
ch. 83, 125 ; ix. 81. 
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87 For the effect of camels on horses cf. i. 80. 

89 I So Aesch. Pers. 341 Scpfi; fic koI yap olba pjev | 

nX^Bos^ ni d* vnipKonoi Td)(€i | iKarbv fils ^crap iirra B\ and cf. Appendix 
XIX, § I. 

:Sypowri. The Philistines on the coast south of Mount Carmel ; 
cf. iii. 5. I n. 

For the linen corslets cf. ii. 182 ; iii. 47. 

2 oih-oi Sf. This does not distinguish these Phoenicians from others, 
but merely introduces the author’s own ethnographical and historical 
additions to the official list of contingents; cf. esp. ch. 91 ad init, 
etfin,, 93. I, 95 adtfin.^ and in the Greek list, viii. 45, 46. 2. 

For the Phoenician migration cf. i. i. n. 

3 The Egyptians, perhaps in consequence of their recent revolt 
. (ch. i), were not employed as land- troops till after Salamis ; cf. ix. 

32. 2. They are most effective (viii. 17) as marines, perhaps on 
account of their heavy armour, ^ boarding-pikes and pole-axes.’ 

Xt^XcvTd = TrXf/cra (ch. 79* l)? ‘ plaited.’ 

do-rriSas. The Egyptians in the earliest times carried gigantic 
shields ; in the time of the Theban empire moderate sized bucklers 
rounded at the top were substituted, but a concave shape or a large 
rim of metal is rare. Shield and lance are to Plato (Tim. 24 b) their 
national weapons. 

Bfipara vavpaxa : boai'ding-spears are represented in the sea-fight 
of Raineses 111 (monument at Medinet Habu). 

Tvxovs : a pole-axe, with a single head and a shaft 2 to 2J feet 
long, was often borne by officers. 

0<i>pt]Ko4>fipoi : probably wearing quilted cuirasses; scale armour 
is, however, represented in the tomb of Raineses III at Thebes. 

p.axa(pas . . . peyiiXas : large trowel-shaped daggers arc borne by 
the troops of Raineses II. 

QO ol paavXces : cf. v. Ilon. 

KiOiivas. de Pauw’s conjecture Kirdpms is probable. The Kirapis, 
a kind of felt hat (cf. Pollux, x. 163 and esp. vii. 58), is contrasted 
with the piTpa of the kings. 

The population of Cyprus contained Anatolian, Greek, and 
Phoenician elements ; cf. v. 104 n. 

SaXaptvos. Salamis is a Mycenean centre and afterwards took 
the lead among the Greek settlements in Cyprus. The supposed 
connexion with the island of Salamis may be an inference from an 
accidental similarity of name. The Aeacid Teucer was said to have 
fled from heyne with some Trojan captives and settled in Salamis. 
Honours were paid to Teucer as their heroic ancestor by the 
Gergithes of the Troad (ch. 43. 2 n.), and the existence at Salamis of 
a class called Vipyivof, who claimed to be Gergithes (Athen. pp. 255. 
256) was held to prove the connexion. 

'A0t]vc<ov : because Salamis, like its Aeacid heroes, was treated as 
Attic. 

lOo 
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’Apiea8(t]s. Agapenor, king of Tegea, was held to be the founder 
of Paphos (ch. 195 The Cypriote dialect resembles the Arcadian, 
i.e. the oldest Peloponnesian (cf. v. 113 n.). 

KiiOvov. Fugitive Dryopes Were believed to have emigrated from 
Cythnus, a small island among the Cyclades, to Cyprus ; cf. viii. 
46. 4 ; ^^od. iv. 37. 

AIOiottCtis. For conquests of Cyprus by Egypt cf. ii. 182 n. The 
statement here, however, seems to rest on a legendary genealogy 
connecting Cinyras, the founder of the temple at 1 aphos, with the 
Asiatic Aethiopia, i.e. Assyria. Cyprus submitted to Sargon of 
Assyria, 709 B. c., and paid tribute to Esar-hjiddon and Assur* 
bani-pal (cf. v. 104 n.). • ^ 

91 • • • 'n‘«'rrotir]p.^va~^/Ltota)/i€Va : hence with dative, whereas 
elsewhere in H. dyxov, &c., are followed by the genitive. 

‘TiraxaioC : probably a native name assimilated by the Greek 
settlers to the familiar "Amatol. The Greek colonies in Cilicia 
seem somewhat later than those in Pamphylia and Cyprus ; 
Tarsus was ascribed to Argives led by Triptolemus, Mallus to 
Amphilochus and Mopsus (Strab. 673, 676) ; Soli was Rhodian. 

Cilix, son of Agenor, brother of Europa, Phoenix, and Cadmus, 
seems merely the mythical representation of Phoenician colonization 
in Cilicia. Cf. iv. 147. 4 (Thera) and vi. 47. i (Thasos). Cilicia 
Pedias was naturally connected with Syria, and was conquered by 
Sargon of Assyria ; but the extent to which the Phoenicians settled 
in the land is very doubtful, though some names and cults would 
seem to show their ihfluence. 

Strabo, 668, seems to have had a fuller text of H. before 
him. (prjort d' 'HpdSoroff roi/s llafi(Pv\ovs Ta>u fxfrd *A/Li(^tXdxoi' Kai 
KaXxavT 09 €ivai \aS>v fiiyabtav ripa>v €k Tpotas crvpaKoXovOrfadvrap' 
roifs p€U dq TToWoiis epdddc KaTafXfipai, ripds de (r/cfdaa^rjpai rroXXaxov 
rrjf yqs. For Amphilochus cf. sup, and iii. 91. i n. In accordance 
with this legend most of the Greek settlements in Pamphylia were 
believed to be Argive, though Side was colonized from Cyme. The 
Greek settlers there forgot their own tongue and spoke a barbarous 
dialect (Arrian, Anab. i. 26). Cut off from Hellenism, they were 
gradually assimilated by the neighbouring Pisidian and barbaric 
tribes. So the legends on the (later) coins of Aspendus, Perga and 
Side are Pamphylian not Greek (Head, H. N. 700). 

92 ttCXovs ktX. The feathered cap is characteristic of the peoples of 

the sea (among them the Lycians) who invaded Egypt in the days 
of Meneptah and Rameses III; cf. App. X. 8 ; W. Max Muller, 
Asien und Europa, p. 362 f. • 

Sp^irava : the Carian weapon ; cf. ch. 93 ; v. 112. 2. 

For the Lycians and their origin cf. i. 173 n. 

93 Kara irep "EXXt)v«» : cf. i. 171. 4 n. 

cv Tot<ri iTpwToio-i T«v X6yci>v I i.e. i. 1 7 1. 2. For the meaning of ^ 
the phrase cf. v. 36. 4 n. ; Introduction, p. 51. 
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94 *Axav(i^v. For this tradition cf. i. 145 n. 

Why Danaus, who settled in Argos, is here mentioned in connexion 
with Xuthus and the lonians is obscure, especially as he would 
appear to be two generations later in date (cf, i. 98. 2 n.). For the 
legend of Xuthus cf. Paus. vii. i. Xuthus, son of Hellen, driven 
from Thessaly by his brothers Aeolus and Dorus, fled to Athens, 
and there married Creusa, daughter of the king Erechtheus, and by 
her had two sons. Ion and Achaeus. After the death of Erechtheus 
Xuthus fled to Aegialus and died there ; Achaeus regained the 
throne of Thessaly, while Ion married Helice, daughter of Selinus, 
king of Aegialus, and at his death succeeded to the throne. 

IlcXacyol AlyiaXccs : as later AtytaXces (Paus. vii. i) ; for 

AlytaXecp cf. V. 68. 2 n. For Pelasgi here and in ch. 95 cf. Appendix 

95 * I vtjo-iwTaw, usually in H. a wide term, may here signify specially 
the Cyclades, the <^dpop of the Athenian Empire. The 

small number of the contingent must be explained by the fact that 
these recently conquered Greeks (cf. vi. 31, 49, 99) were far from 
loyal to Persia. Indeed some fought on the Greek side (cf. viii. 
46, 66). Diodorus (xi. 3) puts the islanders’ contingent at fifty 
ships. 

IltXao-YtKov. H. apparently forgets that many of the Aegean 
islands, e,g. Thera (iv. 147), Melos (viii. 48), were Doric. The 
islands close to Asia Minor are probably to be included in the 
Ionian, Dorian, and Aeolic, contingents. 

vo-Tfpov : while still in the Peloponnese. 

kutA tAv avrAv^Ayov, *on the same grounds as.’ The criteria 
that they came from Athens and celebrated the Apaturia (i. 147) 
applied to these islanders as much as the lonians of the Dodecapolis, 
whose claims to be the only true lonians H. vigorously disputes 

(i. 143 f.)* 

On the origin of the Aeolians cf. Apollod. i. 7. 3 AtoXop de 
\€v<t)v tS>v irepl T^v Qfcra-aXiau toitcov, rovp tvoiKovvras Ato\€is frpocrrj- 
y6p€V(rf, The Aeolians are Pelasgic because Thessaly was reputed 
an ancient home of the Pelasgi ; cf. Pelasgiotis, Pelasgic Argos, &c. 
Strabo (220) cautiously says rovp fie neXairyoup, on ph dpxoliv n 
(pvXov Kara t^p *EXXa8a rrdcrap imnoXda-av kqX /idAiora irapa roip AtoXeCtri 
roif Kara GirraXiav, opoXoyovaip dTrapres n. 

2 *EXXt|<nrAvTiot : in the wide sense (cf. iv. 38. 2 n. ; v. i. i); appar- 
ently ex ToC ndvTou (in/.) includes only the same regions, viz. 
Bosporus, Propontis, and Hellespont. The Ionic (Milesian) 
colonies w^re Abydos, Lampsacus, Paesus, Priapus, Cyzicus, Artace, 
Proconnesus, Perinthus ; the Doric (Megarian) Selymbria, Byzan- 
tium, Chalccdon. The Aeolic (Sestos, cf. ix. 115 ad and 
Madytus) are not mentioned probably because they are included in 
. the Aeolians (§ i). 

06 I itr«BATcvov: besides the im^drai (cf. 1 84 n.). The sen- 
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tence reads like a later insertion as it breaks the connexion ; cf. 
rovr(tiv and tovtokti. 

: naturally ‘ I am precluded from negative, as appar- 
ently in ix. III. I, ‘prevented from refusing by the custom,’ has here 
positive force, ‘I am constrained by’ (cf. ch. 139), and is equivalent 
to €^apayKd(ofj.ai (ii, 3. 2, cf. ch. 99. l). 

cs lo-TopC-qs X6 yov, ‘for the purpose of my history.’ Here only in 
H. does icTToplr) bear the meaning history which later became com- 
mon. To avoid this Macan would translate, ‘I am not compelled 
by the necessity of my argument to give any account of my inquiries 
on that head.’ • * 

2 lirAJioi, ‘ worthy of mention ’ ; cf. 224. i ; ii. 79. i n. So the 
o-TpaTTjYoC of the whole army and the tfpxovrcs of the tribal 
contingents are distinguished in ch. 82. 

97 On the four admirals and their squadrons cf. Appendix XIX. 2. 

For Aspathines cf. iii. 70. i n. Probably this Prexaspes is 

grandson of the executioner of Smerdis, who revealed the deceit of 
the Magi (iii. 74, 75). 

M€yapdrf(o: cf. V. 32. *Ax«u-pfvii)s : cf. iii. 1 24 and ch. 236. 

’ApiapCYvtjs fell at Salamis (viii. 89). He is son of the daughter 
of Gobryas mentioned ch. 3. 2. 

The numbers of transports and light vessels seem out of place here. 

98 F or the Persian custom of ruling by vassal-kings of the old royal 
race cf. iii. 15. 2n. These kings (cf. viii. ii, 67) appear elsewhere 
at the head of their* contingents ; under Conon at Cnidus, 394 B.c. 
(cf. Diodorus, xiv. 79), and in the Aegean, 332 B.C., under Pharna- 
bazus and Autophradates (cf. Arrian, Anab. ii. 13). 

T€Tp<ipvT|<rTos : a Phoenician name Hellenized on the analogy of 
* ApifjLvr)arTos (ix. 64. 2, 72, 2), lloXvptnja-ros (iv. 1 50. 2). 

MaTTfjv = Mattan = a gift, Hebrew and Phoenician (2 Kings 
xi. 18). 

IStpcopov = Hiram, LXX. X^tpap., probably a shortened form of 
Ahiram = brother of the exalted one. Hiram III was a member of 
the ancient royal family of Tyre which had been taken captive to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. He succeeded his brother Merbil on 
the throne of his fathers 551 B. c., and reigned as a vassal first of 
Babylon and then of Persia till 532 B.c. 

M^ppaXos * Merbdl, Latin Maharbal^ * gift of Baal.’ Aradus (cf. 
Strabo 753, 754) lay on an island like Tyre and Sidon, next to 
which it ranked at this time. 

:Sv 4 w 6 oris : cf. i. 74. 3 n. According to Aeschylus, IJers. 326-8, 
he fell with the greatest gloi^ at Salamis. 

KtiPcpyCo-Kot. E. Meyer (iii, § 95 n.) reads Kvfitpvis Kocro-tW The 
name Kv^epvis appearing on a later inscription (Hicks^ 1 61) and 
KYB on early coins (Six), while KoacrtKar « Lyc. Cheziga. 

r6pYot: king of Salamis (viii. ii), who remained true to Persia 
when Cyprus revolted (v, 104, 115). 
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*I<rTiatot : no doubt restored to the lordship of Termera (cf. v. 37) 
after the Ionic revolt. 

Aapacr(0vjto« ; lord of the city Calynda (i. 172. 2 ; viii. 87. 2). For 
its site cf. J. H. S. xv. 97. 

Two more leaders are mentioned in ch. 195, one Cypriot, the 
other Carian. 

gg I <rTpttT«vorafilvT|s. That Artemisia took part in the expedition was 
the more remarkable as she had a son of an age to serve (virjvirjs) 
and might have stayed at home to safeguard her throne. On the 
dynasty cf. Introd. |§ i, 3. 

2 Niorvpot : a smatl volcanic island ^st south of Cos. 

KaXv8vt<i)v. The island KdXvSpa or KdXvfxva (the latter form is the 

commoner, e. g. in Inscriptions, perhaps to distinguish it from the 
town KdXvvSa ; cf. i. 172. 2 ; viii. 87. 2) is north of Cos, between Cos 
and Leros. 

3 yy<!>|jias dplo-ras : cf. viii. 68 f., loi f. 

diro4>aCvw, ‘ I declare* (cf. ii. j 6. i). As a Halicamassian him- 
self H. speaks confidently. 

The ascription of the foundation of Halicarnassus to Troezen 
seems to rest on the family tradition of the 'AvOeddm, who held by 
right of birth the priesthood at the Posidonion (C. I, G. 2655) 
and claimed descent from Anthes, son of Poseidon. Strabo (656) 
attributes the foundation to Anthes (oticiorTai d’ avrrjs eytpovro dXXoi 
T€ KOI *'Ap$r)s /iCTo Tpoi(r}Piaip ) ; Pausanias (ii. 30. 9) to his descendants. 
Halicarnassus certainly honoured Troezen as its mother-city (Paus. 
ii. 32. 6), but the connexion does not prove Dorism, both cities 
being half Ionic. 

A bond of connexion between Epidaurus and Cos may be found 
in their devotion to the worship of Asclepius, under the charge of 
the Asclepiads, among them Hippocrates (Plato, Phaedr. 270 C, 
Prot. 31 IB). Apparently before the Dorian immigration Cos had 
already been colonized from Thessaly (II. ii. 676 f.; Tac. Ann. xii. 
61 ). Calymna and N isyros were later occupied from Cos (Diod. v. 54). 

100-8 Xerxes talks with Demaratus. The feats of Boges and Mas- 
cames. 

The conversations with Demaratus illustrate the confidence of 
Xerxes (ch. loi, 209) and contrast the servile subjects of the ‘great 
king ' with the Greeks, whose watchwords, ‘ freedom under the law * 
and ‘loyalty to death* (ch. 104. 4, 5), anticipate Thermopylae. 

XOO I &irlYpa4>oi' ol ypappaTiorTaC : cf. viii. 90. 4. That such lists existed 
is certain (cf. App.), but in supposing they were first made at 
Doriscus, H. sacrifices truth to picturesqueness. 

2 v4tt 5v8«vtt|v : cf. ch. 128. 2. The Sidonian ships and crews were 
the best in the fleet (ch. 44 ad fin.^ 96. i . 99. 3). Sidon at this time 
outstripped Tyre in trade (Meyer, iii, § 85); her king took pre- 
c^ence of the Tyrian in the council of war (viii. 67). 
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100. 3 — 106. I 

Ivt6s : i. e. inside the line of ships between them and the shore. 

^h(Tav, Modifying the exaggerated statement of 
his irresistible power. 

^pOfAioi, ‘ united, leagued together ’ ; cf. vi. 83. 2 ; ix. 9. 2, 37. 4 ; 
Horn. Od. xvi. 427. 

p,T| is used with dXwcrcTnt because the relative has the force of 
a consecutive clause ; cf. iv. 166. i. 

avvTpo<|)08 : specially of congenital diseases ; cf. Hippoc. p. 307. 18 
voveoi €K iraibiov avvTpocjios €vbr]iios, and Thuc. ii. 50. F or (ro(fHn cf. Eur. 
Fr. 641 nevia 8e trocpiav Sw to o-vyyfi/er, Theocr. xxi. I *A invLay 
^i6(f)avT€j finva Tof r^xvas iytlpu* | avra ru) p.6x0oto didi'cTKoXos, 

woXiTVK^v : the whole citizen body (L. & 6.) rather than the 
'constitution of the state' (Stein). 

Kard v5povs. Xerxes, with a knowledge of improbable exactitude, 
alludes to the Spartan kings* double portion at feasts (vi. 57. i and 
3) ; double service might therefore be expected of them. 

Xerxes pictures a battle as a number of isolated combats in 
which each Spartan will be surrounded by a thousand Persians. 
But five million Persians is a great exaggeration on the author’s 
own reckoning (ch. 185), unless the camp followers be included 
(ch. 186). For the Spartans’ numbers cf. ch. 234. 2 n. 

rd KaTT|KovTa ; how it is with the Spartans ; cf. i. 97. 2. 

tA v€v tASc IcTTopycis cKcCvovs, as the text stands, must be sarcastic \ 
'how I now chance to love them,’ €Kflvovs being governed by 
fOTopy©? (cf. ix. 1 1 3. 2) and ra vvp Ta8e adverbial. Stein, however, 
conjectures that a*participle, e. g. anoaTvyfcap has fallen out after 
€iceipovs, and construes 'how well pleased I am with my present 
condition (cf. (rripytip paXicrra infr.). For to pvp rddc cf. Arist. Pax 
858 Ta PVP Ta8e ir parrel , Eur. Heraclid. 64 1 evTVX^is rd pvp rdbe, Iph. 
Aul. 537, 

Tip-Vj * tny rank and honours.* For the yepea cf. vi. 56 f., and for 
the deposition vi. 61-70. 

ov8^v trXTiOos : object after (jyevyeip ; cf. Tyrtaeus, fr. xi firjb* dvbpQiv 
Tr\r}6vp deipalpere firjde 

AopCcTKcp TovT<p. The preposition is justified because Doriscus, 
though not mentioned since ch. 59, is the scene of the review and 
of the conversation with Demaratus (cf. i. 120. i ; vi. 42. i). 

Av8pa ToiAvBe . . . ycvApcvov. These words give not a reason for 
Xerxes’ action, but a later reflection of the author ‘ Mascames, left 
in charge by Xerxes, so bore himself that *, rotopde being explained 
by the relative clause ; cf. i. 202. 2. 

itAvtwv : i. e. in Thrace and on the Hellespont as stjfted in § 2. 

MacTKapctoKn : a patronymic rare in Prose, but cf. Plato, Gorg. 
482 A 6 KKdpieios ovros. 

‘EXXijo-irAvTov depends on napraxii (cf. ch. 126) = in all the strong 
places such as Sestos (ch. 33). 

itaiptOTjo-av, ‘were driven out’ ; e.g. from Sestos (ix. 118) 478 B.c. 
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spring, Byzantium (Thuc. i. 94. 128) 478 B.c. autumn, Eion (ch. 107) 
476-475 winter, and later, apparently ^ter the battle of Eurymedon, 
from the Thracian Chersonese (Piut. Cim. 14 ; C. I. A, i. 432). The 
many attempts to drive out Mascames show the length of these 
operations. The whole passage indicates that Mascames died in 
possession of Doriscus, but that it was later lost to Persia. As there 
IS no sign that it ever fell into the hands of Athens, Kohler (Hermes, 
xxiv. 89) conjectures that the Thracians took it. The fact that 
Artaxerxes sent the gifts to the descendants of Mascames shows 
that Mascames must have died after his accession (465 B.C.). 

2 ol . . . Tr^jiTTiTai. H. writes loosely in speaking as if the gifts were 
still sent to Mascames ; really the»gifts, originally sent to him, 
were continued to his descendants. 

107 I ’Hi4vo« : on the Strymon (ch. 25 ad fin^. The taking of Eion 

was the first achievement of the allied fleet under Athenian leader- 
ship (Diod. xi. 60; Thuc. i. 98). The siege began apparently in 
the summer of 476, and lasted to the spring of 475. Plut. Cim. 7 
npivov fxh odu avrovs fJ^XV rovff Hepcras epiKTjcTf Koi KaTeK^eiaep ih Tr)v 
w6\iv, CTTfira rovs wep ^rpvjJLOva SpuKaSy odev avrols e(f)oiTa crtroj, 
dvaardrovs noitop Kal rr)v x^ipav 7rapa(/)i/Xdrra)i/ dirnaaVy etf Toaairrjp 
aTTopiav rovs TToXiopKovpepovs KaT€(rTq(TiPf &a‘T€ Bovti]v [sic) top j3a(rtXeo)f 
a-Tparqyov dnoyvoPTa rd tt pay para rr/ TrdXft nvp €P€iKai Kai (TVpbi.ac^Bi'ipai 

perd Twi/ <jt)tX(Dv Ka\ tS)p eavrov. (For self-devotion by fire 

cf, i. 86 n.) This account is supported by the inscriptions on 
Hermae quoted by Plutarch and Aeschines inCtes.183. On the other 
hand, the division of the river, the stratagem** ascribed to Cimon 
(Paus. viii. 8. 9), is probably a later invention, explaining the inscrip- 
tion (Wilamowitz-M Ollendorff, A. and A., i. 156 n. ; Meyer, F. ii. 
61). 

2 The region was rich in precious metals; cf. v. 17; vi. 46; vii. 
1 12 ; ix. 75. 

108-26 The advance of the army and fleet from Doriscus to Therma, 
Anecdotes of the feeding of the host, 

108 I ** 0 - 1 ' irpdTcpov : cf. V. if.; vi. 44 f. 

jx^xpv 0€cro-aXCi]s . . . 8o<rp,o4>6pos. The country, including Macedon 
(cf. vi. 44. 1), was subject and tributary, though under native princes. 

Mfyapijou: cf. iv. I43»I* 

% rd 2ap.o0pT)CKia rctxea ; forts securing for Samothrace a strip of 
coastland opposite the island ; cf. ch. 59. 2 ; similarly Thasos (ch. 
109. 2 n.; vi. 46. 2 n. ; vi. 33. l) ; and in Asia, Chios (i.i6o) and Lesbos 
(v. 94; Thuo. iii. 50, iv. 52). 

Mf<ra|ippiT) : perhaps at Tekieh, to be distinguished from the 
town on the Euxine (iv. 93. i ; vi. 33. 2). 

A(<ros. The only river of any size passes through Dede-Agatch 
(Doriscus ?), but there is a smaller stream near Cape Makri (Ser- 
reion), which may be the Lisus. 
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3 ra\XaiK<^. raXaioi are mentioned in Thrace on the Athenian 
tribute lists (Hicks, 48, 64). 

BptavTtK-^; Liv. xxxviii. 41 ‘Priaticus campus’ ; Plin. H. N. iv. 
41 ‘Priantae’. 

Kal aijTij : as well as Doriscus (ch. $9. 3) and Maroneia (ch. 109. i). 

Kik^vwv. The ‘just title ’ of the Cicones (cf. ch. 59. 3 n.) is no doubt 
the earliest mention of Ismams in Homer, Od. ix. 39. 

109 * Mapwvcta : colonized by Chians (Scymnus Chius, 1 . 676), famous 

for its wine (Horn. Od. ix. 197 ; Plin. xiv. 53 f.), now Maronia. 

T<rp.apC8a : named after the Ciconian town Ismarus (Od. ix. 40). 
There is now no lake between Stryme and Majoneia, Ismaris is 
placed by Kiepert in the marsHes west of Maroneia. 

BicrrovCSa, named after the Bistones (Seym. Ch. 1 . 674), is 
really a lagoon (Buru Gyul) connected with the sea. 

TpaCos: perhaps better Tpavaos as the inhabitants are Tpava-oi 
(v. 4), the Yardymly Dereh. 

K6p.\|faTos i Ael. H. A. xv. 25 Koo-tnVirof ; in the Antonine 
Itinerary, Cosintus ; it now reaches the sea a little west of the Buru 
Gyul. 

*'Ap8tjpci : cf. i. 168 n. ; usually placed, after Ptolemy, ten miles 
cast of the Nestus, though Scylax (Peripl. 68) and Strabo (331, fr. 46) 
imply a site just east of the river, as apparently does H. (ch. 126). 
There are now no ruins near the mouth of the river Nestus (Kara 
Sii). 

0acr(wv (cf. ch. 1 18) must be read for the meaningless otherwise 
Tas is superfluous ; &. Scylax, 68 Olavprj Kai dXXa €pn 6 pia Qaa-i<ov. 

2 Tds i?j'iT«tpwTv8as : not inland cities, as they are napaOaXnao-ias (§2), 
but cities on the mainland in opposition to the islands, Thasos and 
Samothrace (cf. i. 151, of the cities of Aeolis). 

nCcTTvpos. The name is connected with Bierrovts ; cf. 108. 3 n. for 
the change of ^ to tt. The form Kvaripioi appears on a quota list, 
C. I. A. i. 243. The place may be marked by a salt-lake ten miles 
from the Nestus. 

no For Xerxes’ route cf. ch. 12 1 n. 

The tribes are enumerated roughly from east to west. 

IlaiTot : near the mouth of the Hebrus ; cf. Arrian, Anab. i. 1 1 . 4. 

KCkovis : near Mount Ismarus cf. 59. 3, 108. 3 n. 

:SaTratot (cf. Appian, B. C. iv. 105) : east of Philippi (Daton) and 
opposite Thasos. 

Aepcraiot (cf. Thuc. ii. I oi): apparently an inland tribe north of the 
Sapaei. 

’H8(tfvoC: reaching to the Strymon (v. ii. 2 n. ; vii. ittt* I ; ix. 75). 
They had once dwelt between the Axius and the Strymon in 
Mygdonia, but had been driven thence by the Macedonian kings 
(Thuc. ii. 99). 

Sdrpav: in the hill country behind the Edonians between the 
Nestus and the Strymon. 
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is too strong, m 
the country subject (iv. 93), and 
tnost of the tribes (Thuc. ii. 95-7). 

.and powerful ; cf. iv. 80. 

Alovvcrov : cf. v. 7 n. 

t 6 , ‘the well-known* ; cf. Eur. Hec. 1267 6 ©pi;Jl fidvns elrre 
Ai6t/v(ros rdSe, The empire of Augustus over the world was fore- 
shown by a portent here, as had been that of Alexander (Suet. Aug. 94). 

B-iitraot, or Bfo-croi, were, according to Strabo (318), a race of 
mountain robbers, stretching from Mount Rhodope to the Illyrian 
frontier. Livy (xxjcix. 53) and Pliny (H. N. iv. 40) also regard them 
as a distinct race. They retained the custody of the oracle till it 
was transferred to the Odrysae by Crassus in 29 B. c. (Dio Cass. li. 
25). Possibly (Macan) the name of the religious order (Bessi) 
superseded the tribal name, Satrae. 

ol trpo^Tfij(;vT€s : that is the class from whom the Trpocp^rrjs came. 
The irpo^^TT]s is the interpreter of the meaning of the god ; if the 
oracle be given by dreams of signs, he explains their significance ; 
if by speech, he puts together as an ordered whole the cries which 
the TTpdfinpns lets fall in her state of ecstasy. He stands between 
the god and the people (cf. Find. fr. 118 pavrtvfo HAolua TTpoiparevato 
8* f’yo)), and is the president and manager of the temple. Cf. viii. 
36 ari fin.^ 37, and for <rrp 6 paPTis ad init, vi. 66. 2 ; vii. 141. 2 ; i. 47 n. 
H. seems to use the two words indifferently in viii. 135. 2 and 3. 

These priests living in retirement in caves seem to have received 
almost divine honours in Thrace, and to have had great political 
influence (Eur. Rhesus 970 ; Strabo 297 ; Dio Cassius, liv. 34 ; 
cf. iv. 96). 

ov8cv 'TToiKvXwTepov. The priestess gives answers just as at Delphi ^ 
there is nothing more extraordinary about it. Apparently there were 
exaggerated notions current in Greece about this oracle of Dionysus. 
H., jealous for the honour of Delphi (cf. i. 48), declares it is just an 
ordinary oracle, using the same means as Delphi, not dreams, omens 
or the lot. 

112 For Xerxes’ route cf. ch. 121 n. 

The Pierians, like the Edones (ch. 110) and the Bottiaei, were 
driven from their homes in Macedonia, just north of Mount Olympus 
(cf. ch. 1 31), by the Temenid kings (Thuc. ii. 99 01 verrtpop Ino to 
X layyaiov Ttfpav "Srpypopos aKtjaap ^dyprjra Ka\ dWa ktX,). The 

name Pieria clung to their old home. 

‘ 1 ‘Ayp^s • the first place east of the Strymon’s mouth (Scylax 68 ; 
Strabo 331, Vr. 33), perhaps Orfana. 

ndYvo-iov opos : reaches the river Strymon, lying between its 
tributary the Angites and the sea ; cf. v. 16. i. 

* 086 |tavToi : cf. v. 16. I n. 

113 A^Pifjpas : west of the Sapaean pass, on the left bank of the 
Angites, between Philippi and Amphipolis, to be distinguished from 
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the lafger Paeonian tribe in the land. Doberus, between the upper 
Axius and the Strymon (Thuc. ii. 98). 

IIai6irAcM. : cf. v, 15. 3 n. 

H.’s orientation is, as often, loose. He seems to conceive the Stry- 
mon as flowing from west to east, and the Angites as flowing into it 
from the north, but really the Strymon here flows from north-west to 
south-east and the Angites joins it from the north-east. H., by 
making the Angites flow into the Strymon not into a lake, implies 
that Lake Cercinitis did not then exist, or was of small importance ; 
similarly Thucydides (ii. 98) ignores it, and only speaks of ro XtfjLvSidfs 
Tov Irpvfiovoi (v. 7). It is first clearly mentioned by Arrian (i. 1 1 . 3), 
and has apparently increased in size greatly since ancient times 
(Kiepert, Map XVI, p. 4). 

a KaXXip€€(r6aw : to offer sacrifice in order to learn the will of the gods 
(vi. 82. 2 ; vii. 167. i); the active KaXXtpef ij/ (impersonal in H.) is used 
of the sacrifice itself = ytWo-^ai, vi. 76. 2; vii. 134. 2; ix. 19.2, 

38. 2, 96. I. 

The offering of a horse is genuinely Persian (i. 133. i ; Tac. Ann. 
vi. 37; Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 35), and water, especially running water, was 
sacred (i. 131. 2, 138. 2n.); but Strabo (732) says that when the 
Persians come to a stream or spring, they dig a pit, and there sacri- 
fice their victim, taking care that the pure water near them is not 
stained with the blood, since that would be pollution. It would 
seem then that if H. is right, the Magi were following not Persian 
but local custom (cf. vi. 97. 2 ; vii. 43. 2 ; viii. 133 ; ix. 37. i). The 
Strymon received *divine honours from Greeks ; cf. C. I. G. 2008 
(from Amphipolis) ro 8 ’ imhiKarov ip6v tov *ATr6k\(t>vos Ka\ tov ^Tpv~ 
p.6vot and dyvos 'S.Tpvp.mv (Aesch. Supp. 254; Pers. 497). For the 
worship of rivers cf. vi. 76; viii. 138. i, and especially of the river 
Scamander cf. Horn. II. xxi. 132 fcaovr 8’ iv divrjari KaOifTe fia>vvxns 

ITTTTOVS, 

114 I <|>®ippaK€vo-avTcs : of the secret rites, spells, or incantations which 
accompanied the sacrifice (i. 132. 3), which made the Greeks use 
the word pdyos for ‘ wizard ’ (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 387); cf. App, VIII. 5. 

’Evvea 88oi<ri : twenty-five stades up stream from Eion, where the 
Athenians built Amphipolis in 437 B. c. For the bridge cf. ch. 24, 

2 n€p(nK6v. Human sacrifice is certainly notZoroastrian, nor does 
it seem to have been common in Persia, though there are the in- 
stances of Cambyses (iii. 35. 5), Parysatis (Ctes. Pers. 55, p. 77), 
and another of Amestris (Ctes. Pers. 41, p. 74). For human 
sacrifice among the tribes north of Thrace cf. iv. 62, 73, 93. 

'iTvvOdvop.at. This note is clearly a later addition. It is usually 
dated very late, since Ctesias (Pers. 43, p. 75) puts the death of 
Amestris in extreme old age shortly before that of Artaxerxes 
(425 B. c.). This, however, proves nothing. Amestris (cf. ix. 112), 
as daughter of Otanes and chief wife of Xerxes, was probably born 
some years before 500 B. c. ; hence she would be for an Eastern 
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woman old any time after 440 b. c. The story may hav^ come 
from Zopyrus (J. H. S. xxvii. 37 f.). 

T<J. . .Of®: cf. ii. 122. I. Ahriman, the opponent of Ormuzd, 
resembles Hades as being author of death, and dwelling in hell 
beneath with his legions. 

II5 I ‘'ApyiXov. Like Stagirus and Acanthus an Andrian colony (Thuc. 
iv. 84, 88 , 103). 

Bio-aXT(n. The Bisaltae, though conquered by Macedon (Thuc. 
ii. 99), preserved their nationality for centuries (Liv. xlv. 29, 30). 
They were famed for bravery ; cf. viii. 116. 

2 :SvXcos ircStov. Apparently the valley through which the waters 
of Lake Bolbe reach the sea (Thifc. iv. 103) ; probably Xerxes 
marched up this valley and then by Lerigova, not along the coast 
(cf. W. F. Anderson in Papers of the University College, Sheffield, 
1897). Syleus was a son of Poseidon (cf. Uocridjjiov), slain by Heracles 
for mishandling strangers (Apoll. ii. 6. 3). 

iSrdyipov has been placed at Nisvoro (Bowen) and at Stavros 
(Leake), but the identifications are quite uncertain (Anderson, op. cit. 
p. 226). 

"AKavOos : Hierissos ; a most important station, as in the expedi- 
tion of Mardonius (vi. 44. 2). It has an excellent harbour, giving 
shelter in all weathers, an advantage not found elsewhere on this 
coast (Anderson, op. cit. p. 221). 

^poCws . . . KarAcfa : shortened for dpoiO)? xal iKiwrov r]ydy€ro tcop 
. . . KariXe^a : the reference is to ch. no. ^ 

3 This ^^etus via regia was still in use 185 B. C. (Liv. xxxix. 27). 
No doubt the well-made Persian road (cf. v. 52) was a precious 
possession to the inhabitants. 

116 t«ivCT^v . . . iTpociTTc: not here ‘imperavit hospitia’ (cf. ch. 119. i, 
120. 2), but declared them his sworn friends, as is shown by the 
context and by ch. 29. 2 ; viii. 120. 

€<r0TjTt Mt)8tK][j ; cf. iii. 84. I. 

TO opvypa dKovwv. Either (i) aKovwv must be excised (Kruger) or 
emended (Hude), or (2) something must be inserted, e. g. (Gomperz 
Stud. Her. ii.65) a-nivdovras before aKovoiv. The Acanthians naturally 
took part in digging the canal (ch. 22). 

117 Artachaees was eight feet high, the ideal height being but four 
cubits (Ar. Frogs, 1014 ; cf. i. 60. 4). Respect for mere size is an 
oriental characteristic (ch. 187. 2 ; 1 Sam. ix. 2) ; thus the Mamelukes 
wondered at Napoleon's shortness. Though the identification of 
the tumulus (Spratt, Journ. R. G. S. xvii. 149) is very doubtful, there 
is no reason* to suspect the real existence of Artachaees. H. is not 
embodying a mythical figure (Winckler, Gesch. Israels, ii. 175), nor 
borrowing from Alcaeus (Diels, Hermes, xxii. 425). 

2 &i ^ipwv : cf. V. 472 n. iTrovopd^ovTcs : iv. 35. 3* 

118 Sicov 71, ‘ seeing that,’ causal ; cf. i. 68. 2. 

Iv T1Q i^ircCpcp : cf. ch. 109. 2, 108. 2. 
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dpaipt)H.cvos : chosen to provide the banquet. In performing this 
‘ Liturgy ’ he was probably expected to assist the State out of his 
own pocket. For the wealth of Thasos cf. vi. 46 n. 

TfTpaKdono. Athenaeus (iv. 146 c), quoting Ctesias (fr. 1 1, p. 227) 
and Deinon (fr. 19, F. H. G. ii. 93), gives the same estimate for the 
cost of the king’s supper, and puts the number of his guests at fifteen 
thousand. Heraclides of Cyme (fr. 2, F. H. G. ii. 96 ; ap. Athen. 
iv. 145 b) says this seems very magnificent, but is really economical, 
since this maintenance is really part of the pay of the king’s guards 
and retinue. For eating of the king’s meat cf. Daniel i. 5, 8, 13 f., 
and of his salt Ezra iv. 24 ; Meyer iii, § 54. ^ 

II9 These details as to ‘ Purvey?mce * in the Persian empire are very 
significant. Cf. the frequent complaints of this method of exaction 
in mediaeval England. 

120 2 irapcxtiv . . . dv : imperfect = napiix^p av. ^Otherwise the Abderites 

would have had to choose.’ 

121 I Perhaps a Greek colony, yet always, save for a few 

months (Thuc. i. 61 ; ii. 29), a Macedonian town. It became of great 
importance when Cassander founded there (in 305 B. c.) Thessalonica 
(Strabo 330, fr. 24), a city as great in Roman times (Liv. xlv. 30 ; 
Acts ch. xvii) as it still is as Saloniki. Kiepert (Map XVI, p. 3) 
would, however, place Therma six miles south-east of Thessalonica. 

TaiJTn, ^because the way by this town was he learned the 
shortest’ ; cf. iv. 86. 3 ; v. 17. 2. 

2 The division of the army of Xerxes into three columns (cf. ch. 131) 
and the account hdl'e given, imply a march by three routes, at 
least from Doriscus to Acanthus, and in all probability to Therma 
(ch. 124 n.). But it is not easy to find in the actual narrative more 
than two separate routes. In ch. 110 it seems clear that the centre 
under Xerxes went a little inland by the route later famous as the 
Via Egnatia, while the left column followed the coast. H., however, 
does not realize that the left column, unless it was ferried across 
Lake Bistonis, must have returned to the Via Egnatia at the head of 
the lagoon, and in any case must have done so at Neapolis. After 
Neapolis the left column clearly marched south of Mount Pangaeum, 
while another must have followed, as did the Via Egnatia, the 
valley of the Angites, north of Mount Pangaeum. The third 
column presents a difficulty. W. F. Anderson, Papers of the Univer- 
sity College of Sheffield (1897), ingeniously accounts for its dis- 
appearance by suggesting (p. 250) that it had already marched from 
Doriscus right up the Hebrus, and that it only rejoined Xerxes at 
Therma by the valley of the Axius (ch. 1 24 n.). Macan, arguing that 
no third route is indicated by H. between Doriscus and Acanthus, 
suggests that the third division was on board the fleet. Thus 
Xerxes might march along the coast (ch. 113) and yet be with the 
centre column (ch. 121). On the other hand, the confusion of 
routes in ch. 124 mak^s it more probable that a part of the 
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army marched far inland by the Upper Strymon and Echeidorus. 
Clearly H. is right in his view that the Persian army marched by 
more than one route, but he has not succeeded in keeping the 
different columns and routes distinct. For the generals in com- 
mand of the colunins cf. ch. 82. 

122 SUxovorav, ‘reaching through to’; cf. iv. 48. 2. On the canal 
and its completion cf. ch. 23 n. 

''Ao-o-a : at the head of the gulf ; on the Attic tribute lists ’'Atro-rjpa 
(Hicks, 33, 48). 

^(yyos: the only important town mentioned gave its name to 
the gulf (Thuc. v.,18; Plin. iv. 37). 

dmcpevos . . . 'rrapap.cCpcro : apparently the main fleet after round- 
ing Cape Ampelus, near Torone, sailed straight across (123. i) the 
Gulf of Torone, leaving the cities on its right (cf. ch. 42. i, 109. i) ; 
but it may well have sent a detachment to pick up their contingents. 
H.’s statement, though loose, is quite intelligible. 

Topwvt] lay near the mouth of the gulf and had an excellent 
harbour (Liv. xlv. 30), while Sermylia (now Hormylia) was near the 
inmost recess. This Galepsus, unless H. has blundered, must have 
been between the two, and cannot be the better known Thasian 
colony near the Strymon, for which cf. Thuc. iv. 107 ; v. 6 ; and 
Strabo 331, fr. 33. 

MT|Kvpfpva (Molivo) was taken by the Olynthians (Thuc. v. 39) and 
became their port (Strabo 331, fr. 29). For Olynthus cf. viii. 127 n. 

123 I crvyrdp-vtov (jt;'. rrjv obov) (cf. v. 41. 2), ‘taking the shortest way’; 
cf. rd (TvvToyLa rijr dSov, i. 185. 7* 

Kavao-Tpatov dKpT]v ; Cape Paliuri, the promontory in which Pallene 
ends ; Scylax, 67 ; cf. Thuc. iv. no; Liv. xxxi. 45, 

t 6 : referring loosely to aKpt]v ; cf. iv. 23. 3 ; v. 92 a. 

IIotv8c(t)s . . . 0€p<ip,pw. On the east side of Pallene, on the Gulf 
of Torone ; only Potidaea on the Isthmus also had a harbour on 
the Thermaic gulf, and was of importance (Thuc. i. 56 f.). Aphytis 
is Phormio’s base against Potidaea (Thuc. i. 64). 

0cp(!ip.po>. On Attic tribute lists Gpd/xPaioi is often coupled with 
Scione (cf. C. I. A. i. 227, 229, 237). 

2 kv<*)viis . . . 2 dvT|s : cf. Strabo 330, fr. 27 ; on the west side of 
the peninsula. Scione, a colony from Pellene in Achaia (Thuc. 
iv. 120), and Mende, an Eretrian colony just east of Cape Posideum 
fThuc. iv. 123, 129), both suffered greatly in the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. iv. 130 f. ; v. 32). On Sane cf. ch. 22. 3. 

KoXcofji^vnv : i. e. in epic it was taken as the site of the battle 
between tne gods and the giants, ^Xtypa being connected with 
as were the Campi Phlegraei in Campania (Polyb. iii. 91. 7), 
and for the same reason, the volcanic character of the country. 

2 Atv«ia is the only town of any importance (Liv. xliv. 10. 32). 

Kpo(r<ra(T) : elsewhere Kpovais (Thuc. ii. 79; Strabo 330, fr. 21; 
Steph. Byz.). 
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% MvvBovCtiv : east of the Lower Axius as far as Lake Bolbe (Thuc. 
i. 58 ; 99 ). 

;S£v 8 ov: prob. at the mouth of the Echeidorus. 

XaX^<rTpT|v ; elsewhere XaXdarpa, at the mouth of the Axius 
(Strabo 330, fr. 21). 

BoTTVttiCs, or BorrCa, a land called after its earlier inhabitants, 
driven by the Macedonians into Chalcidice (viii. 127. i ; Thuc. ii. 
99) ; it lay between the lower courses of the Axius and the 
Haliacmon (ch. 127. i). The small wedge-shap^jd plain coming 
down to the sea was divided between Ichnae and Pella. The latter, 
under Philip capital of Macedon, lay 120 stades from the sea 
(Strabo 330, fr. 22). ^ • 

124 T^v |ji€a6Yaiav rApyoav Ttjs 680O, * taking the short way across the 
land.* This curious phrase, repeated in ix. 89. 4, is perhaps collo- 
quial. Both rdfivciv fi€crr)v 686v and fi€(Tr)u yrjv would mean to take 
the shortest way ; hence phrases like rd tTvvrofia rrjs 6dov (i. 185. 7 ; 
iv. 136. 2) are natural, as again is vii. 121. 3 jjte . . . Tf)v iiearoyamv. 
Here we seem to have a confusion of the two expressions ; cf. iv. 

12. 3 fS fxeaoyaiav rrjs odov Tpa(f>6€VT€9. 

JlatoviK-ns. The Siriopaeones (v. 15 n.) lived just above Lake 
Cercinitis on the Strymon and other Paeonians near the source of 
that river. Crestonia or Grestonia (Thuc. ii. 99, 100) is the hilly 
country round the source of the Cheidorus, or Echeidorus (now 
Galliko), and the upper valley of that river. This, of course, is far 
from the shortest route from Acanthus to Therma. H. probably 
distorted the whole lie of the country, exaggerating the size of 
Chalcidice and shortening the inland distances by a misconception 
as to the direction of the rivers (ch. 113 n.). He also confused the 
route of the three columns. In fact only a detachment can have 
gone with Xerxes to Acanthus which is off the line : one column 
doubtless marched along the road byApollonia and Lake Bolbe (cL 
Aesch. Pers. 494 for the return), another probably went inland by 
the Upper Strymon and the sources of the Echeidorus, and so down 
the Axius (ch. 121 n.). 

126 P6€s aypioi : since their horns are described as immense, these 
would seem to be the urz of Caesar (B. G. vi. 28), the aurochs. 
Though these long-horned oxen were found chiefly in Western 
Europe, they are represented as caught in nets on the Vaphio cups. 
Again, Trajan dedicated to Jupiter Casius the horn of an urus which 
formed part of the booty won from the Getae (Anth. Pal. vi. 332). 
The Bonasus of Aristotle (H. A. ix. 45, 630 a), the bison of Seneca 
(Phaedr. 69; Plin. H. N. viii. 38, 40; Paus. x. 13), &(?., had com- 
paratively short horns, and a long shaggy mane of hair on its neck 
and breast ; it was found in Paeonia as well as Western Europe 
(cf. Keller, Thiere des klassischen Altertums, pp. 53-65). 

^oiTfovra : coming as articles of commerce, iii. 115. i ; vii. 23. 4. 
For H.’s interest in trade cf. Introduction, § 15. 
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Totorv X^ovcri. The view that lions existed at that time in Europe 
has been ridiculed by Colonel Mure (Lit. of Greece, iv. 402), but H.’s 
statement is precise, and is repeated by Aristotle, a native of the 
district (H. A. vi. 31, 519 a), and by Pliny (H. N. viii. 45 ; cf. also 
Paus. vi. 5. 4, 5), while Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxi, p. 269 c) says that 
by his time (a. d. 120) lions had disappeared from Europe. Fossils of 
lions are found in Europe, but they are of prehistoric date. 

8t* : for the site of Abdera cf. ch. 109. i n., but H. may 

mean only the territory of Abdera ; cf. i. 15 es MiKt]t6u re eVePaXc : 
so Paus. vi. 5 * 4 NeVrov Troraixov tov piovros 8ta rijs 'A^8r)piTa>v, 

r6 irpii nflv : ^adverbial, ‘ eastwards * (iv. 99. 1 ; vii. 20 ad Jin.), 

^ItTrpocrOi. To speak of the east as the front of Europe would 
only be natural to an Asiatic, but H. might use the expression 
(i) from early associations, or (2) because he is following an Asiatic 
source. The expression does not prove that he was actually writing 
in Asia. 

127 1 Av8CY)t (also Aovbias and Aoibias) is the Karasmak or Mavronero 

flowing from Almopia through lake Borborus. 

*AXt<iKpo)v is the Vistritza, rising in Orestis. At present the 
Lydias joins the Axius (Vardhar) near its mouth. From the time 
of Scylax (550 B. C.) to that of Ptolemy (a. D. 140) all three streams 
seem to have had distinct mouths (Scylax, Periplus 67 ; Strabo 
330, fr. 20; Ptolemy, iii. 12 f.). In alluvial plains and marshes 
(as e. g. Babylonia) such changes in the courses of rivers are 
frequent. 

ot ovpC^ovori : i. e. after their union ; further up the Lydias was the 
boundary. 

MaK68ov(8a : the supposed original home of the Macedonians, to be 
distinguished from the wider term MaxcSowr; (v.17. 2,&c.). It includes 
only the original principality of the Temenid house (cf. viii. 138. 2), 
i.e. the plain between the Haliacmon and the Axius with the spurs of 
Mount Bermius ; its capital is Edessa or Aegae. With Pieria and 
Bottiaea it is called (ch. 173. i)ri Kara MaKidoviij in contrast with ^ ava 
MaKeboviri (ch. 1 28. 1, 1 73. 4), yet apparently this upper country was 
the home of the true Macedonians (cf. Thuc. ii. 99). 

128-30 king's visit to Tempe, 

128 I With Xerxes* desire to see the vale of Tempe we may compare 

Darius’ visit to the Cyanean rocks (iv. 85). His march would not 
bring him into the neighbourhood of Tempe (cf. infr.). There are 
three roads from lower Macedonia into Thessaly, (i) East of 
Mount Olyihpus along the coast to the mouth of the Peneius, and 
up that river to Gonnus through the pass of Tempe ; (2) through the 
depression between western Olympus and the Pierian hills, called ; 
the pass of Petra, leading to the sources of the river Europus or.' 
Titaresius, and down that river through Perrhaebia ; (3) making 
a much longer circuit round the mountains up the valley of the, 
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Haliacmon, and then turning south-east through a deep cleft in the 
Cambunian Mountains (the pass of Volustana or Servia) to the 
upper valley of the Titaresius. There is also a difficult mountain 
path over southern Olympus from Heracleum to Lake Ascuris near 
Lapathus, descending thence to Gonnus, the key of Tempe; cf. 
Livy xxxiii. lo ; xxxvi. lo ; xlii. 54. 67. H. would appear to have 
imagined there was only one pass besides Tempe (cf. 173. 4), but if 
so his account is confused. The repeated emphasis on napa Towov 
rrokiv (128. I, 173. 4), and the great labour involved in cutting 
a road (ch. 131), point to the mountain path (cf. Liv. xliv. 3 ‘ardua 
et aspera et confragosa via fuit* ; cf. ib. 5), but i(;is hfird to see how 
a route so difficult and easily blocked could be described as a(r(#>aX€- 
ararov (cf. tn/.)^ or could possibly have been used by the whole 
Persian army (ch. 151. i, 173. 4). Again, the expressions h Ilcppat- 
bia llfppai^Siv (131. I, 1 73. 4 ), though possible of the mountain 
path, are more appropriate of the two other passes, since after cross- 
ing the passes of Volustana and Petra a force coming from Mace- 
donia to Oloosson (Elassona) has still to traverse the lower passes of 
Perrhaebia, i. e. the region between Mount Pindus and the Peneius, 
south of Tripolis, to which in 480 B.c. the Perrhaebi were confined. 
Again, the phrases oi MaK(b6v€s ol KarifTrepOe oUrf^ipoi^ 17 am MaKcbovlr} 
(cf. 127 n., 173.4) apply properly to the mountain regions of Orestis, 
Lyncestis and Elimia. The Persians would not reach even the 
nearest of these districts Elimia unless they went round by the pass 
of Volustana (cf. Liv. xlii. 53 ‘ (Perseus) postero die in Elimeam ad 
Haliacmond fluviudi processit. Deinde saltu angusto superatis 
montibus, quos Cambunios vocant, descendit ad Azorum Pythium et 
Dolichen : Tripolim vocant incolentes’). F urther, if Xerxes intended 
to march by the mountain path which led to Gonnus close to Tempe, 
why did he make a special excursion to it from Therma ? On the 
whole it Would seem almost certain that Xerxes must have used the 
easier passes of Volustana and Petra for his main force, though a 
detachment may have gone by the mountain path. The mountain 
path as the shortest circuit would naturally be used in turning the 
position of a force holding Tempe (cf. ch. 173), as the Anopaea path 
was at Thermopylae, and would therefore be the best known. Its 
fame may have obscured the existence of the more distant passes. 

a<r<|)aX€orraTov, ‘ the safest way.* The way along the marshy strip 
of coastland and through the narrow cleft of Tempe could be easily 
held by an enemy (Livy xliv. 6), and presented many difficulties for 
a large army even if undefended (cf. ch. 173). Even if the mountain 
path were also used, the exit from it and from Temfe might be 
closed by holding Gonnus (Liv. xxxvi. 10 ; xlii. 54, 67). 

2 irlvTi . . . SoKCpuv,^ the five most important.* H. omits the Titaresius 
or Europus, the most important tributary of the Peneius on its left 
side, either from forgetfulness or because it belongs to Perrhaebia 
(ch. 128 n.), and inserts the obscure Onochonus (196) between the 
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Apidanus and Enipeus, which certainly belong together (ch. I96n.). 
The Pamisus is the modern Phanari, or Piliuri, flowing from 
Southern Pindus, the Peneius, the main river, is the Salambria. 
Probably H. knew well the lower course of the river through 
Tempe, but not the upper courses of the tributary streams. 

H. wishes to emphasize the fact that all these streams pour their 
waters through one narrow outlet (the vale of Tempe) into the sea, 
and at first speaks as if they still retained their separate names till 
they reached Tempe ; he then (§ 3) corrects this by pointing out that 
they lose their individual names when they join the main stream of 
Peneius. , 

BoipT^CSa : the modern lake of Kafrla, on the western boundary of 
Magnesia, in a deep depression closed on three sides by hills ; it 
is fed chiefly by overflow from the Peneius. When that river is 
much sVl^ollen, its waters find their way by a channel below Larissa 
into jLake Nessonis (now Karatjair), and thence by the river 
Asmak to the lake of Karla. 

oiK^ra ; the view is consistent and reasonable (cf. iii. iii. i ; 
vii. 167. i), but H. leaves the intervention of the Deity an open 
question, he does not himself adopt the opinion of the pious 
believers in Poseidon (cf. Introduction, ^ 26, 32). 

Tii\v yfjv oTfCevv. Hence the Homeric titles €Vo(7’t;(^a>i/, twocriyaioff 
&c., and in Thessaly nerpalos (Pind. Pyth. iv. 138), 

Philostratus (I mag. ii. 17) finds the best proof that the cleft was 
made by an earthquake in the zigzag shape of the cliffs. The ups 
and downs on either side the valley correspond closely to each 
other, and the rocks are of the same kind and appearance. 
Modern geologists would agree with H., except that they might 
substitute a series of volcanic movements for a single earthquake. 
H. is at his best in such questions of geology and physical 
geography (cf. ii. 10-12). 

0 2 TaOra. Lest it should be thought that the conformation of their 

' land was the only reason for the Thessalians’ submission, kui rXXXa 
(e. g. my might) is added, and then ravra a pa is resumed and 
explained by ort “P" cf. ch. 35. 2). 

iTpd 'iroXXoC : as a matter of fact the Thessalians had only finally 
‘ come to a better mind ’ at the very last moment, when deserted 
by the other Greeks (ch. 172, 174), but Xerxes believed that they 
had been the first to invite his intervention (§ 3). 

circivai: immittere\ cf. ch. 176. 4. The whole anecdote gives 
a striking picture of the geography of Thessaly, with its flat central 
plain walled in by mountains. 

131-7 Return of the Heralds, List of the Greeks who Medized, Story 
cf S fere bias and Bulis, 

131 lIt€p(T)v. The small strip of coastland between the mouths of the 
Haliacmon and Peneius, with the well-wooded hill country on the 
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right bank of the Haliacmon below the Cambunian Mountains, and 
the northern and eastern slopes of Mount Olympus, was called 
Pieria after its early inhabitants (IltVpcf, cf. ch. 112), though later 
included in lower Macedonia (ch. 127, i). Hence the Pierian 
hills are here called Bpos MaKcboviKov, Its chief towns were Methone, 
Pydna, and Dium. 

€K€ipf ; compare the road made by Sitalces (Thuc, ii. 98). 

TpiTTjpopCs: for the triple division cf. ch. 121. 

I 0 €<r<ra\o(: in the narrow sense, the tribe that, migrating from 
Thesprotia (ch. 176. 4), seized the valley of the Peneius, and 
compelled the peoples round about to acknowledge its suzerainty, so 
that the whole country within fhe limits given in ch. 129 was called 
Thessaly. 

A^Xoircs: an ancient people living in the mountain region on 
both sides of Mount Pindus,from the upper Achelous (Thuc. ii. 102) 
to Lake Xynias. They are known as early as Homer (II. ix. 484), 
and remained distinct till the Roman conquest (Liv. xxxviii. 3 f . ; 
xli. 22). South-east of them, at the north of Mount Oeta in the 
upper valley of the Spercheius (ch. 198. 2), were the (so also 

II. ii. 749) or Aenianes (Thuc. &c.), while the Malians (M^Xieer, 
cf. ch. 198. i) lived round the mouth of the Spercheius, at the 
western end of the Maliac Gulf, reaching as far as Thermopylae. 
On the coast, to the east of Thermopylae, were the Locrians 
(Epicnemidian and Opuntian), while in Pthiotis round Mount 
Othrys to the nortlj dwelt the *Axaioi (ch. 173. i, 196 f.), the old 
Hellenic stock who followed Achilles, surnamed to dis- 

tinguish them from the Achaeans of Peloponnese. All these tribes 
belonged to the Pylaic Amphictyony (ch. 213. 2). 

i crapov SpKiov : Homeric, probably from the cutting up of the 
victim ; cf. iv. 201. 2, and m middle iv. 70. This famous oath, 
said by Diodorus (xi. 3) to have been taken by the n-vvedpoi 
assembled at the Isthmus, must either have been general in its 
terms, and have been directed against ol p.r)biCovrfs without naming 
them individually, or must be placed after the battle of Thermopylae. 
Thebes was not openly on the Persian side till that time (ch. 205), 
and the Opuntian Locrians seem to have resisted stoutly till after 
Artemisium (ch. 203. i ; viii. i. 2 ; ix. 31. 5) ; even the Thessalians 
did not Medize till Tempe was evacuated (ch. 172). Yet the 
indicative oo-oi cdoa-ap (not oo-ot bp da>ai) would seem to refer to 
a definite list of states, such as that given just above. Abicht 
would therefore identify this oath with that said to have been 
sworn before the battle of Plataea (Polyb. ix. 39) anci given by 
Diodorus (xi. 29) and Lycurgus (in Leoc. 81). But this oath 
before Plataea seems to be a later invention, (i) It is not 
mentioned by H. (2) It is attributed by Diodorus (xi. 29) to the 
Greeks assembled at the Isthmus, whereas the Athenians did not 
join the army till it reached Elcusis. (3) Theopompus (fr. 167, 
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F. H. G.i. 306) declared it to be an Athenian invention, an assertion 
supported by the fact that its formula seems borrowed from the 
ephebic oath at Athens. (4) The clause forbidding the restoration of 
temples destroyed by the barbarians is most improbable. It seems 
better therefore to hold that the oath of the confederates, whose 
reality is supported by the proverbial phrase t6 rraXai XeyofMevov 5e#ca- 
TivO^vai er}^aiov£ (Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 20, 5. 35), was taken just before 
the invasion as H. and Diodorus (xi. 3. 2) state. H. may have 
committed a slight anachronism in giving at this point a definite 
list of Medizing states, and not a general formula, or possibly the 
Thebans and Ldcrians were added later to the list of the 
‘ proscribed ’ made just before the invasion. 

If we could believe Diodorus (xi. 3), the hill-tribes—i.e. the 
Aenianes, Dolopes, Malians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes — Medized 
while the Greek force was still at Tempe (and so caused its with- 
drawal), whereas the Achaeans, Opuntian Locrians, Thessalians 
(proper, cf, §1), and Boeotians only Medized when the Greeks 
withdrew. But the silence of H. shows that this was unknown 
to him. 

ScKarcOo-ai cannot mean merely to exact a tithe from (Abicht, 
Bahr), as even if a tenth of the population was dedicated to the 
god, as Strabo relates of the Mysians (572) and of the Chalcidian 
colonists of Rhegium (257), as well as of their property, the penalty 
would be far milder than was usual in such cases. No doubt the 
original meaning of a 8 €KaT€v(iv is to ‘ tithe * exact a tenth of goods, 
revenue, or produce (Xen. Anab. v. 3. 9 f.), and the most usual 
occasion for exacting such a tithe was the dedication to god of 
a tenth of the booty won in war (cf. v. 77. 4 ; viii. 27. 5 ; ix. 81. l). 
Here, however, the meaning is surely the total destruction of 
the cities, involving the sale of the population into slavery and 
the confiscation of all goods and lands : from the proceeds a tenth 
would be dedicated to the god. This was the doom of traitors at 
Athens (cf. the Hermokopids, Hicks, 72 ; the generals condemned 
after Arginusae, Xen. Hell. i. 7. 10, 20) ; this is the procedure of 
Camillus at Veii (Liv. v. 21, 23, 25), and is implied in the tale of the 
capture of Sardis (i. 89). This seems a better way of accounting 
for the total confiscation implied than merely to take deKarevcrai in 
the vague sense = ‘ dedicate* (Stein). And that total destruction 
was vowed against the traitors can hardly be doubted ; in the case 
of Thebes it became proverbial ; cf. Polyb. ix. 39. 5 ; Xen. Hell, 
vi. 3. 20, 5« 35 eXTTir TO rraXai \ey 6 fiivop btKaT^vd^vat Orj^aiovf. 
This is also supported by the proposal to evict the Medizers and 
take their lands for the lonians (ix. io6). Doubtless it was not 
carried out as most of them could shelter themselves under the 

g roviso /xi) auayKa(TO€VT(Sf and the Aleuadae saved themselves by 
ribery (cf. vi. 72). 

1. ^p6Tfpov ; cf, vi. 48. 
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TO piifiaOpov : Bekker, Anecd. 219 *Adr}pria%j^v tipvy^a ri ev KeiptaS©*/ 
hrip.<p rijf Olp^idof <l>v\rjs tis & ToifS im davdrtp KGrayvcaiTBivTas ive^oK'Kav, 

2 ovcOeX'ij'rov = a^apt : cf. ch. 88. I. Later tradition supplied this 
omission in H. ; ci. Paus. iii. 12. 7 iv *A 3 fjvai,s 8c 1819 n Koi h 
oiKov dpSphs KariCTKqyf^t (to pr)vipa)y MiXrtdbov rov Kip<avos. iyi-fdvn 8f 
KOI rSiv Kr)pvK(ov TOis iXdovaiP cV T^jp 'ArTiKrjp 6 MtXrta8rys diro 6 aP«lp 
atrios vTr 6 ^A 3 r}pm<op, But this, as well as the tradition (Plut. Them, 
ch. 6) that Themistoclfs was responsible for the death of the inter- 
preter Arthmius of Zeleia (cf. ix. 3. i n.), are clearly later embellish- 
ments of the story, due to the desire to connect famous men with 
a famous (or infamous) act. ^ • 

H. perhaps thought that Athens was destroyed as a punishment 
for the burning of Cybebe’s temple at Sardis (v. 102). 

134 I That it was the wrath of Talthybius which showed itself in the 

unfavourable omens may have been guessed from his function as 
protector of heralds, or declared by an oracle. F or Talthybius cf. 
Horn. II. i. 320, and for the adoption in Dorian Sparta of traditional 
glories from the Epics v. 67 n. 

Ipov : an ^p<pov such as Talthybius also had in Achaean Aegae 
(Paus. iii. 12. 7; vii. 24. i). The Achaean clan of the Talthybiadae 
must have been admitted into the Spartan community like the 
Cadmeian Aegidae (iv. 149. i). For these hereditary state-heralds 
and other similar positions cf. vi. 60 n. 

2 TaOra : the murder of the heralds. 

KaWicpijarai : cf. ch. I13> 2n. 

dXCTjs : any public assembly (v. 29. 2 n.) ; here the Spartan Apella, 

3 awcirfjiilfttv. The departure of Sperchias and Bulis from Sparta 
seems to have been celebrated in song; cf. Theocr. xv. 98 (of 
a singer) Sriy koi Snep^ip top idXcpov dplarcvcre, 

135 I For Hydarnes cf. vi. 133. i n., and for his office v. 25. i n. 

2 cKaoTTOs . . . vp.«wv : not cKarcpoy, because v/jl€covj like vpciy above, 
refers not only to the envoys but to all Spartiates present. 

3 Cf. Democritus in Stobaeus xliii. 42 7 €p SrjpoKparir} rrepirj rrjs napd 
rois bvpd<TT^<Ti Ka\€opJprj$ (vbaifiopir^s toctovto iarri alpenarepTf okoctop 
fX€vd(pir) bovXelrfs. 

136 I For this prostration cf. i. 134 n. 

a>6€6p.fvov cttI K€4>aXT|v : cf. Virg. Aen. i. 1 16 ‘ pronus . . . | volvitur in 
caput Plat. Rep. 553 ® K€^aX7i/ d) 6 €i €k tov 6 p 6 pov, Hdt. iii. 35* 5 > 
75 - 3 - 

2 p,6YaXo<|)poavvif|s. For other instances of magnanimity cf. ch. 27 f., 
146 f. . 

137 2 That the vengeance should fall on ambassadors was natural 

enough since the offence had been committed against ambassadors, 
but that it should fall on the sons of the very men who had taken 
the guilt of the community on themselves, but had not been allowed 
to expiate it, was a striking fulfilment of the law that the children 
must suffer for the sins of the fathers (Ezekiel, ch. xviii ; St. John 
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Vx. 2, 3), and that the divine Nemesis, which had apparently slept, 
must in the end manifest itself against the guilty race ; cf. vi. 86 
and Introduction, § 36. 

Sg The feat was the more remarkable as Anenstus had 

only a merchantman. Halieis was a small port on the southern 
point of the Argolic Acte, in the territory of Hermione, opposite the 
island now called Spetzia. Its capture must have occurred after 
the destruction of Tiryns by Argos (after 468 B. c., cf. vi. 83. 2), as 
row €K TipvvOos would naturally refer to refugees from the fallen city, 
and in 468 an Olympic victor is still styled (Ox. Pap. ii, 

pp. 89 and 93 n.), and before the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Halieis was allied with Sparta (Thuc. ii. 56) and 
Aneristus was seized and put to death (m/.). Presumably it would 
fall in the years when Athens and Argos were allied against Sparta, 
461-50 B.C. 

3 For the facts cf. Thuc. ii. 67. He adds three other victims — a 
Spartan Stratodemus, a Tegean Timagoras, and an Argive Pollis — 
whom H. omits, lest they should spoil the moral of the story of 
retribution, already weakened by the inclusion of Aristcus the 
Corinthian (for whom cf. Thuc. i. 60 f. and Introd. § 30 (c). Thucy- 
dides further ascribes the treacherous arrest of the envoys, not to 
Nymphodorus and Sitalces (for whom cf. iv. 80 n.), but to his son 
Sadocus. Nevertheless the intervention of Nymphodorus is quite 
probable, since he as Athenian Proxenus induced his brother-in-law 
Sitalces to make alliance with Athens, and obtained Athenian 
citizenship for Sadocus (Thuc. ii. 29), and in any case Sadocus 
must have gained his father’s consent. 

It would seem probable that this striking example of the doctrine 
of Nemesis drew H.^s attention in 430 b. c. to the fate of the Persian 
heralds, and led him to insert the story in the part of his history 
which he was then revising, and not in its proper place (vi. 49). 
Though there are suspicious points in it (e. g. that the barathron 
and the well would supply earth and water, Wecklein, Sitz. der Bayer. 
Akad. 1876, p. 230) there seems no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
whole story (as Macan, Herod, iv-vi, vol, ii, pp. 98-100), or even for 
denying that Athens emulated Sparta’s violation of the sanctity of 
heralds (Wecklein, /oc. cit,\ Duncker, vii. 108; Busolt, ii. 571). It 
does not seem incredible {pace Macan) that even after the rejection 
by Athens of Persian demands for earth and water (v. 73) and for the 
restoration of Hippias (v. 96), and even after the burning of Sardis 
(498 B.C.) aad the anger caused by it (v. 102, 105), Darius should 
have in 492 B.C. given Athens a last chance of repentance, when he 
was sending heralds round Greece (vi. 48), even though the mission 
of Mardonius (vi. 44 f.) and the levying of a fleet (vi. 48) show that 
he expected war. It is difficult to see when or why this story of the 
maltreatment of heralds should have been invented, and there is 
nothing incredible in it, especially if (Hauvette, p. 231) they were 
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Greek interpreters, who might be regarded by an angry people as 
traitors. The Spartans at least, as Macan admits, had something 
on their conscience, or we should hardly have had this story of the 
wrath of Talthybius. 

Bi<riv0T| : a Samian colony (later 'PaiSeardUf now Rodosto) on the 
Propontis, here included in the Hellespont (cf. iv. 38 n.). 

138-44 The services of Athens to Greece. The Delphic oracle and the 
‘ wooden walls \ Thtmistocles and the building of the fleet. 

139 I * cf. ch. 96. I n. 

This apologia was probably written soon ajter the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war. The i?harges prompted by fear and envy of 
Athens, and the pleas she urged in her own defence, are admirably 
summarized in the speeches of the Corinthian and the Athenian 
before the Spartan assembly in 432 B.c. (Thuc. i. 68-78). H. is 
conscious that his opinion will be unpopular in Hellas ; cf. viii. 144. 

3 T€tx^«v KiOwves : poetical, perhaps taken from a verse of an 

oracle, but cf. i. 18 1. i, vii. 223. i, and Demades, ap. Athen. hi. 
99 D bk r€ixos iaOriTa TTfs it6\€(a)s : and of a house Xen. Symp. iv. 
38 Trdw iikv dXceiyoi x^Tcoves ot yioi doKOvaiu eivaif ndw di noxfiai 

€<l)€crTpibes oi dpo(t>oi. For the facts cf. viii. 40. 71 f.; ix. yf. H. is 
surely right in maintaining that no permanent defence of Pelo- 
ponnese was possible if the command of the sea was lost ; cf. ix. 9 ; 
Thuc. i. 73 2 (i\afuvi ^yppaypLax^fsci, orrfp kotu TrdXftf avrdp 

emTrXeopTa rqv UeXonovvrjaov iropBtiPf dbvvdroiP dp Bprcdp rrpbs vavf 
TToXXds dXXrjXois lifn^orjdeip. 

4 «V dp4>6T€pa ; rather ‘ in either case ’ ( Abicht, Kruger) than * both 
by land and sea ’ (Stein). 

5 i-TTcyeipavTcs : Busolt (ii. 654) wrongly infers from this that Athens 
must have summoned the congress ; her initiative, if a fact, must 
have been informal. Sparta is throughout the leader (Macan, 
ii. 219). 

|ji€T<l ye deovs. The salvation of Greece is to the pious historian 
primarily the work of Heaven (cf. viii. 109). 

140 I H., though in this part of his work rather regardless of chrono- 

logical order (Hauvette, p. 323), clearly places these gloomy oracles 
before the expedition to Tempe (ch. 172- 4), in the spring of 480 B.c., 
and apparently even before the first meeting of envoys from the 
patriotic Greek states at the Isthmus (ch. 145. i) in the autumn of 
481. But both the tone and the substance of the oracles point to a 
date when the hope of holding Thessaly has been abandoned, when 
Delphi has despaired of the Greek cause, and when Atti(?a is menaced 
by immediate invasion, i.e. between the abandonment of Tempe 
and the resolution to hold Thermopylae (Hauvette, p. 327 ; Munro, 
J. H. S. xxii. 306). After the loss of Thermopylae (pace Macan, ii. 
232) Athens would have no time for a double consultation of the 
oracle. The authenticity of the first oracle is proved by the fact that 
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no one wonld later have invented gloomy predictions and advice 
falsified by the event, as well as by the adaptation in Aesch. Pers. 83 f. 

lp4v : not the temple itself, but the whole precinct (vi. 19. 3) 
with its varied contents. Here the inquirers, after lustration 
with water from the Castalian spring and coronation with laurel, 
prayed and sacrificed, and unless they possessed the right of Trpo- 
fxavfr)lr] (i. 54. 2 n.) waited for the turn assigned them by lot. They 
then were taken into the sanctuary (aSirrov, p.iyapov)y in which was 
a golden statue of the god, and in the dark background the tripod 
on which the Pythia sat (cf. i. 47. 2 n.). 

2 The plural Kddir|fl(0€ as well as the dual trov (§3) refers to the iwo 

6€07rp6Troi, whereas the singular ({>€0'^ applies to the people they re- 
present. The style and words as in other oracles are derived from 
the old Kpic, e.g. Hesiod, fr. 144 oi#co»/ dnoTrpoXinMV (f>€vy 

*'Apyfos‘ IrmoSoToto, but here 'Kincdp goes with butpara. For taxara 
yairfs cf. Hesiod, Theog. 732. The god counsels a general migra- 
tion, perhaps to South Italy (cf. viii. 62. 2), such as Bias had re- 
commended to the lonians (i. 170 n. ; cf. i. 164-8). 

rpoxociScos. The old wall was nearly circular like a wheel, and 
even after the extension of the city by Themistocles the term kvkXos 
is still applied to the wall (i. 98. 5). 

dKpa KdpTjva: cf. 11. ii. 1 17 TToXtW KaT€Kv(T€ Kaprjpa^ 

pcvcc ^piTfBov: cf. 11. xvii. 434; v. 527, 

'»r68cs v^aroi : imitating II, ii. 824 n6ba peiarop "'Ibrjs = ‘ the feet 
beneath 

p^<r<rT)s agrees with TroXiof, as below piv = rrjv ttoXlp, 

dt^^Xa « dbrfSa, As the form is strange, and elsewhere unknown, 
Lobeck and others correct to dibrjXa, but the oracle-maker may 
have coined a form on the analogy of dpiCrjXos. Hesiod, ‘'Epya 6 peia 

b* dpi^r)\op piPvd€L Kfil abrjXop d^iei. 

Cf. Aesch. Pers. 83 f. (of Xerxes) ttoXvx^i-P TroXvpavras SvptSp 6' 
dppa 8id)K(OPf I €7rdy€i bovpiKXvroif dvbpaaL To^odappop **A.prj ‘ Syrian * 
= Assyrian (cf. ch. 63) here stands for Asiatic in general, the 
Assyrians having been, like the Persians, masters of Asia. Very 
probably the Persian chariot (ch. 40, 41) was modelled on the 
Assyrian. 

3 ol : perhaps the temples (cf. 1. 1 5) ; in Delphi the roof of a temple, 
in Sybaris the pavement ran with blood (Heraclides, F. H.G. ii. 199), 
so too an altar of Neptune sweated (Liv. xxviii. ii). Or it may be 
the gods themselves, i.e. their statues, which often ran with sweat or 
blood. Cf. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1285 5 orap axrrdpara ^6ava ptrj Idpoiopra | 
atpari, with ^he scholiast ; Diodor. xvii. 10; Liv. xxii. i ; xxiii. 31 ; 
xxvii. 4; Virg. Georg, i. 4S0; Milton, Ode on the Nativity, ‘The 
chill marble seems to sweat.' 

ScCpari 'iraXX6(uvoi. : so Hymn. Demeter 293. 

6p64oi<ri : dative for genitive, ‘ down from.’ Cf. II. xx. 282 Kad 5’ 
ol pvpiop d(}>BitXpoLoi. 
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ImMyan * spread your mind on evils ^ i.e. steep your souls in 
woes (Stein, Abicht, Macan), seems the meaning rather than ‘bear 
a brave heart amidst your evils ’ (L. & S., Bahr, &c.). The tone of 
the oracle is throughout despairing. 

1 trpojSdXXovori, ‘ in utter despair/ The idea comes from the action 
of throwing themselves on the ground in despair ; cf. Cic. Tusc. ii. 
54 ‘ Qui doloris speciem ferre non possunt abiciunt se atque ita ad- 
flicti et exanimati iacent \ 

2 For the threat of sell- starvation cf. Eur. Iph. Taur. 972, and sitting 
dhama (Maine, Early Institutions, p. 40), Macan. 

3 For the intercession of Pallas ct Horn. II. viii. 30 f., and for the 
identification of Fate with theiwill of Zeus i. 91* n. 

wiXAcro-as : masculine because the god speaks through the Pythia. 
For the phrase ‘make as of steel* cf. Hesiod, ''Epya 431 y6fi<f)OL(n 
TTfXatraff, Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 155 bea-fiois aXvroLS | . . . rreXacras, 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 227, 01 . i. 78. 

K^Kpoiros oCpos : not the Acropolis (cf. c. 142), though it is called 
KeKpoTTia irtTpa (Eur, Ion 936) and Cecrops (viii. 44. i) was buried in 
the Erechtheum, presumably in the Cecropeum, but the ‘border of 
Attica of which the hollow of Cithaeron is roughly the Western 
boundary (cf. ix. 39 ; v. 74. 2). The Pythia quite naturally names 
the boundary towards Delphi. 

TpiToycviv : cf. iv. 180. 5 n. 

4 AT]p,f|Ttip : ^ike Ceres = corn. ‘ When the com is scattered or 
gathered,’ i.e. in seed-time or harvest; but there may be also an 
allusion to Eleusinfan ritual ; cf.viii. 65 Macan. The last two lines 
have been generally regarded (e.g. by Busolt, Meyer, and even by 
Hauvette) as an ex post facto addition to the oracle, but in their 
favour it niay be urged (i) they follow naturally the promise cn 
Toi TTOTf KavTLos €(r(rr)^ (2) they admit of a double interpretation (cf. i. 
53* 3)> (3) the time is vague ; only the place is definite. Delphi 
must have known that the Peloponnesians wished to defend the 
Isthmus, and that Salamis would be a natural port for the fleet (cf. 
Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 306). 

1 8i{;iip,^vwv r6 p.avTf|iov, ‘ seeking for the meaning of the oracle * ; 
cf. i. 71. I dpapT^v TOV xpiyo-pov, and iv. 133. I ra da>pa eiKaCop^ viii. 
51.2 SoK€ovT€t €^€vpTfK€vai t 6 pavrfjiov : cf. also iii. 22. 2. 

<rvveaTt|KvTai, ‘ opposed * as combatants ; cf. i. 208. 1 ; iv. 
132. 2.^ 

probably ‘palisade’; cf. the gloss tf)payp6s. Pausanias (ii. 
32. 10) says the Troezenians gave the name to the wild olive ; the 
name of the tree might be transferred to a fence made of it ; cf. 

‘ oak ’ in Oxford. Others (L. & S.) take it as ‘ thorn-hedge *, the 
ancient equivalent of modern wire-entanglements. 

2 €(r<j>aXX€, ‘ perplexed ’ ; the same idea reappears with a different 

metaphor in co?tftindebantur. The soothsayers inter- 

preted the last two verses of a naval defeat at Salamis ; how then 
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could salvation be found in the fleet, how could that be the wooden 
wall which w^as to escape destruction ? 

XpY)cr|ioX.6Yot : cf, ch. 6, 3 n. It was the official interpreters who 
clung to the letter of the oracle ; cf. ch. 143. 3. 

143 As Munro (Cl. Rev. vi. 333) has pointed out, there seem to have 
been two distinct systems of chronology for the life of Themistocles, 
differing by ten years. The confusion may have been caused by 
the fact that the two Persian invasions were just ten years apart, 
and the two Athenian expeditions to Cyprus and Egypt were also 
ten years apart. The fixed points in both are that Themistocles 
(died at the age of sixty-five, and that he was archon suo anno^ i.e. 
i at the age of thirty.* The better chronology runs as follows : 

523 B.c. Themistocles born. He belonged to the old Attic 
family of the Lycomidae, but his mother was a Thracian or Carian 
(Plut. Them. i). 

493 B. c. Themistocles archon eponymus (Dion. Hal. vi. 34) 
begins the building of Piraeus (Thuc. i. 93 ; Paus. i. i. 2). 

490 B.c. Fought in command of his tribe at Marathon (Plut. 
Arist. 5). 

> 483 B.c. Carried through the decree for the building of a great 
navy (ch. 144 ; Ath. Pol. 22); his chief rival Aristides (cf. viii. 79; 
Ath. Pol. 22) ostracized. 

471 B.c. Ostracism of Themistocles (Diodorus, xi. 55; Cic. de 
Amicit. xii. 42 ; Meyer, iii. § 286 n.). 

fl 467 B.C. Flight from Argos, since he goes up to Susa when 
iArtaxerxes has just become king (j/fworn ^aaikeiovray Thuc. i. 137), 
•i. e. in 465 B.C. Later writers say Themistocles was introduced to 
Xerxes by Artabanus (Plut. Them. 27 ; Diod. xi. 56, following 
Kphorus). This mistake is best explained if Themistocles reached 
Asia while Xerxes was still alive, and Susa after his death, while 
Artabanus was still in power. 

4591-458 B.C. Death of Themistocles (Thuc. i. 138). The early 
tradition that he poisoned himself (Ar. Eq. 83. 4; Thuc. i. 138), 
because he could not fulfil his promise of subduing Hellas, points to 
some such crisis as the Athenian expedition to Cyprus and Egypt. 
On the other hand, Plutarch (Them. 31 ; Cim. 18) connects the 
death of Themistocles with Cimon’s expedition in 449, and since he 
gives his age at sixty-five, presumably placed his archonship in 
483-482, a date modified by Busolt (ii. 642 n.) to 482-481, and the 
Ath. Pol. (ch. 25) represents him as still at Athens in 462 B. C., and 
presumably placed his ostracism in 462-461. But this date for 
Themistoclea' ostracism has been proved impossible (Walker, Cl. 
Rev. vi. 95 f.), and that for his death is most unlikely. 

The only difficulty in the chronology preferred, apart from mojo-tI 
wapiatv {in/,)f is the long separation between the fortification of 
Piraeus (493) and the building of the fleet (483). But we must 
remember that little may have been done at Piraeus for a time, 
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since between 493-483 Athens had much to engage her energy 
and resources. Indeed, though Hippias had made a beginning at 
Munychia (Ath. Pol. 19), Phalerum was still the port of Athens in 
490 B.C.; cf. vi. 116. In any case it is clear that a better port and 
dock than that open roadstead was a necessary preliminary to the 
creation of a great navy. 

I vccocnrl irapuliv : the participle is an imperfect, * who had but lately 
come to the front * ; cf. Dem. Phil. iii. 24 TrapcXdoCo-n/ eh t^v avrrjv 
dvpacrreiap. The word peayari has been used as an argument for 
bringing down the archonship of Themistocles to 482 B.C., but the 
expressio*n cannot be pressed in H. (cf. vii. 148. 2}, or, if it were, 
it might refer to the recent triumph of his naval policy and the 
ostracism of Aristides. 

€tx« . . . €lpTip.4vov : according to Stein = ^p»;ro ; cf. iii. 48. i v^piafjui 
yap Ka\ is tovtovs t-cov 2ap/ci)v yevopepop. The expression seems 

to mean ^ that if the verse had been spoken of and really applied to 
unless with Kruger we bracket ilprjpipov. 

piv : neuter, referring to to enos (Stein) ; cf. vi. 82. i. 

3 dXXi (j^:. iKeXevoPy ch. 104. 5). The official interpreters tried to 
harmonize the two oracles by supposing that the second also recom- 
mended flight (e. g. to Siris, cf. viii. 62), only particularizing the 
ships as the means of flight and promising eventual safety. Very 
possibly this was the meaning primarily intended by the Delphic 
priesthood (Hauvette, p. 326), but the oracle could also be inter- 
preted in Themistocles’ sense, and was thus safe in either case. 

I Irfpri . . . YVidpt) tpirpocrOc TavTi^s. Dated in Ath. Pol. ch. 22 to 
483-482 B. C. Though this date may be connected with the later 
chronology for Themistocles’ life (cf. it is confirmed by other 
notices in H, The creation of the navy is clearly later than the 
expedition to Paros (490-489 B. c.), for which Miltiades has but 
seventy ships (vi, 132), even if that number be accepted ; it is also 
later than and due to the war with Aegina (probably 488-486 B. C.), 
in which the Athenians had but fifty ships of their own (cf. vi. 89 n.). 
€v T(p Koivtp, ‘ in the treasury cf. ix. 87. 2. 

Laurium (on which see Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion) is the 
name given by the ancients to the whole hilly and metalliferous 
region ending in Cape Sunium,and bounded on the north by a line 
from Thoricus to Anaphlystus (cf. iv. 99 n.). The mines produced 
silver and lead in abundance. They had been worked from time 
immemorial (Xen. de Vect. iv, § 2), and from them Pisistratus 
(i. 64 n.) drew great wealth, as did Nicias and Hipponicus later 
(Xen. de Vect. iv, § 14). They were still important in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (Thuc. vi. 91 a// fin.)^ but were less productive, 
though by no means exhausted, in the time of Xenophon (Vect. iv. 
35. 25 f.; Mem. iii. 6. 12). They had been long abandoned in the 
days of Pausanias (i. 1. 1). Since i860 much ore has been extracted 
from the stones and slag formerly thrown aside, an operation 
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already attempted in the days of Strabo (399). The workings, 
in which only slaves were employed, consisted of shafts and 
galleries, whose roof was supported by columns (Ardaillon, op. cit, 
25 f.). The mines were the property of the State, but were leased 
to individuals (usually for three years, Ath. Pol. 47), a net sum 
being paid down (often a talent), and also one twenty-fourth of the 
produce annually. 

6pxT)86v : in a row, viritim ; cf. ciXa^dv, i. 172. i ; i. 172. 2 ; 

vi. 21. I. 

8cKa = denas. If the citizens be reckoned at 30,000 (v. 97. 2 n.) 
this would amount.to fifty talents, but that sum would oiily suffice 
to build a fleet of fifty ships (cf. 

T-ti* Siatplo-ios . . . -iravcrapcvovs. H. leaves it uncertain whether 
this distribution was exceptional or regular. Plutarch (Them. 4) 
speaks of a regular, and Cornelius Nepos (Them. 2) of an annual, 
distribution ; this was the custom at Siphnos (iii. 57. 2), and perhaps 
at Thasos (vi. 46. 3). The Atthis, which is followed by Ath. Pol. 22 
and Polyaenus, i. 30, spoke, probably rightly, of an exceptional 
surplus amounting to one hundred talents, due to the discovery of 
a fresh mine at Maroneia, a village in the district of Laurium. 
This sum was handed over to one hundred rich citizens, that each 
of them might build a trireme. 

SitiKoo-Cas. This is H.’s figure for the full strength of the Athenian 
navy (viii. i and 14, 44 and 46,61 ; cf. Justin, ii. 12), and should not 
therefore be struck out. He apparently forgot that the navy already 
amounted to at least fifty ships (vi. 89 n., 132)! The later writers, 
quoted above, while increasing the sum spent to one hundred 
talents (Ath. Pol. 22 ; Polyaen. i. 30), all reduce the number of new 
ships to one hundred. Macan (ii. 214), combining the different 
versions, suggests an annual increase of fifty ships for two or three 
years. 

t8v irpos AlyivTiTas Xcywv. Thucydides (i. 14) also gives this war 
as one of the motives for the creation of the navy, though he 
evidently thinks the expected Persian invasion more important. 
Probably Themistocles really looked forward to naval supremacy 
and empire in the Aegean {rr}v dpx^v eWvs (rvyKaT€crK€va(r€ ^ Thuc. i. 
93), but wisely preferred in his speeches to the Athenians (Plut. 
Them. 4) to insist on the need of the moment, rather than on less 
pressing dangers or more distant hopes. H.’s next words probably 
mean that it was the Aeginetan war which induced the Athenians to 
listen to Themistocles, while Thucydides (i. 14) insists more directly 
on Themistbcles* foresight. 

2 c8cf (cf. viii. 6. 2). These ships were intended to form a reserve 
to take the place of those lost or damaged. Thus, in spite of 
losses at Artemisium (viii. 16, 18), the Athenian fleet is still reckoned 
as two hundred strong at Salamis. But was there time to build more 
ships ? The figures can be explained otherwise (cf. App. XIX, § 1). 
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I 45~7 Congress of patriotic states. Dispatch of spies to Sardis, 

145 1 €s Though Pausanias speaks of a meeting at the Helle- 

nium in Sparta (iii. 12. 6), this meeting of delegates in the autumn of 
481 B. c. was probably held at the Isthmus, where in the spring of 
480, both the council and the forces were gathered together (cf. ch. 
172. I, 173. 4, 175. i). Plutarch (Them. 6) makes Themistocles the 
author of this wise resolution, supported by Chileus (cf. ix. 9). The 
statement is not improbable, but may well be a mere guess. 

cyKCKpTjpcvot : cf. V. 124. I eyKepnardfieros TTpi^y/xaTa p€yd\a, vii. 151 
<f>tKLr}v avv€K€pd(ravTOf and iv. 1 52. 5. 

2 p€Td 8€ ! probably in the autumn of 481 B. c., .since Xerxes is in 
Sardis still when the spies reat:h him (ch. 146). Macan (ii. 219) 
points out that the congress was summoned (as H. realizes) for the 
purpose of creating a new Pan-Hellenic Unity, and complete co- 
operation among the loyal members of the race. 

oiS»8a|xa>v . . . T^v ov = irdproapj on the analogy of ovdels ocrris ov (iii. 
72. 3 ; V. 97. 2), oi8npa)v *EWr]vtK(op being assimilated to the case of 
the relative. 

146 The treatment of the spies, whether dictated by policy or by 
magnanimity, reveals the nobler side in Xerxes’ character. Cf. the 
similar story of Scipio and the spies of Hannibal before Zama (Polyb, 
XV. 5 ; Liv. XXX. 29). 

147 I implies that freedom is peculiar to the Greeks, other nations 

being already subject, or prepared to be so (ch. 8 y), 

2 €K Tov ndvTov. From the Tauric Chersonese and the south coast 
of Scythia the Greeks (and especially Athens) imported corn largely 
(cf. iv. 17, and for later times Dem. Lept. ch. 31 f. ; Xen. Mem. iii. 
6. 13). This made the Hellespont and its trade so important (cf. 
Grundy, Thucydides, pp. 71-9, 159-61). Aegina, a small and 
populous island with a barren soil, must always have imported corn, 
but even as early as 480 B. c. Attica would have been a more natural 
destination for Pontic corn ships, though complete control of the route 
was only won by Athens after the formation of the Delian league 
(Grundy, op. cit.j pp. 76, 77). 

148-52 Negotiations with Argos. 

148 1 <rvvo)p6Tai . . . cirl Ttp Ilfpa'd, ‘ the confederates bound together by 

oath against the Persian ’ ; for the phrase cf. ch. 235. 4, and for the 
facts ch. 132. 2, 145. I. 

2 vcoxttC : probably about the year 494 B. c. ; cf. vi. 76. I n., and 
App. XVII, § 3. 

Tti^v 81^ €iv€Ka. The Argives were evidently anxious* to absolve 
themselves of the charge of Medism. Hence they allege that they 
were only led to consult the oracle at all by the deplorable straits to 
which they had been reduced through their defeat by Cleomenes. 
They then were expressly warned to remain neutral, but nevertheless 
were willing to join the alliance, if Sparta would grant a peace for 
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thirty years, and recognize their claim to an equal share in the 
leadership. There is no sufficient reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of the oracle, which w^as in H.’s opinion given about 482 B. C. 
(avrUa kot apx«ffj cf. ch. 220. 3), but may really date back to the 
earlier Persian invasion, and sending of heralds in 491-490 B. C. 
(vi. 49), for had it been an Argive fiction it would have been dis- 
owned at Delphi after the defeat of Xerxes. The attitude of the 
Delphic priesthood, whether from fear or treachery, was before the 
war one of hostility to the league of patriots. Again, the negotiations 
with Sparta are a very pretty piece of diplomacy. Argos knew that 
Sparta would not. concede equality, and could therefore safely use 
the demand to cover her Medisnf and justify her neutrality. H. 
does not explicitly reject the special pleading of Argos because he 
is influenced by Athenian tenderness for a city which later became 
a useful ally (cf. Introd., § 30 e). 

3 «t<rw . . . exwv, ‘ with spear drawn in,’ i. e. remain at home on the 
defensive. 

iTpop6Xaiov : rare form »= Trpo/ioXi;, irpo^oXos (ch. 76. i), as an 
adjective dovpan Se Trpofio\ai<p, Theocr. xxiv. 125. 

'n-€4>vXa£o, ^ guard thy head ’ ; perhaps the remnant of the 
ruling class, the acopa being the mass of the population of semi- 
servile origin ; cf. vi. 83. i. 

4 KaT<i SCKaiov. In the days of the Trojan war Agamemnon had 
a widely extended suzerainty, and Argos claimed to succeed to the 
hegemony held by the Mycenaean king. Further, when the three 
sons of the Heraclid Arislomachus cast lots for the lands of the 
Peloponnese, Argos fell to the eldest son Temenus. F'or similar 
claims founded on legendary history cf. v. 43, 94, and above all the 
dispute between Athens and Tegea, ix. 26?. Pheidon (cf. vi.T2- 
7. 3n.) had revived the ancient claim of Argos to hegemony. The 
hope of reasserting it still lived at Argos in the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. V. 27, 28), and made the Argives constantly ready to ally 
themselves with the enemies of Sparta, e, g. Athens in 461 and 
420 B. c. (Thuc. i. 102, V. 44-7). 

1 ri\y povXif)v. This council which decides the foreign policy of 

Argos cannot well be the later democratic (cf. Thuc. v. 47), 

but must be some smaller, more aristocratic body, perhaps the 
mysterious ‘ eighty^, mentioned by Thucydides (4 c,), 

: hie^Sea is specious if the defeat occurred within 
fifteen years (494 ivt.), hardly intelligible if it be placed thirty-five 
years before (before 515 B. c.). 

f'irtX^‘yc<r^ai depends on Xeyovan : it is followed by /ijy because it 
implies fear lest ; cf. iii. 65. 3. 

2 Twv Bi dyyiXtov rovs. The Spartans come forward from among the 
other envoys, because the demands of the Argives affect Sparta 
most. 

dvot<rciv Cf Tovs 'irXcvvaf cffwtxcu cV top dvpop^ ix. 5. I ; cf. V. 79. I. 
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Tovs irXfvvas (cf. Thuc. viii. 73) S9) » rovf TroXXouy, to 7r\fj0of (iii, 
81. 1, 80. 6). The ultimate decision lay with the Apella (called aXir/, 
ch. 134. 2). Cf. App. xyii, § 2. 

According to Pausanias (ii. 19. 2) the Argive kings in the 
second generation from Temenus lost all real power [Pheidon’s re- 
assertion of royal power later being regarded as a Tyrahny], and ten 
generations later, Meltas, the last Heraclid, was deposed. Plutarch 
(^Mor. 340 c) says that Aegon was made king after the fall of the 
Heracleids. Presumably the monarch only retained the old royal 
right to ppesthood and other formal honours, perhaps presidency of 
the Boule. ^ • 

Since the law said to have been passed in the days of Cleomenes I 
(cf. V. 75), that only one king should go with the army, was observed 
in practice, the Spartan reply is a mere evasion. H. would seem 
to have forgotten his earlier statement. 

150 I fcrri . . . Xeyopevos, ‘ is current ’ ; cf. ii. 48. 3 ; iv. 179. i ; vii. 167. i ; 
viii. 1 18. I. 

That there was some truth in this story is proved not only by the 
reception of the Argive embassy at Susa (ch. 151), but also by the 
message to Mardonius (ix. 12), which distinctly implies that Argive 
co-operation had been promised. Indeed, the vain excuses put 
forward by the Argives cannot cloak their Medism ; cf. viii. 73. 3 
ft 8e eXfvdipoiS e^eori ftVfit', €K toO fi€crov KnTr]fiepoL €fx^8i(^ov. Cf. 
Introd. § 30 e. 

2 iffjL^Tfpoi aTr^yovoi. • This mythical connexion between the Argive 
Perseus and the Persians is no doubt a Greek fiction. It has 
appeared already in various forms; cf. vi. 54 n.; vii. ii. 4 n., 
61. 3 n. 

3 trpT^ypa troiT|cra<r 9 av, ‘ to make much of, value highly ^ ; cf. vi. 63. 2, 
and for np^ypa i. 79. i. 

ov8^v goes both with inayyiKXop,€Vovs and (x^raireeLv; cf. v. 39. I. 
Because they valued the king’s offer the' Argives at first neither 
offered anything (i.e. alliance to the confederate Greeks) nor made 
any demand (i.e. for a share in the leadership), but only afterwards 
made what they knew to be an inadmissible demand. 

151 o-vpireo-fiv, ‘ to agree with, confirm’ ; cf. vi. 18 ad fin, 

X^yov: the story is an historic fact (cf. i. 21. l), hence yivofitvop. 

McpvovCoio-t : cf. ii. 106, 5 n. 

Ircpov irpTiyparos fIvfKa. There is no reason to doubt that Callias 
went to Susa to negotiate for a peace about 448 B. c. (Aristodemus, 
xiii.2 ; F. H.G.v, p. 16; Diodorus, xii. 4 ; Demosthenes, dp Fals. Leg. 
273 ; Paus. i. 8. 2 ; Plut. Cim. 13). Nor is there any question that 
after the death of Cimon peace in fact existed between Athens and 
Persia, as is shown by the regular trade with Phoenicia (Thuc. ii. 
69 ; viii. 35) and with other parts of the Persian Empire (Ps. Xen. 
Pol. Ath. ii. 7 ff fv Kvirp<^ rf ip Aiyvirttp r) iv AvSi'a), and by the fact that 
H., a subject of the Athenian empire, travelled freely in the East. 
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Indeed, the Athenians at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
have hopes of help from the Persian king (Thuc. ii. 7), and repeatedly 
send envoys to him (Arist. Ach. 61 f. ; Thuc. iv. 50). 

The question whether a formal peace was concluded is more 
doubtful. The earliest distinct mention of it is by Isocrates, Pane- 
gyricus, §§ 117-20, circ. 380B. c., who repeats the terms in the 
Areopagiticus, § 80 {355 B. c.) and the Panathenaicus, § 59 
(340 B.C.). It is mentioned also in the Menexenus (242 a) and 
twice by Demosthenes (pro Rhod. 29 and de Fals. Leg. 273), as well 
as by Lycurgus (in Leoc. 73). Its omission by Thucydides in his 
brief account of the period has been deemed by many fatal to its 
reality. But it should be noticed ^that the indignant rejection in 
41 1 B.c. by the Athenians (who were prepared to give up Ionia) of 
the demand that the Persian should be allowed to sail where he 
would along his own coasts (Thuc. viii. 56), proves the existence of 
some convention excluding the Persian fleet from the Aegean. 
Further, it appears almost certain that a treaty was made with 
Darius II soon after his accession (circ. 423 B. C.), since not only 
does Andocides state that Epilycus, his own first cousin, made peace 
and eternal alliance with the king (Andoc. de Pace 29), but on 
a contemporary inscription, Heraclides of Clazomenae is thanked 
for his help in securing the success of the embassy to the king 
(C. I.A. (vol. iv.) ii. 5 c). It would be extraordinary that Thucy- 
dides should omit all mention of this, unless it was a mere renewal 
on the accession of another king of an older ^convention. It may 
therefore be argued that Thucydides indirectly confirms the fact of 
an understanding with Persia about 448 B. c. The fact which led 
Theopompus (fr. 168, F. H.G. i, p. 306) to question the existence 
of a peace, viz. that the inscription recording it was in Ionic letters, 
indicates at most that the record was not contemporary (though 
some Attic inscriptions even before 403 B.c. were written in Ionic 
letters (Hicks 36, 50, 73)) ; in any case it was accepted as genuine 
by Craterus, who gave a copy in his collection of Inscriptions. 

For the terms we are unfortunately dependent on the fourth- 
century orators and late historians who are undoubtedly guilty of 
gross exaggerations. The limits fixed for ships of war, the Cyanean 
rocks (Dem. de Fals. Leg. 273 ; Aristodem. xiii. 2 ; Lycurg. in Leoc. 
73; Diod. xii. 4. 5) and Phaselis (Isoc. Panegr. 118 ; Areopag. 80 ; 
Panath. 59 ; Diod. /. c , ; Lycurg. L supported by the fact that 
Phaselis was a member of the Delian league), are probably correct, 
though De/nosthenes {Lc,) and Plutarch (Cim. 13) substitute for 
Phaselis the more conspicuous landmark of the Chelidonian isles. 
On the other hand, the stipulation that the king’s armies should not 
come nearer the coast than one day’s march for cavalry (Dem. Plut. 
/. ^^.) or three days for infantry (Diod. /. z.) ‘ if ever made ’ must often 
have been broken, and Isocrates’ limit, the Halys, is a gross and 
foolish exaggeration. 
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Finally, the notion that the peace secured autonomy for all Greek 
cities (Lycurg. /. c . ; Diod. xii. 4, 5. 26. 2) is clearly a later invention 
designed to heighten the contrast with the peace of Antalcidas. It 
is contradicted by the abandonment of Cyprus to the Persian, and 
by contemporary evidence that the great king never formally re- 
linquished his claims even to Ionia (Hdt. vi. 42 n. ; Thuc. viii. 5). 
This is the reason why H. makes no mention of the peace here, 
covering it over with the vague phrase irepov npriypa '-os eiveKa. In the 
fifth century it was discreditable to Athens to relinquish Cyprus and 
Egypt, to give up the crusade against Persia and turn her arms against 
other Hellenes (Thuc. iii. 9. 4), and to obtain from 4 he great king only 
a grudging recognition of undeiliable facts, but in the fourth century 
this same convention could be elevated by contrast with the base 
betrayal of Greece by Sparta at the peace of Antalcidas (387 B.c.) 
into a triumphant assertion of Greek liberties and Greek empire. 

On the peace of Callias cf. further E. Meyer, F. ii. 71-82 ; Busolt, 
iii. 346-58. 

ejjtptW (sc\ f) <^tXta) : cf. i. 74. 4 ; Thuc. ii. 2. The question gains 
point if it be remembered that Argos had been since 462 B. c. in 
alliance with Athens, the enemy of Persia (Thuc. i. 102). About 450, 
however (Thuc. v. 14, 28, 40), Argos made a thirty years’ peace 
with Sparta, and apparently aimed at returning to her old position 
of neutrality. 

15a 2 For the form of this yv^pri cf. iii. 38. i. The attempt to excuse 

the Argives by the suggestion that others, perhaps the Thebans, 
were yet more guilty is not convincing. While H. anxiously dis- 
claims all responsibility for the stories which implied most clearly 
the guilt of the Argives, he seems to condemn them in his heart ; 
cf. viii. 73. 3 ; Introd. § 30 c. 

Since ohipa koko should mean misfortunes (i. 153. i ; iii. 14. 10; 
vi. 21. 2), whereas alaxpa implies misdeeds, Macan suggests that 
H. has confused two ideas. Peoples constantly believe that their 
own troubles are worse than their neighbours’ and as often that 
their neighbours’ vices are worse than their own ; more careful 
study might in each case convince them of error ; but the two 
cases are distinct, though H.’s doctrine that wretchedness is the 
natural result of sin may account for his confusion between them. 
Stein would identify koku with alcrxpa, 

3 For this principle of Herodotean criticism cf. ii. 123. i ; iv. 195. 2 ; 
Introd. § 28 (4). Disbelief is implied of the story that the Argives 
originally invited Persian intervention. 

153-67 Negotiatidns with Gelo of Syracuse, His origin and rise to 
power (i53-6)y his mterview with the Greek envoys (i57-62)y the 
mission of Cadmus (163-4)^ and the defeat of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily (165-7). 

153 I oiic'fiTcop 6 €v ‘ he who became a settler at Gela,* in apposition 
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to iTp6yovos, This ancestor of Gelo was probably named Deino- 
menes, who is said to have joined Antiphemus in founding the 
colony (Etym. M, TeXa, Schol. ap. Find. Pyth. ii. 27), since the 
name is borne by Gelo’s father (ch. 145. 2) and by his nephew, the 
son of Hiero (Find. Pyth. i. 58, 79). 

TfiXos : half-way between Cnidus and Rhodes, now Dilos or 
Episkopi. Tpiomcp : cf. i. 144. i n. 

KTt{^op.^vi]s r^X^s. Cf. Thuc. vi. 4 P^Xav de *AvTL(j)r)iJLos ck *P68ov 

Kai ^EpTifJios €K KprjTrjs inoiKOVi ayayovrc^ Kotvfj cKricrav^ ?rct 7r€/jLrrr<p 
Kai Tfcra-apaKoa’Tta pera ^vpaKOvaa>v oikktlp (i. e. 690 B. C.). ,Kai Tff piv 
TToXci aTTO Tov FeXa vrorapov rovvopa iyevero^ to de \a>piov ov pvu 17 noXis 
€(rTi Ka\ b TTpSiTov €rei)(ia6rj AivSioi KaXctrat, and for a commentary on 
it, Freeman, Sicily, i. 400 f. 

2 T&v x^ovCov 6ewv : Demeter and Persephone (cf, vi. 134. i). In 
their worship at Eleusis the Hierophant conducted the ceremonies 
and showed the sacred objects to the initiated (cf. ii. 171 n.). 

3 avrbs ^KT-fjo-aTo : or possessed himself of the sacred symbols 
without help from others, i. e. by direct inspiration or by his own 
inventive powers, cf. ii. 49. 2. According to the scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. ii. 27, Deinomenes (cf. stip.) brought the rites from the Carian 
Triopium. 

It would seem that the position of Hierophant must of necessity 
belong to the holder of the Ipd and his descendants ; probably what 
had been a mere family worship was raised to the rank of a mystery 
recognized by the state, the priesthood remaining hereditary in the 
family of Telines (cf. iii. 142. 4; iv. 161. 3), as at Eleusis it was 
confined to the Eumolpidae. The priestly office was held by Gelo 
and Hiero (Find. Ol. vi. 95 with schol.), the former building from 
the spoils of his victory oi^er Carthage two temples in one precinct 
to the goddesses in Syracuse (Diod. xi. 26 ; xiv. 63). There was 
a great oath by the goddess described by Plutarch, Dion. c. 56 ; cf. 
Diod. xix. 5. 

4 Kai TovTo. The second cause for wonder is that a man of so 

weak a character should have accomplished so great a deed (cf. 
viii. 37. 2) ; the first, apparently that any one should have produced 
a great political result by the mere display of sacred emblems ; cf. 
H.’s remarks on the restoration of Pisistratus by sacred means 
(i. 60). ^ 

'rrp6s goes with tS>p oiKrjropwp. The Greek settlers in Sicily are 
meant. Not only this story of the rise of Gelo (cc. 153-6) but 
those of Ca^imus (c. 163 f.) and of the battle of Himera (165-7) are 
clearly drawn from local Siceliot sources, probably while H. was 
at Thurii. The traditions followed are not favourable to the great 
house of Deinomenes, and need not be Syracusan. They are of the 
greatest importance, since our only full and connected version of 
Sicilian history is the late and stupid compilation of Diodorus, who 
apparently made most use of the fantastic and arbitrary Timaeus. 
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154 I Cleandrus deprived the oligarchs restored by Telines of power 
and made himself tyrant with the help of the people, drc, 505 b.c. 
(An Pol. V. 12, 1316 a 35 f.). ^ 

navTdpY)s. To him would seem to belong a dedicatory inscription 
found at Olympia, I. G. A. 512 a naprdprjs (i dvidifKf McpeKparios 
Ai6[f "'Appari viK^aas rrf^ov €K KXetJroi) FcXoatW* 

FcXcov: son of Deinomenes (ch. 145. 2), the eldest of four brothers, 
Gelo, Hiero, Polyzeliis, Thrasybulus (Simon, fr. 142), tyrant of 
Gela 491, of Syracuse 485-478 B.C., was succeeded by his brother 
Hiero firsj at Gela and then at Syracuse. 

Alviio-iSVjiAov Tov naraiKov. ^learly he is singled out for mention 
because he was a prominent man connected with Gelo. He may 
therefore probably be identified with the father of Thero, afterwards 
tyrant of Acragas and ally of Gelo (ch. 165). Some words, perhaps 
Orjpavos 8c narposj have fallen Out of the text. The genealogy of 
Thero, however, given by the scholiasts on Find. 01. ii. 16 and 82, 
does not contain the name of Pataecus, calling Aenesidemus son of 
Emmenides. It would seem from Ar. Rhet. i. 12 that Aenesidemus 
too dreamed of tyranny at Gela but was forestalled by Gelo ; he 
may well be the tyrant of Leontini (Paus, v. 22, 7), established by 
Hippocrates. The family of the Emmenidae traced their origin 
back to Theras (cf, iv. 147 n.). One of Thero’s ancestors came 
from L Indus in Rhodes to Gela, and thence to Acragas, where 
Telemachus, his grandfather, overthrew the tyrant Phalaris in 01. 57. 

2 Callipolis, a Na:dan settlement, not far from its mother-city, 
perished before Strabo wrote {273). 

Naxos, said to have been the earliest Greek colony in Sicily, 
founded 735 b. C. by Thucles from Chalcis in Euboea (Thuc. vi, 3). 
Possibly Naxians joined in the colony and gave it its name (Hellani- 
cus, fr. 50, F. H. G. i. 51 ; cf. Freeman, S. i. 570). It lay on a head- 
land a little south of Tauromenium (Taormina), and was razed to 
the ground by Dionysius. A stream of lava has overspread the site. 
ZayKXaCovs : cf. vi, 23 n. 

AcovtIvovs : founded from Naxos, cin\ 729 B. c. (Thuc. vi. 4). Two 
hills or acropoleis rise from the famous plain ; these are still 
covered with ruins. For a description cf. Polyb. vii. 6. 
irp6s, ‘ besides*; adverbial. Cf. v. 20. 4 ; vii. 166. i. 

3 Corinthians, under Archias, had founded Syracuse, 734 B. c. (?). 
Corcyra joined Corinth once again to save Syracuse by the dispatch 
of Timoleon (Plut. Tim. 3). On this occasion Hippocrates had 
occupied the Olympieium (Diod. x. fr. 28; cf. Freeipan, S. ii, 

pp. Ii7f.). 

’£X(tfpcp ; also Helorus (now Tellaro), with a town of the same 
name near its mouth, is a river whose deep valley (Find. Nem. ix. 
40 ^advKp^pvoKTi 8’ aKTals *E\d)pov) was Spanned by a bridge 
over which passed the Helorine coast road from Syracuse (Thuc. 
vi. 70 ; vii. 80). 
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Ka))bdpkva : near the mouth of the Hipparis on the south coast be- 
tween Gela and Cape Pachynus. The lake has become a marsh and 
the city on the hill lies desolate. F or its history cf. ch. 1 56, and Thuc. 

vi, 5 <a( Kafidpim t 6 TTpatrop vtto "EvpaKocricop ercffiv (yyvrara 

TTtPTi Kai TpiaKopra Ka\ iKardv pera 2 vpaK 0 V(rS>p Kriortp (i. e. 599 B. C.)* 
oiKtcrrai fie iyeuovro air^s AatTKoap Kai MepeKoaXos, dpaordrcop fie Kapapf 
vai<av yepopepcov rroX^pci vtto ^vpaKocrioDv fit* dTrooratrtv {ctrc. 550 B. C.), 
X^ 6 p^ *l 7 nroKpdTr }9 varepop FeXas rvpappos Xvrpa dpBpa>p SvpaKocrtoDP 
aixpaXwTav Xa^d>p Tr)P yr\p rffp KapapipaicoPf aiiros oikictt^s yepSptPOS 
tcaripKiae Kapapipap. koi avOis vit 6 TeXcapos dpaararos yevopivj) to rpirov 
tcartaKiaBrj vtto TeXt^p. Cf. also Phiystus, fr. 8 and fr. 17, F. H. G. i. 
186, 187. In the Peloponnesian war it played a hesitating part ; 

, cf. Thuc. vi. 75, 88 ; vii. 33. Its history is a typical example of the 
U jealousy of great cities against their neighbours ; cf. Thebes and 
* Plataea, and in mediaeval times Milan and Pavia. 

1 ttra trta : for seven years, 498-491 B. c. 

There were in Sicily three towns called Hybla all originally Sicel. 
The first was superseded by the Greek colony Megara (Strabo 268), 
on the coast ten miles north of Syracuse ; the Sicel town stood on 
a little height north of the hill of Megara. Thucydides calls the 
town Megara (vi. 49, 94), and H. its citizens Megarians (ch. 1 56. 2 ) ; 
both record its destruction by Gelo in 483 B. c. (ch. 156; Th. vi. 4), 
The second, called by Thucydides (vi. 62) TcXeanf, was in his time 
still a Sicel town (vi. 94) ; it is called by Pausanias (v. 23. 4) 
r^peartr, and by Steph. Byz. s, 7/. and Cicero (de Div. i. 20, 39) 
apparently raXcwrty. It lay in the territory of Catana (Paus. /. c.\ 
between Catana and Centuripa (Thuc. vi. 94), and may be placed 
at Paterno, where an inscription has been found, ‘ Veneri victrici 
Hyblensi.’ The third, called 'Hpaia, on the road between Gela and 
Syracuse (I tin. Anton, p. 89), may be placed at or near Ragusa ; 
almost certainly it is the place here meant. Cf, further Holm, 
G. S. i. 363, 365 ; Freeman, S. i, pp. 5i2f. 

StKcXovs : cf. ch. 170. I. 

2 yapfipoi. The name, Doric in form, clearly comes from local 
Sicilian sources. Like the ycwpopoi of Samos (Thuc. viii. 21), they 
were a land-holding aristocracy. Probably the earliest settlers 
secured for themselves exclusive possession of the full rights of 
citizenship, and especially of holding land {^yKTrjcns yrjs). Their 
holdings were cultivated by serfs (fioOXoi), probably the relics of the 
old native population reduced to a position of villeinage. 

The Kv^vptoi or KaXXt/cupiot, who drove out their masters the 
Vapdpoi (Timaeus, fr. 56; F. H.G. i. 204), were compared by 
Aristotle in his Syracusan constitution to the Helots, the Penestae 
in Thessaly, and the Clarotae in Crete (F. H. G. i. 170). The 
yapdpoi formed a high court of justice like the comitia at Rome 
(Diod. viii. ii). The fall of the yapopoi is connected by Aristotle 
(Pol. V. 4. I, 1303 b 20) and Plutarch (Mor. 825 c) with a private 
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feud. It probably took place but a few years before Gelo mastered 
Syracuse, perhaps only after the defeat of the Syracusans on the 
Helorus (ch. 1 54). Clearly the excluded Demos, the town population 
mainly of Greek origin, joined with native serfs acrainst their 
masters (cf. Dionys. Hal. vi. 62 ; Ar. Pol. v, 3, 5, b 32 ; and 
in general Freeman, S. ii, pp. 11-15, 436-9). 

Ka<rp‘VT|8, or Casmenue, founded from Syracuse in 645 B. c. (Thuc, 
vi. 5) ; it is to be placed probably at Spaccaiorno (Freeman, 
S. ii. 25, 26). 

€<rx€. ,Gelo reigned seven years (Ar. Pol. v. 1315 b 36); 
probably 485-478 B. c. He is .<^ill called Geloan on his offering for 
victory at Olympia in 488-487 B. C. (Paus. vi. 9. 4). Hence Pausanias’ 
statement that he became lord of Syracuse in 491 B. c. is a confusion 
between the beginning of his rule at Syracuse and his first attain- 
ment of tyranny at Gela (cf. Busolt, ii. 779 n. 3). 

1 ‘?i<rdv ol irdvra, ‘was everything to him*; cf. iii. 157. 4 and less 
exactly i. 122. 3. Syracuse was the centre and capital of his 
dominion which extended over eastern Sicily, and since to the 
Greek mind city and state were inseparable, he increased the city 
at the expense of other communities (§§ 2, 3). The creation of this 
greater Syracuse, henceforward the chief city in Sicily, probably 
saved the island from Punic domination. 

2 TO do-Tv : the town as opposed to the citadel, v. 64. 2 ; viii. 51.2; 
i. 14. 4. 

Meyapeas: cf. C. 155* ^ tl. 

Trax«as: a popular tenn for the well-to-do oligarchs ; cf. v. 30. i, 
77. 2 ; vi. 91. 1. 

The harsh treatment of the Demos is probably to hfc explained by 
the fact that it was in part at least of non-Hellenic origin, but the 
military Sicilian tyrants are throughout less favourable to the 
people than the tyrants of Greece proper (cf. App. XVI, § i). 

Iir’ Efaycoy^ : sold to slave-traders ‘for export abroad * ; cf. v. 6. i. 

3 EvPo^as : cf. Strabo 449 8 ^ Ka\ iv 2 iK€\i(ji Ev^oia T&if 

€K€i (i. e. in Leontini) Kria-yLa^ FeXcov i^ap€crrr)a€ Ka\ (y€V€ro (ppovpiov 
2 vpaKov(ri(i)v. The site is unknown. 

SiaKpivas : di.stinguishing as at Megara between the nobles and 
the commons. 

crvvotKTip.a : unpleasant to live with ; so Aesch. Supplices 267 (of 
dragons) ouafievrj ^vvoiKiav. These wholesale deportations are 
characteristic of Sicilian history; cf. Hiero’s transference of the 
men of Naxos and Catana to Leontini, his foundation of Aetna, 
and the later case of Leontini (Thuc. v. 4). 

I That there were negotiations with Gelo is almost certain, but the 
account here given is clearly unhistorical, whether we trace its 
origin to some Syracusan satirist (Freeman, S. ii. 515 f.) or to some 
funeral oration in the Ceramicus with its customary laudations of 
Athens. Cf. ix. 26 f., and Meyer, F. ii. 219!. Nor are matters 
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mended by transferring the scene to Corinth and rationalizing H/s 
account, as seems to have been done by Timaeus (Polyb. xii. 26 b ; 
fr, 87 ; F. H. G. i. 213). The essential points, the debate about 
hegemony and the self-laudations of both sides, remain the same. 

irdo-av ti?|v *E\\d8a : the whole of Hellas including the colonies. 
There is some exaggeration here as in wavra just above. 

2 pcydXTis. Most editors read fieyaXtost while others insert c5, 

as an adverb is wanted in these phrases ; cf. o^ioim i, 149. 2, 
and ev i. 30. 4, See. 

&pXovri yt SikcXCtjs : cf. ch. 163. I. Gelo’s alliance wjth Thero 
(c. 166) served to eftetend his influence in the west of Sicily. The 
I title is given to Dionysius by the Atnenians in official degrees, 393- 
j 368 B.c. ; cf. Hicks 91, 108, 112. 

1 iToXXds 4 v€k«ito, ‘ attacked them vehemently ' ; so Thuc. iv. 22 (of 
Cleon); Dem. de Cor. 199; Theocr. xxii. 90. For TroXXdf cf. i. 

98. I. 

2 vftKos. (i) Many writers (e.g. Abbott, ii, 446) follow Holm (G. S. 
i. 416) in identifying this strife with the great campaign which 
culminated at the Himera, placing that battle in 481 B.C,; but 
this is absolutely opposed to the clear meaning of H. (Freeman, ii. 
478). Again, the synchronism between the Persian and Carthaginian 
invasions seems well established (cf. 166 n.) ; H. makes the Himera 
coincide with Salamis (ch. 166), and is followed, though more 
cautiously, by Aristotle (Poet. 23); Diodorus (xi. 24) places it on 
the last day of the fighting at Thermopylae.. Further, there is a 
high probability that there was some concerted arrangement be- 
tween the Persian and the Carthaginian (Ephorus fr. ill ; F. H. G. 
i. 264; Diod. xi. i ; ch. 166 n.). (2) Others (e. g. Meltzer, Karthager, 
i. 495 ; cf. Busolt, ii. 790 n.) see in this earlier war a mis-dating of 
the great invasion by some writer anxious to deprive Gelo of all 
excujje for refusing his aid to the mother-country, but if so, H. is 
strangely careless. (3) Freeman (ii. 479), feeling it difficult to find 
room for the war after Gelo became tyrant (i.e. after 491 B.C.), holds 
that he refers to some fighting in which he took part as a subordi- 
nate of Cleandrus or Hippocrates, but this is surely an impossible 
interpretation of Gelo’s words. Most probably, Gelo and Thero 
attempted to conquer the Carthaginian stronghold in Western 
Sicily, Motze, Soloeis, and Panormus, with their Elymian ally 
Segesta, circ. 483 B.c., and so provoked the great Carthaginian 
expedition of 480 B.c. (ch. 165 f.). It is true that Diodorus (xi. i) 
assigns three years to the Carthaginian preparations, but these 
are probably only an inference from Xerxes’ three years of prepara- 
tion (vii. i). 

Aci)pi4of. The story of Dorieus (v. 42. 6) contains no reference to 
this effort of Gelo, and seems to be drawn from an independent 
source. 

tA fptrApva: probably the ports of Western Sicily held by the 
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158. 4 — 161. t 

Carthaginians (cf. j«/.),but Gelo may well have had wider schemes 
of opening the trade of the further West, and especially Spain 
(i. 163 ; iv. 1 52), to Hellenic commerce and colonization, breaking 
the Phoenician and Punic monopoly. He may have thought of a 
great pan-Hellenic alliance to meet the Semite in the West, and 
then the Persian in Eastern Greece. 

4 8iiiicoo-(as ktX. The numbers are suspiciously uniform, though not 
perhaps incredibly large. Similar numbers appear in Polyb. xii. 
26b, schol. Find, Pyth. i. 146 ; from Ephorus (fr. iii), or Timaeus 
(fr. 87; V* the battle of Himera Diodorus (xi. 21) makes 

Gelo command 50,000 foot and over 5,000 horse. 

iiTiTo8p6|jiov8 i|/i\oiJS : probably light infantry who fought inter- 
spersed among the cavalry like the Boeotian ^finriroi (Thuc. v, 57 ; 
Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 24). Caesar adopted at Pharsalia (B. C. iii. 84) this 
device, which he found in Gaul (B. G. vii. 18, 36, 80), and which 
seems to have been a regular practice among the Germans (B. G. 
i. 48, vii. 65, viii. 13 ; Tac. Germ. ch. 6). The large proportion of 
light-armed troops and cavalry shows the higher level of military 
science in the West. The Sicilian tyrants, making large use of 
mercenaries, can put in the field a well-equipped force of all arms, 
not the mere hoplite-phalanx and ill-armed light troops mustered 
to meet Xerxes. 

159 Borrowed from 11. vii. 125 5 kc yipm mirriXara UrjXevs. 

In Homer Agamemnon is of course king of Mycenae, though brother 
of Menelaus of Spana. But just as Aeschylus transferred the scene 
of his play from destroyed Mycenae to Argos (Aesch. Ag. 24, 503, 
810), while Euripides wavers between the two, Stesichorus and the 
Lyric poets, under Dorian influence, made Agamemnon live and die 
at Amyclae or Sparta (Schol. Eur. Orest. 46; Find. Nem. viii. 13; 
Pyth. xi. 32). The grave of Agamemnon was shown at Amyclae 
(Paus. iii. 19. 6) as well as at Mycenae (Paus. ii. 16. 6);^here 
were cults of Agamemnon in Laconia, especially of Zeus Agamemnon 
. at Sparta. For the parallel transference of Orestes cf. i. 67 n. 
Sparta as head of * Pelops’ isle * naturally claimed the race of Pelops 
for her own. 

160 I a'rr€crTpap.ji€vou8 : aversos^ hostile ; cf. npocrdvTrjSf § 2. 

2 The comparison is with the Spartans only, and is justified if the 
numbers in ch. 158 be accepted. 

161 I ’n PaatXetl. To H., speaking in his own person, Gelo is Tvpawos 

(156. 3, 163. i), though Scythes is ^aaiXevs (vi. 23. 30.), but the 
Sicilian tyrants like Polycrates (iii. 42. 2) would be flattered by being 
addressed as ‘king* (cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 60, iii. 70; 01. i. 23). The 
‘ salutation of Gelo as king * (Died. xi. 26, 38) was in any case after 
the battle of Himera, and may well have been, in spite of Diodorus’ 
statement, informal. Probably the official position held by Gelo, 
as by Dionysius, was that of (TTparrjybs alroKparcop (Diod, xiii. 94 ; 
Polyaen. i. 27. i). This is confirmed by the fact that Bacchylides 
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i6i. 2—163. « 

(v. 2) addresses Hiero as aTparaye ; cf. Bury, CL R. xiii. 98; Free- 
man,S. ii, note i ; Jebb, Bacch. 465. 

2 For the alleged claim of Athens to naval hegemony cf. viii. 2 n. 

3 irApaXov, unparalleled in the sense of pavriKop, is perhaps poetic, as 
the sentence can be scanned as an iambic. 

fifTavdcrrai, ‘ land-loupers * ; cf. 11. ix. 648 ; xvi. 59. 

It was a frequent ground for self-laudation among the Athenians 
that they, unlike most other Greeks, had always inhabited the same 
country and could claim to be autochthonous. It forms a regular 
topic in funeral orations (cf. 157 n.), e. g. that of Pericles (Thpc.ii. 36); 
cf Plat. (.?) Menex.*237 B ; Lys. Epitaph. § 17 ; Ps. Dem. Epitaph. 
§ 4 ; Hyperides, Epitaph, col. 5, and in other panegyrics ; cf Eur. 
Erechth. fr. 362, and especially Isocr. Paneg. § 24 ovrco KoXm koI 
yvrjorloas yfyopafieu uxtt ^(rnej) ravrqp €\ovt€s dirapra rhv 

Xpovov diareXovfx^Pf avT 6 x 0 op€s ovt^s . . . mirni xpx) rovs . , . ircpX rrjs 
riyefxovlas diKaicos dfx^icr^riTovvTas . . . roLavTqp ti)v roO yepovs 

Zxovras ^alvurOai. The belief is accepted in substance by Thucy- 
dides (i. 2) and by H. (i. 56 n.), though the latter considers the 
Arcadians and Cynurians also autochthonous (viii. 73). 

"Optjpos : cf II. ii. 552 Mfvea-dei'?. | tw 6’ ov nw (Sfxolos €7nx^6pios 

y€P€T dpT)p j Ko<rp,^(rat ittwovs re Kai dvepas dcrirt^icoTay. 

^v€t8os, ‘ we cannot be reproached for saying this.’ Gelo had 
treated the Greek claims as insulting (160. i). 

I ovK &v 4 ) 0 dvoiTe, ‘you could not be too soon in,* i.e. the sooner 
the better, a polite but emphatic exhortation ^ cf. Arist. Pint. 874 
and 1133 drrorp€X(^p ovk dp Eur. Alc. 662, Troades 456. 

(Cf Goodwin, § 894.) 

The simile is twice ascribed by Aristotle to Pericles in a funeral 
oration (cf Plut. Per. 8, 28), probably that over those who fell in the 
Samian war 440 B. C. (Meyer, F. ii, pp. 221, 222) ; cf Ar. Rhet. iii. 10 
and i. 7, 1365 b 31 oJov ll€piKKrjs top €7rirdcl)iop X^yav Trjp peoTTjra €K rrjs 
TTokeois dpr]pi](rOai axmep to «ap €K too eviavrov el e^aipedeir}. That H. 
took the figure from Pericles is rendered probable by the other 
resemblances to funeral orations in this passage (cf 157. in.; 
161. 3 n.). Even if the simile be older H, may well have been re- 
minded of it by the striking application of it in Pericles’ oration. 
Here it is far less appropriate, as seems to have been felt by the 
reader who appended the clumsy explanation which has since been 
interpolated in the text. Gelo might, however, compare the youth- 
ful vigour of the colony, Sicily, to the spring, and the effete mother- 
country to the later duller months of the year. 

1 JSiKcXl'qs Tt'tpavvos. Here and elsewhere (ch. 157. 2) Gelo is regarded 
as suzerain of all (Greek) Sicily. 

2 Scythes is probably the lord of Zancle, driven out by Hippocrates, 
who had found asylum with Darius and died at his court at an 
advanced age (vi. 24). The friendly relations of Scythes with the 
Persian court would make his son a most suitable envoy. The 
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special information and favourable verdict of H. on both father and 
son may be explained by the close connexion between Cos and 
Halicarnassus. 

” cs AeX4>oiJ8. Delphi was at the time for submission to Persia as 
seems proved by the oracles (ch. 140, 148, 169). Grundy (pp. 247- 
56) suggests that Gelo had no sufficient motive for buyiig off Persia, 
and sent the treasure to Delphi (if it was sent) for security ; the 
baser motive was subsequently attributed to him by patriotic Greeks 
who hated tyranny. But is it incredible that Gelo should try to 
purchase Persian neutrality by a nominal submission ? 

164 wapd Sapiwv : the reading of the better MS§, must be adopted, 
for if fJL€rd be read Cadmus is nt'.ade to take a part in the treachery of 
the Samians through which Scythes (presumably his own father) 
lost his city and for a time his liberty (cf. vi. 23, 240.). But with 
the reading Trapd an intelligible reconstruction is possible. Scythes, 
leaving the lordship of Cos, bestowed on him by Darius, to his son 
Cadmus, went to Sicily and made himself ruler of Zancle, becoming 
apparently (arc. 495 B. c.) a vassal of Hippocrates. In 494 B. c. 
Samians (and some Milesians) came on his invitation to colonize 
Kale Acte (vi. 22, 24 ; Thuc. vi. 4), but on the suggestion of Anaxi- 
las of Rhegium treacherously seized Zancle. Hippocrates, who 
came as suzerain to aid Zancle, ended by selling it to the Samians. 
Then Anaxilas, still hoping to make himself supreme in Zancle, 
stirred up Cadmus to take the city from the Samians (for co-xf cf. 
v. 46. 2 ; vi. 23. 2, 36. 1, &c.). Cadmus came from Cos with a number 
of followers (amorig whom we are told by Suidas (s. v.) was 
Epicharmus as a baby in arms), and with the aid of Anaxilas re- 
covered Zancle (ctrc, 490 B.C.). He must, however, have been 
a mere subordinate of the tyrant of Rhegium, since in all other 
accounts Anaxilas alone is mentioned (Schol. Pind. Pyth. ii. 34 ; 
Diod. xi. 48, 66) ; cf. especially Thuc. vi. 4 rovs de 2afiLovs *Ava(i\as 
‘Prjytpoiv rvpavvos ov ttoAAw varepov €K^aXd>v Kai t^v ttoKlv avrbs fu/u- 
p.€LKTa)V dp6pd)7r(ov olKtcras M€<r(Trivr]v dirb rrjs iavrov to dpxaiov naTpidos 
dvToovbjxacrev. The supremacy of Anaxilas over Zancle-Messana is 
fully confirmed by its coinage. Further, it would seem that Cadmus 
must have been driven from Messene by Anaxilas before 481, other- 
wise he could hardly have been the trusted envoy of Gelo, the chief 
foe of the Rhegine tyrant. 

TT]v . . . p.€TaPa\oCorav, The change of name apparently took place 
when Anaxilas first put the Samians in possession of Zancle (494- 
493 B. c.), not as Thucydides implies when he dected them. This 
seems proved by the fact that coins on the Euboic-Attic standard, 
with a lion’s head Samian in style on one side, and a calfs head on 
the other, are inscribed with the word M€(r(rr}vi(^p (Holm, G. S. iii, 
p. 574 ; further, Hill, Hist. Greek Coins, 29-35, and C. H. Dodd in 
J. H. S. xxviii. 56-76). These, which resemble closely the contem- 
porary coins of Rhegium (Head, H. N. 108), must belong to the 
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time when Anaxilas was on friendly terms with the Samians, while 
i those with a running hare and the inscription Mf ctott^wW on one side 
and a mule-chariot on the other were introduced by Anaxilas from 
' Rhegium later (Holm, G. S. iii. 576). These types, according to 
Aristotle (Jul. Pollux, v. 75), commemorated a victory at Olympia, and 
• the introduction of the hare into Sicily (Hill, op, cit, p. 33). 

Macan prefers the reading /utcra He thus makes 

Cadmus co-operate with the Samians in depriving his own father 
of the lordship of Zancle. He suggests that there may have been 
a deep laid plot between the father, the son, and Hippocrates, 
Scythes being anxious to return to the Persian court* and his 
imprisonment at Inyx (vi. 23) a prftence. Hippocrates certainly 
behaved strangely in making a bargain with the treacherous 
. Samians at the expense of Zancle (vL 23), but there is not sufficient 
evidence of the alleged plot. Subsequently on this supposition 
Cadmus was driven out along with the Samians by Anaxilas, and 
then found refuge with Gelo. 

165 Tfiiv «v ZSiKcXCxi oIktj^i«v<ov : i. c. the Greeks ; cf. 153. 4. The story 
was doubtless told H. in Sicily. 

Thero became tyrant 488, died 472 13 . c. On his descent cf. 
154. in. His daughter Demarete married Gelo, and he himself 
the daughter or sister of Polyzelus, Gelo's brother (Schol. Pind. 
01. ii). Agrigentum (Girgenti) was founded from Gela circ, 582 B. C. 
(Thuc. vi. 4). For descriptions of the site cf. Polyb. ix. 27, and 
Freeman, S. ii. 224-31, and for the temples id. ii. 79-81 and 402-7. 

The Carthaginian army here, as elsewhere, 'is composed mainly 
of mercenaries (Polyb. i. 67). The Phoenicians are native Cartha- 
ginians, the Libyans their African subjects. Spaniards and 
Ligurians recur frequently in the Punic armies (Diod. xiii. 44, 
xvi. 73; Polyb. i. 17, 67, &c.). Diodorus mistakenly adds (xi. i) 
Italian mercenaries, troops not employed by Carthage before 409 B.c. 
(Diod. xiii. 44, &c.), and Celts who are first really used in 343 B.c. 
(Diod. xvi. 73), 

'EXtcrvKoiv ; reckoned by Hecataeiis (fr. 20 ; H. G. i. 2 ; Steph. 
Byz. j.t/.) a Ligurian tribe, a view confirmed by his statement 
that Massilia was Ligurian, inhabited the coast from the Pyrenees 
to the mouth of the Rhone, until they were destroyed by the Celtic 
incursion (third century B. c.). Narbo was their capiti (Avienus, 
Ora Marit. 586). The Ligurians (cf. v. 9. 3) had once also stretched 
from the mouth of the Rhone to that of Arno (Scyl, 41 ; Polyb. ii. 
16. 2 ; Nissen, It. i. 470. i). 

The number, 300,000, though repeated by Diodorus (xi. 20) follow- 
ing Timaeus (?), may be only an effort of Siceliot patriotic imagination 
unwilling that Hamilcar should have less troops than Mardonius 
(H. ix. 32), as the 3,000 transport-ships equal in number those of 
Xerxes (vii. 97, 104), though 200 triremes are likely enough (cf. 
Meltzer, Karthager, i. 193). 
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T^v ^Awwvoi. According to Trogus Pompeius (Justin xix. i) 
Hamilcar was the son of Mago. 

patnKia: i.e, suffete. Aristotle distinguishes ‘the kings* from 
the generals (Pol. ii. ii), but the offices seem to have been held 
together in great emergencies (Diod. xiii. 43 ; xiv. 54). He com- 
pares the suffetes to the Spartan kings, save that the office was not 
hereditary, but elective (cf^. kqt apbpaya6ir)Vy ch. 166). Nepos dis- 
tinctly declares (Hann. 7) there were two suffetes elected annually, 
and this is confirmed by their comparison with the consuls (Liv. 
XXX. 7) and the parallel case of Gades (Liv. xxviii. 37). For full 
details cf. Meltzer, op, cit, ii. 6^-72, 482-7. 

166 Both H. and Aristotle speak ^as if the coincidence was accidental ; 

cf. Poet. 23 &cr 7 r€p yap Kara rovs avrovs \p 6 pove rj r* ev 'SaXaplvi 
iyiviTo vavpax^ci ^ai 17 iv 2iK€\ia Kapxv^ovibnv paxo^ ovhtv irphs t 6 avTO 
crvvTiivovcrai reXof, but Diodorus, who (xi. 24) dates the battle of 
Himera to the same day as Thermopylae, asserts there was an 
alliance between Persia and Carthage (xi. i ; Timaeus ?). 6 fie 
!Sipir)s . . . di€7rp€(r^€v(raTo rrphs Kapxrj^oviovs irepl Koivonpayias, kqX 
(TvvtdtTQ 7 rp 6 s avToifs &aT€ avT^v pep eVt rovff t^p ‘EXXafia KaroLKovPras 
^EWrjpas arTpareveiPf Kapx^l^opiovs de rots avrols peyaXat 

Trapa(TK€va(Tu(T 6 ai dvpdpets, Kai KarairoXeprjaai tov 9 tS>p ^EXXrjvcdP irepl 
2 iKeXiap KoX ’IraXiW olKovvras, This is supported by Ephorus (fr. in 
ap. Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 146 ; F. H. G. 1. 264). ’Ek fie Ilepo-aiv /cal 
^oiPLKoyp TTpecr^eij Trpof Kapx^J^opiovs (Trapayei/ccr^ai) npoardertropras w? 
nXelcrrop fieoi aroXov' jh ^LKeXiap fie ^abi^eip Kal Karaarpeyirapepovs rovs 
rd Ta>p *EXX^p(op (ppopovpras rrXeip eVi JleXoTrdpprjtrop, Though neither 
of these two versions of the alliance can be traced back beyond the 
fourth century, their divergence in language is rather in their favour 
as suggesting an independent origin. Nor is the langunge of Ephorus 
unsuitable. The great king would very probably treat the colonists 
of his Phoenician subjects as though he were their sovereign, and 
the Carthaginians might not care to dispute the form so long as 
they secured the real advantages of an alliance. We cannot safely 
argue from the silence of H. and Aristotle that they were ignorant 
of any co-operation, much less that it did not exist in fact. 
The enemies of the Greeks would naturally plan a simultaneous 
attack, and in concerting their plans the Phoenicians would be 
useful intermediaries. The alliance may then be accepted (with 
Meltzer, Freeman, Busolt, E. Meyer, and Grundy) as against the 
doubts of Duncker, Beloch, Hauvette, and Macan. 

€v Txj SiKtXiifl. H. is equally vague in 167. i . The battle was near 
Himera (Pind. Pyth. i. 79), 

167 According to Diodorus (xi. 20 f.), Hamilcar, after losing through 
a storm his cavalry and chariots on his voyage, landed at Panormus. 
Thence he marched to Himera and, after a victory, besieged the 
town, which was defended by Thero. Gelo coming to its aid with 
50,000 foot and 5,000 horse, surprised and captured many 
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■ Carthaginian stragglers. Then hearing that Hamilcar expected a 
force of cavalry from Selinus, he sent his own horsemen to personate 
them. These troops slew Hamilcar at the beginning of the action, 
while he was sacrificing, threw the Carthaginian army in the sea- 
camp into confusion and set fire to the fleet. Meanwhile Gelo fell 
on the main Punic army near the land-camp, and after a stubborn 
fight slaughtered the enemy to the number of 150,000. This 
account (given in detail by Grundy, pp. 422-5) is irreconcilable with 
H. as to the time and manner of Hamilcar’s death (cf. Freeman, 
ii. 186-99, 518-22), and shows clear signs of rhetorical exaggerations 
in the number of the slain and in the account of Gelo’s stratagem, 
which is compared with that of Thefni stocks. On the other hand, 
the two camps and the burning of the fleet (cf. Polyaen. i. 27) 
look like genuine local tradition. Probably Timaeus overlaid such 
a tradition with his own rhetoric. The account is regarded as 
untrustworthy by Meltzer, E. Meyer, Beloch, and Busolt, though 
accepted by Curtius, Duncker, Holm, and Grundy. 

1 oIk6ti. {sc. \6yo)): cf. iii. ill. I Xoy« oIkotl 

(TupaTa SXa. The practice of burning the whole body of the 
victim was originally common to the Phoenicians and Jews 
(Porphyr. de Abst. iv, 15 ; Lev. vi. 23); later the Carthaginians, 
like the Greeks, burnt only certain parts (cf. Meltzer, op. cit. 
ii. 147-9), older ritual might naturally be followed on so 

great an occasion. 

2 For the Oriental self-immolation of the Piinip version cf. i. 86 n. 

ol Bvov<n. Hero-worship seems to have been as unknown to the 

Phoenicians as it was to the Egyptians (ii. 50. 3) ; nor even if 
Hamilcar’s self-sacrifice was regarded as heroic could it account 
for a cult in all colonies. Hence Movers and Meltzer suggest 
that H. has confused Hamilcar=Abd-Melqart, servant of Melcarth, 
with the Phoenician god Melcarth, whose worship is closely con- 
nected with such passing through the fire. Compare Moloch, and 
the story of Dido. 

pyi^ipara : probably pillars like that in the temple of Melcarth at 
Tyre (ii. 44. 2). 

168-71 Fruitless embassies to Corcyra and C 7 'ete {with excursus on Minos 
in Sicily), 

168 3 Svvapiv ovK Aax£<rTT)v : so in 433 B.C. The Corcyrean orator at 

Athens says vavriKov t€ KeKTr^fitOa nXrjv rov nap' vfiiv n\(larov fThuc, 

^ i. 33 ; cf. i. 14). They had 120 ships in 435 B.C. (Thuc. i. 25^ 

4 The Etesian winds (cf. ii. 20), which are said to blow very hard 
off Cape Malea from the north-east (cf. vii. 188 ; viii. 12), lasted 
for about forty days in August and September. The battle of 
Salamis took place about Sept. 25. 

*ft“is remarkable that the Corcyreans are not taunted by the 
Corinthians (in Thuc. i. 37-43) with this instance of selfishness 
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and double-dealing. But the dislike and suspicion felt by the rest 
of Greece for the western island is patent. The Corcyrean envoys 
themselves admit that their traditional policy of splendid isolation 
has proved a failure. Thuc. i. 32 mpt€arTrjK€p fj boKovara Tjfi&v Trpdrf- 
pay (r(o(p>po(rvvrif to pij iu dWorplq ^vfipa^iq rfj rov n^Xas yvoipjj f uy/ctvfiv- 
vevtiPf vvv d^vXia /cal daB^peia (paipofiepr], Munro (J. S. xxii. 323) 
charitably suggests that the Corcyreans may never have promised 
to do more than protect the southern Peloponnese from attack, if 
the Persian admirals detached a squadron for the purpose ; then 
their subsequent neutrality caused their absence from the line of * 
battle to be misinterpreted. But it seems more likely that Corcyra 
did aim at avoiding comprom'^/sing alliances, and was loth to send 
her navy to resist the Persian, when she inight so soon need it for 

' her own defence against the Carthaginian. 

1 Koivjj. The island was divided between a number of city-states. 

apfivov . . . yivcTai : the regular form of inquiry; cf. i. 187. 2, 

iv. 15. 3, &c. ; Thuc. i. liS ad fin, 

2 ‘ Fools, do ye find ought to complain of in the woes brought on 
you by Minos in his wrath for the help ye gave Menelaus ? ’ The 
god by an ironical question (for pepcjjopm ironically used cf. viii. 
106. 3 ad fin,) reminds them how they had suffered in the past for 
similar conduct. The words Tipaprjpdrcop Mlpm enepylre pr)vl(i>p 8nKpv~ 
para seem to have been taken as they stand from the oracular 
response (cf. iv. 163. 3 ; v. 79. i n. ; vii. 178. 2). Stein and Busolt 
(ii. 658 n. 6) suspect, it of being a later forgery, like the response to 
the Cnidians (i. 174. 5), mainly because it is in iambic metre. H. 
clearly believed it genuine, and probably for that reason does not 
blame the Cretans for refusing help. Doubtless the lying Cretans 
would have had no scruple in inventing later an oracle to exculpate 
their conduct ; but that here given is of the same tenor as the better 
attested response to Argos (ch. 148), and may well be in substance 
genuine. 

I 5 tKavCt]v. While Beloch (i. 178) and Nissen (i. 548) maintain, after 
Niebuhr, that Sican and Sicel are mere variants of one name and 
one race, Freeman (i. 472 f.), who has converted Holm (Cl. R. v. 
423), strongly argues that Thucydides (vi. 2) and Philistus (ap. Diodor. 
V. 6 ; fr. 3, F. H. G. i. 185) are right in saying that the Sicans are 
Iberians, though they claimed to be autochthonous (Thuc. /.c.; 
Timaeus ; fr. 2, F. H. G. i. 193). It seems clear that the Sicels were 
later immigrants from Italy who drove the .Sicans to the west of 
Sicily, and were in turn pressed by the Greeks into the centre and 
north of the island. 

Minos found Daedalus in Camicus, the city he had built for 
Cocalus the Sican king. He was hospitably received by Cocalus, 
but enticed into a warm bath and there slain by the king or his 
daughters. Of Sophocles’ play the KapUioi but two small fragments 
remain. For later versions cf. Diod, iv. 79 ; Strabo 279. 
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noXCxvi) : a small place near Cydonia in Western Crete on t|ie 
north coast ; cf. Thuc. ii.'Ss. 

npokto-ot : high on the central plateau near the east end of Crete. 
Two ‘Eteocretan* inscriptions have been found there in recent 
excavations (J. H. S. xxi. 340). That these two cities took no part 
in the expedition is no historical tradition, though it may have been 
derived, like the notice of the newer colonists, from Praesus (cf. 
1 7 1. 1), but merely an inference from the fact that their inhabitants 
belonged to the pre-Hellenic ‘Minoan* race (Horn. Od. xix. 176 ; 
Strabo 475, 478), and therefore presumably had not be^ affected 
by the migration preceding or following the death of Minos. The 
words <rToX<p fi€ya.\<a imply a large rhigration which left Crete empty 
(cf. 1 71. 1) ; this hypothesis explained the disappearance of the 
‘ Minoan* people, and the existence as early as Homer of Achaeans, 
Pelasgians, and Dorians in Crete. For other Minoan traditions 
cf. i. 171-3 ; iii. 122 nn. 

KapvK^s (Strabo 273, 279) may perhaps be placed at Caltabelotta 
(cf. Freeman, i. 503), if that stronghold on the hill be within the 
territory of Acragas (Diod. iv. 78). 

Later writers (Paus. vii. 4.6; Steph. Byz.) inaccurately substitute 
or^'lvvKop (cf. vi. 23. 4n.). Freeman (i. 113, 502) believes that 
this whole legend grew up in Acragas, the existence of Minoa 
(cf. v. 46. 2 n.) suggesting the presence of Minos (but cf. iii. 122. 2 n.). 
Thero is said to have sent back to Crete the supposed remains of 
Minos (Diod. iv. 79). *. 

2 ‘Tpit^v. Probably the Uria of Strabo (282) (modem Oria), on 
a ridge between Tarentum and Brundisium, still containing in his 
day the palace of an early king, not Veretum, close to the heel of 
. Italy, cape Leuca ; cf. Nissen, Ital. ii. 875, 884. lapygia (cf. iv. 99) 
I is the promontory south of Tarentum and Brundisium, the Messapii 
being the tribe nearest Tarentum (Nissen, op, cit. i. 539-40). 

^ Other accounts make these Cretans found Brundisium ( Strabo 279, 
282) and even cross the Adriatic and Illyria, to settle on the Thermaic 
gulf as Bottiaeans (ch. 123. 3). 

1 This disaster is dated by Diodorus (xi. 52) to the year 473 B. c. 
^ It was to some extent balanced by a Tarentine victory over Messa* 
« plans and Peucetians (Paus. x. 13. 10). Probably Micythus made 
alliance with Tarentum in the hope of opposing a barrier to the 
growing power of Syracuse. 

4|^6vos 'EXXtjwk^s jilyvorTos. The phrase makes it certain that H. 
did not live to see the destruction of the Athenians in Sicily which 
\ Thucydides (vii. 85) describes in similar terms ; TrAfltTror yap 
<I>6 pos ovtvs Kai ovbeviis iXdacrfov tS>v ip tw TroXt'/xw toi;t 6> cyeVfTO. 

T^v Ao-twv : partitive genitive with 01 ; ‘so many of the citizens,’ as 
vi. 58. 2 ad fin, ; ix. 94. i ; i. 67. 5. 

4 oU^Tvis . . . I^CTpoTTos : translated by Pausanias (v. 26. 4) SovXos* 
teal ra/itay ra>p ’Ava^tXa (cf. vi. 1 37. 3; viii. 75. l) and by 
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Justin ‘ servus spectatae fidei \ but though this might be the meaning 
of the word, okerijf is certainly in the plural used for the ^Vhole 
familiiiy free-born as well as slave (viii. 4. 2, 44. i, 106. 2,142.4), and 
is di-stinguished from fiouXos by Plato in the Laws, &c. It is unlikely 
tjhat a slave (or even a freedman) should add his father’s name on 
his offerings at Olympia {v. inf.) and call Rhegium and Messana 
his fktherland (Pans, l.cf Probably he was a low-born dependant 
of Anaxilas (cf. IMaeandrius, iii. 142). For eV/rpoToy cf. the •case of 
Aristagoras at Miletus (v. 30. 2), and again Maeandrius (iii. 142. i) 
€mTf) 07 raLT)v irapa HoXvKpuTios rqv dpx^']^j ^^d Theras. iv. 147. 2. 

MicythusVas clearly regent of Rhegium and Messana for the young 
sons of Anaxilas. * 

(Kirecrtov. Paus. /. c. antuiv q^^oiro. According to Diodorus (xi.66), 
after Micythus had been regent nine years (476-467), his wards, 
instigated by liiero, demanded an account of his stewardship. 
Through this, his honesty was so strikingly proved that they begged 
him to keep on the administration, but Micythus, preferring to 
retire, lived in honour at Tegea till his death. This is a little 
inconsistent with H.’s iKTreautp. 

The offerings of Micythus at Olympia seen by Pausanias (v. 26) 
were in three groups, comprising in all fifteen figures (besides some 
removed by Nero) by Argive sculptors, Glaucus and Dionysius. 
PTagments of pedestals have been found bearing inscriptions 
restored by Roehl, 1. G. A. 532, 533, and better by Kaibel (Hermes, 
xxviii. 60), showing that the offerings were made for the recovery of 
his son from sickness. 

MUvdos 6 Xolpov 'Fr]y7p]o9 K[at foiKioiv iv 

rdyaXpara rdSe dcots d]viO[^]K€ 7rd(Ti]v Kai Beats ndants" 
naidos de voerov ^Oivdba voaeovros xp^l^driov d(T<ra foi nXelcna 
iyev[€TO dui/ardv] 

i lr)Tpois daTravrjdevrcJVj is ’OXvpTTtf^i'] iXOiov eneiTa ev^dpev- 
oSy &s foi 6 Trats itrdidr] dviOijKev] 

171 1 TptTX) 7€V€xi. In Homer (II. xiii. 451 f. ; Od.xix. 178!.), Idomeneus, 

the leader of the Cretans before Troy, is the son of Deucalion the 
son of Minos. For his exploits cf. II. xiii. 330-539. 

2 Xt|i6v T€ Kal Xoip-ov. This alliterative jingle is found in Hesiod, 
''Epya 243 Xip6v opoii Kai Xoipov I cf. Thuc. ii. 54. For such visitations 
cf. iii. 65. 7 n. 

TpiTovs : this third population must be the Dorians. 

172-4 Failtire to hold the pass of Tempe hands over Thessaly to the 
Persian. 

72 I dvaYKattis, ‘ un^er compulsion at first’; afterwards (174) 

ipr}bi(Tav npoOvpwsy but they showed by their summons to the loyal 
Greeks that they did not approve of the intrigues of the Aleuadae. 
For these cf. ch. 6, 130, and for H.’s attitude towards the Thessalians 
Introd., § 30 e. 
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-rrpoPovXot (cf. vii. 1 45 n.). Presumably these Probouloi settled 
the general plan of campaign, which was determined by political as 
well as by military considerations. They are distinct from the 
separate councils of admirals (at Salamis) and of generals (at 
Plataea), which are merely advisory to the Spartan conun anders- 
in-chief fcf. Macan on ch. 145). 

3 ouBafxd -ydp dSwacri-ris : for the yvcofxt] cf. viii. III. 

173 I ’AxavCTjs isc. Trjs <PdL(^TiHos) ; cf. 132. i n. and 196-S. 

2 to-TpaT-^j-yce. The command in war w^as a royal prerogative (vi. 
56 n. ; Ar. Pol. vi. 14. 2f., 1285 a), but on distant or less important 
expeditions, it was* at times given to private Spartans, e. g. Anchi- 
molius (v. 63) and Prasidas in Tnrace. Possibly the number of 
Spartans sent to Tempe was not greal», for Sparta was unwilling to 
send large forces so far from home (ix. 8 10). For Ei-aiVeros 
Diodorus (xi. 2) reads 'S^vveros, surely ])y a clerical error (J. H. S. 
xxii. 305 n.). The polemaixhs were, next to the king, the highest 
Spartan officers (Thuc. v. 66), commanding the \oxoi at Mantinea 
in 418 n.c. (d'hiic. v. 71), and later the iiopm (Xen. Hell. v. 4. 46). 
Plutarch (de I\lai. 31 ; Mor. 864) adds 500 Thebans under Mnamias. 

3 For Alexander cf. v. 17-23 nn.; viii. 136 40; ix. 44, 45. 

4 dW-qv : on the passes leading into Thessaly cf. ch. 128. i n. Had 

there been only the mountain path ox^r southern Olympus the 
Greeks could very well have held it as they did Anopaea (ch. 2 1 7), 
hut Xerxes might and piobably did use the more distant passes of 
Petra and Volustana. Cf. Api>. XX, § 4. * 

174 €v ’ApvSw. Xerxes would seem to have been at Abydos during 
May (ch. 37. i n.}. 

XpTicrtpwTaTow. I'he d’hessalians were useful as guides (viii. 31 f.) 
and fought at Plataea (ix. 31 f.). 

175-8 77ie position of the iirce/cs at rhennopylae a7id Arte/nisii/n: 
described. 

175 i crT€ivoT€pT]. In two pUiccs d'hcrmopylae is d/xa^iros /lovyr^ (176.2). 
The average breadth of d’empe between Mount Ossa and the 
Peneius is about 150 feet, but in many places the river leaves so 
little room that the modern road has been cut through the rocky 
slopes of Mount Ossa. The way must have been very rough 
though not impassable in 48or>.('. Herodotus clearly means to 
insist on three points of advantage at Thermopylae : (i) there was 
only one pass (cf. 173. 4), and that was both (2) narrower than 
Tempe, and (3) nearer home. 

2 yTis Ti\s ‘IcTTtaiwTiBos depends on 'ApTepiaiov. The north of Euboea 
is the territory of Histiaea (viii. 23. 2). The name Histiaeotis was 
also given (of. i. 56. 3 n.) to the land of the Perrhaebi in N. Thessaly 
(ch. 128. I n.). 

Tavra : i. e. Thermopylae and Artemisium. The fleet at Arte- 
misium guarded not only the Euripus (ch. 183, l ; viii. 15. 2), but 
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176. 1-3 

‘ the only landing-places ^vhich give practicable access to the 
interior of the country north of Marathon’ (J. H. S. xxii. 304). 
Munro (J. H, S. xxii. 312) further brings out admirably not only 
that ‘Thermopylae could not have been held without Arteiiilsiuin, 
for it would have been at once turned by the enemies’ fleet, but 
also that Artemlsium was useless without Thermopylae, for the 
Persians would never have attacked the Greek fleet but simply 
sailed past it outside Euboea, if the land road Lc the Isthmus had 
been open. All they wanted was to get their army and fleet to the 
Pcloponiifse at the same time’. Cf. also App. XX, §§ I, 3, and 5. 

1 toOto ‘ firstly,’ answered by ^ av (2) ; eft iii. 106. 2. 

TO ’Aprep-io-iov. The construction is loose, "ApTefjLicnoy being put 
forward as the main subjec 4 of the following description. It was 
a beach looking northwards towards Olizon. The name no doubt 
comes from the temple of Artemis Proseoa (cf. ?>//., Plul. Them. 8). 

2 TpT^xfs is used by H. for the city elsewhere (ch. 199, 201, and 
probably 203. 2), but here for the country Trachinia (ch. 199, 201 ; 
viii. 31), as also in vii!. 21. i, 66. 1 ; and Time. iv. 78, v. 12, 51. 

Tfjs aXXT)s. By an idiomatic compression the ‘narrowest part’ is 
included in the rest of the country with which it is really con- 
trasted. Cf. Tac. Agr. 34 ‘ ceterorum Britannorum fngacissimi ’ and 
Milton’s ‘fairest of her daughters Eve’. Though there is a verbal 
contradiction in saying ‘ the pass through Trachis where narrowest 
is fifty feet broad, yet this is not the narrowest point but before and 
behind where it is o»]y some six feet ’, the meaning is pretty clear. 
Herodotus is first describing the best known and most defensible 
part of the pass, ‘ the Middle Gale,’ near the Phocian wall and 
the little hill where the last stand was made (ch. 225), which was 
about fifty feet wade ; and then inconsistently adds further statements 
as to the western and eastern gates, in front of and behind the 
pass proper, where there was in his day but just room for the road. 

fMacan’s suggestion that H. meant by r; din ea-nSos the 

entirely different pass up the gorge of the Asopus into Doris (cf. 
viii, 31 n.; vii. 1990.) is impossible.] 

H.here give^ us in broad outline a general description, reserving 
details for ch. 198-200, chapters which should be studied in con- 
nexion with this. But the main points arc here. The pass between 
mountain and sea has at either end an extremely narrow gate ; 
the w'estern gate, however, near Anthela, could be easily turned by 
crossing a projecting spur of the mountain, the eastern near Alpeni 
(ch. 216) is clearly behind the Greek position. In the three miles 
between them lay a double amphitheatre contracting about half- 
way at the Middle Gate ; this is the true Thermopylae where are 
the hot springs and the Phocian wall (cf. 241 n.). For a full descrip- 
tion cf. Grundy, p. 2S4 f. 

3 Clear and good as is this description in general, the direction of 
the coast is wrongly given. H. evidently thought that the road 
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through the pass ran from north to south, since he here describes 
various features on either side as lying east or west of it, and later 
(ch. 199, 200. I, 201 ad yin.) speaks of points on the road as lying 
north or south of each other. In reality the coast and road bend to 
the east nearTrachis. But the error is natural if, as appears likely 
from the route-map given (ch. 198-200), and from the expression 
‘ before ’ and ‘ behind’ Thermopylae (§ 2), II. visited Thermopylae 
while on a journey from the north to Greece, since the road from 
Lamia runs due north and south across the plain, and the bend in 
the ancient road may have been more gradual than that in the 
modern. Macan i*j surely wrong in doubting whether H.*had been 
at Thermoi)ylae ('cf. Grundy, Quart! Rev.,vol. ccii, p. 136). 

The head of the Maliac gulf has now,rcceded about four miles, and 
the pass itself is now separated from the sea by a tract of marshy 
ground a mile or more in width formed of the alluvial deposits 
brought down by the rivers and encircled by the precipitous sides of 
Mount Oeta and Callidromus (cf. ch. 198; Strabo 428). Even now, 
however, between the Asopus and tlie Middle Gate of Thermopylae 
the ground to the left of the road is impassable marsh. For H.’s 
sea and marsh cf. Liv. xxxvi. 18 Moca uscjue ad mare invia palu- 
stri limo ct voraginibus ’. 

OepfjLd AovTpd. Tlie hot springs, which are copious and over 
120'' F. in temperature, rise on the side of Callidromus, a great cliff 
mounting almost sheer to a height of 3,000 ft. and on the edge of 
a great fan-shaped mass of stream debris. The stream, which is 
of a bright clear green (cf. Pans. iv. 35. 9), first enters the baths 
and then turns two mills (cf. (irimcly, p, 286). 

XvTpoi : two ‘ cauldrons' or baths devoted in ancient times one to 
male and the othc-r to female bathers ; cf. Pans. iv. 35. 9 yXdVKOTaTov 
fut/ alda vdo) j) (HTcifxfuoi to€p oerc ttov ttciv dXA* 6(tov Kdreiaiv 

Tt)v KoXvfiliijOpai/ ijvTLVa dyoud{ovirij' ol eTTiXiDptoi Xvrpovs yvpaLKeiovs. 

Warm springs were usually "HpdAcAem Xovrpa (Aristoph. Nub. 1051), 
l)eing treated by Athene or Hephaestus, according to different 
myths, to refresh the weary hero. So Peisander, ap. SchoL Ar. 
Nub, 1050 roj (V ep OeppiOTTvXrnTi Oed yXavKujTrcs ^Adr'jpij rrotet depp-d 
Xoerpd Trapd pijyptPi daXturaijs, 

'Fhe whole district was the scene of many incidents in the life of 
Heracles and of his death (cf. ch. 193. 2, 198. 2, 216 ; and Sophocles, 
Trachiniae). 

For the wall cf. cli. 208, 223, 225. 

'['he existing remains of wall foundations on the neck by which 
the first mound is attached lo the mountain side are believed by 
Clrnndy (pp. 288, 289) to be relics of a wall identical, at least in site, 
with the one which the Phocians built. It lies a little east of the 
Middle Gate and of the springs. It seems clear that the Phocians 
used the springs to channel (§ 4) the road in front, i.e. west of the 
wall, and so to hinder the Thessalian cavalry. 
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4 At this period Phocis no longer extended to the pass ; the 
^ Malians who dwelt west of it were dependents of Thessaly, and east 
of the pass the Locrians dwelt (cf. 216. l). But in old days the 
Phocians may have reached the Spercheius, as the names Anticyra 
and Trachis occur both in this region and in Phocis proper. Later 
the Phocians were driven out by Malians and Locrians, Joking even 
their northern coasts except round Daphnus. 

Cf. Thuc. i. 12 Boitoroi re yap oi vvv e^ijKocrTco eVfi f.‘Ta 'iXiov clXcaaii/ 

*'Apvr)s dvaarduret vtto QeaaaXiov Tt)v vvp ph BoicoTiaVf nporepov be 
Kabprjiba yrjv KaXovpivrjV coKiaav. 

Alo\C 5 a! d'. 95. in., 1 32. in. • 

1^17 IltcpCxi : cf.ch. 13111. ’ 

To-Opov. The contingents ^ent by the various Greek states to 
the allied army and fleet, as well as their representatives at the 
council of war, seem to have assembled at the Isthmus ; cli. 173. 4 ; 
viii. 71. 2 ; vii. 145 n. 

iy8 I StaTaxOcvTcs, ‘ to their two posts,’ i. e. Artemisium and Ther- 
mopylae. 

The oracle is said to have been (Clem. Alex. Stroinateis, p. 753, 
Potter) (w AeXcfwl Xl(r(T€crO' dp^povs kul Xiocop earni. For a similar 
oracle cf, ch. 189, and for their fulfilment ch. 188 f. ; viii. 12 f. 

2 The words e^ayyeiXavTes dOdvarop KareOepTo, making a hexa- 
meter, are probably a reminiscence of some poetical narrative of 
this event, or of a dedicatory inscription on a thank-offering at 
Delphi to the winds.. For similar reminiscences cf. ch. 169. 2 n. ; 
Verrall, Cl. Rev. xvii. 98 f. 

0vCi] : daughter of Cephisus (or according to Delphic legend of 
Castalius; cf. Pans. x. 6. 4) and mother by Apollo of Delphus. 
She was believed to ha\e been the first to sacrifice to Diimysus, 
hence the Attic and Delphic ivomen who served that god witli 
orgiastic rites were called Ovlai or OviddfS' (distinguished by Rapp 
from the purely mythological Maenads) ; cf. Pans. x. 6. 4. The 
name means ‘ stormy ’ (cf. OveXXa ) ; hence she is naturally connected 
at Delphi with the winds. 

79-95 Firs^ naval operatiems. Advance of the Persian fleet to Sepias 
(179-83). Estimate of the Persiaft fo 7 'ces {184-7). The three days' 
storm (188-91). I'he Greek fleet returns from Chalcis (183) to 
Artemisitan^ the Persian moves to Aphetae (192-3). The Greeks 
take a squadron of fifteen ships under Sandoces (194-5). 

179 'trapepake : intransitive, ‘ crossed over’ ; cf. Thuc. iii. 32 ad fin, H. 
wTites as if the whole fleet had taken the course followed, in fact , by the 
vanguard (ch. 183) of ten ships. One of these vessels is declared to 
have been Sidonian (viii. 92), and they were the best sailors(vii. 96. i ). 

cv0a : not close to the island but further north, on the line between 
Therma and Sciathos, opposite the mouth of the Peneius (ch. 182). 
unless indeed (Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 308; cf. Blakesley) the 
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180—183. 3 


' Phoenician squadron kept well outside Sciathos at first, and then 
approaching the channel between it and Magnesia from the south, 
drove the Greek look-out ships northwards. 

180 5 ta 8 <Siov : best taken as a strong form of de^iop (aicnop), laetissimztM 
omen captantes (lilakesley). They may have gone on the maxim 
‘ Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, that party triumphs in the 
strife’ (Scott), cf. Tacitus, Cierm. 10; but the act is more probably 
simply a sacrifice of the first-fruits of victory such as Procopius 
ascribes to the Scandinavian Thulitae (de Bell. Goth. ii. 15) ru>v 

llieloiV G'(fji(TL TO KaWlfTTOV al'df)Oi)7TOi i(TTlV OPTTe j) (IV doj)lu\oi>TOV TTOU^aaiVTO 

TTpoiTov. For human sacrifices among the Phoenicians cf. ch. 167, and 
among the Persians ch. 114. 2n. 

rdxa 8’ dv, ‘ perhaps he may have had his name to thank in part 
for his fate.’ For the construction cf. ix. 71. 4. For the importance 
of the name as an omen vi. 50; ix. 91 ; and among the Romans, 
e. g. in a delecfus, or other ceremony, C:c. de Div. i. 45, 

102 f.; Tac. Hist. iv. 53. 

181 <riv86vos pu(r<rivT]s : cf. ii. 86. 6. These appliances for the treat- 

(ment of wounds appear remarkable to (ireeks, whose own surgery 
was crude. 

183 I l''or lire signals cf. ix. 3. i n. 

TlP€poa-K6iTous : look-out men stationed on heights to observe the 
enemy’s movements, which was of course only possible by day (cf. 
ch. 192. I, 219. i). 

2 ipp-ci : a sunken reef ; cf. Thuc. vii. 25 and, Anacreon (fr. 39, ap. 
Hesych. ) aarifiuiv vnep (ppuTiou (j)op(vfxai. The Murmex or ‘ant-reef ’ is 
now called XiSapL or Lcftari, ‘the stone,’ The forethought of the 
Phoenicians in setting up a stone pillar on the reef as a danger-signal, 
is worth noting as a proof of «:areful reconnaissance. Clearly it was 
one of the duties of this squadron to make the way safe (d, mdapov) 
for the main body. 

3 Scyros, an island about twenty-three miles off the east coast of 
Fuboea, was then inhabited by the semi-barbarous piratical Dolopes, 
later driven out by Gimon. 

Cape Sepias is generally and rightly identified with the modern 
Cape St. (icorge opposite Sciathos. Mr. Wace prefers Cape Pori, 

■ but his reasons are not convincing (J. H. S. xxvi. 143-8). If Cape 
Sepias be Pori, then Casthanaea, which lay north of it, under Mount 
Pelion (Strabo 443),mustbe Keramidhi (Tozer, FI ighlands of Turkey, 
ii. 104); but if it be Cape St. George. Casthanaea may more pro- 
bably be placed at Zagora or Khurefto ('rarn, J. H.S. xxviii. 211). 

The voynge would seem to be 90-100 miles direct across the sea, 
or, if we allow for coasting, perhaps 120 miles (Cl. R. xxiii. 186). 
Such a distance would not be beyond the powers of a single ship on 
a long summer’s day, e.g. 15-16 hours. We are told that a trireme 
could be rowed from Byzantium to Heraclea (150 miles) in a long 
day {? 18 or 24 hours ; Xen. Anab. vi. 4. 2), and the second Athenian 
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trireme sent to Mitylene must by extraordinary exertions have 
accomplished the voyage of 210 miles in something like 24 hours 
(Thuc. iii. 49 ). Further, a merchant ship (vavs a-rpoyyvXr}) could, 
with an absolutely favourable wind, do some 150-160 miles in 24 
hours, e.g. from Abdera to the mouth of the Ister (nearly 600 miles) 
in four days and nights, i.e. a little more than 6 miles an hour (iv. 
86; Thuc. ii. 97). So, again, the voyage round Sicily (510 miles) 
takes not much less than 8 days (Thuc. vi. 1), while thal: from 
Thasos to Amphipolis, or rather Eion (50 miles), is reckoned at half 
a day’s sail (Thuc. iv. I04). These instances seem to prove that a 
single merchantman could do 6 miles an hour a‘nd a warship some- 
thing more, say 8 miles an hour. But single-ship voyages are no 
evidence for fleets, since th^ pace of a fleet is that of its slowest 
member. Now (Xen. Hell. i. 1. 13) Alcibiades took a whole autumn 
night and up to apuTTOp next morning (i.e. 16-18 hours) to sail with 
86 ships from Parium to Proconnesus (not 35 miles), while Agatho- 
cles (Diod, xx. 5) took 6 days and nights from Syracuse to Cape 
Hermaeuni (circ. 300 miles). Similarly, the voyages of Caesar's 
fleet from Lilybaeum to Ruspina (Hell. Afr. 34) and from Utica 
to Caralis (ch. 98) work out at 2 miles an hour or less, while those 
of Scipio(Liv. xxix. 27) and of Caesar (Bell. Afr. 2) from Lilybaeum 
to Africa, tliough regarded as quick and good voyages, work out 
under 3 miles an hour. The Athenian fleet in Sicily sailed 36 miles 
from Catana to Syracuse during the night (7-8 hours ; Thuc. vi. 65), 
and Philip V’s fleet of swift Illyrian lernbi when panic-stricken fled 
(Polyb. v. no) from the mouth of the Achelous to Cephallenia 
(circ. 180 miles) in about 36 hours ; these fleets in a great hurry do 
something like 5 miles an hour. It is true that Aemilius Paulus 
states (Liv. xlv. 41) that he sailed from Brundisium to Corcyra in 
9 Roman (i.e. 11 J English) hours, and that if Corcyra be the town 
this would mean 10 miles an hour, and if the nearest point of the 
island 8 miles an hour ; but this isolated and doubtful record time 
does not justify us in ascribing so high a rate of speed to the 
unwieldy JYrsian armada. Cf. (irundy and Tarn, Cl. Rev. xxiii. 
107 f. and 1 84 f. 

184 For a discussion of the numbers of Xerxes’ army and fleet cf. 
App. XIX, 2 f. Here we may remark that the moment chosen by 
H. for his enumeration is appropriate. The great host had now 
gathered to itself contingents from Europe, and had not yet suffered 
loss either in storm or battle. The separation of the description of 
the forces (ch. 61-99) from the estimate of their number indicates 
that H. found no numbers in the official Persian lists (cf. ch. 60. i, 61. 

1 n.). For the number of the triremes he relied on tradition (ch. 89), 
as also for that of the Asiatic land forces (ch. 60), but the enormously 
exaggerated numbers of the forces from Europe rest on mere con- 
jecture (185, I and 2) ; the over-estimate of the crews of the smaller 
vessels (184. 3) is a rough guess from the supposed number of such 
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185 


i vessels, and the addition to the armed force of an equal number of 
;! attendants (ch. 186) is a purely ^atuitous assumption. H. is clearly 
. dominated by the popular belief (c. 228. i ) that Xerxes led three 
million warriors against Greece. He makes no allowance for losses 
through sickness or desertion on the march. 

1 After 'rrX-fjOos Tjv (sc, toO arparov, ix. 96. 2) the numbers would 
natur^ly be given in the nominative, but the words rop ph . . . 
opiXovy &c., which repeat the idea, are put in the accusative as though 
dependent on the verb of the parenthetic clause wf . cvpio-Koa. For 
similar usages cf. i. 65. 4 ; 134. i. 

T^vpcv, answered*by toC Be TrcfoO (J4), gives the division into land 
and sea forces. The latter are then subdivided into native con- 
tingents (§1) and Persian marines (§ o). 

dpxaiov (cf. iv. 99. 2) : the original native crew in contrast to 
the added Persian Epibatae. 

8iT)KO(rCo\fs : 200 was the regular complement of a Greek trireme 
{viii. 17 ; Xen. Hell. i. 5. 3-7). 

2 imxwptwv imparfoiv. The most conspicuous instance is furnished 
by the Egyptians (ix. 32), but in most cases there would be native 
leaders and their body-guards aboard (ch. 98). They are not sepa- 
rately reckoned since they are included in the crew of 200. Since 
the primitive method of fighting at sea was by boarding (cf. ix. 98. 
2 ; viii. 90, 2 ; and especially Thuc. i. 49), every trireme carried a 
large number of marines, each Chian ship at Lade 40 (vi. 15. i), 
each trireme here 30 Persians, Medes, or Sacac (the best troops in 
the army, cf. viii. 1 13. 2), besides the native levies, though, if we may 
believe Plutarch (Them. 14), the Athenians at Salamis had only 14 
hoplites and 4 archers on each ship. Later sea captains aimed at 
sinking the enemv by ramming, after disordering them by the 
$i€KrrXovs (vi. 12 n.j. Accordingly the Athenians in the Pelopon- 
nesian war reduced the number of Epibatae on each ship to 10 
(Thuc. ii. 92 compared with ii. 102 ; iii. 91 with iii. 95 ; iv. 76 with 
iv. loi). 

3 TToiVo-*) ‘ putting them at’ (cf. § 4, and ch. 186. 2). 

5 Ti -rrA^ov — plus ffiifiusy i,e. on the average. 

irp6T€pov : cf. 97 ad Jin. The three thousand vessels there men- 
tioned included, besides penteconters, thirty-oared galleys, light 
boats, and horse transports ; now though a crew of eighty may be 
a reasonable assumption for a penteconter, counting in officers, 
sailors, and marines, it is far too large a number for the smaller 
galleys and boats. 

5 iji-irXecvv and are used of the crew, especially of the rowers 

in the hold of the ship ; iTrmkiuv and Inflvak of the marines on deck ; 
1 cf. viii. 1 1 9. 

H cK T^v vifjffwv : i. e. Thasos and Samothrace. The number of men 
■ rests (i) on the assumption that all the ships were triremes; (2) on 
^the conjectural and exaggerated number of ships (120). 
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; HaCovcs : cf. ch. I13 ; viii. 115 ; v. i. 2 n. 

’EopBoC once dwelt in the region Eordaea (Liv. xxxi. 39, 40; xlii. 
53) above Pella, west of Mount Bermius, near the sources of the 
Lydias, and Lake Begorrites (Ostrovo). Those who survived the 
Macedonian conquest were settled near Physca (Thuc. ii. 99) in 
Mygdonia, between the Axius and the Strymon. 

BoTTiatoi (cf. 123. 3n.), in Western Chalcidice round Olynthus; 
cf. viii. 127. 

Xa^x'-StKov ycvos: cf. viii. 1 27 n. BpvYot : cf. vi. 45. I n. 

nCcpcs : apparently a remnant who remained in the older Pieria, 
since the Pierians east of Strymon are included among the inhabi- 
tants of the Thracian coast cf. Thuc. ii. 99 ; ch. 112 n. 

IlcppatpoC : cf. ch. 128. I n. Evi-fivcs : cf. 132. i n., and for the rest 
132 f. 

oorot . . . vepovTai : according to ch. no, 115. 2, these should come 
under the naval forces. 

186 I aKOLToiai : * boats or cutters ' could hardly be used as corn-ships, 

more properly (191. i) they are styled oXKadc. 

In a Greek army (cf. ix. 29. 2) each hoplite was accompanied by 
an attendant (wvpeVt;?, ch. 229. i), who carried his baggage, pro- 
visions, and shield (hence vTrwo-TrtVrT;?, Xen. Anab. iv. 2. 20 ; Hell, 
iv. 5. 14, 8. 39), and each horseman by a groom to look after his 
horse. Thus the addition of an equal number of non-effectives was 
the rule for a Greek force. Nor need we doubt that the Persian 
king and grandees brought with them large trains of servants. But 
to suppose that all the barbarous tribesmen enumerated in Xerxes’ 
host brought each an attendant is absurd. The doubling of the 
sailors is based on the assumption that the crews of the transport 
ships were as numerous as those of the triremes. 

E^pStis 6 Aapeiov. The patronymic is added here not to distinguish 
this Xerxes from others of the same name, but to emphasize the 
dignity of the master of the great host just enumerated ; cf. iii. 66. 
2, 88. I ; vi. 137. i ; vii. i. i ; ix. 41. i, 64. i ; and Thuc. ii. I9, 34, 

47, ,71. &c. 

187 I Similarly the Athenians took with them to Sicily a-iroTroiovs ck twv 

. . . ^vayKacryiivovs i^^iaOovs (Thuc. vi. 22 ; cf. Thuc. ii. 78). 

Kwwv TvSikwv : cf. i. 192* 4 * n. 

2 'n^pwv : a minimum allowance for a man, as is shown by 

the words koX TrXeor ; cf. Horn. Od. xix. 27 ov yap aepyor dv€^0}iaL 
OS K€v €fi^s y€ I dwTrjTai. It is the allowance given to the 

Helots on Sphactcria, though the Spartans have twice as much 
(Thuc. iv. 16) ; cf. vi. 57. 3 n. 

H., who has been wonderfully accurate in his calculations hitherto, 
here makes a blunder in dividing. A choenix a day given to each 
of 5,283,220 men amounts (at 48 choenices to the medimnus) not to 
110,340 medimni but to 110,067^. He divided the 528 myriads 
correctly, getting the result 1,100, but in dividing the 3,220 by 48 he 
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put his penultimate remainder 340 in place of the true quotient 67^, 
as may be seen by doing the sum. 

48)5283220(1100671^1 

528 

3220 

288 

1340 
1 336 

For other errors of calculation cf. i. 300. 

188 Tarn (J. H. S. xxyiii. 212-15) regards the whole accouht of the 
storm as a blend of two irreconcilable stories. In one, the Persian 
fleet is rightly regarded as strung along the .little beaches of 
Magnesia, and the loss fell chiefly on the supply-ships driven ashore 
■ at many places from Meliboea to Cape Sepias (188. 3, 191. l) ; in 
the other, a poetical invention, Homer is closely imitated. The 
whole fleet comes to a harbour loo small for it, and is drawn up, 
wore Homerico irftdKpooa-aif and defended with a bulwark {epKos} 
of wreckage (188. i, 191. i). Further, the losses are greatly ex- 
aggerated. Even if we reject this hazardous analysis, we must 
recognize the patent imitation of Homer, and the evident exaggera- 
tion in the account of the storm and of the losses caused by it. 

I trpos Yti nyKvpfwv are opposed, the innermost row of ships 

was moored to the land, the outer rows swung at anchor. 

iTp6Kpoor<rat : probably ‘ with beaks turned sq^wards ’. Kpoacrrj — 
Koptri] head (cf. Kopvy, Kopvp^os) is used apparently for battlements 
(Horn, 11 . xii. 258, 444 ; and cf. H. ii. 125. i). Thus in iv. 152. 4 
the griffin-heads encircling the bronze bowl in the Heraeum 
stood out in relief. Here the ships are in eight row^s, and the high 
prows turned seawards stand out like battlements ; cf. II. xiv. 33 f. 

ov8f yap ovd' evpvt ntp ibvvr^craTO ndcras } alyin\6s vrja^ 

crrdvovTo de Xaoi’ | ro!» pa irpoKpQ(rcras €pv(rav, koI TrX^crav dnacryjs | r^iovo^ 
(TTopn paKpovj darov (rvv€€pya$ov axpat, which, as Eustathius observes, 
‘ vs completed and interpreted by this passage. The Achaean ships 
' were drawn up in parallel rows on the beach, row behind row 
landwards, just as the Persian ships here lay at anchor in eight 
rows off the shore. Aristarchus takes Kpdcra-ai as ‘ ladders *, and ex- 
plains that the ships in the Iliad were drawn up on the shelving 
beach one above the other, like the audience in a theatre, but the 
. explanation is inapplicable here. Schweighauser, however, would 
- construe ‘ in quincuncem dispositae*. 

^ diTuXtwTTjs : east. KaiKirjs (north-east) would be more exact (cf. 
Plin. N. H. ii. 121 ‘ Caecian aliqui vocant Hellespontiam ’). The icy- 
cold north-easter blowing from the steppes of Russia over the Euxine 
is meant. The Athenians living further south call it Boreas (north 
wind) ; cf. vi. 44. 2 ; vii. 1S9. 

3 Cf. Strabo 443 tit ’l-nvovs ronov rpaxvp T(i>u nfpi to UrfXiov . • • rpax^s 
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8' fO-Ttv 6 napdnXovs nas o tov Ur^Xiov dcrov (Trahlmv oyho^KOPTu' too-ovtos 
d* ccrri Kai roiovrot 6 rrjs ‘'Ocr^ri/f . pera^v be koKttos crrabitiav nXeiovtav ^ 
dioKoa-iav h © 17 MeXifioia, Ipni is directly under Pel ion, Meliboea, 
a considerable city (Horn. II. ii. 717) in a shallow bay (Strabo) at 
the foot of Ossa (Liv. xliv. 13). It is proved by inscriptions to be 
Thanatu, where there is a long stretch of beach (j. H. S* xxviii. 210). 

189 I dXXov : besides the two already given (ch. 140, 141). 

7a|jipp6v : here in its original meaning a relation by marriage, 
KrjbearrjSt affinis. Erechtheus, father of Oreithyia, was ancestor as 
well as king of the Athenians. The legend was that Boreas seized 
her, as Hades did Persephone, while she strayed in the fields picking 
flowers, and carried her off to his home in wintry Thrace, where she 
bore him two sons, Zetes and Calais, the Argonauts. For the 
rationalization of the myth ^f. Plato, Phaedrus, and Ruskin, Queen 
of the Air. 

2 Oreithyia evidently became a wind-goddess as Persephone became 
chthonic. The ordinary derivation from bpos and SvUlv (cf. ch. 178. 
2 n.) = montivaga is improbable. Miss Harrison (Myth. and Mon. 
Athens, lxxiv~ix) declares her originally a Nereid (as in Horn. II. 
xviii. 48-9), daughter of the old sea-king Poseidon-Erechtheus. 
Boreas courting the sea-nymph is the wind sporting among the 
waves. Later both she and her father become Attic. The popu- 
larity of the myth just before and after the Persian war is shown by 
its appearance on nine archaic vases (Paul. Wiss. iii. 727) and by 
its frequency on red-figure vases. 

ir€pl''A0wv : cf. vi. 44. 2, 3. 

3 ovK exw cliTfiv. This touch of scepticism is noteworthy (cf. ^ nXXws 
. . . eKQTTaarey ch. 191. 2). H. is only Sure of the Athenian belief. 

TXi<r<r6v. A field by the Ilissiis was the scene of the rape of 
Oreithyia, though others said the Areopagus. Plato ( Phaedr. 229 b) 
speaks of an altar to Boreas near Callirhoe ; cf. Pans. i. 19. 6 ; Strabo 
294 ; Harrison, op. cit. 224-6. 

190 v^as (jiT. fxaKpds) ^ triremes ; cf. viii. i. 2. 

Kal TovTov : for no man must hope for uninterrupted good fortune; 
cf. i. 30 n. 

axapis orvp,<|)®Pn ^viT€v<ra Trai5oc|>6vos. Since Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (iii. 21), in obvious imitation of this phrase, speaks of the 
victorious Horatius who slew his sister (Liv. i. 25, 26) as falling eh 
dxapiv (rvp(f)opdp ddeXcfydKTovopy we may suppose that the phrase (for 
which cf. i. 41. I ) refers darkly to the involuntary murder of his son 
(so Plul. de Mai. Her. 30, Mor. 864 c). 

191 1 «'n-Tjv dpi0p6s: cf.170.3. Stein points out that the consecutive clause 

dxrre ktX. must refer, not only to the words (riTayoiyu)v . . . dpiOpaSy but 
also to the loss of war-ships and crews specified in ch. 190. i. It 
looks as if the story of Ameinocles, noted in the margin by the 
author (or some early reader), had later been thrust into the text. 

2 For such sacrifices to appease the winds cf. ii. 119. 2, 3 ; Verg. 
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Aen. ii. ii6f. ; Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 3 ; Aesch. Ag. 1417 eBva-ep avrov 
iraiSa, (fjiXTarrjv ifioi | &8iv\ iiri^hov BpTjKmv ar]pdr<av and Paus. ii. 1 2. I 
(iv TiTavfi) ficofJLot iariv avipuav, i(f> ov rols dvipois 6 Up€vs fiiq vvkti 
ava wav iros 6v€i, dpa Si Koi rSXXa aTrSpprjra is ^66povs riatrapas^ 
rjpepovptvos tS)V irvevpdrcov t6 ayptoVf koI St) koI MrjSeias cas Xiyovffiv 
iirtpSas iwaSti, Frazer (ad loc^ distinguishes absolutely between 
these attempts to appease the wind by sacrifice and prayer, and 
attempts to subdue it by force or by magic (Paus. ii. 34. 2 n. and 
Golden Bough, i. 220 f.); but surely there are in many of these 
cases, and especially here, clear traces of magic. If yoijo-t be 
retained it must m^an ‘ by wizards ’, while means presumably 
sacro ululatu^ and KaraciSovres (folloived by the dative dvipcp) would 
seem equivalent to eVaftSw, ‘to sing a spell to ’. Magi 

as early as H. have begun to acquire ih western eyes the character 
of sorcerers (cf. (j)nppaK€vaavTtSy 1 14. 1 and App. VII 1 . 3). How deep- 
rooted this belief became may be seen from the use of the word and 
its derivatives, magic, &c., in Greek, Latin, and modern languages. 
Once more the words avros iOeXcav rather suggest as an alternative the 
compelling force of magic. 

T«T<ipTT[l T|fji«px|. It was proverbial that even a winter storm in 
that region never lasted three days ; cf. Ar. Prob. xxvi, 9, 941 a 20 
oS TTorf vvKT€ptv6s fiopias rpirov iKcro (piyyos. 

Thetis was unwilling to marry a mortal, but Peleus, taught by 
Chiron, held her fast, while, like Proteus, she took all manner of 
strange forms, among them that of a cuttle-fish (arjiria whence dicrr) 
^rjTTids), until she resumed her proper shape afid yielded, finding it 
was the will of Zeus. 

iga The clause Iloa-eiScwi/ov . . . vopl^ovres reads like a marginal note, 
thrust later into the text. The name ‘ Saviour ’ is given to many 
Olympian deities (e.g. Apollo), but most often to Zeus. 

193 I ttKpTiv. The south-west corner of Magnesia, Cape Aeantium 

(Plin, H. N. iv. 32), Tiaair] aKpr)^ Ap. Rhod. i. 568. 

2 Aphetae is generally placed just inside the Gulf of Pagasae near 
Cape Aeantium and opposite Cape Posidium, but Munro (J. H. S. 
xxii. 310) and Wace (J. H. S. xxvi. 145) would put it outside near 
Olizon. Pagasae was near the inmost recess of the gulf. 

The commoner tradition was that Heracles was left behind in 
Mysia on the Propontis, seeking for his darlings Hylas, who had 
been carried off by the Naiads. 

d4>if|<r€tv. The name Aphetae probably gave rise to the legend 
that the Argonauts put off from there. But since tradition was 
strong that the expedition started from Pagasae, a reason (vSpcvo-d- 
p€voi) must be found for putting in at Aphetae. H. regards the 
putting out into the high sea as the true u(f)(ais, not the voyage down 
the Pagasaean gulf ; Hellanicus (St. Byz.) naively assumed a double 
d<^€o-i9, Strabo (436) loosely calls Aphetae near Pagasae. 

194 I h atrd KvfjLTjs. Stein argues from the title Cnapxos that Cyme must 
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have been in 480B.C. the capital of the Ionic satrapy, which included 
Aeolis (iii. 90. i), but there is no clear evidence for a satrap of Ionia, 
independent of the satrap of Sardis (v. 25 n.). The title wapp^os, 
though it often represents satrap (iii. 70, 120, 126 ; iv. 166 ; ix. 113), 
is also used for the commandant ot an island (v. 27), a city, or fortress 
(vii. 105, 106, and perhaps vii. 33, 78; ix. 116), and for an under- 
governor (Thuc. viii. 16; e. g. of Aeolis, Xen. Hell. iii. i. 10) cf. 
Meyer, iii, § 29 n. Further, Cyme, at the time of the Ionic revolt, 
was ruled by a Greek tyrant, Aristagoras (v. 37), vho commanded 
its fleet in the Scythian expedition (iv. 138). Probably, therefore, 
Sandoce^was only governor of the town Cyme or of the district 
Aeolis. 

2 For a similar anecdote of f ambyses cf. v. 25. 

€s oIkov : cf. V. 31. 4n., and for the Persian law cf. i. 137. 

195 Alabanda is on the Carian Marsyas (v. 118. 1 n.) south of the 
Maeander. There are considerable ruins of it at Arab-Hissar, 
identified by coins found there. 

nA4>ov. Old Paphos and the temple of Aphrodite stood a little 
way from the sea at the modern Kuklia. For its history and 
antiquities cf. J. H. S. ix. 175 f., and for the temple i. 105 n. ; J. H. S. 
ix. 193 f. 

i<r0jji6v : cf, 145. 1 n. 

ig6~8 Xerxes in 'J'hessa/y and at Halus. 

196 0€croraXC*ns : in the narrower sense defined ch. 132. i n. ^ 

Kai 8 t| (= r]hr]^ iv. 102. i) Tptraios cannot mean on the third day 
after he entered Thessaly (Abicht ; cf. vi. 120), nor does the sense 
‘three days before’ (Schweighauser, Stein) seem satisfactory. It 
surely means ‘ on the third day after the arrival of the fleet in 
Thessaly’, i.e. at the Sepiad shore; cf. Diary in App. XX. 

Thessaly was famous for its horses (cf. v. 63), an emblem often used 
on the coins of its cities ; cf. Schol. to 11 . ii. 761 lirirov QforaraXiK^v 
AaKebatnoviav re yvpaiKa. Theoc. xviii. 30 apuari OecrcraXbs imros. 

* 0 v 6 x«vos (vii. 129. 2 n .). ’Hm8av6s (129. 2), like the Enipeus, rises 
in Mount Othrys. They join together in the Thessalian plain and 
then fall into the Peneius. The united stream, now the river of 
Pharsala, was called by the ancients sometimes Enipeus, sometimes 
Apidanus. H. names the western branch, now Sophaditiko, Api- 
danus, and the eastern, now Phersaliti, Enipeus. Further, since 
he limits the Apidanus to Achaia, he must have called the united 
stream the Enipeus. Thucydides (iv. 78) calls the western stream 
the Enipeus, as does Strabo 432. 

197 I *'AXos or "AAof, an ancient city (of the Myrmidons, Horn. II. ii. 
682) to the north-east of Mount Othrys, on the river Amphysus 
near the Pagasaean gulf ('cf. 173. i), was said to have been founded 
by Athamas (Strabo 433). Xerxes no doubt led his detachment 
from Larissa by Pherae to Phthiotian Thebes. If he marched 
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thence along the coast to Lamia, he must have passed Halus, if he 
turned inland by Itonus, he would go within 60 shades of it 
(Strabo, /. c.). 

cmxf^ptov Xoyov, ‘ a local legend.’ The story of Athamas, a tradi- 
tion of pre- Hellenic Minyan origin, is associated with both the 
homes of the race, Orchomenus in Boeotia and the shores of the 
Pagasaean gulf (lolcus). In Boeotia, 2J miles from Coronea, 
stood the shrine and statue of Zeus Laphystius, where legend 
said Phrixus had been saved by a ram from being sacrificed 
(Paus. ix. 34). Mount Laphystius stood over against Orchomenus, 
and on the opposke (eastern) side of Lake Copais there*was, near 
Acraephia (viii. 135. 1 n.), a 7re§tW * A^Oaiidimov (Paus. ix. 24. 3), while 
Mount Ptoon was named after Ptou% son of Athamas (Paus. ix. 
23. 6). Near Halus, too, there was a irtdloy . . . * ABafidvriov (Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 514 and schol.). 

Aa4>v<rTtou, * the devourer,’ from \a(f>v(r<T€ip l cf. "Aprf/ut? Aatppin, 
Paus. iv. 31. 7 ; vii. 18. 12. Human sacrifices were regarded by the 
Greeks as impious and only practised by barbarians (cf. iv. 103) ; so 
pseudo-Plato, Minos 315 b-d fi€v ov vdjxos eo-rlv dv6pd>rTovs 

Bv€ip aXX’ dpoaioPj Kapx^^oPLoi de Bvovaip (os ocnop xot popipop avToiSf 
Kal ravra €Pt.oi (iItkop Kal rovs avTa>p vUis rw Kpopcp, Plato, however, 
admits as exceptions ‘the sons of Athamas’ and the worshippers 
of Zeus Lycaeus in Arcadia ; cf. Paus. viii. 38. 7. At Orchomenus 
in Boeotia the priest of Dionysus Laphystius every year at the 
festival of the Agrionia pursued the young wom^tn of M inyan descent, 
known as Oleae, with a drawn sword, and within Plutarch’s memory 
had slain one (Plut. Mor. 299 F ; Quaest, Gr. 38). Again in Chios 
and Tenedos in early times a man was torn in pieces as a sacrifice 
to Dionysus Omestes (Porph. de Abstin. ii. 55), and for Attica cf. 
§ 3 n. Human sacrifices were frequent among the Carthaginians 
(cf. ch. 167 n. ; Plato, /. c.). The burning of their children in honour 
of Baal and Moloch was common among the Canaanites (Deut. xii. 
31 ; xviii. 9, 10), and the Israelites frequently relapsed into the 
abominable practice (2 Kings xvii. 17 ; Jer. vii. 31 ; xix. 5 ; xxxii, 
35). The kings themselves, Manasseh and Ahaz, made their 
children pass through the fire in the valley of Hinnom (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 3 ; xxxiii. 6), while the king of Moab when hard pressed ‘took 
his eldest son and offered him for a burnt-offering (2 Kings iii. 27). 
Frazer (Golden Bough, pt. iii (the dying God), ch. 6), argues from 
this and from Micah vi. 6, 7 ; Ezek. xx. 26, 31, as well as from the 
consecration of the firstborn among the Israelites (Exod. xiii. i, 12 ; 
xxxiv. iq) and the feast of the Passover, that the Semitic custom was 
to sacrifice the firstborn as here, but that the custom was mitigated 
by the permission to redeem the child (Numb, xviii. 15 ; iii. 44 f.), 
or by the vicarious sacrifice of a lamb (cf. also Gen. xxii. 1-13). 
In the legend here the ram that saved Phrixus points to the substi- 
tution of a ram for the human victim. So at Salainis in Cyprus an 
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ox took the place of a man, and at Syrian Laodicea a deer that of 
a maiden (Porphyry, de Abstin. ii. 54-6). At Potniae goats were 
substituted for boys (Paus. ix. 8. 2), and in a sacrifice^ Munychian 
Artemis for a girl. But the man rescued must hencefortnbe treated as 
under God’s ban and flee from his home ; cf. the Italic ver sacrum 
Festus, p. 158, and especially 379. The legend here is an explana- 
tion of the ancient ceremony, and an attempt to find a reason for 
an abhorrent worship in the wickedness of men (cf. inf,\ 

#pC£cp. Apparently his sister Helle was unknown in the earliest 
form of th^ myth. Again in the later writers it is Ino, the wicked 
step-mother, who by getting the seed-corn roastbd secretly caused 
a famine in the land ; she th^n bribed the messenger sent to 
inquire of the Delphic oracle^o say that the children of Nephele, 
the first wife of Athamas, must be sacrificed ; but they were saved 
by the ram with the golden fleece who bore Phrixus to Colchis 
(Apollodorus, i. 9. l). 

d€6Xo\;s. The word implies there was some feat to be performed 
(cf. i. 126. 2 ; iv. 10. 2), but H. writes obscurely here and elsewhere 
in the chapter, perhaps from sacred reserve. Possibly undetected 
entrance into the Prytaneion established the claimant’s right to the 
enjoyment of the consecrated land {t€^x€vos, § 4). 

2 XfjtTov (town hix\\) — drjfjL 6 a-iovj from Xecoy, \a 6 s I SO Xfirovpyta, 7 nunus 
publicu 7 }t, 

4 iv 8^ cor^XO-p : more exactly 8c ca-fpxofxepos d\i(TKr)Tai (cf. zu/.). PI. 
seems only to give iis«an account of the penalty involved in failure. 
The representative of the old Minyan house, if taken in the act of 
entering the town hall, was shut up there till the feast of the god 
came round, when he was led to the altar ; but apparently he was 
as a rule allowed to escape and a ram sacrificed in his stead. 
Henceforth, however, he must live in exile under the ban of the 
god, and if he returned, the ceremony was repeated, and in times 
of calamity the human sacrifice really offered (cf. sup. § i n.). 

ws t’ {sc. eXeyovj as with /xcrcVcira 8’ w?, § i). The natural order 
would be cTt 8c Trpds tovtoktl (cXcyoi/) a)f. 

If the text be sound i^r^y^ovro takes up the cXcyoi; already under- 
stood in the previous sentences, while the resumption of the 
singular instead of the plural fixes attention on the single victim in 
each particular case. 

3 In Hesiod’s Koae, Phrixus married lophassa, daughter of Aeetes, 
with whom he took refuge, and had four sons, Argos, Phrontis, 
Melas, Cytisorus (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1122). 

Ka 0 apfji 6 v : an expiatory offering or scapegoat, as at Athens (Schol. 
Arist. Eq. 1136) at the festival of the Tliargelia two men worthy 
of death were offered as (pappaKol, i. e. to make atonement for the 
people. The ceremony was annual, though perhaps the victims 
were only put to death in time of plague or famine. Athamas in 
this local legend is himself about to be offered, and so Sophocles in 
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his 'ABd^ias (TT€<f>avr)<j)opos represented him as led to the altar, a victim 
to the vengeance of Nephele, but saved by Heracles (Schol. Arist. 
Nub. 257 ).^ 3 ut in the local myth it would seem that he was to 
suffer not for his wrongful treatment of Phrixus (a motive apparently 
borrowed by Sophocles from the Epic poets), but for a famine or 
plague due to the wrath of Zeus with the whole house, since he is 
saved by the son of Phrixus, Cytisorus, who thus brings down the 
wrath of heaven on himself and his posterity. This return of 
Cytisorus is an expedient necessary in this form of the myth to 
make Athamas, who had lost all his children, the ancestor of the 
race. In the ordinaiy form of the legend, Athamas aftef the escape 
of Phrixus goes mad, shoots one •son Learchus, and forces Ino to 
throw herself and her other son M^licertes into the sea. Then 
he wanders over the earth till he finds a home in Thessaly in the 
Athamantian plain. 

’Axavwv : the men of the Thessalian Achaia ; in the days of the 
myth the Minyae. 

Ait]s (cf. i. 2. 2 ; vii. 1 93. 2). The land of Aeetes whose city was 
Kvra or Kvraia (hence Cytisorus). 

4 TO aX<Tos ; the sacred precinct of the shrine mentioned above (§ i). 

198-201 Topography of Thcmopylac, 

198 1 apnwTvs: cf. ii. 11, 2, of the Red Sea. In the Mediterranean 

‘ generally there is little or no tide, but in the narrowest part of the 
Euripus ‘at Chalkis, it causes so strong a current that the Greek 
steamers have at times to wait several hours before they can get 
through the narrow passage. At the head of the Malian gulf, where 
the shore is very low and flat, the phenomenon is peculiarly 
remarkable’ (Grundy, p. 277). For the topography in general cf. 
c. 176. 3n. 

TpTjxtvtai TTtTpat : cliffs west of the Asopus ravine, forming the 
face of Mount Oeta near Trachis. 

{2. 'TTpwTTj . . . ’AvTiKijpT]. Laiiiia is in Achaia. Anticyra (to be 
distinguished from the better known Phocian city on the gulf of 
Corinth) was apparently at the place where the road crossed the 
Spercheius, but not at the mouth, the muddy marshy shore being 
unfit for habitation. 

fj ’Evvrjvwv : cf. 132. 1 n. H. here gives us a route-map from the 
point of view of a traveller from Achaia (cf, ch. 1760.; Grundy, 
280), but we cannot test its accuracy as the coast-line and the 
courses of the rivers have changed since his day. The Dyras must 
be identified (Leake, Northern Greece, ii. 25. 6) with the Gourgo- 
potamo,and the Melas with the Mavra Neria (Black water). Now the 
two streams join in the middle of the plain and together fall into 
the Spercheius. In ancient times they were 2J miles apart where 
the road, which must have made a wide ddtour to avoid the swamps 
at the head of the gulf, crossed them (Grundy, p. 281). 
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KaiojA^vcp. Heracles was burnt to death on a pyre on Mount 
Oeta; cf. ch. 176. 3 n. 

199 Tpijxts. On Heraclea Trachis cf. Thuc. iii. 92 ; Liv. xxxvi. 22-4 ; 
Strabo 428 ; Paus. x. 22 ; Leake, N. Greece, ii. 24-31. Apparently 
the lower town lay on the Thermopylae road (Grundy, p. 282), five 
stades from the Melas, west of the Asopus ravine. Thucydides 
(/.r.) makes it clear there was no real change of site, but apparently 
in Roman times (Strabo, Paus. /. c.) the name Heraclea was confined 
to the fortified hill (cf. Liv. /. ^.) and the ruins of the lower town, 
six stades away (Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 313), were called Trachis. 

We shoflld expect a measure of length after eipvra'. ov, but if so 
the numeral is corrupt, as 22,(foo plethra = 420 miles. Hence 
Leake, Stein, and others takg it as a measure of the surface of the 
plain of Trachis (over 5,000 acres), in which the king pitched his 
camp (ch. 201). 

irpos pecrapppCtjv : really east ; cf. 176. 3 n. ‘ The defile of the Aso- 
pus issues abruptly on to the Malian plain nearly four miles west of 
the Western Gate of Thermopylae. Its bottom is merely formed of 
the stony river bed, at first some fifty yards wide, but rapidly con- 
tracting, until a little farther up the chasm it is only twelve feet 
wide between absolutely sheer cliffs from 700 to 900 feet high. This 
winding rift in the mountains continues for some three and a half 
miles from the entrance and then suddenly broadens out into a wide 
upland valley’ (Grundy, p. 261). The Asopus (or Karvunaria) still 
flows through the pla\p at the foot of the hills [rr^v vno^ptav) which 
bound it to the south, but now falls into the Spercheius, which has 
turned south through the alluvial deposit below Thermopylae. 

00 T The Phoenix is ^ a little stream which issues from the rocks of the 
west gate, whose bed is of a ruddy-brown colour, owing no doubt 
to its being impregnated with oxide of iron’ (Grundy, p. 284). It 
now joins the Spercheius rather more than half a mile below the 
point where that stream receives the Asopus. It is almost exactly 
fifteen stades from the Middle Gate and principal hot-springs at 
Thermopylae, 

5 t 5 pif|Tai. The word implies an artificially constructed road, pro- 
bably as now on a causeway (cf. ii. 124. 3 n.), contrasted with 6d6s 

r€Tp.rjp,€vr) (iv. 136. 2 11 .). 

2 Anthele was placed by Leake on a great accumulation of debris 
brought down by the stream which issues from the great ravine 
about half a mile west of the hot springs. But this site is impossible, 
for it is traversed in every direction by ever-shifting branches of 
the torrent, so that anything built on it would soon be carried 
away, and it would be excessively malarious. It should be placed 
on the fairly level piece of land just inside the West Gate, under 
the old Turkish cavalry barracks. The temples and the seats 
of the Amphictyons may have been above the village on the pro- 
jecting shelf of hill, where the barracks stand. (Grundy, p. 284.) 
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*A)i^iieT‘uo<n : cf. c. 21 3. 2 1). 

201 iv Txi 8i68i^: near Thermopylae proper (ch, 176. 2 n.), i.e. the 
Middle Gate, with their camp behind the restored Phocian wall 
(ch. 176. 3 f. n., 208, 2). The fighting took place in defence of this 
Middle Gate (ch. 223), though on the last day the Greeks at first ad- 
vanced into the broader part of the pass (ch. 223. 2), and finally fell 
back to the mound just behind the wall (ch. 225. 2). 

Poprjv, The points here given as north and south should be eagt 
and west; cf. 176. 3 n. 

202-7 The Greek armji under Leonidas at Thermopylae, * 

202 H. enumerates only 3,100 Peloponnesians. Elsewhere (viii. 25. 
i) he mentions Helots and seems to^imply (vii. 529. i) that each 
Spartan was attended by one Helot. But it is unlikely that the 
4,000 Peloponnesians of the epigram (vii. 228, i) are to be made 
up by adding Helots, whom neither the inscription nor the historian 
would be likely to include. Diodorus (xi. 4==Ephorus) adds 1,000 
Lacedaemonians, a number given also by Isocrates (Paneg. 90; 
Archid. 99), while Ctesias (Pers. 25, p. 70) blunderingly assigns 
that number of Perioeci, along with 300 Spartans, to Pausanias at 
Plataea, On the whole the addition of 900 or 1,000 Perioeci seems 
probable (Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 307). 

There was no connexion between Tegea and Mantinea, which, 
though lying near together on the upland plain of Tripolit^a (i. 66. 
2 f.), were always opposed to each other. Op Mantinea cf. Paus. 
viii. 8 f. with Frazer, iv. 201 f., and on Tegea (i. 66. 2 n.) Paus. viii. 
45 f. with Frazer, iv. 422 f. On Arcadian Orchomenus (to be dis- 
tinguished from the Boeotian, viii. 34, ix. 16) cf. Paus. viii. 13 with 
Frazer, iv. 224 f. ; on Phlius Paus. ii. 12, 13 with Frazer, ad loc . ; 
on Mycenae vi. 83 n. 

203 I •'iriKX'qTot «*y€vovTo = were summoned (ci. imKoKicravTo inf.) for 
the periphrasis cf. v. 63. 2. 

’OiroiJVTioi. H. only distinguishes, in Greece, Locri Ozolae (viii. 
52. 2) and Locri Opuntii (viii. i. 2), including in the latter the so- 
called Epicnemidii who lived nearest the pass. 

iravo-TpaTifi : as immediately threatened (cf. Thuc. v. 57). Pau- 
sanias (x. 20. 2) absurdly estimates them at ‘not more than 6,000’, 
Diodorus (xi. 4) more sensibly at i,coo. On the attitude of the 
Locrians cf. c. 132. 1 n. 

2 it apx'ns yivopivtp : siaiim nascent i. For the sentiment cf. i. 
31. 3n. ; v. 4. 2n. ; vii. 46. 3n.; Pind. Pyth. iii. 81 ; Soph. Ant. 
610-25. 

TpTixiva ; cf. 199. I n. Munro (J. H. S.xxii. 313) most ingeniously 
suggests that the Locrians (of whom we hear nothing after this 
muster at Trachis) remained there as a garrison. We are told 
(ch. 201) that Xerxes commands all north of Trachis. Again he 
argues that the defensible road up the gorge of the Asopus into Doris 
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(199 n. ; viii. 31 ; ix. 66. 89) must have been held to prevent Xerxes 
turning Leonidas’ position at Thermopylae. He concludes that the 
citadel of Trachis was for this purpose held by the Locrians since, 
as Grundy (pp. 262-4 ^‘) bas shown, the defence of Thermopylae 
on later occasions against Brennus in 279 B.c. (Paus. x. 20 f.) in 
224 B.c. (Polyb. ii. 52), in 208 B.c. (Polyb. x. 41, 42), and against 
the Romans in 191 B.c. (Liv. xxxvi. 15. 23, 24), regularly included 
the occupation of Heraclea. 

204 The full genealogy is given as a mark of the honour ; so of 
Leotychides (viii. 131), Alexander of Macedon (viii. 139), and 
Pausanias (ix. 64), while that of Xerxes is introduced dramatically 
(ch. ii). For this ancient mark of honour cf. Homer, II. x. 68 
naTpoOev ex y€V€r^9 6popd(<op dvbpa €Ka(TTOP, and H. vi. 14. 3 n. For 
the genealogy cf. Paus. iii. 1-3, who for Eurycratides substitutes a 
second Eurycrates (iii. 3. 5). Eusebius (Chron. vol. i, pp. 221-5, ed. 
Schdne) extracts from Diodorus a dated list from Eurysthenes to 
Alcamenes, said to be due to Apollodorus. 

A<a)v(8T]S. An Ionic form (cf. ’Apx^eXeo), ‘HTjyrjmXecjf AeojjScareo), for 
the Doric AQvibds ; Ads — \a6s or Xecoff). • 

205 I For Anaxandridas’ double marriage and two families cf. v. 40. 2, 

and in general v. 39-48. 

2 Tovs Kareo-Tewras : not ‘ of mature age ’ (Bahr, Grote, &c.) but 
assigned him by law ; cf. i. 67. 5 n. The usual number was sent, 
but in this case the king selected men who had children, so that 
even if they perished, no family might become extinct. For other 
300’s cf. i. 82 ; ix. 64! 

Xo*Yi<r<iji€vos, * whom I mentioned (ch. 202) when reckoning up the 
total’ (cf. 187. 2). 

3 p,ovvovs. The other allies were merely summoned (ch. 203) ; to 
Thebes Leonidas went in person and brought its contingent with 
him more or less under compulsion. On the Theban contingent cf. 
ch. 222 n., 233n, 

aXXa <f>povcovTcs : with other thoughts (i. e. Medism) in their hearts ; 
cf. c. i6k 2 ; ix. 54. I. dXXo(Ppop€opT(s would mean they were mad 
(V. 85. 2). 

206 I viT€pPaXXo(X€vovs, ‘ delaying ’ ; cf. iii. 76. 2 ad Jin, 

KApvcta. For this festival cf. vi, 106. 3 n. ; viii. 72. This year it 
took place just before the Olympic festival, which at that time 
lasted four whole days, i.e. in 480 Aug. 16-19 or 17-20, ending with 
the full moon Aug. 19 or 20. Leonidas’ march was apparently just 
before the Carneia, and the fighting at Thermopylae near the end of 
August (Busolt, ii. 673-4). 

207 H. here as elsewhere represents the Peloponnesians as selfishly 
indifferent to the fate of Greece north of the Isthmus. But he does 
not represent the panic, which may have been real enough among 
the men, as infecting the general. Still less does he, as in the case 
of the fleet, speak of actual retreat (vii. 183 ; cf. viii. 4. 9; App. XX. 7). 
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S08-9 The Persians before Thermopylae. Xerxes and Demaratus. 

208 3 Is this contemptuous disregard of the scout the counterpart of 

Xerxes’ dismissal of the Greek spies, ch. 146 ? 

209 3 For this adorning of the hair (208. 3) and other preparations for 

battle as for a festival cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. xi. 3, xiii, 8. 

210-12 The first two days' fighting at Thermopylae. 

iroXXol . . . <JvSp«s: cf. viii. 68. a I. The remark seems inapposite 
^of troops which fought on stubbornly all day through without suc- 
cess. Stein suggests it is a later addition by the author inserted in 
an inappropriate place. Gomperz (Her. Stud. ii. 85-6) would 
transfer it to the end of ch. 212, where it would be more suitable. 

2 11 ppaxvT^poKTi ; cf. v. 49. 3 n. ; vii. 61. I^. Diodorus (xi. 7) ascribes 
^ ^ Hhe success of the Greeks to the greater size of their shields, and H. 

elsewhere (ix. 62) brings out the superiority of their defensive 
armour. 

3 <|>€VYe<rKov The pretended flight of the Spartans drew the 

Persians on, and thus made their losses heavier than if they had 
been merelykkept at bay. 

212 I Onevfifvov. No doubt the king had a throne on the Trachinian 

heights as above Salamis (viii. 88, 90). 

AvaSpajAfiv, Meapt up ’ (ch. 15. i), a sign of fear (Horn. II. xx. 62) 
and of astonishment (iii. 155. 1). 

2 Kard tAJis . . . I0v€a, ‘ by tribes and regiments ’ ; cf. ix. 33. i ; and 
Kara reXfa, ch. 21 1 ad fin,., ch. 8l n. , 

Tt^v ArpairAv : mentioned ch. 175. 2, described ch. 216. 

213-25 The third day at Thermopylae. Hy dames' fiank march led by 
the traitor Ephialtes (213-18). Retreat of most of the allies (2 19-20). 
Final combat (223-5). 

213 I MTjXt€vsfrom Trachis(cf. ch. 214. 2). 

2 ItvXay^pov. The representatives of the various states or tribes 
which composed the Amphictyony were charged with the whole juris- 
diction of the League. They, along with the Hieromnemones, who 
administered the Delphic temple, met twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, at Thermopylae and Delphi (Hyperides, Epitaph. 8 ; Aesch. 
in Ctes. § 126; Strabo 420). The Pylagorae seem to have been 
replaced after 280 B. c. by ayoporpoi (C. I. A. ii. 551). That 
Thermopylae was the original meeting-place is shown by the names 
Pylagorae, Pylaea, which are applied to the deputies’ meetings 
at both places, and by the existence of a shrine there to the 
eponymous hero Amphictyon (ch. 200 ad fin.). It is also confirmed 
by the geographical position of the twelve ‘ surrounding ’ {'Aixcpi- 
Ktiovis =* 7 rtpiKTLov€s) tribes who belonged to the Amphictyony. To 
the incomplete list in Herodotus (vii. 132. in.) we may add from 
Aeschines (de Fals. Leg. 116) Dorians, lonians, Phocians (cf. Paus. 
X. 8, 2 ; Diod. xvi. 29; Busolt, i. 681 f.). As the Amphictyons 
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213* 3—216 

were primarily concerned with religion, the treachery of Ephialtes 
may have been regarded as an offence against the gods ; it may, 
however, be the earliest instance of Amphictyonic intervention in 
politics, later so ruinous. A meeting may possibly have been held 
immediately after the battle of Plataea (Bukatios, August-Sept.) 
479 B. c., but the spring meeting of 478 B. c. is probably the one 
meant. 

KaTTiXOe : returned home (v. 30. 4 ; cf. i. 60. 5), since Anticyra 
was a Malian city (ch. 198. 2 n.). 

3 The omission to fulfil this promise is the strongest argument for 
the view (Stein, Curtius, Kirchhofif) that H. intended to continue 
his work beyond 479 B. c. E.*Meyer has, however, shown (F. i. 
189!. ; cf. ii. 217) that a continuation beyond the transference of 
hegemony is impossible, and even one so far as this unlikely, in spite 
of Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfif, A. and A. i. 26 f. ; Wachsmuth, Einl. 
513. The omission is due not to any incompleteness but to forget- 
fulness; cf. Introd. § 14; Hauvette, p. 56!. ; Busolt, ii. 614. 

214 If there was a traitor, the proclamation of the Amphictyons makes 
it probable Ephialtes was the man, and so later authors held 
(Paus. i. 4. 2 ; Diod. (Ephorus) xi. 8), but the path must have been 
known to Thessalians (cf. ch. 215) in Xerxes* train. Cf. Ctes. Pers. 
24, p. 70 Quipa^ 6’ 6 QecrcraXos (cf. ch. 6. 2 n.) koI Tpax^vliov oi dvvarol 
KaWiddrjs re Kai Tipa<l>eppr]s irapijaav CTpaTidv exoPTCf, KaXeVa? 
S€p^T]S TOVTOV5 T€ KOI TOP Arjpapdrov Kai Tov *Hytav rbv ’E(^cVioi^ epaOtv 
a)p ovK hv TjTTTjdeUv oi ^aKedaipdviotf et /xj) KVKXwOeirjarau’ ^yovp^vcou be 
TMV bvo 5ia bvcr^drov crrpaTos^ UepcriKos bieXrjXvde pvpLabef 

rearaapes Kai Kara vwtov ylyvovrai rwv AaKebaipovicov, 

The argument seems to be ; ^ one might further urge against this 
view that Onetes was no Malian and so would not know the path, 
but this objection would have no weight, since he might have 
learnt of it if he had often visited the district.’ For eiSeiTj . . . av cf. 
i. 70 ad fin, 

aig TTepl Xvxvwv a4)<ls, ‘ the lighting of the lamps.’ For Greek notes 
of time cf. iv. 181. 3 n. 

dTpaw^v. The track is rough and narrow, and often steep and 
rocky (Plut. Cato 13; Grundy, pp. 301-3). 

ov8€v 1 bi. 78. 2. A meiosis for ‘ pernicious *, 

so long ago (cf. v. 88. 3 n.) had the path’s capabilities for mischief 
been discovered by the Malians. Stein would, however, take oiibh 
XPWT^ with eV/SoXi}, ‘ the uselessness of the pass for defence.’ 

216 dpx<rav piv dird tov ’Aaw-iroO 'irorapov. For the Asopus and its 
ravine cf. ch. 199 n. It is generally assumed that Hydarnes began 
by ascending t^e Asopus ravine, and these words, though they 
should not be pressed (as by Grundy, p. 299), favour that assump- 
tion. If so, Trachis must have been previously captured by the 
Persians (cf. ch. 203. 2 n.). But Pausanias (x. 22. 8) gives a different 
account : drpanos iari bid tov bpovs t^s OXrrj^y pia piv fj vnep Tpa;^tvoff 
88B-a • 225 Q 
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amWofiot T€ ra 7rXc/ci> Ka\ opBios B(iva>Sf eripa 8e r/ 8ia rijs- Pdvfdvtav 
oStfCcrat oT/jareS pdoav, 8i Ka\ ^Y8dpvt]s iroTt M^bos Kara vdiTov toIs 
TTcpi \fciivi8rjv ined^To ''EWrjat. In the ‘ steep and abrupt path starting 
above Trachis * Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 313) recognizes the original of 
the modern high road. But the other was the path by which 
Hydarnes, and afterwards Brennus, turned Thermopylae (Paus. x. 
22. I and 8). It was easier for an army and led through the 
territory of the Aenianes, i.e. round the western end of the 
Trachinian cliffs. Presumably it passed behind Trachis and 
connected with the Anopaea path in the valley of the Asopus above 
the gorge. The expression t6v 'Acrcanbv bia^dvres (ch, ‘217. i) in 
Herodotus distinctly supports Paustinias’ view given above, which is 
adopted by Munro (/. c.). ^ 

’Avoirava, * upwards ' ; cf. Horn. Od. i. 320. Later writers call 
the mountain Callidromus (Plin. H. N. iv. 28 ; Strabo 428 ; Liv. xxxvi. 
15) after one of its peaks (Liv. xxxvi. 16). It is now named Saro- 
mata, while the path is said to be called Movvottuti. 

’AX-irtivov 'Tr6Xtv. M ore properly a village {<d}pr), ch. 1 76. 5) by name 
'A\7rr)voi (ch. 1 76. 2, 229. i). It is suitably identified by Grundy 
(p. 290) with the remains of a walled acropolis on a hill which 
stands out into the plain . . . about half a mile beyond the East Gate. 
If this were captured, the defenders of Thermopylae would be cut 
off from supplies (ch. 176. 5) and all hope of retreat. 

MeXafiirvyov , . . KcpKwircav. The Cercopes were two thievish 
mischievous dwarfs who stole the arms of Heracles while he slept 
on the rock here named and attacked him with them. But Heracles 
seized them and hung them head downwards from a pole he carried 
on his shoulders. In that position they jeered at the hinder parts 
of the hero tanned with exposure, and recognized in him the 
pcXdpnvyos against whom their mother had warned them. Heracles 
amused at their droll way of telling this tale released them. The 
story is very old, appearing in a poem ascribed to Homer by 
Suidas (^everraSy ^7r€po7r^as, dp7))(ava r €py avveravrasy e^aTrarrjTrjpnsjf 
on an early metope from Selinus, and on archaic vases ; cf. Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, 1298. Probably some curious rocks fixed the place 
of the legend. For Heracles cf. 176. 3 n. 
t 6 o-T€iv6TaTov : cf. 176.20. 

ji rd OLratcDv . . . rd These geographical terms, as well 

as the phrase ^ n-ipiobos re kiu dmfiacrisich, 223. i), are more natural 
if Hydarnes made the detour described by Pausanias (cf. ch. 216 n.^ 
If he went right up the Asopus ravine, the heights held by the 
Oetaeans must be those above the left bank, and the Trachinian 
mountains must belong to the range of Mount Callidromus (Leake, 
I N. Greece, ii. 55). 

dKp(>)Tir]pi(p Tov dp€08. Grundy (p. 303) confidently places the 
Phocians * at an old <j)povpiov which evidently guarded the pass in 
former days. ... It is at the true summit of the pass . . . and accords 
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with the little H. tells us of the scene, save that the trees here- 
: about are not oaks but firs.' * When the Persians reached that 

point . . . they would have traversed two-thirds of the whole distance ’ 

1 (p. 31 1 n.). He would thus explain H.'s statement (ch. 223. i) that 

the descent is much shorter than the way round and the ascent (but cf. 
sup.). Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 314), however, argues forcibly that this 
and similar expressions {pax^vrov optos, ch. 216 ; rov Kopvp^ov^ch. 218) 
cannot be pressed, since H., though he had doubtless travelled 
along the coast road, only refers vaguely to the Anupaea path. He 
; thinks the Phocians (pvopeuoi rriv (r(j>€T€pr]v) must have defended 

1 Pausanias'‘ steep path’ (ch.2i6n.) as wellastheAnopaca. Hf* would 

therefore post them near the intcirsection of these paths, not far from 
the monastery Panagia. He lv)lds that this .'s confirmed by the large 
number of oaks (ch. 218) in the forest just above it (Grundy, p. 302). 

218 The Phocian apology given by H. is but a lame one. At best 
they allowed themselves to be surprised and retired in confusion, 
leaving the way clear for Hydarnes. ‘At worst they bartered away 
the safety of Hellas and the lives of their allies for the security of 
Delphi and its treasures ’ (Munro). H., here perhaps inspired by 
Delphi, does his best for them ; he parades their spirited reply to 
the Thessalians, and their resistance in the fastnesses of Parnassus 
(viii. 29 f.\ and vindicates their bravery even in the camp of Mar- 
donius (ix. 17-18). Clearly all this is an answer to current charges 
of Medism and cowardice (Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 314) ; cf., however, 
viii. 3on. 

219 I rd IpA = ex'tis inspectis ; cf. c. 221. 

4m 5« : probably temporal, ‘ and afterwards ’ ; cf. ix. 35. 2. 

ovToi : i. e. Megistias and the deserters as opposed to the f^pipo- 
(TKOTTOLf for whom cf. ch. 183. i n. 

220 I Loose as is the construction of the sentences in this chapter it 

seems impossible (with Stein) to make ^x^tp evirp^nitoi (§1) depend 
on Xeyerm, or icaXwy ^x^^^ (§ yy^pr)v TrXcio-rof dpi. We 

must rather (Abicht) supply some word like ivopi^t from Kr)d6p€pos 
(§ l), and (jidvai from KeXevcrai (§ 2). 

2 Ti^v •yvwp.Tjv 'irXcto'Tos €1^1, ‘ I am rather inclined to think.’ Cf. i. 
120. 4 ; V, 126; Thuc. iii. 31 ’*'0 TrXeitrroy rrjs yv<jopr]s elx^u* 

The idea is of a division in which the greater part of the mind 
inclines one way. 

I 3 Ko-T* apxds : cf. ch. 239. I. 

i 4 f'p.tv If there were several applicants the god gave his re- 
sponses in a connected form, the 54 marking that he now comes to 
the Spartans in their turn ; cf. i. 47. 3 n. 

The synizesis do-rv cpvKvSIs is intolerable. Read bap €piKvb€Sj 
acTTv being a gloss, H. Richards, Cl. Rev. xix. 345. 

nepcrct8x)o-i : cf. i. 1 25. 3 n. ; vii. 61. 3 n. 

AaKcSaCpovos ovpos, ‘ the land of (the hero) Lacedaemon cf. ch. 
141. 3 n. 
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Tov is the Persian invader. Xc 4 vt<i>v plays upon the name Leonidas. 

Zy|v6s : cf. c. 56. 2. 

<rx^<rc<r0ai : cf. II, xvii. 502 ov yap tycayi [ "E/cropa TlpiapiBrjif fxh'ios 
crx^frecrOai. oio), | npip y eV' #ca\Xtrpe;^€ ^rjpfvai tirna, 

8id . . . BAcr-qTat (tmesis for diaBdcTTjTai). The foe is portrayed as 
a devouring monster (ch. 140. 3). There may be an allusion to the 
mutilation of the corpse of Leonidas (ch. 238). 

221 For Acarnanians as seers cf. i. 62. 4 n. 

Tav^KaOcv ; cf. V. 55 MeXajjLiroBos cf. ii. 49 i 34* 

Doubtless H. regarded the epitaph (ch. 228. 3) as good evidence of 
the constancy of Megistias, in face of his own prediction of disaster. 
The idea that he might have escaj^bd is confirmed by the escape of 
his son. But the incident is slender evidence for the inference drawn 
by H., that all who retreated did so by the king's orders (cf. rn/.). 

It is clear that II. in these chapters aims at excusing the ahies for 
deserting Leonidas by explaining that his death was fated by heaven 
and foretold by the oracle. This official explanation that Leonidas, 
like Decius Mus (Livy viii. 10 ; x. 28), devoted himself to save his 
country, was designed to make his defeat and death an omen of 
future victory. At the same time it was a convenient excuse for all 
concerned, for the Athenians who had urged pushing forward the 
line of defence to Artemisium and Thermopylae, for the Spartans 
who had sent but inadequate support to their heroic king, and for 
the Peloponnesian allies who had failed him in the hour of trial. 
But the oracle is plainly a vaticiniutn post eventum. It is incon- 
sistent with the account of Leonidas’ expedition previously given 
(ch. 202-7 ; for even 205. 2, Kal rol<ri irvyxavov rraldes coj/res*, if not 
a later adscript (cf. J. H. S. xxii. 316 n.), only implies danger not 
self-immolation) : it assigns no reason for the resolve of the Thes- 
pians to share his doom, and false or inadequate reasons for the 
Thebans* action, and even for that of Leonidas himself, since it was 
no disgrace lor a Spartan commander to retreat when sound 
strategy demanded it (cf. Eurybiades, Pausanias), although perhaps 
his bodyguard were bound to remain with him to the last (cf. 
Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 317). Diodorus (xi. 4) carries out consistently 
the view here indicated in the oracle, but this completion of a pro- 
cess begun in H. shows us that the explanation is an afterthought 
gradually perfected by later ages. 

22^2 Grundy (op. cit. 306-9, 315-17 ; improving on a suggestion made 
by Bury in the Annual of the British School of Athens, ii. 102) argues 
strongly that the 2,800 allies dismissed were really detached to meet 
Hydames on the Anopaea, but failed to perform this duty. His 
great point is that otherwise the conduct of the Thespians (and of 
the Thebans) is inexplicable; cf. App. XX. 10, and for another 
suggestion Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 317-19. 

0Tipatoi.. Diodorus (xi. 9) omits the Thebans, as does Pausanias 
(x. 20. 2), who adds the Mycenacans. 

228 « 
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€V 6jji^po)v X^Y^. Plutarch (de Malign. Her. 31, Mor. 865) rightly 
attacks the view that the Thebans could have been detained as 
hostages, a course which would only have added to Leonidas’ own 
danger. Further, Plutarch here makes an effective apology for his 
countrymen ; he urges that they sent 500 men under Mnainias to 
Tempe and the contingent demanded by Leonidas to Thermopylae, 
treating Leonidas with special honour. And with reference to the 
tradition that Leontiades and the other Theban captives were 
branded by Xerxes, Plutarch remarks (i) that A;'axandrus and not 
Leontiades was in command, (2) that branding would be a proof 
not of Modism but of fidelity to the Greek canse^ (3) that the story 
was unknown before H. On the whole, in spite of Gmndy^s doubts 
(pp. 294-6) and Hauvette’s rather half-hearted defence of H. 
(Herodote, pp. 360-4), we mfist admit that H. has been misled by 
malignant Athenian gossip, and that Leontiades, like Adeimantus, 
has suffered for the sins of his son (vii. 233 n. ; Introd. § 30 d; 
J. H. S. xxii. 317). E. Meyer (F. ii. 21 1) holds the Thebans remained 
in order to desert with more effect, but it may well be that the Medizing 
oligarchy at Thebes furnished as their contingent men of the 
opposite party (Diod. xi. 4 rijr hipas pepil^os) loyal to the Greek 
cause. The existence of such a party at Thebes seems proved (in 
spite of H. ix. 37) by the Theban orator’s speech against Plataea 
(Thuc. iii. 62). For the dispatch of political opponents to the front 
to get rid of them, we may compare the attempt of the Corcyrean 
democrats to enlist their opponents for naval service (Thuc. iii. 75), 
the sending of 300 t)ligarchic knights to Thibron by the restored 
Athenian democrats (Xen. Hell. iii. 1.4), and of oligarchs to Camby- 
ses by Polycrates (H. iii. 44). Boeotian loyalists were doomed if 
Thermopylae was lost, and so would be likely to fight to the last. 
Cf. also M. Muller, Geschichte Thebens, pp. 25-45. 

223 2 avd Ttts iTpoTtpas Tjptpas refers to both clauses taken together and 

is opposed to roVe. Previously the Greeks had held the Phocian 
wall (ch. 176. 3 n.), at the Middle Gate, as their base, and, whenever 
pressed, had drawn back into the Narrows just in front of it ; now 
they boldly attacked in the open ground further in front of the 
Middle Gate by the modern baths. 

2 (h’s) The anacoluthic change of subject here and in § 3 (for nWe Se 
(TvppLa-yov7€s is opposed to ava . . . epaxovTo (step.) and must refer to 
the Greeks, to whom we again return abruptly, ^ 3 ad init.) has 
caused suspicions of a lacuna or dislocation in the text (Stein, 
Macan). Others would justify it a? expressing the confused nature 
of the fighting and the excitement of the narrator. 

p-do-Tiyas ; cf. ch. 22. I n. ; Ctes. Pers. § 23, p. 70 ; Ar. Eth. iii. 8. 5. 

OciXacrorav : cf. ch. 176. 3 n. Two centuries later the water was 
still so deep that Athenian triremes could, though with difficulty, 
come close enough for the discharge of bolts and arrows at the 
attacking Gauls (Paus. x. 21. 4). 

229 
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3 irapaxpc(!>)i.€voi, ‘recklessly’ ; iv. 159. 6; viii. 20. i. 

dT€ovT€s, ‘madly* 5= 'Kvaaiavris (ix. 71. 3) ; cf. Horn. II. xx. 332. 

224 I In the year 440 B. C. the remains of Leonidas were removed to 

Sparta, and on his tomb there a stele was set up inscribed with the 
names of the three hundred. There Pausanias (iii. 14. i), and 
probably H., read their names. The stele may, however, be older 
than the hero’s tomb (cf. Kirchhoff, Entstehungszeit, &c., 52 f.). The 
passage illustrates H.*s interest in mighty deeds (i. i), and shows that 
he had reserves of knowledge besides the facts inserted in his history. 
2 ^paraYovv-q : translated by Ctesias and later authors to 'PoSoyouvr/, 
F;'<2^/being Persiai^ for pdSoK Probably ’AppoKopYjs and iTTrepdvOTjs 
are similar translations of Persian i^mes. 

225 1 Cf. the struggle over the body of Patroclus, II. xvii. 274 f. 

trap«YtvovTo .* no doubt by the Easft;rn C^ate, Ic’ft undefended, in 
rear of the Spartans. They may also have been on the heights 
above the pass ; cf. Liv. xxxvi. 18 ‘ ni Porcius ab iugo Callidromi . . . 
super eminentem castris collem apparuissel 
2 6 KoXuvis is the mound or hillock just behind Lhe Phocian wall. 

‘ The position was well designed for a last desperate stand. The 
rear was protected by a small but deep valley,' Grundy, p. 312 n. ; 
cf. 289. 

\(tav : at once the symbol of royal power (v. 92. 3) and a play 

on the name Leonidas. A lion was later set up over the Thebans 
who fell at Chaeronea (Pans. ix. 40. 10 with Frazer, v. 209-10, and 
v. 141). There Pausanias interprets it of their ill-fated valour. 

cTTt AewviSxi, ‘in honour of Leonidas’ ; cf. Ho*m. 11 , xxiii. 274, 776 ; 
Od. xxiv. 91. 

226-33 Individual exploits. Epitaphs ovcf the fallen. The coward 
Aristodemus. Surrender of the 'Thebans. 

226 IL, who tells us of the heroic death of Leonidas with a simplicity 
which is the highest art, is rightly sparing in the record of exploits. 
For this wise reticence Plutarch (de Mai. Her. 32 ; Mor. 866) 
reproaches him with lack of patriotism. 

228 I The epitaph might naturally be taken to mean that 4,000 
Peloponnesians fell and were buried at Thermopylae, and so H. 
elsewhere (viii. 25. 2) assumes. It only says, however, that 4,000 
Peloponnesians fought there, and this is true, if we add to the 
numbers he gives t,ooo Perioeci (202 n.). 11. may have carelessly 

included the 700 Thespians (cf. roio-i iracn and viii. 25. i ) ; but they 
were not Peloponnesians and had a separate stele with an epigram 
by a Mcgarian, Philaidas, Anth. Pal. Append. 94 rot ttot 

tvaiov vno KpoTd(f)ois *E\iko>po9j T^^ijfxaTarcov avx^i ©eo’Trtas' €vpvxopoi. So 
did the Opuntian Locrians, since Strabo (425) quotes as the in- 
scription on one of the pve stelae at Thermopylae, Touo-Se TroOd 
(f)6tfxevovs VTTfp 'EXXaSoy dvria | M^rpoTroXi? AoKpcov evOvvofjidiv 

'Onous. For the 300 myriads cf. c. 185. 3 ; 186. 1 n. 

230 
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2 Quoted by later authors miBSfjLfvoi vofilnois (cf. Cic. Tusc. i. 42. 
104), but ~ is right 

4 ?|a) ^ (cf. ii. 3- 2) = nXrjp ^ (ii. III. 3). 

€iTiyp(i\|/as. Dgubtless Simonides composed all three inscriptions, 
but he only had one inscribed at his own cost. 

229 I K0iv<p Xo-yw = oixo<i)pov^cravTfS {inf,\ cf. i. 14I. 4, 166. I ; V. 63. 3, 
91. 3, &c.). 

6 (^ 0 aX|jiiwvT€s. The reed-cuttcrs in the marsh near Thermopylae 
now suffer from ophthalmia (Grundy, p. 313). 

Tov etXwTa. Each Spartan was attended by a Helot, who carried 
his baggage and his shield (hence vn-ao-no-rr;?, Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 14, 
and 8. 39). They were also employed as light-arihed troops (ix. 10. i, 
28. 2, 29), and for menial duties (vi. 80. i ; ix. 80. i). There is no 
reason to suppose there was a large number at Thermopylae, 
ihough some fell there (viii. 25. i). The 4,000 slain (viii. 25. 2) are 
better explained as a misunderstanding (cf. ch. 202 n., 228. i n.), 
and light-armed Helots would be useless at Thermopylae owing to 
the nature of the ground, even if their fidelity were above suspicion. 

oKws . . . ‘ when lie had led him ’ ; cf. ix. 66. 2. Elsewhere 

it is iterative, as a rule, with optative (i. ii. i). 

XvTTovl;vx€ovTa elsewhere (Thuc. iv. 12 ; Xen. Hell. v. 4. 58 ; Paus. 
iv. 10. 3) means ‘ swooning’, hence (j)iXo\j/vx€ovTn, ‘ showing a faint 
heart’ (cf. is better (cf. vi. 29. i and Tyrtaeus, Fr. x. 18 fjLrjdc 
(pLXoylrvx^iT (wdpdai fxnpvdfxfvoi), 

2 d\yi\<Ta\/ra, ‘if Aristodemus alone had been ill (cf. iv. 68. 2 ; 
ix. 22. i) and had ^^eturned to Sparta,’ i.e. but for his comrade. 
The infinitive of the apodosis (npoa-OeaBm) depends on the paren- 
thetical doKi€Lv (Kriig. 8 ok(€i ; cf. ch. 3. 4 ; ii. 56. i ) ; and is by a usage 
common in H. (cf. i. 24. 7) extended to the protasis. 

irpoo-Oto-Oai, ‘ vented their wrath ’ ; cf. iv. 65. 2 ; but it applies 
rather to the penalty imposed. Cf, vii. ii. i; Eurip. Hec. 742 
(i\yos dp 7rpo(rd€i^€0(i (avrw). 

TTjs . . . avTT]s . . . -irpo^xicnos, ‘ he had only the same excuse as his 
comrade might have offered.’ 

231 'Trdo’xwv.. .ToidBc. The denial to Aristodemus of the commonest 
form of neighbourly good will (‘ pati de igne ignem capere,’ Cic. Off. 
i. 52) shows that his Atimia involved the loss of all rights, and the 
infliction of the many slights and penalties detailed with gusto by 
Xenophon (Pol. Lac. ix. 4-6) and Plutarch (Agesilaus, ch. 30). 
The Spartans who surrendered at Sphacteria were much more 
lightly punished (Thuc. v. 34) ; thoce who lost the battle of Leuctra 
escaped scot-free (Plut. /. r.). 

Tp^o-as, ‘a runaway or coward ’(II. xiv. 522 ; Tyrt. xi. 14 Tpea-advTcou 
8’ dvdpav ndcr^ ottoXcoX’ dperjJ), became a regular technical term at 
Sparta for oi h rfj p.dxo KaTabeiXida-avTes (l^lut, loc. cit.), 
dvtXaPc, ‘retrieved,’ ‘made good.’ Cf. v. 121 n.; Soph. Phil. 1248 
dpLapriav aicrxpdv dpapr^p dpoXafieip TTfipua-opai . F or the facts cf. ix. 7 1 * 
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233 I irpwTOKrt : among the first of the Greeks : for the phrase cf. 

viii. 94. 4 ; ix. 86. I, for the facts ch. 132. i n. 

2 €<rTijav ... paoriX^ia. For .branding cf.ch.35. 1 n. It is clear that the 
Thebans here are branded in the forehead with the king’s mark as 
slaves (cf. dpanirijs f orriy/aeVof, Arist. Av. 760), the idea that they are, 
as it were, dedicated to a god (for which cf. ii. 113. 2) being here 
far-fetched. Cf. Gal. vi. 17 y^P cTTLyfxara tov ’I/yo-oD iv t<» 
atdfxaTL fiov iScmTci^co, and Curt. v. 5 ‘ Captivi Graeci . . . quos Persae 
. . . inustis barbarorum litterarum notis and for the placing of the 
arms or crest of the city on captives enslaved : Plut. Per. 26 ol di 
Sdpioi TOi'j alxpoXf^TOvs t6ji> *A6rjvalcdv Tfj,' €(Tti^ov (Is to 

fji€T< 07 rov yXavKos' Ka\ yap (K€lpovs oi ^A 6 r]vaioi crdpaivnVy Plut. Nic. 29 
rovTovs d)ff uiKiras (ttcjXovv OTi^ovr^s^'linTOv is to piicoTTov. We find 
the Samaena or galley-prow figuring coins of ’Samos about the 
date of its capture by Athens (440 B.C.), and the free horses on a 
Syracusan coin, struck soon after the Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
while the owl is the regular arms or crest of Athens. It would 
seem, however, that the Athenians would brand with an oavI, the 
Samians with the galley (so Aelian, V. H. ii. 9; Diiris, fr. 59; 
F. H. G. ii. 483). 

I Thucydides (ii. 2-6) gives us a fuller and more correct account 
’ of the Theban surprise of Plataea in the spring of 431 B. C. (March 
or April). He corrects H. on the following points, (i) The number 
of the Thebans was not 400, but rather more than 300, of whom 180 
were taken captive and executed. (2) Eurymachus was not in 
command (though he planned the coup) bmt two Boeotarchs, 
Pythangelus and Diemporus. For the animus of this passage cf. 
Introd. § 30 a, and ch. 222 n. 

A later Leontiades betrayed the Cadmea to Phoebidas and was 
slain by the conspirators who freed Thebes, 379 B. C. (Xen. Hell, 
v. 2. 25, 4. 7). 

234-9 -After Thermopylae. Phms of campaign advised by Dernaraius 
and Achaemenes, Treatment cf the corpse of Leonidas. Secret 
message of Dernaraius, 

234 2 If Messenia and Cynuria are included in Laconia there are said 

to have been about a hundred Lacedaemonian cities ; cf. Strabo 362 
e^o) yap Tr]s 'SndpTr]s at Xoirral TToXiypai rivis da-t Trepi TpuiKovra top 
dpt${i6v* TO 6c ndkaLov iKaToprroXip (f)a<Tiv avTijP KaXuaSai. The names 
of some sixty are known. , 

AaKcSaCpovv : i. e. Laconia; cf. vi. 58. 2. 

6icTaKKrxtX(«v. This estimate (defended by Macan (ad toe.) ; cf. 
Grundy, Thuc. 213 f.) agrees with the tradition that Lycurgus 
assigned 9,000 lots to Spartiates (Plut. Lyc. 8) ; cf. Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 
1270 a 36 Kni 4 >acriv uvai ttotc tois ^wapTLarais Ka'i pvpiovs (oTiXiras). 
It also accords with H.’s statement (ix. 10. i, 28. 2) that 5,000 
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Spartiates fought at Plataea. But in 371 B.c. there seem not to 
have been more than 1,500 (Xen. Hell. vi. i. 1,4, 15, 17; Ages. ii. 
24), and in Aristotle’s time (cf. /. c,) not 1,000. Hence most modern 
writers, following Beloch (Bevolkerung, p. 13 1 f . ; cf. Klio vi. 
58-73), regard H.’s numbers as exaggerated. In the Peloponnesian 
war at Mantinea, 418 B.c. (Thuc. v. 68), and at the battle of Corinth, 
394 B.C. (Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 16), Spartiates and Perioeci together 
amounted to some 6,000. Isocrates puts the number of Spartiates 
in early times at only 2,000, and contrasts Spai ta with fxvpiapdpoi 
TToXeis (Panath. 255 f.). 

dXXoi: te. Perioeci, who contributed at Icas^ half the hoplite 
force of Sparta, e. g. 5,000 at P^itaea (ix. 11. 3, 28. 2). 

235 2 The value of Cy thera as a naval base of operations against La conia 

is obvious, and Tolmides is s^d to have seized the island in 455 B.C. 
(Paus. i. 27. 5 ; Bus. iii. 325 f.). Hence it is quite unnecessary to 
suppose that this passage was written after, or even shortly before, 
the Athenians occupied it in 424 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 53) ; cf. further, 
Introd. §9. For Chilon cf. i. 59. 2 n. 

3 oiKTjCou, ‘ a war of their own close to their own doors ’ ; cf. v. 24. 
2 n. ; Thuc. i. 118. 

236 2 Twv : some emendation, such as Bahr’s, is necessary. 

3 The maxims of strategy put forward by Achaemenes are puerile ; 
but his speech represents fairly enough the obvious reluctance of the 
Persian leaders to divide their forces; cf. App. XX. § i. 

aKcwTai : contracted future = aKfVoi/nu, ‘ they shall not heal or 
make good’ ; cf. the ‘^warning given to King Agis before Mantinea 
(Thuc. V. 65). 

237 2 'nii criYT] : often taken as ‘ secretly ’ ; it should, however, mean 

‘ shows his enmity by his silence (where he should warn and dis- 
suade), and when his fellow citizen asks for advice does not give 
him of his best ’. 

ioyros epol ^civov. The genitive is used, not the accusative in 
apposition, to show that a reason for the command is given ; cf. 
iv. 97. 6. 

238 With the treatment of the body of Leonidas (cf. ix. 78) we may 
compare that of the corpse of Amasis by Cambyses (iii. 16). 
Artaxerxes similarly maltreated that of his brother, the younger 
Cyrus (Xen. Anab. i. 10. i ; iii. i. 17), and the Parthian general 
or Suren, that of M. Crassus (Pint. Crass. 32). Though the story 
is in marked contrast with the generous treatment of Pytheas 
(vii. 181 ; viii. 92), these parallels make it unlikely that it is a Greek 
invention as contended by Wecklein (Ber. Bayer. Akad. (1876), 
p.285) and Duncker (vii. 258). 

239 The whole chapter is with reason regarded as an interpolation by 
Kruger, followed by Abicht, Gomperz, Van Herwerden, and Macan. 
There is no proper transition to Bk. VIII, a fact which leads Stein 
to suspect an omission in the text. The formula introducing the 
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digression is strange, but as Macan points out, this anecdote is not 
intended to be a resumption of the main thread of the story but to 
supply an omission, and the words mean * I will here return to 
a place in the story where before I was guilty of an omission’. 
The author is excusing himself for putting in the story here, where 
the only ground for its appearance is its connexion with Demaratus, 
instead of in ch. 220, where it was required to explain how the 
Spartans had early information of the intended Persian invasion. 
Kruger also regards as suspicious the postponement of the actual 
story in favour of a disquisition on Demaratus’ motives and the 
author’s assertion* that the motive was ill-will, and subsequent 
willingness to leave it an open question. Such hesitation, however, 
may be easily paralleled from the genuine work of H. (cf. ii. 123. i ; 
V. 45. 2). Kruger’s arguments from "language are stronger. The 
asyndeton cttvSovto is intolerable, to €s AeX^ovsr is 

hardly justified by (ii. 150) ^vpriv is Ai^w]p ; ^eXTinv diTrrvxov 
is queer Greek, as dinTvxn in this sense is late, and elsewhere H. 
uses fieXroff (viii. 135) ; iniTrjle and iKKpap do not reappear till Acn. 
Tact, ch. 31, nov (TVfxiJidx(T(n (middle) till Xenophon, or 6 bo(j)v\a^ 
till Eustathius. It may be said that some of these strange words 
are quoted by Pollux (Onom. x. 58) from M., and that the story, 
though without names, goes back at least to (350 K. c.) Aeneas Tacti- 
cus (/. but these stylistic peculiarities and late words surely betray 
a forger. The existence of an anonymous version of the story in 
Aeneas, and a variant in Trogus Pompeius (Justin, ii. 10. 12-17), 
in which ‘a sister of Leonidas’ figures, and f)emaratus’ motive is 
patriotic, really discredit the story, as suggesting that the narrative 
as here given is a gradual and relatively late fabrication (Macan). 
It is inferior to the similar stories of Harpagus (i. 123. 3, 4) and 
Ilistiaeus (v. 35) on which it may have been modelled. Finally, 
the extremely unfavourable impression given of Demaratus seems 
im-Ifcrodotean. It appears highly probable that some part of 
the text connecting Books VII and VIII was early lost, and into 
the gap this chapter was thrust by an interpolator. Even if it be 
a genuine fragment it is misplaced here. 

book VllI 

-33 Tlu’ siory of Arfemisimn. 1-3 The fleet mid its leadership. 
4, 5 Bribery of Theuiistocles, • 6-11 First engaocment. 12, 13 
Storm, 7 cireih of Persian squadron ojf Fuhoe a. 14- 1 7 Second and 

third days' fghting. 18-23 Retreat of the Greek and advance of 
the Pei'sian fleet. 

1 Throughout there is a close parallel and connexion between the 
accounts of the operations on sea and on land and of the forces at 
Thermopylae and Artemisium. First, wc have the description of 
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the double position (vii. 175-7) supplemented by a more detailed 
topography of Thermopylae (vii. 198-201), secondly the story of the 
movements of the fleets (vii. 179-95) and a brief account of the 
march of Xerxes’ army (vii. 196-7), finally a narrative of the struggle 
at Thermopylae (vii. 202-33) and of the contemporary (ch. 15) sea- 
fights at Artemisium (viii. 1-23). Yet, as it stands, the opening of 
Book VIII is abrupt and not connected with the end of Book VII. 
Probably the connexion and implied contrast between the land and 
sea forces has been obscured by the later insertion of ch. 234-9 
(Macan). 

The summary of the Greek forces here gi'’en i? parallel to that 
prefixed to the fighting at Thermopylae (vii. 202). Similar lists 
are given of th§ Greek fleets before Lpde (vi. 8 n.) and before 
Salamis (viii. 43 f.), and of tfie Greek army before Plataea (ix. 28). 
But whereas at Plataea PI. follows the line of battle from right to 
left (as at Lade from east to west), and at Salamis adopts a geo- 
graphical order (Peloponnese, northern Greece, islands, &:c.), here 
he arranges the states according to the number of ships furnished 
(ch. 2. i), thus incidentally justifying the claim of Athens to command 
at sea (ch. 3), 

1 v€as. Triremes, line-of-battle ships, excluding not only transports 
(vii. 97) but even penteconters, which arc not included in the total 
by H. (viii. 2. i, 48), though Diodorus (xi. 12) carelessly speaks of 
280 triremes. 

For the Plataeans cf. vi. 108. 

For the Athenian cleruchs in Chalcis cf. v. 77. 2 n. 

2 AaK€8aip,6viot. The whole nation including the Perioeci (ch. 43 ; 
vii. 234. 2 ; ix. 70. 5). Spartiates, if they served at sea at all, would 
be Epibatae. 

For Styra cf. vi. 107. 2, and for the Locri Opuntii vii. 203. i n. 

Ceos is an island about twelve miles from Cape Sunium, over 
twelve miles long by eight broad. 

1 el'pTjTai 5€ fjioi Kal ws to TrA-rjOcs. Reiske’s oarov, adopted by many 
editors, is bad, since there is more point in calling attention to the 
order in which the contingents are arranged (ch. i n.) than to the 
obvious fact that the strength of each contingent has been given. 
Hence fipr^rm should be emended to cipcaTai (vii. 81, 82) or regarded 
as a plural (cf. Bechtel, Ion. Ins. 18. 1^ al biKai ev ml? vojiois fipr^rai) ; 
‘They have been named according to the number of ships supplied 
by each.’ Cf. for the parallel use of cos eKcurrai, viii. 21. 2, 67. 2; 
ix. 49. 3 ; cf. A. G. Laird, Cl. Rev. xViii. 97-8. 

2 The traditional position of Sparta made the Greeks (especially 
the Peloponnesians who formed the kernel of the league, though 
only furnishing 113 ships) willing to accept her leadership, when 
they would follow no other state. That Athens made some claim 
to naval leadership and withdrew in face of the opposition of the 
allies, is highly probable. Yet the assumption that it was natural 
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’ that Athens should lead at sea and Sparta on land (vii. 157 n., 161 n.) 

, belongs to the years after 478 B. c. The magnanimity of Athens 
in yielding up the command is lauded by Isocrates (Paneg. 72), 
Lycurgus (in Leoc. 70), Aristides (Panath. i. 217, Dind.) ; it is 
ascribed to the wise advice of Themistocles (Plut. Them. 7). The 
claims of Athens were asserted later by her orators, especially in the 
funeral orations in the Ceramicus, of which we have echoes in vii. 
161 ; ix. 27 (Meyer, Forsch. ii. 219!.). But at the time it must 
have been clear that to divide the command would be dangerous 
from a military point of view. 

3 I Kar’dpxds: probably 481 B. c, autumn. For the embassy cf. vii. 
157, and for Athenian recognition ^f Spartan hegemony vii. 161. 

6p0d vo€\)VT€s. Verrall (Cl. Rev. xvii. 99) pointy out that H. has 
consciously or unconsciously reproduced two hexameters from 
a gnomic poet (cf. ix. 16. 5 n.) running 6p3a vo€vvt€s^ ilprjvtjf yap 
ocrtp TToXe/xoy, TocTfrcofie koklov €p(})v\os TroXe pov (Tracn^ icrrXv 6po(PpoveoPTOs. 
Thus only can we account for the poetic style and vocabulary, e. g. 

OpBa VO€VVT€S, 

2 pfxpt oo-ov, * so long as the Athenians stood in sore need of the 
Peloponnesians * they gave up all claim to leadership to secure 
their help. This implies that Athens was actuated in part by 
selfish motives. 

T-fis hc€ivov ; i.e. the coaslland of Asia subject to Persia. 

•fiycpoviTriv. For the change of hegemony cf. Thuc. i. 95 ; Diod. 
xi. 45 f. The date is 478-477 (Ath. Pol. 23. 5), probably 477 B. C., 
early spring (Busolt, iii. 69). H. implies tha\ he did not mean to 
carry his work so far (Introd. p. 16). 

41 Kat : either a reference back to the Greeks gathered at Thermo- 
pylae (vii. 202, 207) or = ‘actually’ (i. 75. 6) present, as opposed to 
the reserves mustering at Pogon (ch. 42). 

’A4)€Tas : cf. vii. 1 93. 2 n. 

'Trapd 56 ^av ... 4 ) u»s ... KarcSoKcov : i. e. they expected few had 
survived the storm ; cf. vii. 192. 2. For the phrase cf. i. 79. 2. 

The idea that the Greek fleet repeatedly meditated flight from 
Artemisium (vii. 183, 192; viii. 4, 9) is contradicted by their 
bravery in the actual fighting. No doubt the Peloponnesian sailors 
may have grumbled, but Eurybiades could not leave Leonidas in 
the lurch. Cf. App. XX, § 6; Grundy, p. 329 ; Munro, J. H. S. 
xxii. 31 1. 

‘E\\d8a : in the narrow sense ; cf. vii. 176. 2 n. 

2 oiKcras : the whole household’or familia^ including waives, children, 
and slaves (cf. vii. 170. 4 n., viii. 44. i, 106. 2, 142. 3). The children 
as specially mentioned (cf. ch. 41. l) as the hope of the house. 

Iirl fjcto-Bcp: cf. V. 65. 2. This story is repeated with additions 
from Phanias by Plutarch (Them. 7), though attacked in de Herod. 
Malign. 34. It is in accord with the charges made against Themi- 
stocles (ch. 112) elsewhere, but is probably an invention of the time 
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when Theinistocles had fled to Persia and had been proclaimed 
a traitor. Such stories necessarily rest on scanty evidence and 
are quite unverifiable. The bias of H. (i. e. of his sources) against 
him, as against Adimantus, is patent (Introd. § 31). Themistocles 
is the master of craft and wiles (ch. 1 10, 124), Aristides the true 
patriot (79, 95). Special reasons for suspecting this story may be 
found in the improbability of the Euboeans squandering so large 
a sum as thirty talents on a subordinate when they might have 
bought the commander- in-chief cheap (five talents) (cf. Bauer, 
Them. p. 25) ; in the fact that Adimantus, who is supposed to have 
been bribed by Themistocles, continues to bo his chief opponent 
(ch. 59 f.), and that EurybiadeSi(cf. § i n.) must surely have intended 
to hold his position at Artemisium whether bribed or not (iMunro, [ 
l.c.) ; and finally in the fact fhat the Euboeans made no use of the ’ 
opportunity they are supposed to have bought so dearly (ch. 19). 

5 I ti(nratp€ : here only ‘resisted': the literal meaning (i. ill. 3; 
ix. 120. i) is ‘ struggled convulsively ’. 

2 There is an implied threat that Adimantus might be accused of 
treachery and corruption ; cf. ix. 41.3. For a more elaborate story 
of the same kind cf. Plut. Them. 7 ; Bauer, Them. p. 134. 

'ff\Tr|Y€VT€S is supported by Plut. Dem. 25 7r\T]y€'i9 vtto rrjs dtopoBoKias. 

6 For the parallel diary of the campaigns of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium given by H., and for its correction, cf. App. XX, § 5 f. 

1 'TTvOop-evoi . . . 186 vt€s. The Persians had heard of the Greek fleet 
from the captured look-out ships (vii. 179 f.) and had no doubt seen 
them on their way fo the anchorage at Aphetae, but their station 
there was eighty stades from Artemisium (ch. 8. 2). 

2 KaTa\ap,pdvx] : here and in iii. 139. 2 in a favourable sense ^ might 
come on and shelter them elsewhere of some unlooked-for or 
unlucky chance ; e. g. ch. 109. 5 ; ix. 60. 3. 

<K<))€v^€(r0ai, ‘ it seemed to all appearance likely that the Greeks 
would escape.’ 

irvp4>6pos. In a Spartan army (Xen. Kep. Lac. xiii. 2) the ‘torch- 
bearer’ took the sacred fire from the altar of Zeus Agetor and kept 
it always alight for use in the sacrifices for the army. His person 
was by Hellenic custom inviolable, hence the proverb ovdc TTvp<f>6pos 
€\€L(j)6ri (Zenob. v. 34, &c.) signified utter destruction. 

7 I «|o) 0 €v StcidGov. Bury and Munrq urge that to send the ships 
from Aphetae outside Sciathus in the afternoon could not prevent 
the Greeks at Artemisium from seeing them. On this and other 
grounds they argue that they werfe dispatched from the Sepiad 
strand. Cf. Appendix XX, § 6. 

Caphereus (Cape Doro) and Geraestus (Cape Mantelo) are the 
south-east and south extremities of Euboea (Plin. H.N. iv. 63). 

2 Apv 0 p. 6 v, ‘ muster’ (vii. 59), The great losses caused by the storm 
would make reorganization necessary. Here, therefore, Busolt and 
Grundy insert two days. Cf. Appendix XX, § 5. 
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8 I Pausanias (x. 19. i) says the Amphictyons erected statues to Scyllis 
and his daughter at Delphi for loosening the anchors of the Persian 
ships during the storm and so doing them great damage ; cf. 
Anth. Pal. ix. 296 ; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 139 ; Athen. vii. 296 E. Many 
other legends were told of him which are judiciously suppressed by 
H. For Scione cf. vii. 123, i n., and for salvage vii. 190. 

3 yivoiro : not merely the fact of the disaster, which was already 
known, but the manner and the extent of it. 

9 €viKa, ‘the opinion prevailed*; vi. loi. 2 n., 109. 2. This 
resolution is regarded by most recent critics as incredible : the story 
is believed to havp arisen from the dispatch of a detachment to 
meet the Persian squadron sent rov.nd Euboea (Bury, Munro ; cf. 
App. XX, § 6 (2)), or from the fact that the Greek flpet ran before the 
storm for shelter (Grundy, G. P. W., pT. 324-5). 

aiXta6«vTas. They bivouacked on shore to deceive the enemy as 
to their intentions. 

<|)vX<i£avT€s. They waited till evening that night might cover their 
retreat if they were beaten. Diodorus (xi. 12) ascribes the resolution 
to attack to Themistocles, who saw that thus the united Greek fleet 
could assail in detail the scattered Persian squadrons, which lay in 
. several harbours (cf. Grundy, op, cit, p. 334). 

8v«KtrX6ov: cf.vi.i2. 1 n.; Grundy,<?/.a/.p. 3330., and Thuc.,p. 295 f, 

10 I -itAyxv • • • pavCiqv : cf. vi. 1 12 . 2 n. 

a|i€ivov irXfovo-as. This is confirmed by Themistocles* speech, 
ch. 60 a. 

2 For the feelings and conduct of the lonians tf. ch. 85 ; vii. 51. 

11 I A similar formation was adopted by the Peloponnesian fleet 

against the smaller but more efficient squadron under Phormio in 
429 B. C. Thuc. ii. 83 ird^avTo kvkXov r&v vttov iff fieyia-rov oloi re 
fif) didovTfs duKTrXovVf ray irp<opas piv e^o), etrro) de raff Trpvfxvas. 
Since, however, they did not attack the Attic ships as they sailed 
round them, they fell into disorder and were routed. H. hints (zn/.) 
at the disadvantages of the formation which are definitely pointed 
out by Phormio (Thuc. ii. 89). 

Kard <rT6jia : going to work * prow to prow ’, a sign of indifferent 
seamanship later (Thuc, vii. 36), here perhaps explained by the 
confined space (ip dXtyw), 

2 rdpYov : cf. vii. 98 n. ; v. 104, 115. 

Plutarch (Them. 15) erroneously transfers this exploit of Lyco- 
medes to Salamis. 

3 IrcpaXicicds : cf. ix. 103. 2 n. 

x(Xpov iv 2 aXa|im, Athens apparently had ‘ager publicus* in 
Salamis, and assigned a kX^pos to Antidorus, but whether he ranked 
with the Athenian cleruchs or with the original inhabitants we 
cannot tell. 

12 I Ijv fiiv . . . 04 pos, ‘ though it was midsummer, yet there fell.’ Storms 

were rare at that season (and even at the true date, the end of 
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August ; cf. Busolt, ii. 674), and therefore must be due to divine 
intervention. 

dird nt|XCov. The storm comes from Pelion (i. e. from the north), 
like the great storm of vii. 188 (if indeed the two storms be not 
one ; cf. App. XX, § 6 (4)), yet the wrecks drifted north to Aphetae. 
Probably this was due to tide and current, though it is possible 
that a thunderstorm from the north came up against the wind. 

rds 'irpcppas. The ships lay ashore with their prows pointing 
seaward. 

2 cTTpaTiwTai : the crews (cf. 10. i), or perhaps the marines, encamped 
on land. • • 

13 rd KotXa. The deep hollow bays with jutting promontories north 
of Cape Geraestus (ch. 7. i) towards Chalcis (Strabo 445), between 
Carystus and a point opposite Rhamnus (Val. Max. i. 8. 10). They 
had. a bad name among sailors (Eur. Troad. 84; Liv. xxxi. 47). 
The Persian squadron was probably wrecked before it reached 
Geraestus (cf. App. XX, § 6 (4)). 

. For the working of divine intervention cf. vii. lo. e ; Introd. § 36. 

14 I These fifty- three Attic ships had probably been detached to guard 
the Euripus against the Persian squadron sent round Euboea, and 
returned with the news of their destruction (J. H. S. xxii. 31 1). 

2 KiXio-<rx)o-i. Grundy (p. 336) finds a probable explanation of the 
isolation of the Cilicians in the scattered nature of the anchor- 
age at Aphetae (ch. 9 n.). For a more elaborate hypothesis cf. 
J.H.S. 

15 The synchronism of the three days’ fighting was not, as H. seems 
to think, fortuitous. While he emphasizes the parallelism between 
' Artemisium and Thermopylae, he insufficiently recognizes their 
interdependence (cf. ch. 21 and Appendix XX, § 4). 

16 I 'rrapa'rrXfjCPvoi : nearly equal, not in numbers, but in %hting strength, 

as the issue showed. 

17 The success of the Egyptians may have been due to their heavy- 
armed marines (cf. App. XX, § 7). Diodorus (xi. 13) substitutes the 
Sidonians, whose naval skill is elsewhere (vii. 44, 100) affirmed. 
Plutarch (de Malign. Her. 34; cf. Them. 8) would claim Artemisium 
as a victory, quoting Pindar, fr. 196 oBl nciibes 'ABavamv e^dXovro 
(fxievvav [ Kprjmd' eXevBepLasj and an epitaph on a stele set up near 
the shrine of Artemis Proseoa (cf.^vii. 176. i n.) at Artemisium 
which ran TrapTodaTTOiP dv8pd>p y€V€dsA(Tir)s arro I iralbis' hBr)vai<av 
Twfie TTOT* iv TTeXayft | vavpLaxiJ) ^apLaaavTes inei (TTparos ^Xero | 

(Trjpara ravr Wearav napBiPto 'Aprepidi. H. is clearly right in saying 
that the battle was indecisive, that is in effect a defeat for the 
Greeks, but Plutarch’s quotations confirm H.’s statement that the 
Athenians distinguished themselves. 

RXcivC-ijs married Deinomache, a daughter of the Alcmaeonid 
Megacles, and was father of the famous Alcibiades. He fell at the 
battle of Coronea, 447 B.c. (Plut. Ale. i). 
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oiKtiCx) : cf. V. 47. I and Pint. Ale. i Ibioa-ruXtp Tpiijp^i. As a rule 
the state supplied the ship, with (Arist. Eq. 91 1 f.) or without (Thuc. 
vi. 31) the necessary outfit, and also pay and rations for the crew. 
The trierarch had only to keep the ship in good condition and the 
crew efficient. Many voluntarily did more than this (Thuc. vi. 31), 
but to undertake the whole expense was a proof of great wealth and 
liberality. 

SitiKoo-ioio-i : i. e. the whole crew ; cf. vii. 184. i. 

18 veKpu>v , . . circKpctTcov : this was regarded as a sign of victory 
(i. 82. 5 f. ; Thuc. iv. 97 f.). 

1 Sp^o-fiov 6if|, ‘ au length they resolved ’ ; for the phrase and 
previous resolution cf. ch. 4. i n. The later writers (Isocr. Paneg. 
I 92 ; Diod. xi. 12 ; Pint. Them. 9 ; de Malign. Herod. 34) put the 
final resolution of the Greeks to retreat after the arrival of news from 
Thermopylae, Probably they are right, since the actual retreat did 
not begin till after the news had come (ch. 21.2), and the sea-fights 
had not been so unsuccessful as to justify flight; whereas when 
Thermopylae fell, it was useless and dangerous to remain at 
Artemisium. 

19 I Tov Papp^pov : from to pdppnpov ; cf. i. 60. 3 ; iii. 115. 2, &c. 

Twvikov . . . Kal . . . KapiK6v. The lonians must be supposed to in- 
clude other Hellenes of Asia. The Carians had resisted Harpagus 
(i, 174) and joined in the Ionic revolt (v. 103, 118-21). 

H. breaks off his account of Themistocles’ device for detaching 
the lonians (§ i ; cf. ch. 22) to insert his plan for securing an un- 
molested retreat (§ 2), with a note on the fate of the Euboeans’ 
flocks, which interested him as an illustration of the truth of 
prophecy. 

€Xavv6vT<ov ; a mark of time. The inhabitants of the lowlands 
along the coast drove, as they still do, their herds up to the mountain 
pastures every morning and down again every evening. 

2 irOp dvaKaUiv. They were to light fires in their camp on the shore 
to deceive the enemy and so get away unmolested. The fires would 
also serve to roast the sheep which were to provide food for the 
fleet. 

20 I BdKts : originally not a proper name but = * prophet i^ates, as 

Sibyl = prophetess (Rohde, Psyche, ii. 64) ; cf. Ar. Probl. 30. i, 

954 a 36 oBet' Ifl^vWoL Kai Bd#c(8ev Ka\ ol evBeoi yivovTai trapreSy Brap 
fifj poa-Tjpari y€P<oPTat dWa <f>v(nKfj Kpdaet, There w^ere at least three 
prophets called Bacis, one being Attic and one Arcadian (Schol. 
Arist. Pax 1071), but the most fSimous and oldest, said to have been 
inspired by the nymphs (Arist. Pax 1071 ; Pans. iv. 27. 4; x. 12. ii), 
came from Eicon (v. 43 n.) in Boeotia. A collection of oracles, similar 
to those ascribed to Laius (v. 43 n.), Orpheus, and Musaeus (vii, 
6. 3 n.), passed under his name from the end of the seventh century, 
and was carefully edited under the Pisistratidae. N evertheless many 
later forgeries and interpolations were inserted in it (ch. 77. i n., 
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96. 2 ; ix. 43). Bacis was parodied by Aristophanes (ch. 77. i n.), 
but held in reverence by Pausanias (/. ^.) and Cicero (Div. i. 18. 34}. 

irpoicrdfavTO {sc, <riTia Ka\ nord (i. 190. 2 ; v. 34. I) for a siege) : 
cf. V. 34. I n. 

The Euboeans suffered as much from their friends as from their 
foes, since the Persians, after plundering the villages on the coast of 
Histiaeotis (23. 2), sailed straight from Histiaea to Athens (ch. 66). 
pvpXivov : cf. vii. 25. i, 34. i, 36. 3. 

2 trap^iv, like the double use of is ironical ; ‘ since they 

made no use of the oracle, they might,* &c. 

21 I For Trachis cf. vii. 176. 2 n., and for Anticyra ji^ii. 198. 2 n. 

waT'fjpcs, ‘ fitted with oars * (P^pt. eViJpT;?), otherwise poetical. 
iraX-fio-cic, from TraXrj, ‘ wrestle,* is here an euphemism for ‘ if they 
were hard pressed * (so Tropovfi, Thuc. v. 73). 

’Appwvixos: he two years later went with Aristides and Themi- 
stocles to Sparta to negotiate the rebuilding of the walls of Athens 
(Thuc. i. 91). 

2 ouKtT* Is dvaPoXAs (cf. Thuc. vii. 15 ; Eur. Hel. 1297 ; Heracleid 
270): adverbial like ovk eV fxaKp^v (ii. 121. a 3). 

22 I rd vBara: i.e. on the coast of Histiaeotis, to which the 

Persian fleet crossed next day (ch. 23). With this appeal (rhetorically 
worked up by Justin, ii. 12. 3) cf. the fears of Artabanus and 
Xerxes’ reply (vii. 51-2). It was more successful in causing 
suspicion of the lonians (ch. 90) than in securing actual desertion 
(ch. 85.) 

23 I orKv8vap,€vcp : of niyS of light; cf. Horn. II. vii. 451, and especially 

xxiii. 227 KpoKOTrerr^os virttp SKa KiSparai r)d)s. 

2 ’EXXoitCtis : the old name for the whole northern half of Euboea, of 
which the territory of Histiaea or Oreus (vii. 175. 2), comprising the 
northern coastland, formed a part. 

24-6 Stories of Xerxes and the dead at Thermopylae and of the 
Olympic games, 

24 I <|>vXXd8a ktX. Hysteron-Proteron. Clearly he first had the 

trenches filled with earth and then covered them over with leaves. 
It is most unlikely that such an obvious fraud was ever attempted : 
the story is a Greek invention intended to bring Xerxes into contempt. 

25 The Greek dead, according to the story, were all gathered together, 
probably on the hillock where the last stand was made, the bar- 
barians left scattered about the pass. The number 4,000 (if genuine) 
must be derived from that given by the inscription for the Pelo- 
ponnesian combatants (vii. 228. i n., 202 n.) : since most of these 
had retired in safety, H. brings in Helots (vii. 229. i n.) to make up 
his erroneous total. 

26 I avT^poXoi. These Arcadians have been identified with the 

inhabitants of Caryae on the borders of Laconia, who are said to 
have been all killed or enslaved for Medism (Vitruvius, i.l. 5, explain- 
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ing ‘ Caryatides * in architecture). They would seem, however, to 
be a band of adventurers seeking service as mercenaries; the 
Arcadians, like the Swiss at the end of the Middle Ages, often 
earned a livelihood thus (Thuc. iii. 34 ; vii. 57, 58). 

2 *0\v|ji.irwi ^yovo-i. The anecdote, whether true or false, goes to 
prove that the fighting at Thermopylae took place at the time 
of or just after the Olympic games, i. e. the end of August ; cf. vii. 
206. I n. ; Busolt, ii. 673-4 n. 

Tov . . . crT^4>^vov (sc. KU(rBai)y ‘ that the wreath was the prize.* In 
early days, as in the Homeric games (II. xxiii), more substantial 
prizes were given,, but at this time the four national feslivals were 
all aywj/fff arrecpaviTai, The victor, Ijowever, received more material 
rewards from his own city, e.g. a sum of money, or the right to 
maintenance for life in the Prytaneuni, as well as Proedria. 

Tritanaechmes (cf. vii. 82, 121. 3) speaks in the same spirit as 
his father Artabanus (iv. 83 ; vii. 46. 4 n.). The dramatic warning 
resembles that given to Croesus (i. 71). 

27-30 The feud between Thessaly and Phocis. 

27 I For Thessalian enmity to Phocis cf. vii. 176. 4, and for Thessalian 
allies vii. 132. i n. The date of this war cannot be fixed, but is 
probably after 510 B.c. Plutarch (Mor. 244) implies that the 
Thessalians had previously subdued the Phocians and set up tyrants 
in their cities ; these the Phocians slew when they revolted. The 
Thessalians in revenge stoned 250 Phocian hostages and then in- 
vaded Phocis through Locris. 

Pausanias (x. 1) makes the war begin with (i) the disaster to the 
Thessalian cavalry described in ch. 28, and end with the stratagem 
of Tellias given here (4). Between the two he inserts (2) the 
destruction of a picked Phocian force of 300 by the Thessalian 
horse, and (3) a desperate resolve of the Phocians to conquer or to 
die themselves, and to devote their wives and families to the flames, 
which leads up to a brilliant victory (cf. Plut. Mor. 244). Though 
Pausanias is a little confused, these stories seem to belong to this 
war, and not to an earlier struggle before 570 B.C., when the 
Thessalians were defeated near Thespiae by the Boeotians (Plut. 
Camillus 19; cf. de Mai. Her. 33). For full criticism and recon- 
struction cf. Macan, ad loc. 

3 i% TOV napyT^o-or^v : cf. ch. 32. I. 

TfXXCvjv : probably of the family of the Telliadae (ix. 37. i ; cf. 
ix. 33. I n.). 

4 Abac, too, was an oracle of Apollo ; cf. i. 46. 2 ; viii. 33 n., 134. i. 

5 BcKATtj : the customary tithe ; cf. v. 77. 4 and c, 26. 2 tov dibS- 

fltVOV (TT€<l)aVOV. 

(rwtcTTti^Tfs : probably like n€pi local, ' standing face to face,’ but 
with the implied sense of hostility, which the word bears elsewhere 
in H. For a full description cf. Paus. x. 13. 7. Heracles and 
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Apollo were struggling for the tripod, Leto and Artemis trying to 
calm Apollo, and Athena Heracles. The struggle for the tripod was 
represented also in the gable of the Cnidian or Siphnian treasury at 
Delphi (Frazer, Paus. v. 274), in relief at Lycosura (Paus. viii. 37. i), 
and is frequent on vases (Baum, i. 463). Pausanias also tells us 
(x. 1. 10) of other offerings for the victory numbered (3) above. 

28 TToXiopKlovTtts governs ecavrovs and agrees with neCov (collective) ; 
cf. vii. 40. 1, 196, and especially Thuc. vi. 6l orparia AcKedaifioviav . . . 
Trpos BoioiTovs ri irpd<r(TovTes (Stein). 

Hyampolis (on which cf. Frazer, Paus. v. 442-5) was founded by 
the pre-HoJlenic Hyantes when expelled from Bgeotia (Strabo 401, 
424). It lay near Abac on the yad leading from Thessaly through 
Opuntian Locris.to the valley of the Cephisiis near Parapotamii. 
The festival Elaphebolia thei% celebrated to Artemis was believed 
to commemorate the victory here described. With the Phocian de- 
vice we may compare the pits dug by Bruce at Bannockburn to 
keep off the English horse. 

29 T yv«o-ijjLax^€T€ : apparently ‘change your minds and acknowledge 
that* ; cf. iii. 25. 5. 

2 'TrXtov . . . €4)€p6p€0a, ‘had more weight than you*; cf. vii. 168. 3, 
21 1. 2. The Thessalians refer to their position in the Amphictyonic 
council, and perhaps to the part they played in the first sacred war 
under Eurylochus, and to their dominion in Phocis (27. i n,). 

Td irdv €xovT€s : having every opportunity of vengeance ; cf. Dem. 
de Cor. § 96 tS>p tot *A6rjvaio)v ttoAX* av exovrwv pprjcriKaKricraL Kopii/- 
d/otf. * 

30 The Greek usually hated an over-powerful neighbour more than 
a foreign master, yet Plutarch (de Mai. Herod. 35) attacks H. fiercely 
for this judicious remark. The historian, in spite of his tenderness 
for the Phocians (vii. 218 n.), is not blind to their failings. 

31-4 Advance of the Persians thf'ough Doris ^ Phocis^ and Boeotia. 

31 H. writes as if the whole Persian arhiy used this road through 
the Asopus ravine (vii. 199 n.), which, ‘after winding through the 
mountains some three and a half miles, suddenly broadens out into 
a wide upland valley behind the range of Oeta, from which there is 
a long but not difficult passage to the Dorian plain (Grundy, p. 261). 

[Probably this approach from Malis is the ‘ narrow strip * of 
Doris.] Thence this route, which ‘entirely avoids Thermopylae, 
passes along the valleys of the Pindus and the Cephisus to Phocis 
and Boeotia. • 

But it may be deemed certain that Xerxes also used the 
coast-road through Thermopylae, which turns inland near Atalanta 
in Locris and reaches Parapotamii by Hyampolis (ch. 28). This is 
the only route suitable for a force of cavalry and a large baggage 
train. It would take the invaders to Hyampolis and Abac (ch. 33), 
which lie off the Doris route, the only one mentioned by H. Pro- 
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bably he regarded the use of the main coast-road as an obvious 
sequel of the capture of Thermopylae, which need not be explicitly 
stated in his narrative. Two other rough routes, which lead from 
Alpeni and Thronium on the Locrian coast to Elateia and the 
valley of the Cephisus, may possibly have been used by the 
Persians. 

For the connexion of Dryopis (Doris) with the Dorian invasion cf. 
i. 56 nn. 

1 Tithorea H. seems to regard as merely a mountain peak above 
the city Neon, and so Pausanias (x. 32. 8) understood him. But 
the heights in the .immediate neighbourhood can easily^ be scaled 
from Daulis, and Plutarch (Sulla 1 5^ distinctly declares that Tithora 
was a hill-fort, (fypovpiov anoppuiyi Kprjjxim jrcpiKOTiTopLevov ds 6 Kai 
miXai rrore ^cok^cov ol Stp^rjv imoPTa (j)€vyovT€s dp€crK€vd(Tavro Kal 

duawBrjaap. The fort on the slopes of Parnassus expanded into the 
city Tithora, shown by late inscriptions to be the modem Velitsa, 
which is still surrounded by fine Greek walls. This town seems to 
have superseded the older Neon (perhaps UaXaid &r)^a in the plain 
three and a half miles away), which was destroyed after the Phocian 
war (Paus. x. 2. 4, 3. 2). For a full description cf. Frazer, v. 
402-7. 

2 Amphissa (Salona), the chief town of the Locri Ozolae (Thuc. iii. 
loi ; Paus. X. 38. 4), lay at the north-west end of the Crisaean plain. 
Remains of Greek towers, walls, and gateways may still be seen in 
the extensive Frankish fortifications of Salona (Frazer, Paus. /. c,). 

33 Apvjji^s : called Drymaea (Paus. x. 33. 12), bn the south face of 
a small hill projecting from the chain bounding the valley of the 
Cephisus on the north, with well-preserved walls and towers, five 
miles north-west of Amphiclea ; cf. Frazer, ad loc. 

Tfdpwviov (Paus. 1. c .) ; Moulki, in the plain north of the Cephisus, 
defended on three sides by its tributary the river of Dernitsa ; 
cf. Frazer, ad loc. 

’Ap.<|>iKaia : Amphiclea (Paus. x. 33. 9; cf. Frazer), now Dadi, at the 
foot of an outlying spur of Parnassus. H., giving (ch. 33-5) fifteen 
names, seems to have mentioned every town in the district : indeed 
IleSi^aff and Tpircaff are otherwise unknown names, and Plutarch 
only speaks of thirteen cities laid waste (de Malig. Herod. 35). 

Abae stood on a nearly isplated rocky hill over 500 feet high 
a mile south-west of Hyampolis (28 n.). The scanty remains of the 
temples of Apollo are about a quarter of a mile to the north-west of 
the hill; cf. Paus. x. 35. 1-3 ; Frazer, ad loe. Though the burning 
of the temple is affirmed also by Pausanias, who adds that it was 
not restored, it is difficult to see how such complete destruction can 
be reconciled with the preservation of the statues, apparently 
dedicated earlier (viii. 27) but seen by H. after this time, or with 
the consultation of the oracle by the Carian Mys (viii. 134). 
Probably the gold and silver were carried off and the woodwork 
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burned, but the Greek temple had no roof to spread destruction in 
its fall. Its marble walls and pillars would suffer comparatively little 
from fire and could be easily restored. 

34 Parapotamii lay on a low hill above the defile leading from 
Phocis to Boeotia. The pass through which the Cephisus flows is 
about a mile and a half long and a quarter of a mile in width 
(Frazer, v. 419). 

Near the southern end of the pass lay Panopeus (Paus. x. 4. i ; 
Frazer), the border town of Phocis, only twenty stades from 
Chaeronea, and like that town on the southern edge of the plain. 
The road punning south-east leads thence to Ghaeronea and the 
territory of Orchomenus, that westward to Daiilis and thence by 
the Schiste (ch. 35. i n.) to Djelphi. 

8iaT€TaYfJi^voi : ^ dispositi per urbes ^ ; cf. vii. 178. i. For Alexander 
cf. v. 17 n., 22, and ch. 136-40. 

TfjSc : explained not over clearly by the participial clause (cf. v. 
16. 3). The presence of the Macedonian agents was intended to 
prove the Medism of the Boeotians, and thus to save them from 
molestation. 

- 9 The Diiraculoits prcservaiioii of Delphi, 

1 dTTcpYovTcs (cf. vii. 43. 2). From Daulis (Paus. x. 4. 7, with Frazer) 
the road skirts Mount Parnassus for about five miles. Where it 
turns west it is met by the road from Thebes ; these with the road 
to Delphi form the famous ‘ Schiste or Triodos * (Soph. O. T. 730, 
733) where Oedipus slew Laius. Thence it ascends a deep valley 
enclosed by the steep and rocky slopes of Mount Parnassus (north) 
and Mount Cirphis (south). Near the top of the pass are the ruins 
of a Greek fortress, perhaps Aeolidae. Thence one road leads down 
the valley to Cirrha and Amphissa, another to the right along the 
steep slopes of Parnassus to Delphi (Paus. x. 5. 3 f., with Frazer). 

2 rd Kpoicrov . . . dvaOiipaTa ; cf. i. 50 f^ -92. 

2 F rom the stadium at the north-west end of Delphi an ancient steep 
and rugged path, ‘ the evil staircase,’ ascends in a zigzag cut in the 
rock, including more than a thousand steps, over a ridge to a small 
upland plain. On the east are the upper slopes of Parnassus, on the 
north a lower line of hills. In the face of the most easterly of these 
next Parnassus is the Corycian cave, about 500 feet above the plateau, 
perhaps eight miles (three hours) from Delphi. It was sacred to Pan 
and the Nymphs (Paus. x. 32. 7 ; Inscr.). The great chamber is some 
200 feet long, 90 feet broad at the* widest point, and 20 to 40 feet 
high. Dripping water has formed a grove of stalagmites and stalac- 
tites. It must have provided an admirable refuge, being connected 
by a narrow passage with an inner cave. 

Tov trpo^fiTco : cf. vii. III. 2 n. 

37 dir(iapa)v, ‘ saw from afar * (ix. 69. 2). They only reached the temple 
of Athene Pronaia (§ 3, ch. 39 n.) near the eastern entrance of the 
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town, while the temple of Apollo stood on a high terrace beyond 
a valley in the north-western part of Delphi. 

For the portent of the arms cf. those of Heracles at Thebes 
before Leuctra (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 7 ; Diod. xv. 53 ; Polyaen. ii. 3. 8). 

39 In the repulse of the Gauls (279 B. c.) besides Phylacus, Pyrrhus 
son of Achilles and two Hyperborean heroes played a part (Paus. x. 
23.2). For similar appearances cf.F'razer,i2///d7^:., and App. XVI 1 1 . 1. 3 
(Marathon). The road is the sacred way coming from Daulis, the 
modern road from Arachova. The temple of Athene Pronaia is the 
last of the five at the Marmaria just outside the sanctuary (Paus. x, 
8. 7 ; Dem. in AriStogit. 34). It is now identified with a temple in 
antish\x\\\. of local limestone. Forthe epithet Pronaia cf. i. 92. i n. 
The pool of Castaly is in a rock cu^ basin 36 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, to the right of the road near the mouth of a gorge in the 
rocks. Among the olives in the glen below are some large masses 
of reddish-grey rock, which might be those said to have come 
hurtling from the clififs above. Facing each other across the gorge 
rise two perpendicular cliffs with peaked summits (Phaedriades ; 
cf. Diod. xvi. 28), the eastern being called Hyampeia, the western 
Nauplia. 

H. ’s account of the deliverance of Delphi is obviously a temple 

legend told the author by the Delphic priests (cf. 35.2, 39. i, 2), 
who would also have furnished the inscription recorded by Diodorus 
(xi, 14). That the legend was widely accepted is shown by its 
repetition with minor variations when the Qaul attacked Delphi, 
279 B. c. (Paus. X. 23). The stories in Ctesias (Pers. 25, 27, p. 70) of 
an attempted sack by Mardonius who fell there (after Plataea but 
while Xerxes is marching to Athens) and of actual spoliation by the 
eunuch Matacas dispatched by Xerxes after his return to Sardis 
deserve no credit. Even H.'s story is open to grave suspicions. 
The oracle had certainly shown strong signs of favouring the Mede 
(cf. vii. 140, 148, 169), and the bulk of the tribes forming the Delphic 
Amphictyony (cf. vii. 132 n.) had now joined Xerxes ; it would 
therefore be impolitic (cf. Meyer, iii. p. 384) for the Persians to 
plunder Delphi. This fact they seem themselves to recognize 
though perhaps not till a year later (ix. 42). The certain fact seems 
to be that the Persians could have plundered Delphi and did not 
do so ; tradition strongly supports the view that a Persian force 
marched on Delphi. Three interpretations have been given of this 
difficult problem. , 

I. Xerxes, seeing that Delphi, tempted perhaps by the promised 
tithe (vii. 132), wavered (cf. the encouragement to the Greeks vii. 
178, 189), and the second answer to Athens (vii. 141-3), sent a detach- 
ment to take it, which was repulsed on the difficult mountain-road by 
the Phocians aided by a storm and some manifestations held to be 
supernatural. Since the priests forbade any defence (cf. 36) and 
Delphi was an open town, Xerxes might have sent quite a small 
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force expecting no resistance (Duncker, vii. 276 n. ; Grundy, pp. 349, 
350). Afterwards the Persians saw how impolitic any attack on 
Delphi was. 

2. The Persians who attacked Delphi were a mere band of 
disorderly plunderers acting without orders (Pomtow, Jahr. kl. Philol. 
cxxix. 227/.). This is, however, opposed to H.^s statement, ch. 34, 35. 

3. The force was sent to protect Delphi from casual plunderers 
(Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 320), but was perhaps harassed by Phocian 
zealots from Mount Parnassus. 

This view assumes that Delphi had come to a definite agreement 
with Xer»es (Curtius, Wecklein, Meyer), and afterwards put out 
the legend to cloak its Medism# 

40-9 The Greek fleet at Salatifis. Evacuation of Attica (41). The 
navy list (42-8). Council of war (49). 

40 2 vf'TTOKaTTjpfvovs : trunsitivc here only, ‘awaiting’; cf. vii. 27. i. 

E. Meyer (iii, § 222) holds that this idea only grew up after the 
campaign of Plataea, and that immediately after Thermopylae no 
one would have contemplated a pitched battle in Boeotia with 
Xerxes (cf. App. XX, § 2). The Spartans had no doubt promised that 
Attica should be defended, but they meant to fulfil their promise at 
Thermopylae and not on Mount Cithaeron. And whatever the 
* man in the street ’ at Athens may have expected, the leaders must 
have known that resistance in Boeotia was out of the question, and 
must have ordered the evacuation of Attica as soon as they heard 
that Thermopylae was lost, since the people had time to emigrate 
en masse before Xerxes reached Attica. 

41 I Tpoi^tjva. Plutarch (Them. 10) adds 0 i\oT//xa)j irdw tS)v Tpoi^rjvicov 

L' 7 ro 5 e;^;o/ieVo)>'. Kni yap Tpecfxiif i‘^Tj(j)i(TavTO bripocriq, dvo ofioXovs (Kaarrco 
didopresj Kai rrjs ozrcapa? Xap^dv€iv tovs naidas iruvraxddfv, en 6’ 

vTTfp avrav dida^KaXois reXeip purOovs, We may note that the places 
of refuge were all commanded by the Athenian fleet, so that the re- 
fugees would not become hostages in the hands of the Peloponnesians 
(Grundy, 353). 

2 The advice to flee given vii. 140. 2, 1 41. 4. 

This snake was known as olKovpos o0t? (Arist. Lys. 758 ; Hesych. 
oiKOvpov o(piv TOP TTjs IloXidSos c^vXoKtt bpQKOPTa, Ka\ oi p€p €pa (pairiPj ol 
be bvo ip ra> Upca rov Iq the earliest form of the legend 

Erichthonius (Erechtheus) was the sacred serpent (Pans. i. 24. 7 ; 
J. H. S. xxi. 329) ; later he becomes the child of Earth and foster son 
of Athena hidden in a chest, being half-man, half-serpent (Hyginus, 
fab. 166), or a child guarded by serpents (Eur. Ion 20 f., 267-74 ; 
Apollodorus iii. 14. 6). For further discussion of the myths of 
Erichthonius cf. Frazer on Paus. i. 18. 2 ; Harrison, Mythology of 
Athens, xxvi-xxxvi ; and on the deity as a snake Harrison, Pro- 
legomena to Greek Religion, pp. 17-21, 325 f. 

iv lp<p : probably the Erechtheum ; cf. ch. 55 ; v. 72. 3 n. 
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«»s *6 vti. H. will not pledge himself to the existence of the snake, 
which was believed to be concealed in a secret chest or charnber of 
the temple, and to prove its existence by the disappearance of the 
honey-cake offered every new moon (rA cf. vi. 57.2). Cf. 

i. 181. 5 n. Plutarch (Them. 10) declares that Themistocles sug- 
gested to the priests the interpretation of the portent that the cake 
on this occasion remained untouched. 

3 Tfls 0 €oO : i.e. Athena Polias (v. 82. 3 n.). The snake was the 
symbol of her foster-child, Erichthonius, and sacred to the goddess 
herself. For gods deserting a doomed city cf. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 
304 f.; Eur. Tro. 2£ ; Virg. Aen. ii. 351 ; Hor. Odes ii. h, 25 ; Tac. 
Hist. V. 13. , 

1 The haven of Pogon lies between the island, of Calauria and 
Troezen. The spacious bay sheltereH by the island, with a broad 
entrance from the north-east giving access to the largest ancient 
ships, formed an ideal meeting-place. 

itoXX< 5 -irXcOvcs. There were fifty-four more ships at Salamis than 
at Artemi sium, and nine new states (Hermione, Ambracia, Leucas, 
Naxos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Melos, Croton) were repre- 
sented, while only one, Opuntian Locris, has meanwhile gone over 

\ to the enemy (Macan). 

2 ov p,«vTot Y«v€oi (cf. vii. 1 73. 2) : added because a king or regent 
might naturally be expected to hold so important a command, as 
Leotychides did next year (ch. 131 f.). 

apio-ra TTXfoijcras. The speed and handiness of the ship depended 
even more on the skill of the oarsmen than on* the build of the hull ; 
cf. vii. 44, 96. I, 99. 3. 

43 TrXfiptupa, used in other authors of a single ship, means ‘ crew 
but of a squadron (here and ch. 45) ‘ total for the Corinthians forty, 
and for the Megarians twenty as at Artemisium. 

Here, as in other lists of peoples forming a host, the author appends 
ethnographic remarks (vii. 61 f., viii. 73 ; cf. Thuc, vii. 57 f.). On 
the Dorians and on Dryopis cf. i. 56 n. 

44 H*’s figures, 180 as against 198 from all other states, compare 
favourably with those of the Attic orator in Thucydides (i. 74), a 
little less than two-thirds of 400, and with those of Demosthenes (de 
Cor. § 238), 200 out of 300. 

p-oOvot. At Artemisium the^ Plataeans had helped to man the 
Athenian ship's (ch. i) ; now the Athenians are said not only to have 
made good theirheavy losses there (ch. 16 and 18), but to have filled 
the places of the Plataeans. Ac(X)rding to Aristotle (Ath. Pol. ch. 23 ; 
cf. Cic. de Off. i. 22. 75) the Areopagus enabled the fleet to be fully 
manned by providing eight drachmas for each man ; Cleidemus 
i(fr. 13, F. H. G. i. 362) ascribed this, too, to a stratagem of Themi- 
stocles, but his story deserves little credit (Plut. Them. 10). 

2 KpavaoC, ‘ dwellers on the rock, or on the height ^ (Kpa ( = Kcip, head) 
and ? paioi>), ai Kpovaat = Athens (cf. Pind. 01 . vii. 82 Kpayaals €P 'Addvaity 
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and Arlst. Av. 133 Kpapnav (rjTiU TToXij/), and so Kpavah ttoXic 

(Arist Ach. 75) and witji special reference to the Acropolis, the n-dX*? 
proper. ,(cf. Thuc. ii. 1 5 (?Paus. i. 26. 6) ; Arist. Lysist. 481. No doubt 
early Athens and its citadel is to H. Pelasgic (for UeXnpyiKov relxos 
cf., V. 64. 2 ; vi. 137. 2, ^ind on Attic Pelasgi i. 56. 2, 57. 3, and App. 
XV). • Hence he does^not make the earth-born Cecrops founder 
of the JVcropoIis and fiijst king of Athens (Thuc. ii. 15), as do most 
Attic antiquaries, and“Craiiaus his successor (Paus. i. 2. 6J, but 
apparently reverses the order. On these old Attic genealogies cf. 
Harrison, Mythology apd Mon. of Athens, xxi f. 

*Epc>;f^os< cf. ch. 55. ' We might expect 'EpfxOeidai (cf. Pind. Isth. 
ii. 19, ^c.), instead of ‘ kBrjuaioi^ bit the name *Adr}vnioi might well be 
given to the people^of Erechtheus (Erichlhonius), the foster son of 
Athena (Horn. 11. ii, 548,'. * 

o-TpaTdpxcw : to Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 3.2 ; cf. Paus.i. 31. 3) he was pole- 
march and (Philoch. fr.-33 ; F. H. G. i. 389 ; Strab. 383) gained the 
victory for the Athenians in the war between Erechtheus (his grand- 
father) and Eumolpus of Eleusis. The accepted tradition represented 
him as of foreign origin, the son of Xuthus or Apollo and Creusa 
daughter of Erechtheus, and king of the Aegialees (v. 68. 2 ; vii. 
94). Yet his sons give their names to the four old Attic (Ionic) 
tribes (v. 66. 2 n.). Clearly Ion played too important a part in old 
Attic mythology to be iiltogcther ignored, but he could not be fitted 

• into the received genealogy of the Attic kings, which ran in unbroken 
line from Cecrops to Theseus. Hence his ambiguous position 
(Strabo, Pausanias, /. *.) and foreign origin, which is strongly affirmed 
by Euripides. 

45 The Bacchiadae of f orinth are said to have claimed suzerainty 
over Megara till Orsippus headed his countrymen in a successful 
revolt a little after 72013. c. (Paus. i. 44. i, with Frazer, Hicks, No. I ). 
Leucas and Ambracia, as well as Anactorium, were founded by 
sons of Cypselus, and Potidaea by a son of Periander (Appen- 
dix XVI), but the theory that there is a separate list of Corinthian 
allies either here or on the inscription at Delphi (ix. 81. in.) is 
untenable (cf. Hicks, No. 19). 

I After aXXai van Horwerclen (cf. Stein) supplies dvo Ka\ be- 
cause the contingents -enumerated only amount to 366 ships, not to 
378 ^ stated by H. (ch. 48 ; cf. ch.^82. 2). The additional twelve 
ships would make the Aeginetan contingent (42) second to the 
Athenian, as Pausanias (ii. 29. 5) states, bringing it above the 
Corinthian squadron (40). Munro,1iGwever, prefers Cobet’s dXXai 
i' ve€Sj partly on palaeOgraphical grounds, partly because the special 
squadron in Aeschylus (Pers, 340) is one of ten ships. The addi- 
tion of ten ships would make the Aeginetan contingent equal to the 
Corinthian, and H. may have inadvertently reckoned the two 
des^ers (ch. 82. 2) twice over; cf. J. H. S. .xxii. 322. 

dird ’EmSavpov : cf. V. 83 n. 
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OMvt) is the name of the desert island to which Zeus carried the 
nymph Aegina (cf. v. 80 n.) ; there she bore Aeacus its first in- 
habitant (Paus. ii. 29). Pindar (Isth. vii. 21) in telling this story 
calls the island Oenopia, though elsewhere (Nem. iv. 46; v. 16; 
viii, 7) Oenona. Oenone seems to be connected with olvop^ and 
may be, like Calliste (iv. 147), rather a descriptive epithet than an 
earlier name. 

2 awd ’A^tivIcov : cf. vii. 95. I n. 

3 For Democritus cf. Simonides, fr. 136 (Plat de Mai 36) ArjfioKpiros 

rpiros ore Trap^aXafiiva \ ''E\Xr]v€sM^Boisa-vfJ.[ia\ov€V 7 r€\dy€i'‘ I 

TTcVre di vrjas e\€i/ eKTrjv 5’ vtto | pvcraro ^ap^apiKrjs AcDpio 

&\i(rKoix€vr)v, Perhaps the six ships ascribed to the Naxians by 
Hellanicus and the five of Ephorus (Plut. /. c.) coiije from an imper- 
fect recollection of this epigram. PliAarch makes H. speak of only 
three Naxian ships. 

Thucydides (vii. 57) is probably wrong in reckoning the men of 
jStyra as lonians, since Pausanias (iv. 34. ii) confirms H. 

Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, and Melos are the most western 
Cyclades nearest Greece. 

47 The Thesproti (cf. ii. 56 ; vii. 176. 4) occupied the coast of Epirus 
as far south as the gulf of Ambracia (Strabo 323). The river 
Acheron (cf. v. 92. rj 2) flows through their land (Thuc. i. 46). 

4 »<lvX.Xos : cf. Plut. Alex. 34 and especially Paus. x. 9. 2 ^avWc^ be 
KpoTcoi/tarj; ('OXupmaon pcv ovk earip avr^ vUrjj rds be TlvOol rrepTaOXov 
bio dvelXero /cat crrafiiou rrjv rpirr^v' ivavpaxw^ ivavria rov Mrjbov 

vavv re Trapaa-Kevaerdpevos olKeUtv /cat KpoTODPiartoy ovroaoi inebrjpovp rfi 
'EXXdbi dvf^l^n(r€)f roirrov ccttIp dvbpias: iv AeX(j>di^. Aristophanes 
twice (Ach. 215 ; Vesp. 1206) alludes to Phayllus as a noted runner 
of the olden time, and probably refers to the hero of the Persian 
wars, though if so the scholiast is wrong in calling him ^OXvpmoviKrii, 
The epigram (Anth. Pal. App. 297) ascribing to him a jump of 55 
feet and a discus throw of 95 feet appears to be late, and is worth- 
less as an authority (N. Gardiner, J. H. S. xxiv. 77-80). It is 
noticeable that but one trireme came from Greater Greece, and 
that furnished by a volunteer who had a special connexion with the 
mother country through his athletic victories. 

48 , Melos was believed to have been colonized from Lacedaemon at 
the time of the Dorian invasiop (Thuc. v. 84. 112) before IIOOB. c. ; 
cf. the colonization of Thera, iv. 147 f. 

On the numbers cf. 46. i n. and App. XIX. i. 

1 T«v = rovreoiv hv : the antetedent depends on okov. The fleet 
might meet with defeat, in which case it was vital that the shore 
behind should be in the hands of friends ; cf. § 2, ch. 76. 2 ; 
Thuc. vii. 36. 

2 erwfJImirTov, * were agreed in* (cf. i. 206. 3), imperfect because the 
final decision (ch. 63) was to the opposite effect ; cf. ch. 123. 2 of 
voting which led to no result. 
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For tlie anacoluthon iiriKiyovTes after \ty6vr<iiv cf. iii. i6. 3, &c. 
The construction is Karh avveaiVf since in sense the previous clause 
= ol Be XeyovTfs nXficrToi %yvw(Tav, 

IfoCirovTav : middle in passive sense as in ch. 76. 2 ; cf. woXiofiKf}^ 
a-ovraif sup, v, 34. I ; viii. 70. 2. 

50-5 Xerxes wastes Attica ard seises Athens. Storming of the Acro- 
polis, Portent of the sacred olive. 

50 2 = Attica ; cf. v. 57. 2 n. 

0l<rir€tav : SO Hom. 11 . ii. 498, though Thespiae is commoner. 
On its scanty remains cf. Frazer on Pans. ix. 26 > su too UXdrainv is 
singular here only in H., elsewl^re IlXarami. For similar variations 
cf. i. 82. I, 2. 

51 For the chronology of Xer!:es’ march cf. vii. 37. i n. 

KaXXtaSeci) apxovTos ’AeT|vaCoia-t. Though the regular dating by 
archons is believed by many to go back to the institution of the 
annual archonship, 683 B. C., and almost certainly extends as far 
back as Solon, no trace of its use is found in the fragments of 
historians earlier than H. H. employs it here only, and Thucydides, 
too, but once (ii. 2) HvOoBdipov m Tlaorapas prims apxovros *A6rjvatoiSf 
cf. Appendix XIV. i. 

2 T^acTTv: the lower town as opposed to the Acropolis, i. 14. 
4, &c. 

Tcp tpej. Here and elsewhere (cf. ch. 55 n. ; v. 72. 3 n.) most 
naturally taken of a double temple of Athena and Erechtheus on 
the site of the later fcrechtheum (D’Ooge, Acropolis, 43 f. ; Frazer, 
Paus. vo). ii. Appendix). Since, however, no traces exist of any 
building there older than that erected during the Peloponnesian 
war (420-408 B. C.), Dorpfeld and his followers (including in this 
case E, A. Gardner, Ancient Athens, 76-83) interpret this of the 
old Hecatompedon ; cf. v. 72. 3 n. 

Tapfas . . . Toti tpov. These officials had charge of the temple pro- 
perty, especially of the costly offerings and treasures kept in the tem- 
ple. From 434 B. c. the lists of the treasures of Athena and inventories 
of the treasures in their charge are preserved on Inscriptions 
(Hicks, 49, 66, &c.). The treasurers (in H.’s days ten in number) 
were taken from the time of Solon from the richest class, 
Pentacosiomedemni (Ath. Pol. 7. 3,^8. i ; Gilbert, G. C. A. 241 n.). 

<l>paEdp€vot. This barricade must have been at the western end 
where the Propylaea were later built; the other sides were pro- 
tected by precipitous rocks and the* old Pelasgic wall. Possibly the 
old gateways (cf. rhs nvXasy ch. 52. 2) of the Pelargicon or ivvednvXop 
(v. 64. 2 n.) still remained and were barricaded (D’Ooge, Acro- 
polis, 27 f.). 

52 I fcaravTCov : i. e. north-west and nearly opposite the principal en- 
trance of the Acropolis which is on the west. The Amazons attacking 
Theseus are said to have seized this hill (Aesch. Eum. 688 f,). 
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53 I H.’s description of this way up as in front of the i^y:ropolis 
but behind the gates has caused some confusion (e. g. Leake, Top. 
Athens, p. 264, thinks it implies that H. regarded the north side as 
the front). The entrance, however, to the subterranean passage 
(cf. inf.) faces west, the same direction as the main entrance (ttuXoi), 
and is about seventy yards to the rear of it (omcrde). Thus H.’s 
description is both accurate and obvious (E. Gardner, Ancient 
Athens, p. 47 ff.). 

dv^pT|crav . . . Kard rd Ipdv. Pausanias (i. 1 8. 2) repeats this, adding 
the myth of Aglauros (Agraulos) and her sisters who opened the chest 
in which Erichthonius was hidden (cf. ch. 41.2 n.) and then,cast them- 
selves down from the rocks above t)je precinct of Aglauros. ‘ It has 
generally been supposed that the escalading party either climbed up 
in the open, where they could hardly*have escaped notice, or else 
ascended by the direct but narrow staircase that may still be seen 
above the grotto of Aglauros ; but so obvious a way if not strongly 
barricaded, could hardly have been left unguarded. Recent excava- 
tions have shown a much more likely route. A natural cleft in the 
rock runs under or within the northern wall of the Acropolis ; its 
western entrance is in the projecting face of rock just to the west of 
the cave of Aglauros ; it has also an outlet at the eastern end, nearly 
opposite the west end of the Erechtheum. Where this cleft is within 
the wall of the Acropolis, it has an opening at the top which gives 
access to the plateau above it ; but there is a sheer drop of about 
twenty feet, which might well lead the defenders to regard it as 
needing no guard ; and an attacking party, dnce within the cleft, 
could ascend at their leisure with scaling ladders or ropes * 
(E. Gardner, /, c.). 

Bury (Cl. Rev. x. (1896) p. 416) argues that the defence of the 
Acropolis was undertaken by a regular garrison at the command of 
the Athenian generals. He lays stress on the length of the defence 
{(Tvxi'ov 52 f reckoned by Busolt (ii. 695) at about 

a fortnight, on the desirability of satisfying both the rival interpre- 
tations of the wooden wall (c. 51 2; vii. 142), and above all on the 
consternation caused at Salamis by the capture of the Acropolis 
(ch. 56). 

' Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 321) accepts this view, though he admits 
that a fortnight’s siege is hard^to reconcile with the movements of 
the Persian fleet (ch. 66, 70), and the regular occupation of the 
Acropolis inconsistent with the decree recorded in Plutarch (Them. 
10), Tovs 6* iv fjXiKia TTuinras is tus rptr;pei? ; cf. Thuc. i. 73 

ia^dvres eVras vavyTraj/Siypft, Aristides, ii.p. 256 (Dind.). Moreover, the 
terror in the Greek fleet may be discounted as prevailing among the 
Peloponnesians always anxious to retreat to the Isthmus, and the 
<rv;(v6ff xpoi'os may only mean a long time under the circumstances 
(cf. Grundy, of, cit, 358, 359) ; so it seems better to accept H.’s 
account. Ctesias (§ 26, p. 70), who otherwise agrees with H., makes 
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, the defenders escape by night, a suggestion uncritically accepted 
by Wecklein (Ber. Bayer. Akadem. (1876), p. 272). 

2 r6 (tlYapov cannot be distinguished from rb Ipov (ch. 51. 2 n., 55 n., 
and V. 72). 

54 Artabanus was regent during the king’s absence (vii. 52 ad jdn), 
4 v 0 v|jiiov ; whether he felt remorse for ; cf. ii. 175. 5 ; Thuc. vii. 50. 

Possibly the real motive was a desire to conciliate the Attic exiles, 
his future subjects. 

55 Erechtheus the earthborn, though by genealogists made the son 
or grandson of Erichthonius, is really his double, the son of Earth 
and Hephaestus, and foster-child of Athene (cf' ch. 41. 2 n., 53. i n.). 
For the Upbs \6yoi cf. Ajpollod^iii. 14. 6 and 11 . ii, 547 ’Epe- 

xBijos p^yaX^TopoSf op ttot ASqprj | Bpeyjre Aiop dvydrrjpf tckc fctdcopof 
apovpa, I Kab d* ip * A6r]vr)s elarttf ip ttlovi prj^* | ev6a 8i piv ravpOKTi 
KoX dppeiots iXdopTai | Kovpot 'A0r)vai(ov» Traditionally he is an ancient 
king of Athens (cf. 44. 2), founder of the worship of Athena, con- 
queror of Eumolpus of Eleusis, &c., but he is also identified with 
Poseidon. [For arguments against the identification cf.Farnell, G.C. 
iv. 47-54.] So a seat in the Dionysiac theatre (Block E. i ; C, I. A. 
iii. 276) belongs to the priest JJoaeidcopos raiT)6xov kol cf. 

the altar of Poseidon in the Erechtheum, * on which they sacrifice 
also to Erechtheus ’ (Paus. i. 26. 5), and a dedication to Poseidon 
Erechtheus found there (C. I. A. i. 387). Butes, brother of Erech- 
theus and worshipped in his shrine (Paus. /. c.), is the son of 
Poseidon and Oreithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus, originally 
a sea-nymph (cf. vii. 1 89. 2n.). 

AatT|. F'or the sacred olive as the life-tree of the state cf. 
Harrison, Cl. Rev. ix. 89, 90. As round the world-ash in the 
Edda twines the great snake Igdrasil, so the Attic serpent may 
have coiled round the sacred olive (Macan). The sacred olive 
(Paus. i. 27. 2 (cf. Frazer); Apollod. iii. 14. 2) stood in the Pan- 
droseum just west of the Erechtheum proper (Philoch. ap. Dionys. 
Hal. de Dinarcho, 3 ; F. H. G. i. 409). 

diSiXatrira : the well of sea-water which, when the south wind blew, 
gave forth the sound of breakers (Paus. A c.), is believed to be the 
large cistern beneath the Erechtheum proper, i.e. the western 
division. H. certainly speaks as if both olive and sea were in an 
actual shrine of Erechtheus presumably ruined by the Persians, but 
the olive seems to have been outside the later Erechtheum, which 
was not begun till about 420 B. C.; cf. also v, 72. 3 n. ; viii. 51. 2 n. 
The myth (cf. Apollod. iii. 14. i) wa^that Poseidon came first, and, 
striking with his trident, created the salt well on the Acropolis {sup.)^ 
then Athena made the olive {sup ^ ; cf. paprvpia BiaOm {inf,) ; and 
the land was adjudged to Athena by the witness of Cecrops. The 
scene was represented on the west gable of the Parthenon (Gardner, 
op. cit,i p. 293 f, ; Collignon, S. G. ii. 34 f.) at the moment of Athena’s 
triumph. There seems no earlier authority for the legend, which 
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may be a reminiscence of a struggle between the worshippers of 
Poseidon and of Athene (cf. Farnell, op. cit, i. 270). 

56-65 Greek councils of war at Salamis ending in a decision to remain 
there. Anecdotes of Themistoclesy Mnestphilus^ Eury Modes ^ and 
Adimantus. Invocation of the Aeacidae, and portent of the 
Eleusinian procession. 

g5 -irpoKcincvov. The matter laid before the council of war, i.e. the 
place where they should fight (cf. inf and ch. 49). Since" the same 
council appears to have received the news that Xerxes had entered 
Attica (ch. 50), and also that he had taken the Acropolis,# though the 
siege took some time (52 ad Jin.). , H. must have merged into one 
two councils of war (cf. Appendix XXI, § l). The proposal to leave 

■ Salamis and retire to the Isthmus ^tributed to the first council 
(ch. 49) is far more probable after the fall of the Acropolis, but the 
panic of the Greeks is as usual exaggerated. 

57 In the suggestions that the absolute necessity of fightingat Salamis 
; was seen first by Mnesiphilus, and that Themistocles adopted his 
plan without acknowledgment (ch. 58. 2), we may see the prejudice 
of H.’s Attic informants (cf. ch. 4. 2 n.; Introd. § 31). We may set 
against the story Themistocles' reputation for matchless wisdom 
immediately after Salamis (ch. 124), and his dedication after the 
battle of a shrine to Artemis Aristoboule (Plut. Them, 22 ; de Mai. 
Herod. 37), and above all Thucydides’ insistence on his originality 
(i. 138) ^v(T€(i39 yL€v dvmflu, ^pa^vrijn Kimncrros dfj (xlrros 

ra Seovra iyhfro. The dispute whether statesmanship 
was innate or acquired became a favourite topic in philosophic 
circles (Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 2; Symp. viii. 39; Plat. Men. 93 B, 99 B), 
and Themistocles was a leading instance (Bauer, Them. p. 72). We 
may see the result of this in Plutarch, who by silence (Them.) or 
explicitly (de Mai. l.c.) rejects the intervention of Mnesiphilus on 
this occasion, and yet retains him as the pupil of Solon and teacher 
of Themistocles in politics (Them. 2; Moral. 154, 795 c). The 
anecdote here is surely apocryphal (cf. Busolt, ii. 64in.; Meyer, 
iii. § 223 n.). 

59 All the later writers (Plut. Them, ii; Aelian, V. H. xiii. 40; 
Aristid. ii. p. 258, Dind.) except Pseud. Plut. Mor. 185B represent 
the scene as taking place between Eurybiades and Themistocles, 
thus unduly emphasizing the rivalry between Sparta and Athens 
and obscuring the hostility of Corinth. They add more picturesque 
detail, e. g. Plut. Them. 1 1 ina^apievov {Evpv^idtov) rqv ^aKTtjpiav 
uiS irard^ovToSi 6 Qep,i(rTOK\rj5 irdra^ov /icV, ukovctov fie. 

iTpoclaviardpevot : probably of a race : ‘ those who start before the 
signal,* and ‘those left at the post’. Themistocles should have 
waited till the president called on him. 

(iairCtovTav are beaten by the pa^dovxot (constables) at the orders 
of the stewards {dyoivoBirat). Thus Lichas was beaten for a breach 
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of the rules at Olympia (Paus. vi. 2. 2 ; Thuc. v. 50 ; Xen. Hell, 
iii. 2. 21). 

60 a *Ev croL This recalls the address of Miltiades to Callimachus 
(vi. 109. 3). 

Attic intransitive, in H. (cf. ix. 41.2, 58.3I transi- 
tive. Here an expression proper only for an army and its oaggage 
ti-ain is transferred to a fleet. 

Papvrlpas, * of heavier build,’ is quite suitable to the argument 
here, and should not be emended (as by Stein) to ^padvrtpas in 
deference to Plutarch’s description of the Greek ships as lower and 
lighter, and, the barbarian as heavy and unwieldy, with lofty decks 
and poops (Them. 14). This d^cription is not borne out by any- 
thing in H. (cf. vjii. 10. i) and may have been taken from some 
later battle, e. g. Actium. ^ 

^ In the open sea the enemy could surround the weaker Greek 
fleet (ch. 16), in the narrows their very numbers would be against 
them as well as their ignorance of the fairway. The Greek ships 
were inferior to the enemy in manoeuvring (ch. 10. 1). Only the 
great superiority in this acquired by the Athenians between 480 
and 430 B.c. (cf. Thuc. i. 49) justified the opposite tactics of Phormio 
(Thuc. ii. 90). 

y Without a fleet Xerxes would be driven to retreat by lack of 
supplies, as well as by the fear that he might be cut off from his 
kihgdom. 

\6yvov: cf. vii. 141. 4. 

H., after a clear Statement of the arguments for fighting at 
Salamis, makes Themistocles end with ^ piece of proverbial wisdom 
similar to that ascribed to Artabanus, vii. 10. d 2. 

61 d'ir6Xi dv8pC means ‘ to take a vote on the motion of 

a man without a city’ (cf. Thuc. vi. 14), the point being that 
Themistocles, no longer representing a city, has no right to make 
a motion (sententiam dicere). For yvoypas. crvp^aXKta-Oai cf. v. 92. a 2 . 

62 2 Siris, fabled to be of Trojan origin (Strabo 264), was on the river 

of the same name half-way between Sybaris and Tarentum. Appa- 
rently it was colonized from Colophon and imitated Sybaris in 
wealth and luxury (Athen. 523). Probably it also resembled Sybarii 
in the possession of an overland trade, since we find alliance coins 
with the names of Siris and Pyxus on them (Hill, G. and R. c!,j 
p. 104). It is said to have been conquered by its Achaean neighbours, j 
Sybaris, Croton, and Metapontum (before 510 B. c., Justin xx. 2 ; cf.\ 
Pais, Ancient Italy, pp. 67-86). Latef, after 440, Siris was refounded I 
by Thurii and Tarentum jointly, though accounted a Tarentine 
colony. Finally, 433-431 B.c., most of its inhabitants removed toj 
Heraclea, Siris remaining the port of that colony. 

f|P4TlpT| . . . iraXatov. The claims of Athens to Siris seem 
shadowy, resting only on her headship of the Ionic race. But that 
the idea of westward expansion, afterwards so popular at Athens, had 
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occurred to Thcmistocles is suggested by the names of his daughters 
Italia and Sybaris (Plut. Them. 32), by his supposed relations with 
Hiero (Plut. Them. 24, 25), if they be not fictions of Stesimbrotus 
and Theophrastus (Scha&r, Philol. xviii, 187), and by his interest 
in Corcyra (Plut. Them. 24; Thuc. i. 136). It is, however, possible 
that Themistocles, following the oracle, only threatened westward 
emigration vaguely, and that the precise spot was fixed ©n later, 
when Athenian interest had become centred on New Sybaris 
(450 B.c.) and Thurii (445 B.c.). At that time there would be many 
old oracles, real or spurious, encouraging colonization there. The 
idea of emigration en masse had been mooted more than, once in 
Ionia (i. 170), but would have Ijeen hard to carry out in this 
case. 

64 AKpoPoXicrAji€voi : a metaphor from* ‘ skirmishing *, as Xoywv uBi- 
arfx6s (78) from hand-to-hand fighting. For this summons to the 
Aeacidae cf. v. 80. The idea clearly is that the coming of the image 
would ensure also the spiritual presence and aid of the heroes ; cf. 
the coming of the ark to the camp of Israel (i Sam. iv. 3). 

Apparently only Aeacus and Phocus were regarded in legend as 
inhabitants of Aegina, and possibly the images are of these two 
heroes, but their descendants in Thessaly (Peleus, &c.) and Phocis 
(Paus. ii. 29. 2) would have a share in their honours. 

65 I . The Eleusinian plain lies south-west of Mount Parnes, being 
divided from the Attic plain by Mount Poikilon and Daphni, and 
bound on the north and west by Cithaeron and the highlands of 
Megara. It is called Thriasian (ix. 7. 3 2 ; Yhuc. i. 114, ii. 19-21) 
from the important deme of Thria, which lay probably at Kalyvia, 
three miles east-north-east of Eleusis. The regular route from 
Thebes, by which the Persian infantry would naturally come, led to 
the Thriasian plain a little north of Eleusis. Plutarch (Them. 15) 
puts this vision on the day of the battle, which would thus be on 
the 20th Boedromion (Plut. Phocion 28, Camill. 19). It is, how- 
ever, evident that Plutarch derived all the details of his account, 
except ‘ a great light that shone from Eleusis from H., and that 
the historian believed that Dicaeus saw the portent at least a day, 
and perhaps several days, before the battle. Busolt (ii. 703-4) 
argues that the battle took place a few days after the 20th Boedro- 
mion (= Sept. 22) and some days before the eclipse (Oct. 2, 480), 
which prevented Cleombrotus' from molesting the retreat of Xerxes 
(ix. 10), probably Sept. 27 or 28. 

Tpi(r|xvp(<i>v. The number is the conventional estimate for the 
Athenian citizen-body in the days of H. (v. 97. 2n.), since citizens 
were expected to accompany the procession en masse (Plut. Ale. 34). 
The old temple or hall of initiation destroyed by the Persians was, 
as is shown by excavations, only about 82 feet square, and could 
not hold any such number ; indeed, even the larger hall begun by 
Pericles (about 1 70 feet square) only seems to have provided seats 
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for some 3,000 on the eight tiers of steps round it (Frazer, Paus. 
ii. 503), Of cotirse, many Athenians were not initiated. 

2 The poetical words, ada^^opa, aipost dpiSrjXa, may be derived 
from the source used by H. They clearly suit the tone of the 
story. 

4 The great procession from Athens to Eleusis along the sacred 
way todk place on the 20th Boedromion (Eur. Icn 1076, cf. sup,). 
It bore the name lacchus because in it the statue of the child 
lacchus, with his cradle and playthings, was borne, escorted by 
Ephebi and followed by the Mystae bearing torches and singing 
hymns (Ari^t. Ran. 398-413). Frequent sacrifices and ceremonies 
on the road made the procession last from daybreak till late at 
night. All through the day there was constant invocation of the 
god (‘^layx Arist. /. ct). 

For the worship of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis cf. Farnell, 
Greek Cults, iii. 126-98 ; Harrison, Prolegomena, ch. iv act fin,^ 
ch. X ad Jin, 

6 AfKatos 6 0 «oku 8 €os. This isolated anecdote was surely preserved 
by oral tradition. It gives no support to P. Trautwein’s hypothesis 
that Dicaeus left memoirs from which H. drew freely (Hermes, 
XXV. 527-66). 

66-9 Persian fleet at Phalerum, Council of War, Decisiofi to fight 
against Artemisia's advice, 

66 I This resumes the diary of the Persian fleet, broken off in ch. 25, 
and takes it from Aphetae to Phalerum in nine days, six given here, 
one spent in going from Aphetae to Histiaea (ch. 23), one at Ther- 
mopylae, and one in returning to Histiaea (ch. 25) (Macan). 

2 The reinforcements which reached the land army, which H. 
(ix. 32. 2) estimates at 50,000, may well have balanced the losses. 
Accordingly Tarn (J. H. S. xxviii. 204 n.) would save H.*s credit by 
taking him to refer not to ships or crews, but solely to fighting 
men, including marines. For the fleet the idea of compensation is 
absurd. H. has reckoned the loss from storms (vii. 190; viii. 13) 
at 600 ships, besides mentioning losses in battle amounting to 
perhaps a hundred more (vii. 194 ; viii. ii, 14, 16), thus reducing 
his grand total of 1,327 (cf. vii. 89. i, 184. i, 185. i) to some 600 
(cf. Diod. xi. 19, 27). He then found himself confronted with 
Aeschylus’ computation of the fleet ^t Salamis (1,207; Pers. 341), 
which he had used earlier (vii. 89. i) and reverted to it, setting 
against the enormous losses (cf. sup. and especially ch. \ '^ad fin.) the 
scanty contingents of a few islands of doubtful loyalty (§ 2 ; 
cf. vii. 95). 

Kal pAXtt, ‘and further'; cf. i. 134. 3. H. here turns to those 
who furnished ships. 

Tfiv 'Tr€VT« 'TroXC<i>v. Six States (i. e. islands, cf, iii. 139. i) are 
mentioned in ch. 46. Ceos, Naxos, Cythnos, Seriphos, wSiphnos, 
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Melos. The one here forgotten (Ceos according to Stein and Melos 
according to Macan) is most probably Seriphos, which is not foand 
on the Delphic offering (ix. 81 n.). 

67 I lKapa86K€ov: cf. vii. 163. 2, 168. 2. Neutrality did not save 

Paros (ch. 1 12), which had already suffered at the hands of Miltiades 
(vi. 133-5)- 

2 trpotJcTo. The kmg sat as npoebpos on a raised seat or throne 
(iv. 88. i; vii. 44). Elsewhere H. uses npoKariCeiv (i. 14. 3, 97. i) 
or ir^oKarlCeaBai fv. 12. 2). 

rajiapxot : here and in vii. 99. I of sea captains, elsewhere more 
properly of army officers. • 

For Sidonian precedence cf. vii# 100. 2 n. The absence of all 
mention of the four Persian admirals (vii. 97) and the prominence 
lof Mardonius are suspicious features ifi this council ; cf. App. XXI. 

68 a cItov. For infinitive in imperative sense cf. iii. 134. 5 ; II. xiv. 501. 

co{)arav: true; cf. i. 30. 3, 95. i, &c. The df' emphasizes the 
contrast between the feigned assent of the majority and Artemisia’s 
own frank opinion. 

avSpcs yvvatKwv. This shrewish saying is remembered by Xerxes 
* (ch. 88. 3) ; for its bitterness cf. ix. 107, The land forces are not 
rated much higher, vii. 210 n. (Macan). 
y Cf. Aesch. Pers. 728 pavriKos arparos icaKcoBAs coXcere (rrparop. 

Artemisia does not here venture to decry the Phoenicians, but 
cf. ch. 100. 4. 

69 I T€Tv|jL‘i]|j.€vtis. We should expect the dative agreeing with avTfjf 

but the genitive shows that H. is giving us not a mere motive for 
the envy felt but a real fact, cf. ch. 90. i ; i. 3. 2, &c. 

dvaKpCo-i, ‘objection’ ; cf. avaKpiv€(r 6 ai^ ‘wrangle’ (ix. 56. i) com- 
pared with ix. 55. 1, &c. So Plato, Charm. 176 c and Phaedr. 277 E. 

70-82 The day before the battle of Salamis. First movement of the 
Persian fleet (70). Fortification of the Isthmus with digression on 
the ethnology of the Peloponnese (71-3). Greek council of war and 
stratagem of Themistocles (74-5). Second movement of the Persian 
fleet and occupation of Psyttaleia (76). Oracle of Bacis (77), Debate 
of Greek generals. Arrival of Aristides and of the Tenians (78-82). 

70 X irapcKpiO-ricrav, ‘ were drawn up in order of battle ’ ; cf. ix. 98. 2, 

H. here seems to place the tpovement of the main Persian fleet 
from Phalerum the afternoon before the battle (cf. however ch. 76) ; 
Aeschylus clearly puts it after nightfall (Pers. 377 f.) ; cf. App. 

' XXI. 3. 

X €irt Tii\v Il€Xo'Tr6wT]<rov. The Persian army never reached even 
Megara (cf. ix. 14). Doubtless its advance was connected with the 
projected encircling movement of the fleet (ch. 76). 

Possession of the Attic shore (as of Psyttaleia ; cf. ch. 76. 2) would 
enable the Persians to save their own stranded ships and ship- 
wrecked men and to destroy those of the enemy. 
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2 onryxttxravTcs. The word implies an artificially constructed way 
(eft vii. 1 1 5. 3), but there was no carriage road till Hadrian 
made one, of which some traces remain (Paus. i. 44. 6), though 
according to Megarian legend, Sciron made a footpath for travellers. 
Now there is a highway and railroad, but fifty years ago the path 
still deserved its modern name, Kake Scala. It was indeed the > 
shortest of the three ways across Geranea into the Peloponnese, 1 
but ‘for six miles it ran along a narrow crumbrng ledge half-way • 
up the face of an almost sheer cliff at a height of six to seven 
hundred feet above the sea. . . . Nothing was easier than to make 
such a path impassable ’ (cf. Frazer, Paus. ii. 547 ; Strabo 391). 

oiKoSopcov . . , (cf. piod. xi. 16). This wall, from the 

materials and haste with which it was built, would seem to have 
been a temporary field- work^ Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon | 
alludes to any such impediment to the march of troops across the# 
Isthmus. In 369 B. c. (Diod. xv. 68) an ineffectual attempt was 
made to bar the Isthmus against Epaminondas by making a 
palisade and trench from Cenchreae to Lechaeum. A wall seems 
to have protected the Peloponnese against the Gallic invasion, 279 
B. C. (Paus. vii. 6. 7), and more certainly in the days of Valerian (253 
A, D.) there was a wall, repaired later by Justinian, and last used by 
the Venetians in 1463 and 1696. It may still be traced from sea 
to sea running along a line of low cliffs, a little south of the modern 
canal, and is best preserved near the Isthmian sanctuary ; cf. Frazer, 
Paus. iii. 5-6. 

TjveTo : the werk does not seem to have been finished till the 
following summer ; cf. ix. 7. The wood would be for palisades, the 
sand for mortar, and also for filling up along with other rubble 
the spaces between the outer faces of the walls. 

72 'irAvres goes with ’Ap»fa 5 er, implying that all their cities and 
cantons took part ; cf. vii, 202 n. 

’OXvpma . . . Kdpveia. These had previously prevented (or at 
least excused) the Peloponnesians from gathering their full force ; 
cf. vii. 206. 

73 For a similar ethnographic summary cf. iv. 37 f. H. is followed 

by Pausanias (v. i). For further information on the peoples of 
Peloponnese cf. ch. 43, and on the Dorians and the Dorian conquest 
i. $6 nn. ^ 

*ApKd8cs: held to be Pelasgi (cf. 1. 146. i), being autochthonous 
(ii. 171. 3), as was generally agreed in Greece. 

TO ’AxaviKdv. For the conquest of the north coast of Peloponnese 
by the Achaeans when driven out by the Dorians cf. i. 145. i, 
vii. 94, and Paus. v. i ; Strabo 383. 

2 AiTcoX^iv; cf. Strabo 354; Paus. v. 3. 5. 

ApvdTTcov : cf. ch. 43 and i. 56 n. 

*Ep|xtu>v : commonly called ‘ Hermione ’. A maritime city oppo- 
site the isle of Hydra with two excellent harbours (Paus. ii. 34 f.). 
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Ao-tvT|. The old Asine was on the coast (Paus. ii. 36. 4) near 
Nauplia (Strabo 373), probably at Tolon, five miles south-east* of 
Nauplia. It was destroyed by the Dorian Argives during the 
first Messenian war, and its Dryopian inhabitants taking refuge with 
the Spartans were given a new home in the conquered Messenian 
land on the west coast of the Coronaean Gulf near its southern 
headland Acritas (cf. Paus. iv. 14. 3, 34. 6 f.). This is the city here 
meant, Cardamyle lying just across the gulf on the Laconian coast. 

IlapupcTlTai ; in Triphylia (cf. iv. 148. 4 n.) ; they were Minyan 
immigrants from Lemnos (iv. 145 f.). 

3 The meaning seems to be : ‘ The Cynurians being autochthonous, 
appear to be lonians, and the only, ones left in the Peloponnese’ 
(the Aegialians having been driven out). Pausanias. (iii. 2. 2 X^yoprai 
Se oi Kvpovpets 'Apyeioi to dpfKa^ev Kni oiKicrrrjv (paaip avT&p 

Kvvovpop y€P€(TBat rov Uepa-ew^) would derive them from the pre- 
Dorian inhabitants of Argos. It is probable that they belong to 
the aboriginal population, but there seems no special reason for 
holding them to be Ionic. H. here as elsewhere (cf. i. 56) makes 
lonians a branch of Pelasgi. 

Apparently the town Orneae (about thirteen miles north-west of 
Argos) was reduced by Argos to a status similar to that of the Laco- 
nian Perioecic towns under Sparta. Hence all the other Perioeci of 
Argos were termed Orneatae ; cf. the Caerites at Rome. Stein holds 
that Kai TreploiKoi is an adscript, on the grounds that Cynuria had 
belonged to Sparta at least since about 550 B. c. (i. 82 ; Thuc. v. 
41), and that the Argive Perioeci, some of whom are said to have 
been enfranchised (Ar. Pol. 1303 a 8), and who were all, including 
the Orneatae (Thuc. v. 67), treated as o-vppaxoc (Thuc. v. 47, 77), 
had been united with Argos (Paus. viii. 27. i). But nepioiKoi may 
well be an explanation of ^Opvfdrai, 

4k tov pccrov KarcaTo : cf. 22. 2. This implies a condemnation of 
the Argives ; cf. vii. 148 f. 

74 I ojAws : although they knew of their unremitting work at the wall. 

2 cicppdyTi, ‘ broke out * ; of ill temper hitherto restrained (vi. 129. 4), 

here impersonal ; cf. iii. 71. i, 82. 3. This disorderly meeting, which 
is apparently the council of generals (ch. 75, 78. l), debated the 
same subjects as before (ch. 49) ; cf. App. XXL i. 

ol |a 4 v . . . *A0T|vatot 84 ; as if 7^oX^d c Ae-yor, not cXeycTo, had gone 
before ; cf. Aesch. P. V. 203 ; Thuc. iv, 23 ; Soph. Ant. 259. 

75 I 4 cr<rovTo t-q yvwpn ; opposed to ypd>p,jj pikop (i. 6i. 3) *= ‘that his 

view would be defeated.’ • 

iroXi.'fiTas. Losses at Thermopylae and elsewhere (vii. 222 ; 
ix. 30) had so much diminished the number of Thespians that the 
city was glad to welcome immigrants (cVotKow). That Sicinnus 
was a Greek is stated by Aeschylus (Pers. 355) and supported by 
his enfranchisement. Plutarch (Them. 12) must be wrong in calling 
him a Persian, though he may have been an Asiatic Greek (Grote). 
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2 Aeschylus (Pers. 353 f.) rightly attributes the king’s resolution to 
adt^ance on Salamis to this message. On its purport and on the 
differences between Aeschylus and Herodotus cf. App.XXI. 3. 

76 , On the occupation of Psyttaleia and the other movements cf. 
Appendix XXL 4 f. 

1 Kcov . . . Kal . . . Kvv6aovpav'. These names cause a difficulty. They 
seem to be taken from the oracle of Bacis (ch. 77). That oracle may 
well have had reference originally not to Salamis but to Artemisium ; 
if so, Ceos would be the well-known island, Cynosura the promon- 
tory near Marathon, and the temple of Artemis t^hat at Brauron 
(cf. Munro, J.H.S, xxii. 3060.). Afterwards "the prophecy was 
applied to Salamis and the temple of Artemis identified whh that 
at Munychia. Blakesley, following Larcher, believes that H. intends 
to describe the closing up of* Persian squadrons from these distant 
points, but the nearest of them, Ceos, is forty miles off Salamis, 
while Cynosura is sixty miles away, so that the supposed movement 
is impossible. It seems probable that Cynosura (dog’s tail) really 
was the name of the long tongue of land reaching out from Salamis 
towards Psyttaleia, and that Ceos and Munychia are mentioned 
because the prophecy must be fulfilled. Stem and Hauvette believe 
Ceos to be identical with Cynosura, the former, as the regular 
name, coming first and explaining the obsolete synonym ; for this 
use of T€ Kai cf. ch. 43, 73. 3. Beloch’s (Klio viii. 477) suggestion that 
Ceos is the old name of Lipso Kutali (Psyttaleia) and his attempt' 
to find the true Psyttaleia in the isle of St. George are not acceptable 
(Appendix XXL 5 n.). 

2 Aeschylus implies that the Persians sent a squadron round the 
island to enclose the Greeks. It must have been these detached 
ships from which Aristides had to flee (79, 81), yet they are never 
clearly mentioned in H. 

Psyttaleia, said by Aeschylus to have been occupied by the flower 
of the Persian host, is described Pers. 447 f. vrja-6s ns earn 7rp6cr0e 
2a\apLvos nmcov ] dvcrop/nos vavaiv^ o cf^i\6)(opos | flnv ep-^arevei . , . 
evrav^a nepirei roverd^ ottco?, ot €K v€u>v \ (l)‘^apevT€s ax^po'i pqarov eVerw- 
^oiarOf j Kreivoiep evx^ip^'^ou CTTpaTov^ 1 (^iXovs 5’ vneKtre^ (oiev 

evaXioov nopcov. Cf. also Plut. Arist. 9 rrjv ^vTTdXeiap fj jrpo rrjs 2aXa- 
pipos ev T« nopca Kflrai, For the argument drawn from this as to the 
site of the battle cf. Appendix XXL^, 5. 

3 ovSev diroKoi,fi7|0tvT€s, ‘without having refreshed themselves with 
sleep ’ ; cf. Aesch. Pers. 383. 

77 This is perhaps the strongest profession of faith in oracles to be 
found in H., often as he delights to notice the fulfilment of prophecy 
(cf. ch. 20. I n., 96 ; ix. 43). His faith is in marked contrast with 
the scepticism of Thucydides (ii. 17, 54; v. 26). Probably the 
ordinaiy Athenian leaned to the side of faith. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, oracles attributed to ancient seers, above all to 
Bacis (ch. 20. i n.), were widely current at Athens (Thuc. ii. 8, 21). 
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The keenness of the conflict between superstition and scepticism is 
shown by the frequent parodies of oracles in Aristophanes (Eq. 
120 f., 997 f.; Pax io6of.; cf. ////,). 

The beginning dXX’ oraif was common in oracles (i. 55. 2 ; hi. 57. 4 ; 
vi. 77. 2), and was therefore (with the variation «XX’ onorav) affected 
by the parodist, Arist. Eq. 197; Av. 967; Lysis. 770. 

Xpvo’aopov : an epithet of Apollo * of the golden sword ’ (II. v. 509 ; 
XV. 256) transferred to his sister. 

Updv uktV • in Hesiod, ’*'Epya 597, 805 = the holy corn of Demeter, 
here ‘ the hallowed shore ’. 

Y€«|)vpw<rcocrt. The great Persian fleet might seem, to stretch 
like a bridge across the straits, either (i) at Salamis, which H. 
plainly understands the oracle to mean, there being temples of 
Artemis both at Salamis itself (Paus.'i. 36. i) and at Munychia on 
the Attic shore (Paus. i. i. 4); or (2) if the oracle referred to the 
fighting off Euboea, (a) at Artemisium (vii. 176), or (b) between 
Euboea and Attica, or finally across the bay of Marathon from 
Cynosura to Halae Araphenides and Brauron, the sites of two 
temples to Artemis (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1450 f. ; Strabo 399). But the 
oracle is best regarded as a vaticinit{ 7 n post eve/itti 7 n of Salamis. 

''Tppios vl6v : cf. vi. 86. y 2 ; Pind. Ol. xiii. 10 vfijuv Kvpov paripa 
BpaarvpvBovy Aesch. Ag. 766 f. Conversely, Solon, fr. 8 ; Theogn. 153 
rlKr€i yap Kopos v^piv, 

avd irkvra triOcordai seems meaningless, yet dvariBefTBaL is strange, 
and dvanUcrBai., ‘ swallow up,’ rare and late. The concluding sen- 
tence rather clumsily resumes and repeats 'in another form the 
opening words of the chapter. 

78 . wOicrpds: wordy strife; cf. ix. 26. i; iii. 76. 3; and similarly 

aKpo^oXicrdpevoi (64. l), dp(f)ia-fia(rlTj (8l). 

79 The narrative of H. suggests, though it does not assert, that this was 
the first return of Aristides to his country after his ostracism, which 
took place at the time of Themistocles* increase of the fleet (Ath. 
Pol. 22) in 483-482, or a little before (484-483, Jerome, Eusebius). 
But it appears that the general return of exiles must be placed in 
the archonship of Hypsichides, i. e. before June 480 (Ath. Pol. 22), 
though Plutarch (Arist. 8) makes it synchronize with Xerxes* march 
through Thessaly and Boeotia (July- August). Again, Xanthippus, 
who had also been ostracized, returned before the evacuation of 
Attica (Plut. Cato maj. 5 ; Philbeh, fr. 84, F. H. G. i. 397). Finally, 
in the capture of Psyttaleia, Aristides acts as general in command of 
a large force of Attic hoplites, i*. e. appears to be one of the strategi 
(ch. 95 n.). If so, he must have been sent to Aegina on some mission, 
perhaps to take Athenian refugees thither (Grundy, p. 390) , or to fetch 
the Aeacidae thence (Bury, Cl. Rev. x. 414 f.). The objection that 
while Aristides reached Salamis overnight, the trireme with the 
Aeacidae is not reported to have arrived till next morning (viii. 83), 
is parried by Burrows’ remark (Cl. Rev. xi. 258) that Aristides did 
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not arrive till after midnight (viii. 76, 81), so that the sailors would 
haive already turned in, and so would not welcome the Aeacidae till 
daybreak. Nor is it easy to see how any ship could have evaded 
the Persian blockade after Aristides. The objections remain that 
the trireme which fetched the Aeacidae must surely have been 
Aeginetan (viii. 64, 83, 84), and that, had Aristides been com- 
missioned to escort the Aeacidae, H. would have known and men- 
tioned so interesting a fact. With this character of Aristides cf. 
Plut. Arist. 3, where the people in the theatre apply to him the line 
of Aeschylus about Amphiaraus (Sept. c. Theb. 5Q2) ov yap 8 ok€iv 
apKTTos d\\ eJvaL SeXei, and Timocreon, fr. I ap. Plut. Then). 2I aXX* 
€L Tvye Havcraviav fj Kai rvye SdvOiTrnop alveus | ^ rvye Aevrv^i^aVf eyd> 
8* 'ApL(rT€i8ap €Tnij.v€a) | Updv ott* *A6avdv 1 epa X^crrop’ eVel 

SepKTTOKXrj rjxdaip€ AaTd)\yl/€v<fraVyd8tKoPfirpo86TapfbsTLpoKp€opTa ^cipop 
€QVT I dpyvpioL(Ti cTKv^aXiKOLari nfiaOels ov Kardyep els TvarpiK laXvtroi/. 

2 o-rds irrl : not ‘appearing before* (as in iii. 46. i), but ‘standing 
at the doors of*, since he calls Themistocles out (cf. § 2). 

Probably only the commander-in-chief of Athens, Themistocles (vii. 
173. 2 ; viii. 4, 19, 61), would have the right to attend the council. 

4 airdirTTis. The new fact hitherto unknown to which Aristides 
can bear witness, is the complete envelopment of the Greeks by the 
Persian squadron sent round Salamis, blocking retreat to the west 
(cf. Appendix XXI. 5). The advance of the main body to block 
the eastern straits could hardly have escaped notice. 

81 €KiTXw<rai implies that Aristides had a difficulty in putting out 
from Aegina, hence SicKirXwcrai (cf. Plut. Arist. 8 SieKTrXevcras), 
‘ slipping through the enemy,* is better. 

82 Tt]vC«v. Diodorus (xi. 17) speaks of a Samian sent by the lonians, 
and Plutarch, or his copyist (Them. 12), of a Tenedian ship, but 
Tenos duly appears on the snake supporting the tripod dedicated at 
Delphi (ix. 81 n.) as well as on the base of the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia (Paus. v. 23). 

KaT€Xo{)crt : cf. Thuc. i. 1 32 iireypu'^ap opopaa-Ti Tas rroXeis Btrai 
^vyK.n6eXov<Tai top ffdp^apop eo’Trjo'ap to dydOr/pa, 

TtJ Aripvtxi ; cf. ch. II. 3. 

83-96 battle at Salamis, Exploits on both sides, 

83 I ot . . . 'TToiTjo-dp.cvoi. H. begins to say that the generals called an 
assembly and addressed it, and theft only names Themistocles as 
making a speech, alluding to the other speakers merely by the 
words c#c irdpTap, for which cf. i. 134? 2. 

‘The whole speech was a contrast of the better and the worse in 
all that belongs to man's nature and condition.* H. spares us the 
well-worn antitheses, victory and defeat, freedom and slavery, &c. 
Cf. Aesch. Pers. 402 2 ) TralSes ‘EXX j^vco*/ tre, | eXevOepovTe 7 raTpid\ eXev- 
Oepovre Sc, j Tratfiaf, yvpaiKaSf r£ naTpacop C67, | OfjKas re irpoyopap' 
vvp VTrep irdPTCOp dyd)p, 
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2 KttTairXItas, ‘ having wound up,’ i. e. finished (iv. 205. i). 

KttTd ; to fetch the Aeacidae ; cf. ch. 84. 2 ; iii. 4. 2 ; and for the 
facts ch. 64. 

1 Av€Kpo\)ovTo, * the other Greeks were beginning to back water and 
to run their ships ashore this is not in Aeschylus (cf. App. XXL 7). 

naWt^vciis (cf. 93. i) : from the well-known deme Pallene (i. 62. 3). 
According to Plutarch (Them. 14) he was of Decelea,and according to 
Diodorus (xi.27 ; cf. Ael.V. H.v. 19, and vit. Aesch.), he was a brother 
of Aeschylus, but since the poet was thought to be of Eleusis (vit. 
Aesch. ; schol. Ar. Ran. 886), this is perhaps a confusion. If Aeschylus 
is relating his broflier’s exploits, the simplicity of Pera. 408 f. has 
a double charm. He probably believed the Athenians began the 
battle, since the Phoenician ships were arrayed against them (85. i ; 
Pers. 410). 

2 If the Aeginetans were on the other wing of the Greek fleet 
(Diod. xi. 18), each city might be honestly convinced that their 
champions had begun the battle. Very possibly the Aeginetans, 
who won the prize for valour, were right in their claim, yet the 
mention of the trireme bearing the Aeacidae looks like the invention 
of a happy omen. 

1 loT'rrfpTjs. The true points of the compass are north-west and 
south-east; cf. vii. 36. 2, 176. 3. H. is probably under the mis- 
apprehension that the two fleets were ranged along the sides of the 
straits, but the true explanation would seem to be that each fleet 
pushed forward its right wing (Aesch. Pers. 399,^409, and App. XXL 7 ; 
Grundy, p. 397), which could be supported by troops posted on the 
shore behind it. The Athenians, as at Plataea, had the left wing, 
the post second in honour (ix. 26 f.), the Lacedaemonians the post 
of honour on the extreme right. Diodorus (xi. 18) wrongly stations 
the Lacedaemonians with the Athenians, and puts the Megarians 
and Aeginetans on the right. He agrees in putting the Phoenicians 
on the right and the lonians on the left of the Persian line (xi. 1 7), 
adding that the Cyprians, Cilicians, Pamphylians, and Lycians 
were between them arranged in that order (xi. 19). This geographi- 
cal order may be taken from the list of ships in vii. 90-2. 

Ttts . . . cvtoXAs : cf. ch. 22. 

2 The exception is due to the author’s peculiar interest in Samos. 
Theomestor must have received his reward at once and enjoyed it 
less than a year, since Samos was freed again in 479 ; cf. ix. 90 f. 

3 Enrolment as a benefactor was an honour not uncommonly paid 

to foreigners by Greek states (cf. 136. I n.). It was also a regular 
Persian custom (cf. ch. 90. 4 ; iii. 140, 154, 160 ; vi. 30), as is proved 
by the book of Esther (vi. i f.; cf. ii. 23), the inscription of Gadatas 
(Hicks No. 20) dia ravra croi KCiVcTat /ueyaXr; oik^, 

Thuc. i. 129 Kilrai (TOC €v€py€crta 4 v t<S oIk<^ 4 s met dvdypaTrroSf 

and An'ian, Anab. iii. 27. 4. 

6poadyY<^*’ (Soph. fr. 193 ; Hesych. Phot.) = (TcoyLnTo(j)v\aK€s rov 
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^aeriXeo)?, and in this sense might come from old Pers. var^ * to 
guard ’ and khshdyaia^ ‘ king/ but Nymphis (fr. 12 ; F. H. G. iii. 14) 
explains it as here, ^hoi jSatri'Xttot, Rawlinson suggests k'hur 
sangha (Zend), ‘worthy of praise or record.’ 

86 H., but for this short chapter on the general disorder and a sen- 

tence or two in ch. 89, gives us no description of the movements in 
the battle, such as we get at Mycale, as well as at Marathon and 
Plataea. In his account the fighting resolves itself into a series of 
individual exploits without connected plan. The general picture in 
Aesch. Pers. 412 f. is striking, ra nparn ph wv pevpa UipcriKov arparov 
I dvTeivev' dii TrXrjdo? eV (TT€V(a veCav ] ^"dpotar*, dpofyij 6* ovTfc aXXrJXotf 

naprjVf] avroi d* v(j) avrOiV ep^oXoU | TraLovr, ZBpnvov ndvra 

Kaiiri]pr) (TtoXoj/, | ^EX\r]PiKai t€ p^es ovk dcjypcKrpnpats j kvk\(o irepi^ eBeivoPy 
V7TTLOVTO | (TKd(j)T] P€(bPf BoXaaaa d* ovKtT ^p l6€lPj 1 vavayio)P trX^Bovaa 
Kai (popov ^poratp, 

avroi ^covTiSv (cf. ii. 25. 5) seems to mean ‘they proved themselves 
better men than when offEuboea, and, indeed, surpassed themselves’. 

87 2_ awfivtiKtf ‘ which turned out to her advantage ’ ; cf. ix. 37. 4. 

The stress is on the double result of her action in saving herself 
from pursuit and in winning the praise of Xerxes (ch. 88). 

<l)^pov<ra, ‘full speed,’ elsewhere the middle or passive is used in 
this sense ; cf. ch. 90. 2, 91, &c. 

KaXvvBfwv : from Calynda, on the borders of Caria and Lycia ; cf. 
i. 172. 2 ; vii. 99. 2 n. 

3 H. leans to the alternative that Artemisia fell foul of that par- 
ticular ship by chance ; cf. (TVPiKvprja-e Kara tvx^v irapamaovda. As 
one of her own squadron (vii. 99) it would be near her. 

4 Tptfipopxos: the brave Ameinias (ch. 93. i). 

avTotaw refers as usual not to the nearer object {r^v via) but to the 
more remote Tpirjpapxos (ch. i. iii. i ad fin^ by a consiructio ad 
sensum. 

88 2 r 6 €tr(o“ijjiov : probably (cf. 92. 2 a-rjp^iop) figure-head at the bow 

of a ship (iii. 37. 2n., 59. 3), not flag. Polyaenus (viii. 53. i) says 
Artemisia varied her colours, showing now Greek, now Persian, but 
this is unlikely, though flags are represented as early as this at the 
sterns of Athenian ships (Torr, Anc. Ships, p. 100). 

c7ri(rTap,€vovs, ‘ knowing,’ but rjmarearo ‘ they believed.’ 

Similarly imXi^aa-dai is carelessly i^sed in two senses (ch. 22. i), 
f^eXflv (ch. 1 2 1. l), dpaBdvai (ii. 1 35. 3). 

89 I ‘ApittpCyvirjs : commander of the Ionian and Carian contingent 

(vii, 97), Plutarch (Them. 14) spe*aks of the death of the king’s 
brother and admiral Ariamenes. He elsewhere (Mor. 488 D; cf. 
Justin, ii. 10) speaks of the same Ariamenes as having contested 
the throne with Xerxes, where H. (vii. 2) writes of Artobazanes. 

xcvpwv v6p,cp= Attic €v x^P^h comminus, in hand-to-hand fighting ; 
cf. ix. 48. 2. 

2 For the Persian formation cf. Appendix XXI. 7. 
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go 3 Samothrace was naturally held to be a colony of Samos (Paus. 
vii. 4. 3), but probably in the eyes of the Persians all the maritime 
peoples of the Aegean were ‘Ionian*; cf. iv. 138; vi. 8; vii. 95. 
For the execution of the Phoenicians cf. Diod. xi. 19. 

4 KaTT|p,€vos : cf. Aesch. Pers. 465 Sep^rjs 6’ KaKav 6 pS>p 

3 d 6 os* I €^pav yap navTos €vayri (TTparov j vyjnjXop dy^i rreXayias 

aXof, and Plut. Them. 13 S€p^rjs ph dv<a KaOrjcrro top (ttoXop erronTfixap 
Kai Tr)p Trapdra^iVydiS pep ^apodrjpos (l)rjaiPy vrvep rA *Hpa/cAfiOi/, /; 

rrSpcp dicpyerai rrjs 'Attikiis rj phcros. Both the Heracleum (Diod. 
xi. 18 ; Ctes. Pers. 26) and the throne of Xerxes must be looked for 
opposite the town of Salamis, beneath the heights of Mount Aegaleus 
{Skaramanga), Sir G. Wilkinson’s site (cf. Rawl. ad loc.) is possible 
iDUt far from certain. In later days a throne of Xerxes (St'^poy 
dpyvponovs) was Stolen from the AcK)polis (Dem. in Timoc. 129 ; 
Harpocration, j. tv'.). 

Ypap,p,aTi<rTat : cf. vii. 1 00. I n. 
irarpoOev ; cf. vi. 1 4. 3 n. 

irpoatpdKtrOf ‘contributed to the fate of* ; cf. Eur. Med. 284 o-vp- 
pdXXerai de iroXXu Tovde SeipaTo^. Ariaramnes was probably an 
Achaemenid, since he bore the same name as the great-grand- 
father of Darius (vii. 11. 2), and such royal names were not taken by 
ordinary Persians. 

gf. xjiroardvresy ‘posting themselves as in an ambush * (v. 92. rj 3) in 
the straits between Salamis and Attica. O. Muller and Stein hold 
that the reserve Aeginetan squadron (ch. 46. 1 n.) blocked the 
passage. But such co-operation would havi been difficult, and 
must surely have been more distinctly mentioned. Probably the 
Aeginetans, belonging to the advanced right wing (cf. App. XXI. 8), 
worked round the left flank of the Persian fleet. Grundy (p. 400), 
however, believes that they were stationed next to the Athenians, 
and thus, since the Phoenicians got in advance of the rest of the 
Persian line, were able to take them in flank, while the Athenians 
attacked them in front. 

92 I TTjv . . . €Vt SkiAOco : cf. vii. 179 f., and for Pytheas vii. l8l. 

2 The point of Polycritus’ taunt is that Athens ten years before 
had charged the Aeginetans in general, and his own father Crius 
(vi. 50 n.) in particular, with Medism (vi. 49, 73, 85). 

v'trd : under the protection of the land anny drawn up on shore : 
cf. ix. 96. 3. * 

93 I dpio-ra AiyivtiTai ; cf. ch. 122. Diodorus (x. 27. 2 = Ephorus) 

pretends the Spartans contrived that the prize should go to the 
Aeginetans to humble the Athenkins, while Plutarch (Mor. 871 D; de 
Mai. Her. 40) carps at H. for stating the simple facts of the case : 
these comments of later authors are without foundation. 

’AvoiYvpdcrios : from 'ApayvpovSy a deme of the tribe Erechtheis, on 
the coast near Cape Zoster (ch. 107), south-east of Mount H y meitus ; 
cf. Paus. i. 31. I, with Frazer. 
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2 7vvovKa. For the general feeling about women cf. ch. 68. a n. 
Thtf Athenians, whose repulse of the Amazons was among the 
greatest of their legendary glories (ix. 27. 4 n.), may have been 
specially sensitive. 

•fiorav . . . These words repeat, after the interruption, the 

conclusion of ch. 92. 

94 That this Athenian story was a late and malicious invention is 

hinted by H. himself in the words (§ 4) fiapTvpeei cr0i Kal ^ aWr) 
'E\Xdf. Indeed, the phrase (fniris is itself a note of uncertainty ; 
cf. vii. 3. 2 ; ix. 84. 2. There is no trace of any such charge else- 
where, and immediately after the battle the Athanians allowed the 
following epitaph to be placed^ on the tomb of the Corinthians 
buried at SalamiSi( Hicks, 18 ; cf. Plut. Mor. 870 e) [*12 ^ f ii/f, ^vvdp^ov 
TTOK ivalopes aarv KoplvOov [Nfi; 6* d/uc AXa^vros [r'daos* ex^L ^oXapU^, 
The other couplet given by Plutarch (of which there is no trace on 
the stone) is a later addition, as shown by the scansion Uepaaf 
evOdbe ^oivLcraas vijcis Kal Uepcras eXovres | kul Mi] 8 ovs Updv ‘EXXufia 
pvcrapiBa^ but there is no reason to suspect the epitaphs taken by 
Plutarch (/.^:.),cf. DioChrys. xxxvii, p. 459, from the cenotaph erected 
to the Corinthians at the Isthmus and from the grave of Adimantus 
*AKpds iaraKviav irn $vpou *EXXd5a Ttdaav j rals avTcov yjrvxal^ Kcipeda 
pvaap€voi and Ovros ' AhfipdvTov Kiivov rd^oy, ov did /SovXdff | ‘EXXus 
eXevBepias aricfiavov. The fact is that Adimantus, here as 

elsewhere (cf. viii. 5. 59), suffers for the sins of his son Aristeus, one 
of the most active enemies of Athens at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (cf. vif. 137. 3 ; Thuc. i. 60, 65, ii. 67). We should 
not, with Plutarch (/. r.), ascribe such tales to the malignity of H. 
but to the bitter feelings of his Athenian informants (cf. Introduction, 
P* 39)- For the real mission of the Corinthians cf. App. XXI. 8. 

rd IcTTia d€tpdp€vov : hoisting sail was a proof of flight (cf. vi. 
14. 2 ; viii. 56), since in battle the trireme took down mast and 
sail and used only oars. 

2 Stein would place this temple of Athene Scirias on the south 
point of the island, apparently called Cape Sciradium (Plut. Solon 9), 
and would thus interpret Plutarch’s (de Mai. 39; Mor. 870 B) rd 
X-fjyovra rrjf ^aXapivias, ‘ the end of the land of Salamis,’ but 
this phrase may better be applied to the territory of the town 
Salamis, and the temple placed two miles north of the town on 
Cape Arapis, near the modem arsenal and the isle of Leros (cf. 
Appendix XXL 8). 

95 Aeschylus distinctly put this exploft after the defeat of the Persian 
fleet, when the Greeks can surround the island with their ships and 
land from them (Pers. 455 f.). H. seems to date it at the time of 
the Persian rout (cV tw Bopv^cp rovro), cf. ch. 91). Plutarch mistakenly 
makes Aristides land from boats with some picked volunteers at the 
beginning of the sea-fight, and adds other untrustworthy details 
from Phanias (Them. 13 ; Arist. 9). Bury argues forcibly that 
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Aristides, being given so important a duty, must have been a 
Strategus (ch. 79 n.). 

96 1 €Ti 46vTtt : many had been carried over to the Attic shore still 

held by the enemy (cf. § 2). 

2 Cape Colias is wrongly placed by Strabo (398) near Anaphlystus. 
Since Pausanias (i. i. 5) makes it twenty stades from Phalerum,it 
is probably Cape Cosmas (Kiepert, xiv. 6), a narrow tongue of land 
with shelving beach, not Trispyrgi (Leake; Milchofer), a rocky head- 
land only 600 yards from the probable site of Phalerum. Vessels 
would be thrown on this part of the coast by such a wind as appears 
from H. and Plutarch (Them. 14) to have blown on the day of 
Salamis. But no doubt the particular spot is named to bring out 
the fulfilment of the oracles, the completeness of which H. em- 
phasizes in the words aTTon\r)tT 6 rjvai . / . irdvra, 

dv8pl xp^<r|A.oX6y({p : cf. vii. 6. 3 n, 

cXcXfiOce, ‘whose meaning had escaped all the Greeks before the 
battle of Salamis.’ 

4)p\)Sov<rw, ‘the Coliad women shall roast (their barley) with oars.’ 
Pollux, i. 246 2dAci)v Ka\ rds vvix(f)as iodtray eVi tou ydfxov eVeAeucre 
(fypvyiTpov (pfpfip arjpeiov d\(f>LTovpyinSf shows that ‘ the roaster ’ was 
a distinctive token of the housewife. 

97~9 Xerxes meditates flight, Accoimt of the Persian post and of the 
reception at Susa of the news of defeat. 

97 H. gives no details of the losses on either side, Ctesias (Pers. 26) 
gives the Persian loss in ships as 500, Diodbrus (xi. 19, Ephorus) 
says 40 Greek ships were destroyed and over 200 Persian besides 
those captured. 

Ctesias (Pers. 26) and Strabo (395) make Xerxes begin the mole 
before the battle. But it is unlikely that he would engage in a 
lengthy and laborious operation of such doubtful utility, while he 
had confidence in the superiority of his fleet. Again, after the loss 
of the battle and the retreat of his fleet, he could not hope to carry 
through the undertaking. Alexander, indeed, succeeded at Tyre 
(Arr. Anab. ii. 18), though only after defeating the Tyrian fleet, but 
there the channel was less than half a mile in width and three 
fathom deep, whereas at Salamis, even at the narrowest point by 
the Heracleum (Ctesias, 1. c.)^ it is nearly a mile broad and four 
fathom at least in depth. H. is therefore justified in regarding it 
as a mere pretence to mask the retreat, unless indeed the whole 
story is a mistaken inference ‘from some preparations for making 
a wharf or pier, or, again, an invention on the analogy of Xerxes’ 
other violations of nature (Isocr. Paneg. 89; Juv. x. 174 f.), the 
Hellespont bridge and Athos canal (J. H. S. xxii. 332). 

98 I Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 6. 18), too, says the Persian post is the 
quickest travelling accomplished by man on land. We may com- 
pare ‘ The prairie post or pony express ’ in Mark Twain’s ‘ Roughing 
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it ’ (Macan), and, better, the description of the Great Khan’s post 
(Mafco Polo, bk. ii, ch. 26; Yule, i. 433 f.) : ‘These men travel 
a good 200 or 250 miles in the day ... the despatch speeds along 
from post to post always at full gallop with a regular change of 
horses.' 

2 Xafiira8Y|<t>opCT). Torch races were held at the Panathenaea, and 
the festivals of Prometheus, Hephaestus, Pan (vi. 105. 3), Bendis 
(Plato, Rep. i. 328 a), Hermes, and Theseus, They appear to have 
been of two kinds. In the simpler, a number of runners each with 
a lighted torch started abreast, and the one who first carried his 
torch alight j;o the goal won (Paus. i. 30. 2). The other was a relay 
or team race. There were seveml lines of runners ; the first man 
in each line had his torch lighted at the altar and ran with it at full 
speed to the second, to whorU he passed it on, the second to the 
third, and so on till the last man carried it to the goal. The line 
of runners which first passed its torch alight to the goal was the 
winning team. Cf. Lucr. ii. 79; Aesch. Ag. 312 f.; and of the 
similar horse race to Bendis, Plato, /. c. Xafinddia €xovt€s Biabcoarovcriv 
d\\Tj\ois rots innois (cf. also Laws 776 b). The torch 

race arose from the custom of transmitting a new and sacred fire 
from the altar to hearths polluted by death or the enemy’s presence 
(Plut. Arist. 20). In such cases the old fire was extinguished* and 
new pure fire carried as quickly as possible by runners to the hearths 
awaiting it (cf. Frazer, Paus. ii. 392). 

ayyapos,* post-rider,’ is a Babylonian loan-word (Meyer, iii, § 39 n.), 
the pure Persian beifig daTavdrji, It is used by Aesch. Ag. 282 
(fyfWKrbs fic (ppvKTov ficDp’ dw* dyydpov 7ri;p6s | and Xen, Cyrop. 

viii. 6. 17. For this post cf. also Esther viii. 10, iii. 13. 

99 I For the offerings cf. vii. 54. i n., and for the first message viii. 54. 

2 Aeschylus (Pers. 535 f.) gives a vivid account of the mourning at 
Susa, but dots not, like H., add th’e ^ lpu - ly Q iIliiHH ' lUULli that the 
king’s danger was the Persians’ first thought. 

100-2 The advice given by Mardonius and Artemisia to the King. 

100 I licre neuter : ‘his opinion inclined to cf. iii. 77. i. 

4 For the list of naval contingents cf. Artemisia’s speech, ch. 68 y. 
Both speakers omit the lonians, as if free of blame ; Mardonius 
substitutes Phoenicians for Pamphylians. A Persian would not be 
likely to blame the Phoenician and sfare the Ionian. 

101 I ws KaKwv, ‘ was pleased and glad so far as might be considering 

his past misfortunes ’ ; cf. Thuc. vii. %2. 

€'iriK\T)Tov<n. : cf, vii. 8 n. 

2 d'ir68€£ts, ‘ they would be glad to have an opportunity of proving 

their innocence,’ 

4 ad Jin. Literally (Macan) : ‘ Advise me by doing which of the 
two I shall succeed in having been well advised.^ The phrase 
is an extension of the ordinary ri ttoiccov cVtrcvfo/Luu, iuTvy^iVnv 
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being here (and in ch. 103) used with the participle like the simple 
verb {102. 1). Perhaps the preposition adds the idea of hitting the 
mark. 

103 cs*'E<|»«<rov ; the starting-point of the great road by Sardis to Susa ; 

cf. V. 52 f., especially 54, 55. Stein and Duncker (vii. 291) argue 
that the entrusting by Xerxes of his sons to Artemisia and Hermo- 
timus shows that he had not determined to retreat, and consequently 
that the consultation of Artemisia is a fable. The suggestion is 
plausible but not convincing, since there are many reasons why 
Xerxes might prefer to send his sons by sea and go himself by 
land. " 

v 60 oi : sons of concubines. H. regards the chief queen Amestris 
as the only true wife. 

104-6 Story of Hermotimus and his rei/enge. 

104 • • • ov Td Bevrepa. A metaphor from athletic contests ; cf. 
II. xxiii. 537 = ouStvo^ Bevrfpos (i. 23). 

This notice of Pedasa (cf. v. 121 n.) is a repetition of one already 
given (i. 175), and was probably originally added in the margin by 
some reader who remembered the earlier chapter, and thence crept 
into the text. Here it does not suit the context. Again, though in 
style partially Herodotean, it betrays its origin by strange usages 
such aseWoff unlucky imitation of cxap (ch. 144. 5) 

and afX(f)L with the genitive, while and seem like 

a grammarian’s explanations of the Herodojean (i. 175) irr^ei and 
dveTTiTtjdeov’ Finally, Strabo (611) quotes the passage as given in 
Bk. I, i. e. in its true form. 

105 I TjBti, here and ch. 106. 3, like Bjy, strengthens the superlative : ‘ the 

greatest known ’ ; cf. ii. 148. i ; Thuc. vi. 31 ptyiarTos didnXovs. 

dX6vTa: possibly at the time of the Ionic revolt (v. 121 ; vi. 
32), possibly by pirates. 

Ephesus and Sardis were the starting-points of the Royal Road 
to Susa (v. 52 f.). Also at Sardis there was a temple of Cybele 
(v. 102), ‘ the great mother,’ served by eunuch priests called ‘ Galli ’ 
(Juv.viii. 176 ; Mayor), and at Ephesus the eunuch-priests of Artemis, 
called Megabyzi, were held in honour (Strabo 641). 

2 TTjs irAcri^s, ‘ in every respect.’ This view of the fidelity of eunuchs 
is ascribed by Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 560 f.) to Cyrus, while Ctesias 
(Pers. 5 and 9) makes Pesitacas and Bag’apatcs have great influence 
with Cyrus, Ixabates and As^adates with Cambyses, &c., but the 
preponderant influence of the eunuch and the harem in Persia 
seems really to begin with the reign of Xerxes (cf. ix. 108). For 
their extensive use and functions at court cf. iii. 77, 92, 130, and 
i. 1 1 7. The custom is said to have been derived from Babylon (cf. 
iii. 92 and Hellan. fr. 169, F. H. G. i. 68). 

106 I :Sdp8i(ri : in the winter, 481-480 B.c. ; cf. vii. 37. i. 

’Arapvcvs : cf. i. 160. 4 ; vi. 28. 2 n. It is referred to (§ 2) as Ik^Ivyj, 
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3 tA jwiSiv : cf. i. 32. I n. ; ‘a cipher.’ 

4 : either as nfpifXafit (§ 3), ‘ entrapped,’ or ‘ came at length 
upon \ 

rCai*. The vengeance of heaven is personified zs^OpKov TraVV (vi. 
86 y)f and in Homer as ^loipo^ arrj, fpivvs ; it works of itself on behalf 
of justice, bringing about the chance meeting and the judicial blind- 
ness of the offender. The human agent only co-operates ; cf. also 
i. 13. 2 ; iii. 126. I, 128. 5. 

I 07 ~ltt Retreat of the Persian fleet and pursuit of the Greeks as far as 
Andros* Stories of Themistocles and the bridge (108-9!, of his 
second message to Xerxes (no), gnd of the Andrians (111-12). 

7 r TavTTjv. . . tV : apparently the day of the battle (ch. 108. i), 

though H. does not expressly Say so. This, however, is impossible, 
since one or more days are required for the mustering of the 
shattered fleet, the disembarkation of the Egyptian marines (ix. 
32. 2), and the pretended preparations to continue the struggle 
(ch. 97) ; cf. Busolt, ii. 708. 

iTopcvOqvai : epexegetic infinitive loosely connected with 8ta</)vXa- 
^ovaras ; cf. iv. 64. 3 ; vii. 25. I. 

2 Zcoo-TTip. The massive triple-tongued promontory to the west of 
Vari (Anagyrus, ch. 93). Off the middle cape, a long, narrow, 
indented spit of land, is a large low island Phabra (Strabo 398). 
It is, however, hard to believe that even frightened Orientals mis- 
took these headlands for ships. 

1 I 4»aX'r]pov : whither tfiey had retreated after the battle (ch. 92. 2). 

*'Av8pov. Macan thinks the Greek fleet cannot have sailed to 
Andros, leaving Salamis unprotected, while Xerxes was still in 
Attica, nor have attacked the islands without an express resolution 
of the council passed at Salamis, but a reconnaissance to Andros 
by the main fleet, while a few ships guarded Salamis, is not im- 
probable, and the decision of the council is taken there according 
to H. 

2 EupvpiaSirjs. Macan doubts whether Eurybiades should figure as 
the opponent of Themistocles in this debate, but the substitution of 
Aristides (Plut. Them. 16 ; Arist. 9) reads like a later fiction devised 
by some one anxious to add another occasion for their constant 
differences ; and the transfer of the conversation to Salamis seems 
almost accidental. 

13 For the scourging of the sea cf. vii. ^5 n. The burning of temples 
is proved by the instances adduced (v. 102. i n.) and by the ruins 
of temples never restored seen by Pausanias (x. 35. 2 f., with Frazer). 
It is strongly affirmed by Aesch. Pers. 809 o2 yi]u poXovrfp *EXXa3* 
ov deStv 0p€Trj | jjdovvTO arvAav ovdi mp.rrpavai v€a>s* \ jSco/Lioi 8’ aiiaroi, fiai- 
p,6va)v 6' idpvpLara | rrpdppifa (ftvpdrjv i^avitTTpawrai ^dOpcdv, But Cicero’s 
idea (de Leg. ii. 1026) of an iconoclastic crusade is without foundation. 

4 For oXXd . . . ydp cf. ch. 8. i, 108. 4 ; vii. 158. 3, &c. 
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Themistocles seems to assume that the Persians will at least 
retreat from Attica. ‘- 

5 dtroOf|Kt)v . . . 'nroi‘f|O‘€<r 0 at. In Thuc. i. 1 37 Themistocles asserts his 
claim #cai fioi €v€py€(Tia d(^«\€rat,'ypd\f/‘aff ttjv re €k ^ahapivos Trpodyy^XcriP 
rrjs dpax(oprjcr€tiiS koI t^v rSiu y€(f>vpa>v, fjp yf/^evdas TTpoacTTOi^craTOf rdre di 
avrbp ov BidXva-ip, For the story of Themistocles’ banishment and 
flight to Persia see Thuc. i. 135-8. He was probably ostracized 
471-470, and fled to Persia five years later (Meyer, iii, § 286 n.). 
no H. is evidently here under the influence of traditions hostile to 
Themistocles. There is no special reason to suspect him of double 
dealing in this case ; he may quite well have been honestly in 
favour of breaking down the bridge and stirring up revolt among 
the Greeks of Asia, and yet have resolved to sacrifice the project 
rather than make a breach in the alliance with the Peloponnesians. 
It is, however, hard to believe that he seriously contemplated 
sending the fleet to the Hellespont while the Persian army was still 
in Attica. Possibly he proposed the plan when Xerxes had begun 
his retreat; cf. further § 2n. With this character of Themistocles 
cf. ch. 124 ; Thuc. i. 138. 

2 SCkivvos. Plutarch (Them. 16; Arist. 9) and Polyaenus (i. 30. 4) 

substitutes a captive eunuch, Arnaces. Thucydides (i. 137; cf. 109. 
5 n.) speaks of this second message as sent from Salamis. A. Bauer 
(Them. pp. 22, 49) and Wecklein (Ber. der bayer. Akad. (1876) p. 296; 
with whom Meyer, iii, § 226 n., seems disposed to agree) regard this 
second message as an invention of the enemies of Themistocles, 
designed to cloud the glory of the first. But Thucydides (/. c.)i rightly 
construed, implies that some message warning Xerxes to retreat 
was sent. It may have been, however, as Duncker (vii. 295 f.), fol- 
lowing Ephorus (Diod. xi. 19) and Ctesias (26 Sep^rfs (iovXrj 

jrdXip Ka'i r^xvij ’AptorfiSou kuI QepiaroKXeovs), argues, a mere ruse to 
hasten the departure of Xerxes, although in his letter (ap. Thuc. 
i, 137) Themistocles later claimed it was a benefit conferred on the 
king. It is certainly odd that Xerxes should again accept advice 
from Themistocles when Sicinnus’ first message had had such 
disastrous results. 

Ill 2 vtjcncDT^wv : cf. vii. 95, i. 

Xpf||xaTa : clearly the fleet exacted war indemnities from islands 
that had supported the enemy (cf. 66. 2). These would be used for 
the pay and provisions of the'crews. Such dpyvpoXoyin was a com- 
mon practice in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. ii. 69 ; iii. 19 ; iv. 50, 
75, &c.). H. unfairly (cf. ch. 4: 2 n.) represents the whole matter as if 
it had to do with the private gain of Themistocles (ch. 112). No doubt 
some money may have stuck to the fingers of the most influential 
leader (Timocreon, fr. i), but these exactions were in the main public. 

3 Cf. Alcaeus, fr. 92 dpydXtov ncpiaj KdKop dax'^TOPy d piya dapPYjs, 
I Xdop dpaxavia arvp d 8 e\<l)€q, Eur. fr. 250 oyK €(Tti nepias Upop ^xOttTTris 
$€ov. For the concluding gnome cf. vii. 172. 3, 
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112 I tAs &\Xa % : with the exception, of course, of the loyal states (cf. 

ch. fl6). 

3 vir€ppoXi^l : here and Polyb. xiv. 9. 8, ‘ delay’ from vTrcpjSaXXecr^ai. 
For the fact cf. ch. 121. 

IXcurdp-cvoi, ‘ appeasing/ a word appropriate to a man’s attitude 
to a god (i. 50. I, 67. 2, &c.) ; here ironical, Themistocles having 
boasted of the gods who were his good allies (in. 2). 

113-20 'I'he retreat of Xerxes to Thessaly (i 13-14) ana thence to Sardis 
(115-17). An alternative story rejected ( 1 1 8-20). 

113 I auTtjv, 6S6v : by the same way as he had come ; possibly 

Xerxes and his suite returned from ^he Thriasian plain by Eleutherae 
(ch. 65. I n.) to I kebes, though next year Mardonius is said to have 
gone by Decelea and TanagraP(ix. 15). but probably the army used 
all the practicable routes. 

irpotrejiij/ai. Considerations of transport and supply must have 
made it necessary for Mardonius to retire to Thessaly for winter 
quarters, and it was now October (av(t>pirj). Only Artabazus’ corps 
really escorted the king on his homeward way (ch. 126). For the 
force retained by Mardonius cf. Appendix XIX. 5. 

2 Tovs dOavdrovs .* cf. vii. 4 1 . 2 , 83. I. 

d(i>pT)Ko4>6povs : cf. vii. 61. i n. 

Ti(\v tirirov Tiriv vii. 40, 4 1, and 55 tt appears that there 

were two regiments of this strength. For the Medes cf. vii. 62, the 
Sacae and Bactrians yii. 64, and the Indians vii. 65. 

3 84 . . . alpIcTo, ‘ atbong the nations selected the Persian was in 
strongest force.* Cf. Thuc. iii. 39 cnroipniva) MvnXr^vaiovs paXicTra dq 
fiiav ttoXlv T)diKr}K6Ta^ v/xof, iii. II3, viii. 40. 

<rTp€irTO(|>6povs. For Persian ornaments cf. vii. 83. 2 n. ; ix. 80. 2 . 

114 I t 8 8i86p€vov, ‘what was offered them’; iii. 148. 2; viii. 138. i ; 

ix. III. 5. 

2 Verrall has most ingeniously shown how this apocryphal story 
may have arisen from a painted or sculptured group symbolic of 
the fact that Plataea was Sparta’s revenge for Thermopylae, 
depicting Xerxes answering a herald by pointing to Mardonius, with 
an inscription in hexameters here put into prose (cf. ix. 76 n. ; Cl. 
Rev. xvii. loi, 102) Mi^Scoi/, AaKfbnifiovioi re (f.6voio | atTtOcrtV 

(Tf diKas ^ndprrjs dno *HpaKXet8nt, j ’''^Waba t>\)6pfv6v acf)iv ori KTflvas 
^aaiKrja. H. was convinced of the truth of the story by the inscrip- 
tion, and regarded the scene as an historic fact. 

115 I BcJApcvos. In a double sense of ‘ accepting’ the price offered and 

the omen ; ch. 137. 5 ; i. 63. i ; ix. 91. 2. 

TTcvTc Kal T€cro-€pdKovTa. Though the advance (ch. 57. 1 ) took double 
the time, a retreat of about 550 miles in 45 days is not so rapid as 
to imply disorderly flight. 

ouSfv p. 4 pos : an obvious exaggeration, as may be seen from H.’s 
own statements elsewhere (ch. 130. i). The Greeks were convinced 
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that Xerxes started homewards with the greater part of his force 
(Thuc. i. 73 Kara Tti;^os tw n\eoPi rov crTparov dv€)(d>p^cr€Vy cf. ch. lodl 5 )j 
only leaving Mardonius a picked force (ch. J13; Aesch. Pers. 803 
irX^dos €KKpLTov arparov), and reached Asia with a mere handful of 
men ; hence multitudes must have perished by the way. But in 
all probability Xerxes left Mardonius the bulk of the land force ; 
otherwise what need was there for Artabazus with a corps from 
Mardonius’ army to escort him (ch. 126?). And that corps, whose 
original strength was 60,000 (ch. 126), is estimated, even after its 
heavy losses in the winter campaign (ch. 127 f.), as 40,000 strong 
(ix. 66. 2). It wotild seem then that, even in Herodoti^s, the losses 
and sufferings of the retreat have been much exaggerated. Yet 
more incredible are the horrors in Aeschylus,'* the losses from 
hunger and thirst in Thessaly, where’* Mardonius wintered, and the 
disaster through the melting of the ice on the Strymon (Persi 495 f.) ; 
cf. Grote iv. 489 f. From the first the contrast between the proud 
advance and the miserable retreat of Xerxes struck the Greek imagi- 
nation, and the contrast got more and more exaggerated as time went 
on. Cf. Justin ii. 13 Mpse cum paucis Abydon contendit, ubi cum 
solutum pontem hibernis tempestatibus offendisset,piscatoriascapha 
trepidus traiecit . . . (carens) etiam omni servorum ministerio’. We 
may see from the scarcity of details, as well as from the suspicious 
character of some of those given, both in H. and Aeschylus, how 
slight was the knowledge the Greeks had of the retreat of Xerxes, 
as compared with the full account of his advance (vii. 61 n.). 

3 Siris, on a tributary of the Strymon, in a fertile plain just north- 
east of Lake Cercinitis, capital of 2ipio7rmov€s (v. 15.3 n.), now Seres. 
For the line of march cf. vii. 121. 2 n. 

4 v€|iojji€vas. The subject must be rus Innovs understood from dppa 
(sup.) ; cf. iv. 8. 3. In describing the chariot (vii. 40, 3) H. spoke 
of horses, not mares. 

According to Strabo (329, fr. 36 f.) the Agrianes dwelt round the 
source of the Strymon, but they were Paeonian (cf. v. 16. in.; 
Thuc. ii. 96). 

116 I The Bisaltae lived above Argilus (vii. 1 1 5. i), and the Crestonian 

land reached as far as the sources of the Echeidorus (vii. 124, 
127. 2, and V. 3. 2 n.), but it may have touched Bisaltia at its 
other end and have been subject to the Bisaltian prince. 

117 1 cvTCTajx^vas : cf. vii. 340. According to a tradition followed by 

Aeschylus (cf. Pers. 734-6 povdba be S€p(r)v €prfp 6 v (l)a(rLV ov rroWwv 
p€Ta — I dcrpfvov po\€iv ye(l)vpap yaip dvoTp C^vKTr}piap)y the bridge was 
still intact, and even after Mycale the Greeks did not know it had 
perished (ix. '106. 4). 

2 Hippocrates (ns pi d^pap 7) ascribed the greatest importance to 
differences in the source and taste of water, nXelarrop yap p.ipos av/x- 

fidWerai €S Tt)p vyi€ly)P. 

118 2 2Tpvpovii]v : North North-east. Arist. de Ventis 973 b 17 Opaxtaf 
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Kara uev QpaKriv 2rpvp,oviaSf irv€i yap ano rov ^rovpopos norapov, Cf. 
Aesui. Ag. 192 TTvdai 6* ajro ^Tpvpovos pokovaai ) Kaie6<rxo\oi, p^a-riSis, 
dvaroppoi, which are called (1. 1418) BpUKUdV dr) par w, 

11 9 «v pvplxivif ‘among ten thousand opinions not one would be to 
the contrary.’ 

€s KoCX-ijv vca, ‘into the hold* among the rowers, the Persian 
marines being on deck (vii. 184. 2). 

Skus ovk &v . . . Instead of putting (K^<i\€lv answering to 

€K^i^daaiy H. makes this clause depend on the main verb ovx 
dvTL^oovy and also substitutes OKm ovk hv for pi) ovK dp 

/3aX(Ii/. % * 

Xerxes might well prefer to keep skilled Phoenician sailors and 
sacrifice a few Persian grandees. 

120 The golden acinaces was nniong the regular royal gifts (iii. 84. n. ; 
Xen. Anab. i. 2. 27, 8. 29), the itwyal tiara of golden tissue naturally 
was not. For similar gifts cf. iii. 20. i ; vii. 116. 

Tiqv £a)VT|v. Cf. the oath of Histiaeus, v. 106. 6. 

'‘ApSTjpa. For its site cf. vii. 109. i n. The sense is ‘ Abdera is 
nearer the Hellespont than is the Strymon *. 

I2i~5 The thank-offerings of the Greeks and the fame of Themistocles. 

[21 I <s T<r0p6v: to Poseidon (ch. 123. 2), to whom there was an early 
Doric temple in the Isthmian sacred enclosure (Paus. ii. i. 7, with 
Frazer). 

irrl Sovvvov: to Athena. The marble temple, some of whose 
pillars still remain, stands on an old temple of stone (cf. Frazer on 
Paus. i. i). 

For the dedication of ships cf. Thuc. ii. 84, 92. It was more 
usual to cut the prows off and dedicate them (cf. iii. 59. 3 ; Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. 8 ; vi. 2, 36, and the ‘rostra* at Rome). 

2 aKpoOCvva. The first-fruits or tithe (deKart)) ; cf. v. 77. 4 ; vii. 
132. 2 n.; viii. 27. 5. 

dv8pi.As: an Apollo (Paus. x. 14. 5), though H, suppresses the 
name ; cf. ch. 27. 5 ; i. 183. 2. 

’AXf^avBpos & The existence of this statue is confirmed 

by Ps. Philip (Ep. 21 = Dem. 12. 21) *AX€^dpdpov Tovjrpoyduov nparov 
KaTa(rxoPTos top t&itop (i. e. Amphipolis) d6(p kcli twi/ aixpdXdyroiP 
dnapxh^ dpdpidpTa YpV(roi}j^ dpiarrjo’ep AfXtpovs, 

122 Apparently Apmlo claimed the dpia-Tfpa for himself because he 
had vouchsafed to the Aeginetans a pr(^itious sign such as that given 
to Ly Sander at Aegospotami (Plut. Lys. 12 ; Cic.de Div. i. 34. 75). 
After that battle the Spartans dedicated two stars to the Dioscuri, 
whose connexion with the stars is older than that with St. Elmo*s 
fire. The third star here may have represented (Preller, Gr. Myth, 
i^. 207 ; ii*. 106) Apollo Delphinios, also a saviour from storms at 
sea much worshipped at Aegina. Probably one star was at the top 
of the mast and the others at either, end of the yard-arm, 
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ToO KpoCorov KpT^rfipos: i.e. the silver bowl which stood at the 
angle of the ante-temple ; the golden bowl had been moved else- 
where (i. 51). 

A more permanent memorial of Aegina’s deliverance may be 
seen in the Aeginetan marbles at Munich, the pediment sculptures 
from the temple of Aphaia at Aegina ; cf. iii, 59. 3 n. 

123 8U<j)«pov ; voted in the division (iv. 138. i). For the solemn pro- 
cedure cf. Plut. Per. 32 ; Dem. de Cor. 134. Plutarch (Them. 17 ; 
de Her. Mai. 40. 871 D) makes every general vote the second prize to 
Themistocles. A similar story is told of contending sculptors who 
agreed in giving the second place to the Amazon of Polycleitus (Plin. 
N. H. xxxiv. 53). « 

124 I dKptTwv, * without deciding’; active^ so aTrttrroy (ix. 98. 4), SiirpaKTos 

(Thuc. iv. 61, 99). 

2 Sparta was famous for its manufacture of chariots. 

3 For the 300 Spartan knights cf. i. 67. 5 11. 

Both the asyndeton (cf. i. 20. i) and §77 (cf. vi. 68. 3) intensify 
the force of povvov. The Athenian envoy at Sparta (432 B. C.) is 
equally emphatic on the exceptional honours paid to Themistocles 
(Thuc. i. 74). 

125 I A^tSvaios : cf. ix. 73. 2 n. 

tV|v 1$ AaKcSaCpova, &c. The proposals of Alexander as envoy of 
Mardonius (ch. 136) and the Spartan reply would give occasion for 
dragging in Themistocles’ relations with Sparta. Diodorus de- 
clares (xi. 27) that the Athenians were so artgry with Themistocles 
for accepting gifts from the Spartans that they deprived him of his 
command and gave it to Xanthippus, but the statement is only an 
inference drawn by Ephorus from the facts in H. 

2 BeXpiviTTis. Belbina is a rocky islet about ten miles south of 
Sunium at the entrance of the Saronic gulf, now St. George. It 
remained a separate community (Scylax, 52), paying tribute as late 
as 425 B.C. (C. I. A. i. 37 ; Hicks, 64). It is here a mere example 
of an utterly unimportant place (Teles in Stobaeus, xl. 8 6 v€i 8 iCovai 
p.€v OTL Kvdi/ios ^ oTi Mvfcowoy fj on BeXj3t*/tTr;r), the assailant of 
Themistocles being an Athenian (§ 2) of Aphidna (§ i), and the 
saying meaning, ‘ 1 should not have received this honour had I been 
of Belbina, nor will you though you are (like me) an Athenian.* 
Plato (Rep. 329 E, followed hy Cic. de Sen. 3. 8, Plut. Them. 18) 
spoils the double point of the story by making the assailant himself 
a Seriphian. , 

126-9 Artaba2us in Chalcidice takes Olynthus and besieges 

Potidaea. 

126 Artabazus in the list of the army commanded only the Parthians 
and Chorasmians (vii. 66. 2). Here he is in command of a complete 
army corps of 60,000, belonging to Mardonius’ force, which did not 
include any great number from those nations (ch. 113). H. is so 
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fully informed about his movements and views (ix. 41 f., 66, 89), 
and^ judges him so favourably, that some special connexion with 
him or his descendants may safely be assumed ; H. seems to have 
found one of his sons, Tritanaechmes, satrap of Babylon (i. 192), 
while Artabazus himself was given (arc. 477 B.C ) the satrapy of 
Dascyleum, to promote the treacherous intrigues of Pausanias 
(cf. V. 32 n. ; Thuc. i. 129), and was succeeded in his satrapy by his 
descendants, the genealogy being probably as folio .vs (Noldeke, 
Krumbholz, de Asiae Minoris Satrapis): 

Artabazus (satrap) 477-468 (Thuc. i. I2j) 

• I 

Pharnabazus I 

Pharnaces II (satrap^ 430-414 (Thuc. ii. 67 ; v. i) 

Pharnabazus II (satrap) 413-389 

(Thuc, viii ; Xen. Hell. i-v. i and Anab. vi, vii). 

127 TavTTiv. The city is here elicited from the people * 0 \vv&iovs (sup.)^ 
the converse is common (12 1. i). 

BoTTiaioi: cf. vii. 123. 3 n. 

XaXKiBvKy ykvii (cf. vii. 185. 2). The inhabitants of the Chalci- 
dic colonies, after whom the whole peninsula was called Chalcidice. 
In 432 B. c., under the influence of Perdiccas, Olynthus became the 
centre and capital of all these Hellenic settlements on the coast. 
The Bottiaei coalesce with the colonists and act in close conjunction 
with them (Thuc. i. 57 f. ; ii. 79, 99, loi ; iv. 7). 

[128 I The cities of Pallene were in alliance (§ 2 ad Jifi) ; so Scione 
(vii. 123. I n.) furnished a contingent for the defence of Potidaea. 

oKws . . . *yp< 5 i\l/€V€, ‘as often as’; for the optative cf. ch. 52. i ; 
i. 17. 2 ad fin. 

-y\v<|>C8as : probably the points on each side of the notch, where 
the arrow is held by the fingers. The parchment was rolled round 
the butt end of the arrow and then feathers put on over it to hide it. 
Aeneas Tacticus 31, repeating this story, reads Trfpi, but that would 
mean that the notch was wrapped round, which would make the 
arrow so clumsy as to be useless. For similar method of commu- 
^ nication cf. Caesar, B. G. v. 48. 

j329 I iTapf|t<rav. The town reached acroSs the I sthmus, SO the Persians, 
being without ships and wishing to get to the side towards Pallene, 
tried to pass along the marshy shore*at low tide, but when they got 
two-fifths of the way w^ere caught by the tide. Aristeus was more 
successful (Thuc. i. 63), 

3 Potidaea was under the special protection of the god from whom 
it was named, Posidon, whose image, taken perhaps from this very 
statue (Head, H. N. p. 212), was on its coins. Such extraordinary 
tidal waves were naturally ascribed to him, as were earthquakes 
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(vii. 129. 4). No doubt it is this remarkable sign of the wrath of the 
god which leads H. to dwell on an unimportant episode. ' 

130-2 Persian fieet mustered at Samos, The Greeks under Leoty chides 
advance from Aegina to Delos (sfring^ 479 B.C.). 

130 I «irtX<ip. 4 ^avTos. The metaphor, like irpmos, is from the dawn of 

day; cf. i. 190. i with iii. 135. i. 

at 8^ . . . avTov : according to Diodorus (xi. 27) these might be 
the Phoenician ships, which were not at Cyme ; but probably he 
believed that they fled straight home from Salamis in fear of 
Xerxes* wrath (xk 1 9). ^ 

llcpcr^tidv . . . iiTfParevov, A str^inge phrase meaning apparently 
* most of the marines were Persians and Medes ’► 

2 Map86vTt|s had commanded the 'men from the islands in the 
Persian gulf (vii. 80) : at Mycale he commanded the marines ; the 
other two are new admirals of the fleet (ix. 102. 4). Bagaeiis may 
be the faithful servant of Darius (iii. 128) and Artachaees the 
overseer of the Athos canal (vii. 117 ; cf. vii. 22. 2, 63). 

TpiT)ico(r(as. Diodorus (xi. 27) says over four hundred de 
al naani vfjis ev "Scifito nXflovs tmv r€TpnKO(ri(ou. H. includes in his 
three hundred the Phoenician squadron sent home later (ix. 96. i). 

131 2 Cf. the list of Agiadae, vii. 204. The first king among the 

ancestors of Leotychides is Theopompus, the seven more immediate 
ancestors of Leotychides belonging to the younger branch, which 
gained the throne by the deposition of Demaratus (cf. vi. 65. 2). 

Theopompus 


Archidamus 

1 

Anaxandridas 

1 

1 

Zeuxidamus 

1 

Archidamus 


Anaxidamus Anaxilaus 


Archidamus Leotychides 


Agesicles 

1 


Hippocratides 

1 

1 

Ariston 

1 

• 

1 

Agesilaus(Agis,vi.65) 

1 

Demaratus 


1 

Menares 

1 



1 

Leotychides 


Tovj IIoXvS^KTcct). It lias been held that Eunomus is a 
mere pseudonym for Lycurgus, who created €vvopia, and should be 
ejected from the lists ; the order is reversed in Paus. iii. 7. 2 ; Plut. 
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Lyc. I ; the change in his place in the list is to accommodate his reign 
to^he supposed date of Lycurgus. 

Eipv<j>wvT08. Eurypon is the eponymous hero of the Eurypontid 
house. After him Pausanias, Plutarch (//. c,)y &c., insert Soos ; but 
the insertion seems to be late and designed to make each royal 
house consist of an equal number of kings. 

3 The emendation eTrro, i.e. C for jS', is necessary. The first king 
in the line of Leotychides’ ancestors is Theopomiius, not Hippo- 
cratides, and H. (i. 65. i) agrees with Pausani..s (iii. i) in making 
Agesicles king. Of course the immediate descendants of Heracles 
were not kings of Sparta. . 

Xanthip^us is the opponent of Miltlades (vi. 131. 2, 136. i n.), 
ostracized 485-4§4B.C. (Ath. Pbl. 22), but now returned fiom exile 
(ch. 79 n.). Curiously enougl^anolher Xantliippus was archon in 479 
(Diod. xi. 27 ; Mar. Par. 52). 

132 I Twvwv. These men speak as if they were envoys sent by the 
lonians, though apparently only Chian refugees acting on their own 
initiative. 

2 ‘Hp68oTos: mentioned by the historian perhaps because of his name, 
perhaps from personal friendship or relationship ; but cf.Introd. p. 2. 
An old Chian inscription (I. G. A. 382) gives 'ABrjvayoprjs 'HpodoTov. 

SrpATTi. Tyrant ever since the Scythian expedition ; iv. 138. 2. 

3 Ti^v . . . 2 <S.|xov . . . d-rrlx^iv. A dramatic exaggeration (cf. vi. 112). 
No doubt communication had been interrupted by war and piracy 
(Grundy, 433 f.), but Athenians had been to Sardis less than 
twenty years before, and even the Dorians had attacked Samos in 
the days of Polycrates (iii. 47 f.). In this rcductio ad absurdum 
the author (or his Ionian source) is deriding the timidity of the 
Greeks and their admiral. It was not ignorance of the distance 
but fear of the enemy which kept the Greek fleet at Deltas. 

avairXCio-ai seems a necessary emendation since here the author is 
speaking frcMO an Ionian point of view, and dyarepo) (cf. 130. 2) means 
‘ further out to sea ’ (from Asia) than Samos. So KarnuXoiaaL (§ 2) is 
* to sail towards land * and KaTaripcd here ‘ nearer Asia ’ than Delos. 

133-44 Mardonius through Mys consults oracles ( 133-5), and through 
Alexander of Macedon tries to win Athens. Origin of the Mace- 
donian monarchy ( 1 3 7-9). Speeches of A lexandcr and the Sparta?is, 
Replies of Athens (140-4). • 

133 Evipwiria: from Europus. There were towns of that name in 
Emathia (Thuc. ii. 100), Media (founded by the Macedonians, 
Strabo 524), and Syria (Steph. Byz.). Mys was, however, clearly a 
Carian (ch. 135. 3; Paus. ix. 23. 6). There was a town in Caria 
named Euromus (Strabo 635; Steph. Byz. j. 7/.), hence Stein suggested 
Elpoapia here, needlessly, since Pausanias (/. ^r.) also reads EuptoTrea, 
and Steph. Byz. {s,v.) says Europus was another name for the 
Carian town Idrias. 
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For a Carian as interpreter being BiyXatraos cf. Thuc, viii. 85. 

Mardonius and the Persians ; cf. ch. 136. 2. Some would 
forbid access to a barbarian. 

1 The old city of Lebadeia stood at the mouth of a wild gorge, 
probably on the eastern bank of the Hercyna, about ten minutes 
north of the modern town, while the grove of Trophonius was on the 
western bank (Strabo 414 ; Paus. ix. 37. 5, with Frazer, v. I96f.). 

The legend of Trophonius is the common folk-tale of the Clever 
Thief (cf. ii. 121 ^ ; lor his end cf. i. 31. 3 n.). Trophonius appears to 
have been originally the chief local god of Lebadeia (Paus. i. 34. 2) ; 
later, in accordance with a common tendency of Greek religion as it 
became systematized, he was degraded into a hero. On inscriptions 
he is sometimes distinguished from and sometimes identified with 
Zeus Basileus: Strabo (/. r.) speaks of Ian oracle of Zeus Trophonius, 
and Livy (xlv. 27) of a temple, yet Pausanias (ix. 39. 5} distinguishes 
Zeus Basileus and Trophonius. Cicero seems to identify Tro- 
phonius with Mercury (de Nat. Deor. iii. 22. 56). His statue by 
Praxiteles had the appearance and attributes of Aesculapius, par- 
ticularly the snake, perhaps the earliest representation of the god 
(cf. Paus. ix. 39. 3). Pausanias (/. c.) describes the way of consulting 
the oracle from his own experience. The inquirer had first to live 
some days in the shrine of ‘ Agathos Daemon’ and Tyche, to eat 
sacrificial meats and wash in the water of the Hercyna, and to sacri- 
fice a ram. Then at night he was taken to the springs of Lethe and 
Mnemosyne, to drink forgetfulness of the past and memory for the 
revelations to come. Thence the priests tobk him to a vaulted 
cave on the hill ; from the upper chamber he climbed down a 
small ladder into a pit some six feet across and twelve feet deep, 
bearing honey-cakes in his hands to appease the chthonian deity. 
There, lying on his back, he worked his way feet foremost through 
a small opening into the inner shrine and returned in the same way 
afterwards. While still bewildered and under the influence of the 
deity, the priests placed him on the chair of Mnemosyne, and 
asked him what he had seen and heard. His answer was interpreted 
and versified (Paus. iv. 32. 5) by the priests. 

*'Apas : cf. ch. 33 n. 

TTpZra us d-rrCKCTo : brachylogy for * he visited Thebes first and 
when he was come there’ ; cf. i. 17. 2. 

To’ix'qvC® : cf. i. 92. I n.; V. 5^. 

Ipolo-u = f /^7ri>po/o-i : ‘burnt sacrifices’ ; in Thebes omens were 
taken from the flame or the ^shes of the victim burnt (Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 21 fjovida So the lamidae (ix. 33. i) took 

auspices at the altar of Zeus at Olympia; cf. Pind. 01. viii. 2. 

KaTcicoCfXTjcrc ’Ap<|)‘'<5ip€o). Amphiaiaiis was consulted by sleeping 
in his shrine on the skin of a sacrificed ram (Paus. i. 34. 5). Mys 
probably visited not his most famous shrine near Oropus (Paus. 
i. 34) but one near Thebes. Amphiaraus, probably originally a 
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chthonian deity, became in legend an Argive hero, one of the Seven 
against Thebes. The earth was said to have swallowed him up, 
by some at Harma (Paus. Lc.; ix. 19. 4), by others at a place 
between Potniae and Thebes, where there was a shrine (Paus. ix. 
8. 3), This would seem to be the place meant here, since the offerings 
made by Croesus to Amphiaraiis were transferred to the temple of 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (i. 52), and the refusal to permit Thebans 
to consult the oracles reads like a taboo against natives. Strabo 
expressly tells us (404) that the oracle of Amphiaraus was brought 
to Oropus from Cnopia in the Theban territory, and this may have 
happened just after H. wrote (cf. Frazer, v. 31). In any case the 
usages would seem to have been similar. We may compare the 
oracle of Calcha^at Drium in Apulia (Strabo 284) and of Faunus 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 81 f . ; Ovid, Fast. iv. 649). Amphiaraus was con- 
sulted chiefly by the sick; grateful patients cast gold or silver coins 
into the sacred spring (Paus. i. 34. 4) ; for parallels cf. Frazer, arf 
/oc. Plutarch (Arist. 19; Mor. 412) says that Mardonius’ envoy to 
Amphiaraus was a Lydian, and that the vision vouchsafed to him 
foretold that Mardonius should be slain by a stone. 

I n-rcpov. Mount Ptous was said to be named from a son of 
Athamas and Themisto (Apollodorus i. 9. 2). It is a range with 
three peaks (TpiKdprjvor, Pind. fr. 70 ap. Strabo 412) between Lake 
Copais and the Euboic sea. On a conspicuous hill connected with 
it by a ridge is the ruined acropolis of Acraephia (Paus. ix. 23. 5 with 
Frazer), north of the Athamantian plain (cf. vii. 197, i n.). Fifteen 
stadia away from Acraephia, in a little valley beneath the true 
summit of Mount Ptous (Mount Palagia), was the temple of Apollo, 
excavated by the French School (1885-6, 1891). For an account 
of it cf. Frazer, v. 100-3. 

The oracle declined after the destruction of Thebes (335 B.C., 
Paus. ix. 23. 6), and disappeared before the days of Plutarch (Mor. 
412-14). 

3 The miracle lay in the fact that the god answered the inquirer in 
his own tongue, which was doubtless unknown to the Promantis. 
He also apparently answered so clearly that there was no need of 
skilled priests to interpret the wild and whirring words. Pausanias 
(/. r.) spoils the story by making Mys inquire of the god in 
Carian. 

I For Alexander and Bubares cf. v. 2. 

€<rx*, ‘ had her to wife * ; cf. iii. 31.6, 68. 3, 88. 3, &c. 

’AXa| 3 av 8 a was always a Carian chy, and was ruled by a Carian, 
Ariodolis (vii. 195). Hence Stein would correct to 'AXd^aorpa, 
following Steph. Byz. ^AXdfdnarpa TrdXif 4 >pvytaf, ‘Hpoddrop, 

J he Proxenoi received the ambassadors of the states they repre- 
sented, procured for them admission to the assembly, and in general 
looked after the interests of the state by which they were appointed 
(cf. ix. 85. 3). The title npo^evos KaX €v€pyhr)s was often be.stowed 
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as an honour in recognition of such services as Alexander implies 
(ch. 140. ^ i) he had rendered Athens. It was eagerly sought by 
foreign princes and powers (Xen. de Vect. iii. ii) ; a number of 
such honoured benefactors are to be found in Demosth. Leptines ; cf. 
§ 60 , . . 7rpo^€Piav, fvepytaiav, dreXeiav indvroDV, The 

earliest known decrees conferring such honours at Athens are of the 
middle of the fifth century. Cf. Hicks, 39 ; C, I. A. iv. (i) 27 BaXvKi^rjv 
Kai MevicTTparov [»c]ai *ABr}vaiop roup Qecrmds dvayp[a^^(Tai npox(T€VOVS 
Kal (v(py€Ta[s 'A]ar)vai(ov ml rovs iraidas rovs [ewtVcaJv c/Lt 7roX[€]t iv 
arnXiji 'Ki6i[vr}i]. Cf. for later cases Hicks, 77, 89, 97, iii, 113; 
Xen. Hell. vi. i. 4, 

For the irpn^^voi at Sparta cf. vi. 57. 2 n. 

3 &v , . . irpoXcyov : a potential optafive with vagu^ reference to time 
past, as in Homer; cf. i. 70. 3n., vii.*i8o ad Jin,, 214. 3 ; Goodwin, 
§ 443 - 

137 I l[p8opos. Alexander himself is included (cf. ch. 139). It is usual 
in ordinals to count in both the beginning and the end, but the 
method seems strange when it causes a man to be counted among 
his own ancestors (cf. i. 91. i) or descendants (i. 13. 2). Thucydides 
agrees as to the number of the Macedonian kings and in tracing 
their descent from Temenus of Argos (ii. 99 f, ; v. 80) ; but in the 
fourth century another account was current, probably derived from 
Theopompus (fr. 30, F. H. G. i. 283; cf Diod. vii. fr. 17 ; Euphorion 
fr. 24, inf, ; Veil. Paterc. i. 6. 5 ; Justin vii. i, &c.). By this 
Caranus (‘ head leader’), son or brother of the Argiveking Pheidon 
(cf vi. 127. 3n.), is made the founder of the Macedonian dynasty, 
and is succeeded by Knlvof and Tvpippns (Satyr, fr. 21, F. H. G. iii. 
164), who precede the first Perdiccas. The object of this lengthen- 
ing of the line was to make the Macedonian dynasty at least as old 
as the Median (cf vi. 127. 3 n.). 

€j''Apy€os. Argos in the Peloponnese appears as the ancestral 
home of the family in all versions of the legend (Isocr. Phil. 32). 
But the Argos with which the Argeadae (cf Appian, Syr. 63 "Apyop t 6 
iv ’Opeoreia o6€V oi *Apy€ddai MaKcdoj/cp, Strabo 329, fr. 1 1 tovtcdv di 
ndvToiv ol 'Apyfdbm KaXovpcvoi Kvpioi) were really connected is Argos 
Oresticum (Strabo 326 ; Steph. Byz.), near the source of the Haliac- 
mon. They first held the fruitful valleys there (valley of Kastoria), 
and the hill country as far as the source of the Erigon ; this is the 
Upper Macedonia (cf vii. 128. \ n.) where the three brothers served 
(in/,), and to which Caranus went by order of an oracle (Euphorion, 
fr. 24 fK 7 rpoXi 7 rtov ^'Apyos re Kai *BXXa6a KaWiyvvaiKn | irpdsirrjyds 

*A\idicpovof). The Argeadae (cf Paus. vii. 8. 9) later made Aegae 
their capital, and established an hegemony over the kindred tribes 
(cf. Thuc. ii. 99) in Upper Macedon, the Lyncestae, Orestae, 
Elimiotae, as well as over the coastlands as far as the Axius. 

The likeness of name (Argos and Argeadae) led the Macedonian 
kings, at least from the time of Alexander I (cf v. 22. 2 n.; ix. 45. 2), 
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to claim descent from the Heracleid kings of Peloponnesian Argos, 
juit as the princes of the Lyncestae did from the Corinthian 
Bacchiads, those of the Molossi from Achilles (Strabo 327), and the 
Illyrian Enchelees (cf. v. 61. 2 n.) from Cadmus. Yet their names 
are not even Greek, and their origin is at least doubtful (cf. v. 22. 2 n.). 
In the legend the name Argos is misinterpreted, and Temenus is 
falsely inserted. Probably 'iWvpiovs is put in because these 
Argives are believed to have come to Macedon by land from the 
West. Otherwise the story is a folk-tale, current among the 
Argeadae, about their earlier homes and the claim of their princes 
to their possession. • 

ravdvT|8 : probably =^ov^foXog, since in Sanskrit If so, 

'AepoTTof may refer to horses (cf. ^iXnrrros) and Perdic'^as to goats. 
The three brothers represent three tribes (Hesych. 'AepoTror, eV 
MaKcbopla ycpos rt), as in the Scythic legend (iv. 5 n.). Another point 
of resemblance is the superiority of the youngest brother. 

{»ir€pPaX6vT€s. The Scardus range, stretching south from the 
source of the Axius (Vardar), is crossed by two passes (Tozer, 
Highlands of Turkey, i. 350), one at Kalkandele, the other leading 
by Lake Lychnitis (Okhrida) eastwards to Aegae (Vodena), later 
the Via Egnatia {o/f. at, i. 149). This route would take the brothers 
to the Lyncestis ; Lebaea is otherwise unknown. 

2 rd Xcirrd tGv irpopartov : sheep and goats (i. 133. i). 

For this primitive simplicity cf. Od. vi. 57 f. (Nausicaa washing 
clothes) and II. vi. 424. 

3 The double portion was an omen of future kingship ; cf. vi. 57. i ; 
vii. 103. I. 

4 Kard indicates the direction and path of the rays that poured in. 
4 (rcx«v : cf. i. 193. 2 ; ii. II. i, 158. 2. 

5 Perdiccas symbolically claims possession of the hearth (eVrta) of 
the house and thus of the whole estate of its master, and then calls 
the sun to witness his claim to house and land. The primitive 
Germans seem to have looked on the sun as the original source of 
all rights to land ; so Grimm says of a symbolic taking possession 
of a new fief : ‘ The new holder early in the morning rode out fully 
armed and with his naked sword (cf. fiaxaipa) made three strokes 
crossways in the air as soon as he saw the sun rise ’ ; cf. also iii. 86. 

138 I In Euripides’ play, Archelaus, an exile from Argos, destroys 
Cisseus, the treacherous king of iftacedon, in his own snare, and 
fleeing thence founds a city, named, from the goat which led him, 
Aegae (Hygin. 219). He appeared on the stage as a goatherd 
(Dio Chrys. p. 70-1). In the other version Caranus, after helping 
Cisseus, the king of Orestis, to conquer the Eordi, guided by a 
goatherd surprised the stronghold which he renamed Aegae. 
Both stories emphasize the part played by a goat, and it is signifi- 
cant that the goat remained the standard of Macedon and the device 
on its coins. 
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2 dXXtjv yflv • • • MttKfBovCtjs. MaKcSoi^le proper, the district round 
Aegae, the home and burial-place of the Teinenid kings. 

Before the Macedonian conquest Phrygians were believed to have 
held Edessa or Aegae, now Vodena. (For a description cf. Tozer, 
op. cit. i. 155.) Cf. vii. 73 n. ; Euphor. fr. 24 ; Strabo 330, fr. 25, 680. 

Midas here is the mythical founder of the royal house (cf. i. 
14. 3 n.), son of Gordias and Cybele. He invented the flute (Plin. 
N. H. vii. 204), founded the worship of his mother, and was judge of 
the contest between Apollo and Marsyas; cf. Hygin. fab. 191 ; 
Orphica (Abel), fr. 310. 

3 Silenus ordinarily figures as the oldest and wisest of the rout of 
Satyrs (cf. vii. 26. 3 n.) ; perhaps he was originally a deity of 
fruitful streams {L2X, silanus) and fertile garden^. He unites the 
wisdom of the sage with drunken sensuality, and can inspire both 
music and prophecy (cf. Marsyas, vii. 26. 3 n.). 

4|X(o : by Midas who put wine in the spring from which Silenus 
was wont to drink (Xen. Anab. i. 2. 13; Paus. i. 4. 5). The fact 
that Pausanias places the fountain at Ancyra and Xenophon at 
Thymbrium, while Bion (ap. Athen. 45 e) puts it in the Paeonian 
land near the borders of the Maedi, is one more argument for an 
early migration (vii. 20 n. and App. I, p. 371 f.). Silenus is said to 
have been asked what was the best thing for man, and in reply to 
have pointed out the futility of human hopes and endeavours, and 
to have praised death. (Aristotle ap. Plut. Mor. 1 1 5 ; Thcop. fr. 76, 
F. H.G. i. 290; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 48, 114 ; cf. the Trausi, v. 4n.) 

aparov tiiro ‘ impassable from th\i cold.’ The top is 

covered with perpetual snow. 

ttJv AXt^v MaK€8ovCT]v : including much territory that before be- 
longed to Paeonians and Thracians, who were subdued or expelled, 
as well as the kindred tribes of upper Macedonia, apparently de- 
pendants of Alexander I ; cf. v. 17. 2 n. ; vii. 112, 123. 3, 185. 2. 
For a rather different account of Macedonian expansion cf. Thuc. 
ii. 99. 

140 a 2 aiTiov, * unless you should cause me to fail.* 

4 0C6VV ktX. : cf. vii. 57 . I n. 

6p|XTjp4vov: cf. i. 158. 2, ‘since the king inclines to.* 

?oPT€ . . . dirdTTjs : the clause gives the terms of the proposed 
peace ; cf. ix. 7 a. For 6 fiaixfilr}v cf. vii. 145. 2. 

dvcv . . . dirdTTjs : a regular foxmula (i. 69. 2 ; ix, 7 a) : ‘ nullo malo 
dolo.’ 

1 cpiO: cf. v. 11. 1 ; vi. 13. Alexander was called ^iXeXXj;^ 
(Dio Chrys. p. 25). 

2 owK otowri. The use of the dative with €vopap instead of the 
accusative (as in i. 170. 2) is without parallel; Stein justifies 
it by its use with the kindred word aweidtpai (ix. 60, 3 ; v. 24. 
3 > &c.). 

xeCp is joined with bvvafxis as a symbol of power in iv. 155. 4 ; cf. 
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Isaiah lix. i, ‘ Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it 
cannot save*; cf. 1 . 2, and for kings Ovid, Her. xvii. 166 ‘An 
nescis longas regibus esse manus?’ The term ‘ long-armed* is 
therefore given to Eastern kings (so Nala, ii. 12 ‘Bhimas mahi- 
bihur* and Arta^erxes /xa/cpo^^p), though the term was in this 
case supposed by some to refer to a physical peculiarity (Plut. 
Artax. i). 

3 Tpipcp, * in the path * of danger, imitated by Dionysius vi. 34, xi. 54. 

€gaip€Tov pi€TaCxp.tov. Attica lay between the two powers as a 
natural battle-ground, since the Persians held Greece as far south 
as Cithaercyi, and their enemies the Peloponnese to the Isthmus. 
dXXd ir€C0c<r0€ : cf. ch. 62. 2. ^ 

141 Twv XcyCuv : perhaps identified by H. with those taken from the 
Acropolis by Cleomenes, in»which it was prophesied rroWd re Ka\ 
dvaparia €<jccrdat avToiai (v. 90. 2), but surely of more 

recent invention, since only in 480-479 b. c. did a league of Persia 
and Athens seem a possible contingency. 

2 cruvfm'tTTe : cf. ch. 1 5. I ? v. 36. I n. 

1 *H|jL^a8 Be : i. e. as opposed to Alexander. For Be cf. ch. 68 a n. 

2 The Athenians brought on the war by helping the lonians (v. 97 f.) 
when the Spartans had refused. The Spartan conveniently forgets 
the message to Cyrus (i. 152) and the outrage on the herald (vii. 
133). 

iTfpl vp,eT€pt)s wpxris : MSS. Such a reference to the Athenian 
Empire is too naive an anachronism, nor is it supported by the 
praise of Athens as 5 liberator (Blakesley, Rawlinson), for this refers 
to the Epigoni and the Heracleids in the mythical age, as is shown 
by TO naXai (§ 3), cf. ix. 27. Hence (cf. ch. 22. 2 <7^ yf«.) 

must be read. 

3 dXXws according to Stein ^ apart from,’ for which cf. iii. 82. 
5 ; ix. 26. 6, but the use is unexampled and but weakly supported 
by dXXos Tiroy, diversus ab aliquo (iii. 8. i). Matthiae and Abicht 
make alrlovs do double duty ; ‘that Athenians, the cause of all this, 
should become the cause of.* 

(caprrwv . . . Bi^wv : two harvests, i. e. that of the past and of the 
coming summer, since it would seem that but few were able to sow 
that autumn as Themistocles advised (ch. 109. 4). 

4 oIkctccov €xBp.cva: for the periphrasis cf. i. 120. 3, &c. 
cin0p€iti€iv : here and in 1 44. 3 ad Jfn, ‘ maintain since the children 

are not sufficiently clearly indicated to justify the special sense 
‘bring up * (as in i. 123. i). • 

H Tvpawos . . . Tvpdwcp. Both Alexander and Mardonius (or rather 
his master Xerxes) were really legitimate national kings, not tyrants, 
and H. himself calls the kings of Macedon though he 

styles the monarchy rvpawis (ch. 137. 2). The opprobrious term is 
dramatically appropriate in the mouth of an enemy (cf. for the 
opposite case vii. 16 1 n.). Further, the tyrants of Ionia had been 
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the natural allies of the Mede (iv. 137, &c.), and, as the ‘Holy 
Alliance* and Dreikaiserbund have shown, there is a certuin 
natural affinity between monarchies. 

2 This answer to Mardonius as well as that to the Spartans {inf,) 
is said by Plutarch (Arist. 10) to be due to Arifetides, but this is 
no doubt a mere conjecture. For the formula cf. v, 92 a i n. and 
especially Soph. Phil. 1329 f. #cal iravXav la-Bi rrja-Be iMTjTTor ipTvx^tv | 
v6(rov (iaf}tiaSy wr &p avTos fjXios | Tavrrj fxh dipt], rpde d' av bvvj} ndXtP, 
For Persian disregard of gods and heroes cf. ix. 76, and for de- 
struction of temples ch. 109. 30. 

144 The speech falls* into three parts: (i) repelling the fiuspicion of 
disloyalty (§§ 1-3), (2) refusing the maintenance offered (§§ 3, 4), 
(3) demanding an active campaign (§ 5). « 

2 r6 'EXXtjvikJv. This noble assertion of Hellenic nationality may 
be unhistorical, but it is in harmony with the spirit of the struggle 
against the Mede. As Myres points out (Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. 134), ‘ H. here first gives us a reasoned scheme of ethno- 
logical criteria.* ‘ Common descent, common language, common 
religion, and common culture, these are the four things that make 
a nation one, and conversely the things which, if unconformable, 
hold nations apart.* He further thinks that H. gives the four 
criteria in what he regards as the order of their relative importance, 
and contrasts the somewhat similar order, laying stress first on 
physical characteristics, adopted by H. (iv. 23) in describing the 
Argippaei, with that of Aeschylus in the Supplices (234 f.). 

4 vfiiv . . . iK'irc'rrX^pwTav, ‘ the kindness on youi* part is complete.’ 
vpiv and vpctop sup, are put forward for emphasis. Stein thinks 
the tone of this one of polite irony, indicating that it was written at 
a time of tension between Sparta and Athens, but this is uncertain. 
H. does, however, by his vigorous insistence on the patriotism of 
Athens, hint at least that Sparta had shown scant gratitude for the 
great service done her. 


BOOK IX 

The campaigns of Pldtaea (ch. 1-89) and of Mycale (90-122). 
I - 5 Advance of Mardonius on Athens. Renewed negotiations, 

I oKov . . . iTap€X 4 ppav€. For thd construction cf. iii. 51. 3 ; viii. 52. i, 
115.2. 

For a list of the Greek allies, reckoned at 50,000 (ch. 32), cf. 
viii. 66. 

Doubtless they had gone on furlough during the winter. 
StorcraXCTit ^yto\Ltvoi<Ti, For the Aleuadae as princes of Thessaly 
and their Medism cf. vii. 6. 2 n. Thorax, head of the house (ch. 58. 
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i), is mentioned in an early poem of Pindar (Pyth. x. 64, circ, 500 

irapfjKc : H., always anxious to emphasize the guilt of the Aleua- 
dae (vii. 6. 2 n., 130. 3, 172. i), speaks as if the Thessalian were 
free to act as he chose. But this is inconsistent with viii. 126. 2, 
1 3 1. I ; ncr can we doubt that the Persians kept Thermopylae in 
their own hands. 

2 I KareXApPavov, ‘ tried to hold back * ; cf. iii, 36. I. 

cirtTT]8€6T€po8. It was suitable for cavalry (cf. vi 102), but the ad- 
vantages here put forward are its convenience as a base of supply 
and as head-quarters for negotiations. From qIk . . Iw*/ a word 
such as €KeX*iioi/ must be supplied; cf. v. 82. 2 ; vii. 104. 5, 143, 3, 

3 Kara ... to loxvpov, ‘ by force*of arms ’ ; cf. i. 76. 3. 

Tavrd cyivcuo-Kov : a synonym for 6 }jeQ(pf>oj/ioi/ras ; cf. ravra fppoveen/, 
V. 3. I, 72. 2-, &c. The relative clause shows that this union is no 
mere possibility, but certain to occur, as it had before. 
ireptyivco-Oat, = ‘ conquer governs the accusative on the analogy 

of VIKUP. 

31 H. clearly holds that the idea of throwing Persian gold into the 
scale, and of gaining by bribery what they had failed to win by 
force, dates from the defeat of Salamis (cf. ch, 5, 41 and Diod.xi. 28). 
Nor is it improbable that the question was then mooted. But the 
first clear instances of such bribery, the missions of Megabazus 
(457 B. C. ; cf. Thuc. i. 109) and of Arthmius of Zeleia, are later. 
Though Plutarch (Them. 6) seems to place the latter at the time of 
Xerxes^ invasion, and attributes the man's punishment toThemisto- 
cles, the words ot the decree inscribed on the pillar in the Acropolis, 
“'ApOpiios UvOiovaKTOs ZiXeirris anpos [cVto)] koI iroXtpios tov dj]pov tov 
^AO rjvaLcav Kai Ta>u crvppdxt^p avros Kal -yeVo? . . . on top tov €K 

Mrj 8 <ap HcXondpvTjaov rjyay^v (Dem. Phil. iii. 41 ; de Fals. Leg. 271 ; 
Ael. Aristid. Dind. i. 310), make it probable that Athens was then at 
variance with the Peloponnesians. Again, though Plutarch ascribes 
the decree to Themistocles, Craterus (quoted by the scholiast on 
Aristides, L c.) assigned it to Cimon. If so, Arthmius’ mission 
must be placed after the outbreak of the war between Athens and 
the Peloponnese and the subsequent recall of Cimon, i.'e. after 
457 B. c. (cf. E. Meyer, iii. § 337 ; Busolt, ii. 653, n. 3). 
ayvwfxoo-vivTis : cf. V. 83* I n. 

iTvpo-oio-i. The use of fire-signalS has its origin in the beacon 
lighted to warn the neighbourhood of a foe’s approach. It was 
frequent in the fifth century (cf. vii. ^83. i ; Thuc. ii. 94, iii. 22. 80 ; 
and esp. Aesch. Agam. 280 f. the sigmals telling the fall of Troy). 
Apparently the numbers and direction of a hostile force could be 
signalled (Thuc. /. 6.) ; yet for want of an adequate code, only more 
or less foreseen contingencies could be signalled even in the days of 
Polybius, though much attention had been paid to the art (Polyb. x. 
43 f.). 
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6tA v^crcAv without article=the mid-Aegean isles (cf. iii. 96. 1 ; vii. 
95. i), but those west of Delos were no longer in Persian hands 
(viii. 132). Hence Rawlinson is led to suggest that this line of 
beacons like that described by Aeschylus (/. c,) was by Athos and 
Lemnos. 

2 BeKAfiTivos. Probably the reckoning is inclusive (Busolt, ii. 722, 
n. 2), so that as Xerxes took Athens about Sept. 25, 480 B.C. (viii. 
65 n.), Mardonius occupied it before the end of June. 

4 I2 irpo^xwv: strangely used for irpotMs (ch. 41. 4); for cf. 
! ch. 2. 2, and for Trpo- cf. v. 82. i n. 

5 |i tV povXf|v. The Boule of 500 must therefore have l^ld meetings 
( in Salamis. 

2 Kar^A-fwav. Verrall has shown (Cl. R. xxiii. 36f.) that the Greek 
writers are in substantial agreement! as to the fate of Cyrsilus or 
Lycides, and that the transference of this famous case of lynching 
to the previous year (480 b. c.), when the Athenians retired before 
Xerxes, is a confusion due to Cicero’s (de Off. iii. ii, § 48) mis- 
interpretation of Demosthenes (de Cor. §§ 202, 204). It is clear from 
H. and Lycurgus (in Leocratem, § 122) that the lynching took 
place in Salamis, and was a well-known case recorded in a decree. 
Demosthenes* date (§ 202) is vague, * when the Athenians had the 
hardihood to abandon their land and city and take to their ships,* 
but may as probably refer to the continued or repeated exodus of 
479 as to 480 B. C. ; and by stating (§ 202), in language reminiscent 
of H. (viii. 140), that Athens had received offers from the king of 
Persia, by which she might have kept her owri land and been given 
more, Demosthenes really fixes the event to 479, since in 480 
Xerxes never offered Athens any such terms. Cicero has blundered, 
and H. is confirmed by the Greek orators. Probably, however, he 
has inadvertently substituted an ominous (cf, vii. 180) patronymic 
(Lycides = son of Lycus, ‘wolfiing’) for the victim’s true name 
Cyrsilus. The lynching of Cyrsilus is paralleled by the fury of the 
Hollanders in tearing De Witt to pieces. 

6 ~II An Athenian embassy to Sparta ends SparteCs hesitation and 
leads to the dispatch of a Spartan force, 

0 tirepTfov. Plutarch says (Arist. ch, 10) that this was done on the 
motion of Aristides, and that the envoys named in the decree were 
Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myrbnides ; cf. Busolt, ii. 721, n. 5. 
jj The Hyacinthia fell in the Spartan month ^EKarpo^iv?, They 
' followed shortly after the Isfhmian games (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. i f.), 
which took place in the early summer (Thuc. viii. 3, 9, 10). 
Apparently they usually fell in Thargelion (May), but this year, 
through intercalation in the Spartan Calendar, in Skirophorion 
(June) ; Busolt, ii. 722, n. 2. This prae-Dorian festival was cele- 
brated annually at Amyclae in honour of Apollo and of Hyacinthus, 
the beautiful youth whom he had slain accidentally by a cast of his 
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quoit. Hyacinthus seems to personify the vegetation dried up by 
summer’s heat. On the first day the offerings of the dead were 
made to Hyacinthus; his urn, which was behind a closed iron 
door beneath Apollo’s altar, was opened, and his ashes drenched 
with wine and milk (Paus. iii. 19. 3). Abstinence and melancholy 
marked the day ; no garlands were worn, no paeans sung, and only 
plain unleavened cakes were eaten. The second day was a joyfiil 
festival sacred to Apollo ; boys celebrated the praises of Apollo in 
anapaestic measures to the accompaniment of cithara and flute ; 
there was a horse race of boys and a solemn procession of maidens 
in chariots. Probably the robe woven by Spartan# women (Paus. iii. 
16, 2) was th^n presented to the god. Of the third day no details 
are known ; the ipiportanre of fhe whole festival is shorm by the 
anxiety of all Spartans and •specially the Amyclaeans to return 
home to keep it even in time of war (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. li ; Paus. iii. 
xo. I, iv. 19. 4). 

I flyov. For parallel cases cf. v. 63. 2 n. ; vi. 106. 3 ; vii. 206. i. 

TO Tctxos: cf, viii. 71 ; ix. 10 n. 

Toiis 44 ) 6 povs : cf. ch. 8. I, 9. 2, and for the significance of the fact 
App. XVII. 2. 

a «ir* terxj tc koI h\i.ol‘w : aeguo foedere^ i, e. between equal indepen- 
dent powers. 

^ 2 8 Tt rd;^tcrra ; cf. Thuc. vii. 42. 3 and ©s ra^os*, v. 

106. 5. 

0 ptA<riov weBCov : cf. viii. 65. I n. It is a strange suggestion that 
the plains of Boeotia^and Eleusis would be good battle-grounds 
for Greek hoplites opposed to cavalry, though it accords with the 
description of Greek warfare ascribed to Mardonius (vii. 9 / 3 ). 

1 • 3 jv {^SC, TO reixof) .* from eVe/xfo*'. 

2 £Wo Y€ (s^. aiuop) : cf. i. 49. 

JO H.’s account of the long delay and sudden dispatch of the Spartans 
is obviously inadequate. The wall was probably defensible in the 
autumn of 480 B. C. (viii. 71). Again, there can have been no need 
for a Tegean to show the Spartan government that ‘ a great door 
to the Peloponnese was open’ from the sea, if the Athenian navy 
changed sides (cf. Plut. de Mai. 41. 871 e). But the delay, as well 
as the secrecy and speed of the mobilization can be explained if we 
remember (i) that Argos had an understanding with Mardonius 
(ch. 12), (2) that the Eleans and Mantmeans were at least wavering, 
since they arrived too late for the battle of Plataea (ch. 77), and after- 
wards banished their generals, presumably for Medism ; indeed no 
Arcadians except the men of Tegea and Orchomenus (ch. 28) fought 
at Plataea. The Argives may have hoped to anticipate the strategy 
of Alcibiades in 418 b.c. (Thuc, v. 57 f.) by cutting off the Spartans 
from their northern allies. This explains why the Spartans marched 
by Orestheum (ch. ii. 2 n.) well away from the Argive frontier. It 
may, however, well be true that the Ephors were at last induced to 
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risk an attack from Argos and a rising in Arcadia, by the fear that 
the loyalty of Athens would stand no further strain. 

H. puts the whole Spartiate force at 8,000 (vii. 234. 2 n.). The 
5,000 here may be meant for two-thirds of the host, a common pro- 
portion (Thuc. ii. 10; iii. 15), or for a corps of 1,000 from each 
Spartan village (cf. ch. 53 n.). For the Helots cf. ch. 28. 2 n. and 
Appendix XIX. 2. 

3 The eclipse, which was partial, was on October 2, 480 B. c. (Busolt, 
ii. 715). Cleombrotus must have contemplated attacking the 
Persians as they retreated from Attica, probably by marching 
through the Me^rid to occupy the passes of Citha^ron in their 
rear (cf. ch. 13, 14). But to risk alj that had been won at Salamis in 
another battle was utterly opposed to the cautious policy of Sparta. 
The eclipse only justified a timidity in keeping with the situation 
and with the orders no doubt given to Cleombrotus. The return 
home was due to the approach of winter, during which a Greek 
force was always disbanded. They then came back to complete 
the wall in the spring. 

EvpvdvaKxa. The genealogy implied seems to bo 
Anaxandrides 


Cleomenes Dorieus Leonidas Cleombrotus 

II II 

Gorgo Euryanax Pleistarchas Pausanias 

but if Euryanax be the son of Dorieus who fell in Sicily (cf. v. 41-6) 
he should have been king before Leonidas. Perhaps Dorieus 
by going abroad (cf. vi. 70. i n.) forfeited the throne or renounced 
it for himself and his descendants, or possibly the Dorieus here 
mentioned belonged to a younger branch of the royal house. 

1 iraCJiTf : of the music, dances, and processions on the second 
day of the Hyacinthia cf. ch. 7. i n. 

2 cV 2 >pKov : a curious and unparalleled variant for crui/ SpK(a (Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 3. 12, &c.). Stein compares Antiphon, Tetr. i. 3, 8, p. 119 
fTTt tS>v fjLaprvpatVf and Dionys. v. 29 Triarfcp dovvai cVi roip BeStP, 

’Op^o-i«iov must not be confused with Orestia, called Oresteion by 
Euripides (Orest. 1647 ; cf. El. 1273 f.), the southern half of Megalo- 
polis (Steph. Byz.) towards Messene (cf. Paus. viii. 34. 1-4), but 
must be identified with the Oresthasion of Pausanias (viii. 3. i, 2, 
44. 2), called Orestheion in Thuc. v. 64, Plut. Ar. 10. Oresthasion 
is placed by Loring (J. H. S. xv. 27 f.) above the little plain of Alea 
between M armaria and Papari. It lay not on the direct route from 
Sparta to Tegea and the north, which led too near the Argolid and 
through Mantinea, but on an alternative route up the Eurotas 
towards Megalopolis, which turned near Oresthasium to Area Pal- 
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lantium and the plain of Tegea and Mantinea (cf. Loring, op, cit. 
roufe Cf pp. 47-52)* It was used by the Spartans again in 418 B.c. 
(Thuc. V. 64) for the same reason, and served then as a mustering- 
place for their Arcadian allies. 

leCvovs : Cic.de Gif. i. 12.37 (cf. ch. 53. 2, 55. 2) * equidem etiam 
illud animadverto, quod qui proprio nomine perduelJis esset is 
hostis vocaretur, lenitate verbi rei tristitiam mitigatam. hostis 
enim apud maiores nostros is dicebatur quern nunc peregrinum 
dicimus*. 

12-15 Mardonhiif warned by the Argives, evacuates Attica, After 
raiding Megaris he retreats to exposition in Bceotia, 

12 I ^ipepo8p6ji<i>v : eft vi. 105. I ; Liv. x^ixi. 24 ‘ heinerodron^ os vocant 

Graeci ingens die uno cursu eftietientes spatium \ 
airoC : sponte. On the Medism of the Argives cf. vii. 148. 2 n., 
150. I n.; ix, 10. I n. The warning was necessary, since a picked 
Spartan force might reach the borders of Attica in three days 
(vi. 120), and, marching by the Megarid, might then block the 
passes of Cithaeron in Mardonius' rear. 

13 2 tAs ’AOV®-** The lower town, the Acropolis having been burnt 

down in 480 B.c. (viii. 53. 2). There is some exaggeration in the 
complete destruction described ; some few houses and parts of the 
wall (Thuc. i. 89), and possibly the old temples of the Dioscuri and 
Dionysus (Paus. i. 18. i, 20. 2), remained. 

3 KarA o-TftvAv. Either (i) by the long and narrow defile through 
Mount Cithaeron, starting from Eleutherae and passing through 
Dryoscephalae (ch. 39. I n.), or (2) by the even more difficult path 
across Mount Fames by Phyle and Fanactum, or (3) by the cir- 
cuitous route followed by Mardonius according to H. (ch. 15). The 
Peloponnesians might cross Cithaeron direct from Megara either 
along the coast by Pegae and Aegosthena, or by the Vilia pass 
near Plataea, and so cut Mardonius’ connexion with Thebes. 

14 It is most unlikely that Mardonius, who had determined to fight 
in Boeotia, led his whole army, or indeed any large portion of it, 
back towards Megara in the hope of cutting off the Greek van- 
guard. He merely threw out a cavalry screen to cover his own 
retreat and to prevent the Greeks advancing through the Megarid 
(ch. 13 n.). Pausanias (i. 44. 4) pre^rves a tradition that Persian 
archers reached the neighbourhood of Pegae. 

IkcuttAto). For a similar remark cf. iv. 204. H. is, as often, 
weak on the points of the compass~the Persian force was further 
west in Thessaly or at Thermopylae, not to speak of Delphi — but 
he is right if he means that this detachment of cavalry penetrated 
furthest into Greece towards the south-west. 

15 I Decelea, on a hill near Tatoi, commands the road leading from 
the Attic plain over Mount Fames to Oropus and Tanagra. The 
road ascends to the summit of the pass through wooded ravines, 
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but is not difficult. Probably H. only gives us the route of the 
main column under Mardonius, and the Persians used other passes 
also (Delbriick, Perserkriege, p. 143 f.). 

number, formed the executive of the Boeotian 
league (Thuc. iv. 91 ; Oxyr. Papyr. v, p. 171), 

'AcroMrUv, called Parasopii (Strabo 408), = *men of the Asopus 
valley * who would know the northern side of Parnes and the gorges 
leading down to the Asopus well, and also the pass into Attica. 

:S<t»€v8aX(as, or Sphendale,an Attic deme (Steph. Byz. C. I. A.) on 
the way to Tanagra (Milchofer, Karten von Attika, Text. ix. 27 f.). 

2 SkoiXov : cf. StrcCbo 408 S* ecrrl Kcafit] Trjs Uapaq^am’Las V7r6 T<p 

KiOaipSiVLf dvcroLKfjTOi ronos Kai rpay^s. The little town must have 
been on the rough ground above the plain, but it^site is uncertain. 
Pausanias (ix. 4. 4) puts it forty stad^ down the Asopus from the 
point where the road from Plataea to Thebes crossed the stream. 
Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 153-4) follows Leake in placing it near Dari- 
mari, and thinks the Persian fort guarded the Asopus where the 
road from Attica by Panactum crossed it. Grundy (p. 4490., 
463 n.) would place Scolus not far east of the road from Dryos- 
cephalae to Thebes, and the Persian camp, on the Asopus wfiere 
that road crosses it ; this seems the more probable view. 

Iv YTQ . . . 0T|paC«v. Strabo (409) extends the territory of Thebes over 
the Asopus to Mount Cithaeron, and includes in it not only Scolus 
but Erythrae and Scaphae (Eteonus) also. Yet these townships 
would seem to have been traditionally united to Plataea (cf. vi. 108). 
They are so regarded by some authorities quoted by Strabo (/. c,) 
and by Pausanias (ix, 2. 4. 4). At some date before 424 b . c , 

(perhaps only when Plataea fell in 427) these small places became 
subject to Thebes, and doubtless remained so till the peace of 
Antalcidas, 387 B.c. (cf. Oxyr. Papyr. v, p. 171, and notes, 
pp. 223-7). 

?Kcip«. He had to cut down trees, even fruit-trees (ch. 97), to build 
his square wooden fort (ch. 65. i, 70. i). The fort was not, how- 
ever, merely a place of refuge ; doubtless it commanded the passage 
of the Asopus, the bridge being further defended on the south side 
by a bridge-head. Both here and in ch. 65 it is distinguished from 
the camp, which was clearly larger, and which must have been 
entirely on the north side of the Asopus. 

3 The sites of Erjrthrae and Hysiae are still matters of controversy. 
Munro (l.c,) again follows Leake in placing Hysiae close under 
Mount Cithaeron, just to the Hght of the main road from Athens 
and Eleutherae to Thebes, and Erythrae at Katsula about two 
miles east of his site for Hysiae. Grundy (pp. 458-60 and 464) 
would put Hysiae just above Kriekouki and Erythrae above the 
road from Eleutherae to Thebes. The two towns would thus be 
within a mile of each other. 

H. probably only means that the Persians occupied the valley 
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over against Erythrae and Hysiae, as we find the Greeks in 

n session of Erythrae a little later (ch. 19. 3). 

Lttagintis, along with Timagenidas^ led the Medizing oligarchy 
" of Thebes (ch. 86. i, 88). 

16-18 Stories of ‘the banquet at Thebes^ and of the testing of the 
Phocians, 

16 I Ocp<r<iv8pov. The Story is notable because it is one of the four 
cases (cf. ii. 55 ; iii. 55, and iv. 76) in which H. ^ives the name of 
his informant (cf. Introduction, p. 29). The fifty ‘ Thebans ’ doubt- 
less included men from other cities of Boeotia. 

KXivat. The subject must be Attaginus, who as host would 
arrange this. In Greece it was usual that only two should recline 
on one couch at* supper (Pljt. Syiiip. 175 c), whereas ^Ae Roman 
lectus held three. 

2 opoTpAirefos, * sharer in the feast * ; 6p,6cr'iTov6os, ‘ sharer in the 
libation * with which the drinking began ; cf. Plat. Symp. 176 A. 

3 These forebodings are interesting if true. Probably the Persians 
had lost confidence, as is shown by the evacuation of Attica and 
by the fortification of the camp ; possibly, too, they were divided 
amongst themselves, Artabazus disapproving of the designs of Mar- 
donius (ch. 41, 66). 

4 For inevitable fate cf. i. 91. i ; iii. 43. i, 6$. 3, and for avayKain 
fVdcdf/xcVoi i. II. 3 ; viii. 22. 2. 

5 Verrall (Cl. Rev. xvii. 99) has ingeniously suggested that this 
maxim came from a tragedy, ibvvr) 0 iv dvBpdoTroicrtv ixOiarr] ttcXci j 
avrri ^povovvra ttoXXo prjdipos Kpareiv* For the sentiment cf. Soph. 
Oed. Rex 316. 

Thersander and H. are at pains to prove that this story cannot 
be discredited as a mere vaticinium fost eventujn, 

17 I Kal crwco-€paXov. This goes back to an earlier point of time, so 
that the author may bring out the contrast with the Phocians, who 
sent their force too late to take part in the invasion of Attica. 

’A0^va8 = Attica ; cf. viii. 50. 2, similarly (§ 2) for the 

Theban land. 

€p.‘f|8i{ov . . . dvaYKaCijs. If the manuscript reading is right it must 
mean that the Phocians now joined the Persians decidedly {(r(l)6dpn) 
though unwillingly; but (i) acjiddpa should mean ‘eagerly*, and 
(2) some Phocians still fought for C^eece (ch. 31. 5), and many more 
were, in H.*s opinion (vii. 203 f., 218 n. ; viii, 29 f.), loyal at heart. 

3 Arsaces actually shot down the exiled Delians after this fashion 
(Thuc. viii. 108). 

4 For Thessalian enmity cf. viii. 29 f. avbpoy which goes with 
dyadov, is put forward for emphasis. 

irap^xovTas : to hand oneself over as to a doctor. The appeal is 
made in poetic language ; for p-dpcp cf. Aesch. Pers. 444 dvo-KX^a-Tara 
tidpcj^f and for eppayj^av Hom. Od. xvi. 379 ^dvov alirvv ipaitrop^v, 
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18 I BieT«tvovTo Toi pIXca; probably * stretched forth their javelins or 

throwing spears cf. KaraKovrifi (ch. 17. 3) and Thuc. viii. 108 ; Jess 
probably ra 0cX(a may be taken with w and the phrase 

construed ‘bent (their bows) (cf. iii. 35. 3) as though to shoot their 
arrows ^ 

19-94 Occupation by the Greeks of their first position in Boeotia on the 
slope of Cithaeron, Defeat of the Persian cavalry and death of 
Masistius. 

19 2 KakXipcciv is impersonal ; cf. vii. 113. 2 n. 

The Greeks may have expected to find Mardonius still in Attica : 
indeed, the repeated sacrifice would seem to imply thatf the advance 
into Boeotia was beyond their original plan. Yet, in any case, they 
would naturally turn aside to Eleu^is to pick *up the Athenian 
troops, and would cross Cithaeron by the good road thence. 

3 ’EpvOpAt : cf. ch. 15. 3 n. 

€irl T-fis virtopcTis. This position on the foothills of Cithaeron 
would give them protection against the attacks of the Persian 
cavalry, and would also cover the passes and roads to Attica and 
the Megarid, by which supplies and reinforcements reached them 
(ch. 28. 2, 38. 2, 39. 2). 

ao Mao-io-Tios (cf. vii. 79). The form MoAciVnop might be thought by 
Greeks to signify the Persian leader’s great height ; cf. ch. 25. i. 

NT|<ratov : cf. vii. 40. 2 n. 

(card T^Xca. They charged successively by squadrons (vii. 81 n.), 
not all together (ch. 23). #. 

yvvaiKas: the bitterest taunt ; ch. 107. i, cf. viii. 88. 3 
21 I The station of the Megarians open to cavalry attack was doubt- 
less the comparatively level ground where the road from Eleutherae 
to Thebes comes down from the pass. Grundy (p. 458 f.) rightly 
holds that the Greeks had come over the Dryoscephalae pass, and 
now were drawn up with their centre astride of the road, the 
Megarians being in the left centre of the Greek line (ch. 28. 6, 31. 5). 
Macan’s suggestion that the Greeks were but just emerging from 
the pass in a column headed by the Megarians or by the Athenians 
is opposed to the clear statement of H. (ch. 19. 3). 

Munro (J. H. S. xxiv, 157) puts forward the over-elaborate 
hypothesis that Pausanias marched with the bulk of his forces by 
Oenoe and Panactum, and finding himself checked by the Persian 
stockade, deployed his army to the left along the base of the 
mountain, continually extendiijg his left flank westward as more 
troops came into line. Thus the Megarians might temporarily 
form the extreme left of the army. The Athenians would next 
come up (to take post to their left), and on them would naturally 
fall the duty of relieving the distressed Megarians. 

3 ol rpii^K^aioi. There is no evidence that there was at Athens 
a permanent picked corps of 300, as the ol would naturally imply, 
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though we hear of the selection of 300 picked men for special 
service before Syracuse (Thuc. vi. 100). 

The full details given of this cavalry skirmish were probably told 
to H. by some near relation of Olympiodorus. He was no doubt 
the father of the more famous Lampon, the seer and interpreter 
of signs and oracles, derided in comedy (e.g. Arist. Av. 521), 
especially by Cratinus for superstition, but the friend and adviser 
of Pericles. Lampon was one of the ten commissioners sent out to 
found Thurii ; hence H. would naturally have met him there, even 
if he had not in Athens. 

22 I To^s To£6Tas (cf. ch. 60; Aesch. Pers. 463). These archers were 

citizens of tke Thetic class (C. I. A. i. 54. 79 ro^ov at aa-nKoi}, not the 
Scyths who were first enlisted by Pericles. E. Meyer (iii. 408) 
suggested that ‘they numbered 800, and thus expkiineJ con- 
vincingly the redundancy id H.’s total of light-armed troops at 
Plataea (ch. 29). At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 
ii. 13; Ath. Pol. 24) these archers numbered 1,600: hence Munro 
(J. H. S. xxiv. 147) would assign the other 800 at this time to the 
Athenian fleet, since we learn from Plutarch (Them. 14) that four 
archers served on each ship at Salamis. 

irpo<x<*>v, ‘being in front of the others^; cf. iv. 120. 3; Horn. 
II. xxiii. 453. 

2 H. may have seen this corselet in the Erechtheum, where it was 
preserved with a sword believed to be that of Mardonius (Paus. 
1. 27. i). For Persian armour cf. vii. 61. 1 n. 

3 4ivoxo)pf|<rios. Each squadron would advance, hurl its missiles, 
and then retire rapidly without special orders. In their hasty 
retreat the fall of their leader passed unnoticed. 

23 2 d'iro<rTf|<ravT€s (sc, innovs) : ‘ pulling up ’ their horses ‘ far away 

For the sense of icrTi;/xi cf. Horn. Od. vii. 4 orr^crci/ eV irpoBvpoiui 
(rovff TjpLiovovs)) and perhaps fa-rrjerav, ch. 22. 3, and for arrei cf. arro- 
(TToff, V. 51. 2. 

24 Such unbridled exhibitions of grief were characteristic of Persians 
(iii. 66. I ; viii, 99. 2 n.) as of other Orientals (vi. 58). Shaving the 
head as a sign of mourning was a common custom (ii. 36) among 
Greeks (vi. 21) as well as Persians (Q. Curtius x. 17) and other 
Orientals (Job v. 20). Cutting off the manes of horses was a 
Macedonian and Thessalian form of mourning (Pint, Pelop. 34 ; 
Eur. Ale. 428 f.), an honour paid, along with others of the same 
kind, by Alexander the Great to Hephaestion. 

25-32 Advance of the Greeks to a senond position. Dispute between 
Athens and Tegea for precedence. Battle array of the Greeks and 
Persians^ and composition of their forces, 

25 I Apparently the wagon bearing Masistius^ body was drawn along 
a road behind the Greek lines, i. e. from Erythrae towards Plataea, 
though Macan, believing that the Greeks were still in column 
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in the pass, thinks it went up the road through the pass to the 
rear. 

2 jtriKaTap'Avai. They moved towards Plataea, but also forwards 
down into the plain, H. does not understand at all the importance 
of this movement ; by it the Greeks assumed the offensive and 
tried to provoke a battle. Yet if they really hoped to turn the 
Persian right by forcing the passage of the Asopus (Grundy, p. 473 ; 
Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 158), this advance into the plain was absurdly 
rash in face of the superior Persian cavalry. Cf. App. XXII, 5, 

3 rapYa<|>(T)« , . . *AvSpoKp<iT€os. We cannot be certain that the two 
points given are intended to mark the extreme limits of the Greek 
position, though Yhe spring Gargaphia is clearly held by the 
Spartans (49. 3), the right wing of the army (28. 2), and the precinct 
of Androcrates, a Plataean hero (Plut. Arist. il), very probably 
defines the position of the left wing. * Neither spring nor precinct 
can be identified with certainty. Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 37-8) 
Still maintains that Apotripi, the traditional site, is the true 
Gargaphia, but Grundy (p. 465 n.) and Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 159) 
seem right in preferring Leake’s Gargaphia, a more abundant spring 
in a much more conspicuous position. The heroon of Androcrates 
is placed by Grundy (466 f.) within three-quarters of a mile of 
Plataea, to the right of the road to Thebes (cf. Thuc. iii. 24). 
Munro (/. c.) and Macan follow Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 38-40) 
in placing it at the church of St. John, a conspicuous site (cf. Plut. 
Arist. 11), and therefore preferable. They believe that Thucydides 
(/. c.) is distinguishing two roads to Thebes, jvhich passed to the 
right and the left of the shrine. 

26 ft r 6 trtpov K^pas. The right wing as the post of honour belonged to 

^ the Spartans as leaders (ch. 28. 2 ; cf. vi. iii. i n.) ; the left wing is 
here in question. Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 41) argues strongly 
that the story of this quarrel for precedence is an Athenian inven- 
tion. The dispute, if historical, must have taken place earlier, 
i. e. directly the Greeks fell into position on Mount Cithaeron. 
Now the Athenians were probably then already on the left (ch. 21), 
as they succour the Megarians. Further, the Tegeans are found 
occupying the position next the Spartans not only here (ch. 28) but 
at Mantinea in 418 B. c. (Thuc. v. 71) and at Corinth in 394 B. c. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 19). The tactical reasons for posting the 
Athenians on the left as the largest single corps of hoplites (8,000) 
with the best archers are obvious, if we remember that the left 
wing was most exposed to cavalry (ch. 49). 

2 Evpvadlos i cf. ch. 27. 2 n, 

3 Twvoiv : cf. i. 146 n. 

T^v To‘ 0 p, 6 v. The fight took place on the boundary between the 
territories of Megara and Corinth (Paus. i. 44. 10). 

Iirl 8iaKfLp.cvoicri,, ‘on settled terms* ; cf. Hesiod, Sc. 20, and 
IJLipa (iii. 158. l). 
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4 lica-r^v It^wv/ within a century ’ (for the genitive of time cf. ii. 115.6) 
ihe fourth generation. Temenus, Aristodemus and Cresphontes, 

the Heracleid leaders of the successful Dorian invasion were the 
fourth generation from Hyllus, as is seen in the genealogies (vii. 304 ; 
viii. 131). 

5 For Echemus cf. Find. Ol. xi. 66 (of the foundation of the 
Olympic games by Heracles, 6 6c jrdXg. Kvdaivoav ‘'Ex^fios Teyiap), 
This combat (cf. Paui. viii. 5. i) was represented on a memorial 
stele at Tegea (Paus. viii. 53. 10). 

: probably a slip or accidental miswriting for Ki;^ca)y, the 
name given by Pausanias (viii. 5. i) and Apollodorus (i. 9. l6 ; 
ii. 7. 3 ; iii. i), whereas Phegeus belongs to Psophis, once called 
Phegia, in north-ivest Arcadia (Paus. viii. 24. 2 and 8 f.). 

Kotv^is €£68 ou : as though the Peloponnesian league had existed 
before the Dorian conquest. 

7 dywvcs ; for these conflicts cf. i. 66 f. 

27 As E. Meyer has shown (F. ii. 219), we have here an echo of the 
laud of Athens usual in funeral orations in the Ceramicus and in other 
panegyrics (cf. also vii. 161. 3 n.). These three mythical instances of 
valour and unselfishness were, along with Marathon (§ 5), the 
regular themes of patriotic Athenian orators. Cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 
§ 54-70; Panath. 168 f., 193 f. ; Plataic. 53; Plato, Menex. 239; 
Ps.-Lysias Epitaph. 3 f. ; Ps. Dem, Epitaph. 8. Similarly in the 
Tegean speech there is a little history and a large admixture 
of myth. 

1 irpo^O-qKc, ‘ has laid on us the task of.* The idea seems to be 
that the Tegean has instituted a contest in self-laudatory panegyrics. 

2 Cf. Diod. iv, 57, 58, and especially Apollodorus, ii. 8. The 
Athenians refused to surrender the Heracleids to Eurystheus, and 
slew his sons in battle, while Hyllus came up with Eurystheus as he 
fled by the Scironian rocks and slew him. 

For another version cf. Euripides, Heraclidae. 

3 Apparently in the oldest form of the legend it was Adrastus who 
persuaded the Thebans to allow the Argive heroes to be buried at 
Thebes (cf. Find. Ol. vi. 15 with schol.) ; at any rate the grave of 
Tydeus was there (Paus. ix. 18. 2, quoting 11 . xiv. 124, a spurious 
line) ; then*the Attic tragedians, &c., made Adrastus flee to Theseus 
at Athens, who, whether by persuasion (Aesch. ’EXfucrmoi ; Plut. 
Thes. 29 ; Isocr. Panath. 168-71) orl^y force of arms (Isoc. Paneg. 
58 ; Euripides, Supp. 634 f.), recovered the bodies and buried them 
at Eleusis (Euripides, op, cit,), wh^re their tombs were shown 
(Paus. i. 39. 2). Thus the story was turned into a panegyric on 
Athens. 

4 Theseus is said to have carried off the queen of the Amazons, 
Antiope or Hippolyte (cf. iv. no. i n.),from her land, going thither 
either as a companion of Heracles (Paus. i. 2. i ; Philoch. fr. 49, 
F.H.G. i. 392 ; cf. Plut. Thes. 26) or with his friend Pirithous (Find. 
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fr, i6i). The Amazons in revenge invaded Attica and fought longand 
fiercely with Theseus near the Pnyx and Museum. These daughters 
of Ares seized the hill of Ares (Aesch. £um. 688 f.) to attack the 
Acropolis thence (cf. viii. 52). In that neighbourhood was the 
Amazoneion (Diodor. iv. 28 ; Aesch. Eumen. 655 f.) and the graves 
of the Amazon (Plut. Thes. 27). Graves of Amazons were also to 
be seen at Cynoscephalae and Scotussa in Thessaly, at Chaeronea 
in Boeotia, at Chalcis near Megara (Plut. Thes. 27), and at Troezcn 
(Paus. ii. 31. 4, 32. 9). 

Amazons are favourite subjects of sculptors and vase-painters. 
The fight with them was represented by Phidias on the shield of 
the Parthenos (Paus. i. 17. 2) and on the metopes of the Parthenon, 
and by Micon in the Stoa Poikile ^^Paus. i. 15. 2) and the Theseion 
(Paus. i. 17. 2). It is treated as thjp mythical counterpart of the 
Persian invasion. 

airi 0«pp,b>8ovTos : cf. iv. 1 10 . I. 

TV •npoix^i, ‘ it avails naught.’ The Athenian speaker glides 
gracefully away from the Trojan war, in which his countrymen 
played no great part ; cf. vii. 161. 3 n. 

5 ^ovvoi Sf| : very emphatic (cf. viii. 124. 3n.). This insistence that 
the Athenians won Marathon by themselves ungratefully forgets 
the help of the Plataeans (cf. vii. 10. ^ i). Attic orators follow the 
example of their advocate here ; cf. Plato, Menex. 240 c ; Laws 
698 E; Isocr. Panegyr. §86. 99; Ps.-Lysias, §§20-6; especially 
/i6vot virip &Trdcrr}s Tijf 'EXXddos? irpbs noWds pvpiddas Ta>v 0ap^dpa>v, 

The forty-six nations answer to the number of those who served 
on foot in the host of Xerxes (vii. 61-80). The assumption that 
they all fought at Marathon is purely gratuitous. 
a8 The studied variety of phrases used by H. to express the same 
idea, viz. the juxtaposition of the various Greek contingents, is 
remarkable, especially if it be compared with the monotonous 
repetition of ch. 31. 

The great importance of this chapter for the question of Greek 
population is admitted even by Beloch (Bevolkerung, p. 9), though 
he holds, probably wrongly, that the numbers of hoplites given rest 
on a mere estimate made by the historian. 

2 The repeated assertion that there were seven Helots to each 
Spartiate (ch. 10. i, 29. 1,61. 2) evidently rests on something more 
than mere conjecture. The words ec^uXatro-ov most naturally would 
mean that they were in personal attendance on their master, but 
elsewhere each Spartiate has* but one squire (^cpoTrcoi/, cf. vii. 186. 
2 n., 229. I n.). Kruger would take it to mean that the light-armed 
Helots covered the right wing from the attacks of the Persian 
horse and archers ; but though H. regards them as combatants 
(/idxtftm, ch. 30 ; cf. 29. 8), there is nowhere any indication that they 
played an effective part in the fighting, though archers, and pre- 
« sumably other light troops, were urgently required (ch. 60). Hence 
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at best they can only have been an army service corps (ch. 39, 50) ; 
cf. Appendix XIX. 3. 

3 cvpovTo, ‘gained the favour.* Potidaea (cf. viL 123. i ; viii. 127 f.) 
was a colony of Corinth (Thuc. i. 56). E. Meyer (iii. 235 n.) holds 
that it is unlikely that any Potidaeans fought at Plataea, and that 
H. put them in erroneously because he found thei* name on the 
memorial at Delphi (ch. 81 n.), while Beloch (/, ^.) would derive the 
whole list of names from the same source. Both 'dews seem 
unlikely ; cf. ch. 8l n. 

4 The only Arcadians who fought at Plataea were the men of 
Tegea and Orchomenus (cf. ch. ion.), though Mantineans and other 
Arcadians followed Leonidas (vii. 202) and Cleombrotus (viii. 72). 
The men of Tiryns and Lepreum were the only new recruits from 
Peloponnese. For Lepreum ^f. iv. I48. 4. Tiryns and Mycenae 
were at the time of the Persian war independent communities ; for 
their subsequent destruction cf. vi. 83. n. 

5 XaXxt8€€s. Macan holds that these are probably the native 
inhabitants and not Athenian Cleruchs, since the latter woujd 
naturally have been brigaded with the Athenians. In viii. i and 46, 
however, Chalcidians serve on ships provided by Athens. 

IlaX^cs. Beloch (/. c,) suggests that IlaX/ep is a misreading of the 
TaXetot (Eleans) extant on the Delphic serpent (ch, 81. i n.), but it 
seems far more probable that Pale really sent hopHtes to Plataea, 
and, like Croton, Lemnos, and Seriphos, which each sent a single 
ship to Salamis, was not inscribed on the Delphic memorial because 
of the insignificance cf its contingent. 

6 Mcyapciav Tpio-x^Xtot. Beloch (<77). c'tf. and Klio vi. 52 ^ 7 ) holds 
that the 5,000 hoplites assigned to Corinth (§ 3) and the 3,000 to 
Sicyon (§ 4) and Megara are all exaggerated estimates. He points 
out (Bevdlk., p. 119) that the field army of Corinth in the Pelopon- 
nesian war and later is not much more than 3,000 strong (Thuc. i. 
27, iv. 43-4, v. 57; Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 17), while Sicyon, whose 
force in 394 B.c. is but 1,500 (Xen. and Megara he considers 
(pp. 1 1 8, 173) even less able to provide the contingents here given. 
But all these towns must have lost very much in strength during 
the period of the Athenian empire ; all had been very important in 
the sixth century. 

nXaraUcs tIaKoa-iot. In. spite of Beloch’s doubts (p. 165) this 
number agrees very well with the •data in Thucydides, for the 
Plataeans much outnumber their 300 Theban assailants (ii. 3), and 
still number 400 after the removal cf all but those necessary to 
garrison the town (ii. 78). As the campaign was in their territory, 
they would come in full force, napdrjfMei (vi. 108) or iravuTpari^ 
(Thuc. V. 57). 

oKTaKioxIXLou If allowance be made for the hoplites serving on 
board the fleet (ch. 99 f.), this number agrees very well with the 
9,000 or 10,000 said by late authors to have fought at Marathon 
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(vx. ii7n.) and with the field army of 13,000 hoplites irt 431 B. C., 
however we may explain the large number of men then used ^only 
for garrison duty (Thuc. ii. 13). For the whole number of citizens 
cf. V. 97 n. 

29 2 This calculation rests on the ordina^ Greek assumptioii that 

each hoplite was accompanied by a light-armed attendant (cf. 
vii. 186. I n.). Mere camp-followers are not included (cf. 
ch, 30). The 800 extra light-armed troops, 34,500 as against 33,700 
hoplites, are probably the Athenian archers (ch. 22. in.). 

30 at <^v8cKa pvpiASes. For the article with a round number cf. viii. 
82. 2. It looks as if the Thespians were brought in to fill up the 
number. * 

ol ircpi«6vTcs. 700 Thespians h^d fallen at Thermopylae (vii. 202, 
222, 226; viii. 25). « 

Sirka* The panoply of the heavy-armed soldier (cf. 63. 2) ; being 
without this, they fought as 

31 I iircKiflS^wav, * had made an end of mourning for.’ arrS, ‘ to the 

full * ; cf. ii. 40. 4 ; viii. 76. 3. 

€irl r 6 v *Ao-ci}tr6v. Grundy (p. 470, n. 473) still clings to his view 
that H. uses the Asopus in two senses. Here and in ch. 40 he 
admits that it refers to the main stream, the ^ Thespian ' Asopus, 
but in line i and elsewhere (especially in ch. 51. i) he insists that H. 
uses the name for the brook marked ‘A. 1 ’ on his plan, the 
* Plataean ’ Asopus. This cutting of the knot has not found favour 
with other writers (Woodhouse, J. H.S. xviii. 56; Munro, J. H.S. 
xxiv. 16 1 ; E. Meyer, iii, p. 413). The nam6 is throughout applied 
to the main stream. Mardonius’ foot was stationed on the left 
bank (ch. 36, 40, 59), to protect the road to Thebes, which was 
threatened by the Greeks in their second position (25. 2 n.). 

5 For the 1,000 Medizing Phocians cf. ch. 17, 18, and for the 
loyalists viii. 32. 

Tovs irfpl 0eo-<ra\CT)v : the seven dependent tribes described in 
vii. 132, &c. 

32 1 For the Egyptian military classes cf. ii. 164 f. The force here 

described was composed of the marines from the 200 Egyptian 
ships ; cf. vii. 89, 3 n. 

2 'irp6Tfpov ; i. e. viii. 113. 3, where it is clear that the horse are 
included. The number of the European allies confessedly rests on 
mere conjecture. No doubt* the countries named might have fur- 
nished 50,000 men, but it is a suspicious circumstance that the 
European and the Asiatic forces of Mardonius are each just one- 
sixth of those absurdly ascribed to Xerxes (vii. 184, 185 n.). Again, 
the fact that their line faced only the Athenians, Plataeans, and 
Megarians (11,600 hoplites with over 12,000 points to a force 
of some 25,000. 
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83~7 either side^ Tisamenus and Hegesistratus, 

33 I Ktti dfA+^Tcpoi, ‘both sides* (icai giving emphasis (i, 74. 3)) ; one 
would not have expected it of Persians. The lamidae, who traced 
their descent from lamus, son of Apollo (Find. 01 . vi. 35-72 ; Paus. 
vi. 2. 5), were the most famous of the great families of soothsayers 
in Elis. They took auspices at the altar of Zeus at Olympia (Find. 
01 . vi. S, 70 ; viii. 2, quoted viii. 1330.) and furnished soothsayers 
to many Greek states (v. 44. 2 ; Paus, iv. 16, i, vi. 2. 5, viii. 10. 5). 
They had a family tomb in Sparta (Paus. iii. 12. 8). KXvnddrjv here 
is a late gloss, and does not occur in Paus. iii. 6, a passage ob- 
viously derived from this. Further, Cicero plainly distinguishes the 
lamidae and the (^lytidae ; De Biv. i. 41. 91 ‘ Elis in Peloponneso 
familias duas certas habet, la^iidarum unam, alteram Clytidarum, 
haruspicinae nobilitate praestantes * ; Philostratus (Apollonius of 
Tyana, v. 25) agrees, adding the Telliadae (ch. 37. i). Again Pau- 
saniaSjWho traces the lamidae to lamus and Apollo (vi. 25), makes 
Clytius, the ancestor of the Clytids, a descendant of Melampus (vi, 
17. i), as does Homer (Od. xv. 241) though with a different pedigree. 

XtoxT^cTcpov : a ^Tra^ Xiyofjtepovy probably derived from Xeu>s, meaning 
full citizen (§ 4). 

-irepl Y^vov. Probably, being childless, he adopted his brother’s 
son (§ 5), for Pausaiiias (iii. ii. 5) says that his grandson Hegias 
was with Lysander at Aegospotami as seer. 

2 dvaipTjcr^pcvos Yvp.viKOv$ : cf. v. 102. 3. 

dcTK^cov 8^ trevTdfGXo'k/ : cf. vi. 92. 2 n. 

The order of events in the Pentathlum seems to be best given by 
Eustathius on II. xxiii. 621 aXfm wodcov di^Kov re ^0X7 /cat ^Kovros 
€ptoT} I /cat dp 6 fios^b€ 7 rdXTj{cf, Soph. Elec. 691 ; schol. ad Find. Isth. i. 
35), Simonides (153) aXp-a nobwKcirjp dicrKop ukopto ttoX^v displacing 
the running metri gratia. Certainly the wrestling came after all the 
other contests ; cf. Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 29 ; Bacchyl. ix. 30 f., especially 
^ reXfvralas dpapvypa naXas, Pausanias (iii. 1 1. 6) says that Tisa-' 
menus beat his opponent Hieronymus in running and jumping, but 
he was no doubt beaten by him in throwing the spear and the 
discus ; hence the wrestling, the last event, was decisive. The 
wrestling then, as now, was decided by the best of three falls (Aesch. 
Eumen. 589 f.; Eur. Or. 434 ; Plato, Phaedr. 256 B, Euthyd. 277 D ; 
Anthol, Pal. xi. 316). Each had wo» a fall in this, so all depended 
on ‘ a single fall ’ (h ndXmarpa), the last ; this is better than to take 
€P iraXaiapLa in a more general sense fi>f ‘ the odd event For a full 
discussion cf. E, N. Gardiner, J. H. S. xxiii. 54 f. He shows that 
any competitor, e. g. Aristomedes of Phlius (Bacchyl. /. c,), who 
won three events, must have won outright (df. schol. ad Aristid. 
Panath. dpxel (rois mvrdSXois) rpia tS>p rriPTC rrpds piKr]p)y and SUg-'j 
gests that, if at the end, two or more competitors had scored an 
equal number of wins, account was taken of second and third? 
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places as apparently in the mythical pentathlum of Peleus (Philost. 
Gymn. 3). 

ISpapt (cf, vii. 57. in.): more emphatic than the common irapA 
^iiKpov parum afuit quin, 

3 Td TcvcrapfvoO p.avTf|tov : cf. v. 43 n. 

fjycp^va T^v -iroXIpoiv. This cannot mean that the seer was tQ 
share the actual command in war, for in comparison with this the 
grant of citizenship would be nothing. It seems to refer to the 
position of the kings as priests, since they offered sacrifice before 
all important undertakings (Xen. Rep. Lac. 13). Tisamenus was to 
act with them in this. 

5 )(pT^);io<r<ivt]s ; here concrete ‘re(juest*; so KeXfvojjLoavvr}, i. 157* 2. 
^o^obirv f&ovvokcTL : added to give clearness and ^emphasis to our©, 
‘ on these conditions only.’ * 

1 The parallel here is between the demands of two famous seers. 
For another parallel cf. v. 67. i. 

ciK<$i<rai, : cf. iv. 99. 5 ^.nd Thuc. iv, 36 ©y fj.iKp 6 v peyaXois 
€lKd(rat. 

The legend is told with many variations of detail, but the general 
outline is as follows. The three daughters of Proetus, king of 
Tiryns, provoked the wrath of Dionysus by refusing to take part in 
his orgies (Hesiod, fr. 41, 42; ap. Apollodor. ii. 2. 2) or that of 
Argive Hera by contempt for her image and temple (Acusilaus 
ap. Apollodor. /. c. ; Pherecydes, fr. 24 ; F. H. G. i. 74), and were 
punished with madness. They wandered in the wilderness and 
were joined by more and more Argive wom^n, so that in despair 
the Argives summoned Melampusfrom the court of Neleus at Pylos 
(Apoll. i. 9. II ; Diodor. iv. 68). Melampus, well acquainted with 
the mysteries of Dionysus (cf. ii. 49), healed and purified the 
maidens, perhaps with Melampodium, black hellebore (Plin. N. H. 
XXV. 47), at the temple of Artemis at Lusi (Paus. viii. j8. 8 with 
Frazer), or at that of Apollo in Sicyon (Paus. ii. 9. 8). For repre- 
sentations of the scene cf. Roscher, ii. 2573. As a reward one 
princess with a third of the kingdom was given by her brother, 
king Anaxagoras, to Melampus, and another to Bias (§ 2) (Diod. 
iv. 68 ; Paus. ii. 18. 4). The legend seems to be Argive, and is 
ignored by Homer (Od. xv. 238 f.) ; Pindar (Paean iv. 28 in Oxyrh. 
Pap. V, p. 37) makes Melampus refuse the kingdom of Argos. 

2 iTpo€T€tvaTo : here not ‘ offered * but ‘ demanded *. Both meanings 
come from the original sense, propono (cf. vii. 6. 2 n.), while eVope- 
y€rai = ‘ raises his demands 

I po€vot, . . . 8ili . . . iroXk-f\Tak, This statement is clearly inaccurate, 
since Helots were occasionally admitted to citizenship as Mothakes 
(Phylarch. fr. 44; F. H.G. i. 347), though not as Neodamodeis 
(Thuc. vii. 19, 58, &c.). Again, in mythical times H. himself records 
the admission of the Minyae to citizenship (iv. 145), and implies the 
same of the Aegidae (iv. 149), To these cases, and perhaps also 
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to the non-Dorian Talthybiadae (vu. 134) and the Epeunacti 
(TheopompuSy fr. 190 ; F. H. G. i. 310), Aristotle may refer when he 
declares that m the days of the early kings the Spartans bestowed 
the citizenship freely (PoL ii. 9. 17, 1270 a 35). H* must be taken to 
mean that Tisamenusand Hegias were the only foreigners admitted 
to Spartan ehizenship in historical times, a striking example of an 
exclusiveness eventually fatal to the state ; cf. Tac. Ann. xi. 24. H. 
clearly knew nothing of the alleged grants to Tyrtaeus (Plato, Leg. 
429 A ; Plutarch, Mor. 230 d) and to Aleman (Plut. Mor, 600 e). 

2 This brief summary is our earliest and most authentic record of 
an anti-Spartan movement in the Peloponnese, which does much to 
explain the tfee hand allowed to Athens in the Aegean after 476 B. C., 
and the rapid grcgvth of her po\^er. The most certain point in the 
movement is the truvoiKiafiSsmaLt Elis before 470 (Diodor. xi. 54 ; 
Strabo 337) with the democratic changes that accompanied it, 
especially the formation of ten local tribes (Paus. v. 9. 5) and the 
establishment of a ^ov\^ of 500, later increased to 600 (Thuc. v. 47) ; 
cf. Busolt, iii. 1 16 f. The democratic constitution of Argos, with its 
popular assembly (Thuc. v. 28, 31), and law court, may date 

from this time; certainly it is not later than 460 B.c. (cf. Busolt, 
iii. 1 14 f.). On the other hand the awoiiuafiSs (Strabo 337) and the 
democratic movement at Mantinea (Ar. Pol. 1318 b 25-7), placed 
circ, 470 B. C. by Busolt (iii. ii8), should be dated ten years later, 
since Mantinea took no part in the battle of Dipaea, and assisted 
Sparta in the Messenian war, i. e. at Ithome (Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3) ; 
cf Meyer, iii. § 285. • 

On the battles of Tegea and Dipaea later writers (e. g. Paus. iii, 
II. 7 ; viii. 8. 6 and 45. 2 ; Isocr. Arch. 99) add little or nothing of 
value to H. Both should be dated near together in the time of the 
movement against Sparta, i.e. circ, 473-470 B.C. (Busolt, iii. 12 1 n. i; 
Meyer, iii, § 285). Themistocles would then be m Argos intriguing 
against Sparta, if the traditional date for the fall of Themistocles 
(470 B. C.) refers not to his ostracism (as Meyer, iii. § 286 n.) but to 
his final expulsion and flight (Busolt, iii. ii2n. 2). Tegea would 
seem to have been hostile to Sparta just before as well as after the 
Persian war. At any rate, Hegesistratus found refuge there before 
480 B.c. (ix. 37), and Leotychides afterwards (vi. 72). Apparently 
the Tegeans, though defeated in the battle here mentioned, defended 
their city with success (Simonides,* fr. 103). They were, however, 
induced then or later by Cleandridas to accept oligarchy and 
Spartan hegemony. Yet they seen> to have been still in alliance 
with Argos at the time of the destruction of Mycenae, i.e. circ. 
464 B. C. ; cf. vi. 83. 2 n. and Strabo 377 ’Apyciot /xcra KKeavaicup koI 
Tcyfar&v ineXBdvres aphriv ras Mvktjvqs uvcIlKop, 

€v Akiraicveri, : also called Dipaea (Paus. viii, 27. 3 ; Isocr. Arch. 
6. 99), on the river Helison (Paus. viii. 30. i), in the district 
Maenalia (Paus. iii. ii. 7), perhaps the modem Dabia. The 
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Argives are believed to have been kept away from this battle by 
the siege of Tiryns (cf. vi. 83. 2 n.), and the Mantineans stood aloof, 
doubtless from hostility to Tegea (Meyer, iii, § 285). The Spartans, 
though greatly outnumber^ (Isocr. /.^.), gained a decisive victory, 
which restored their prestige in the Peloponnese. 

'ItrBfua, the reading of the MSS., is confirmed by Paus. iii, 1 1. 8 irpos 
Toi/s €^*l(r$fj.ov fs aTToa-Tavras tS>v El\<i>T<av, since he is obviously 

combining this passage with Thucydides* (i. ioi“3) account of tl^ 
third Messenian war and the siege of Ithome. It is therefore 
uncritical (with Paulmier) to correct to jrpbt especially as we 

know only of a siege and not of any battle at Ithome. The combat 
here mentioned is, like that of Stenyclarus in this war (ch. 64), else- 
where unnoticed. Wilamowitz-McellendorfF (A, and A. ii. 296n.) 
would read 6 Mta-a-rjvimv npos rtp *lcrSp^ making Mefyarjyicot/ depend on 
Tip 'i(rBpj£, In any case this Isthmus would seem to be an otherwise 
unknown place in Messenia. Stein is reminded of the legendary 
king of Messenia, Isthmius (Paus. iv. 3. 10). Tisamenus and the 
oracle at Delphi induced the Spartans to make terms with the re- 
volted Helots and to let them go (Paus. iii. ii. 8 ; cf. Thuc. i. 103). 

TavAypt): for Tanagra (457 B.c.) cf. Thuc. i. 107-8; Hill, Sources, 
p. 103 f. The Athenians received aid from Argos, Cleonae (Paus. i. 
29* 5) 7)> and other allies. Hicks, 28-30 ; Paus. v. 10. 4 with Frazer, 
36 dpvvop, 4 voi<n,. The seers on each side (cf. 38. 2) seem to have 
grasped the fact that the offensive was fraught with danger. Cf. 
Appendix XXII. 5. 

37 I ’E\XT|viKot<n lpoi<rv. Here, as elsewhere (yi. 97. 2 ; vii. 43. 2 ; 

viii. 133 ; vii. 113, 2 n.), the Persians follow Hellenic usage. 

TcXXiaSluv ; cf. c. 33. I n. Perhaps the seer Tellias (viii. 27. 3) 
belonged to this family. 

2 wo-Tf = arf, as in § 3, irpA toO OavArov, ‘ ready to suffer much rather 
than die,* not * being likely to suffer many grievous tortures before 
death ’, since the Greeks did not use torture except for slaves. For 
7rp6 = ‘ in preference to ’ cf. vii. 152. 3 ad fin, 

4 Ik T*f]s tOfTjs, ‘openly, straightforwardly’; cf. ii. 1 61. 4 ad fin,\ 
iii. 127. I. So l&tri T€xvf}i ix. 57. i. 

<rvYKCKpii)p. 4 vov : conflatum ; cf. iv. 152. 5 ad fin. ; vii. 1 5 1, 145. i n, 
ZaKijv 0 <p. Demaratus, too, had sought refuge over sea in Zacyn- 
thus (vi. 70. 2). 

38-40 Reluctance of both sides to^attach. The Persian horse seize the 
pass of Dryoscephalae. 

38 2 ^w* i(avT&v ; exclusively for themselves ; cf. 17.2. 

gg I The use of his overwhelming cavalry to cut communications was the 

obvious course for Mardonius (cf. App. XXII. 5). Even a temporary 
cutting of the lines, by such a raid as is here described, was serious, 
and might at any time be repeated. Dryoscephalae is usually 
rightly identified with the pass of Gyphto Kastro (cf. Grundy, 447, 
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493 n. ; Frazer, Pau». v. 2), through which the main road from 
Athens and Eleusis by Eleutherae to Thebes passed in ancient as 
in modern times. This is the natural interpretation of Thucydides 
(iii.24), and a modern traveller (Vischer, |lrinner aus Griech. p.533) 
states that the * three heads * after which the Boeotians named the 
pass can be plainly distinguished from their side. On the other hand, 
the words at em IlXaraucov (pepovat hardly suit this pass. Hence 
Munro would include under the name the whole group of passes 
(J. H. S. xxiv. 155 n.), and others, e. g. Stein and Rawlinson, identify 
‘ Dryoscephalae * with Grundy’s second pass. Through this came 
probably the main road to Thebes from Megara and the Peloponnese 
over Mount Kardyes by the modern Vilia (J. H. S. xxiv. 155, 156). 
Cleombrotus used it in 378 B.c.,*'and thus avoided touching Attic 
territory (Xen. Hdl. v. 4. 14, 49). Grundy’s third road (called by 
him the Plataea- Megara road; cf. p. 4560.) seems to be a rough 
track of no great importance, used as a short cut by travellers on 
foot or on horseback. 

7r€pvpaX6ji«vot : either ' surrounding ’ (Stein ; cf. Xen. Cyr. iii. 
3. 23) or ‘securing them’ (Blakesley, Rawlinson); cf. iii. 71. 4; 
vi. 24. 2 ; vii. 190 ; viii. 8. I. 

40 The Thebans are praised ironically. They are the cause of 
others fighting (yap), making a brave show but leaving deeds of 
valour to the Persians. 
u.d\a = udX* ad rursus ; cf. i. 1 34. 3. 
laKov: iterative. 

41“ 6 Eleventh day, Mardonius, in spite of Ariabaziis^ resolves 
on immediate battle. Oracles, Warning of Alexander to the 
Athenians, 

41 I rOiv ScKa .* i. e. the eight days mentioned in ch. 39. i and the two in 
ch. 40. I. It is, however, a suspicious circumstance that throughout 
the story of this campaign H. reckons in periods of ten days, i. e. in 
Greek weeks. The Athenian envoys are ten days in Sparta (ch. 8), 
the Greek army is in position inactive for ten days, it advances on 
Thebes ten days after the battle (ch. 86), while Thebes surrenders 
after a siege of twenty days (ch. 87. i) ; cf. Busolt, ii. 726 n. ; Meyer, 
iii. § 236 n. Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 58) further argues that the 
point of departure in H.’s chronology is uncertain ; the words 
avriKaTr)phoi(Tt, iv UXarai^o-i (cf. ch. 39.*!), usually and naturally taken 
to refer to the occupation of the second position by the Greeks 
(ch. 25), he would refer to the opening of the campaign when the 
Greeks seized their first position on the slopes of Cithaeron. He 
also suspects H. of duplicating the interval of two days between 
the closing of the passes and the final battle, regarding the two 
days of waiting as purposeless, and the Persian Council, the visit of 
Alexander, and the challenge of Mardonius as fictitious. He thus 
compresses the campaign from the occupation of the first position 
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to the final battle within a space of eleven days. Such bold recon- 
structions must of necessity be hypothetical. We may, however, 
agree that H.*s chronology is too vague to be satisfactory, and 
that there is more than one improbable incident in his narrative. 
Especially we may note with Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 160) and Macan 
(ii. 349, 369, 376) the improbability that the Greeks remained so 
long in their advanced position on the Asopus Ridge, and that 
Mardonius on his part delayed so long the cutting of their com- 
munications (cf. Appendix XXII. 5). 

SfSpxi, ‘ chafed at inaction ’ ; cf. Thuc. v. 7 dxBofi€v<idp rfj fBpa, 
Bacchylides (fr. 33 Bergk, 52 Kenyon) ovx edpas epyov. 

*ApTd,pa;os : cf. viii. 126. I n. His prudent counsel is contrasted 
with the infatuation of Mardoniu^. He is to hyn what Solon is to 
Croesus, Croesus to Cyrus, or Artabanus and Demaratus to Xerxes. 

2 The idea is not that the whole army should or could find refuge 
within the walls of Thebes, but that the city should be made the 
base of the army, and the wooden fort on the Asopus (ch. 15.2 n.) 
be given up. In view of the Greek advance, a base on the Asopus 
may well have seemed too far forward. 

The existence of plentiful supplies at Thebes is inconsistent with 
Alexander’s report of a shortage on the Asopus (45. 2), since with 
superior cavalry it must have been easy to maintain communication 
between them. The statement here is probably accurate, as it 
comes from a better source (Busolt, ii. 730 n.) and is more in accord 
with the care of the Persians for their commissariat (cf. vii. 35). 
Grundy (pp. 476, 477), however, holds that the Phocians, who were 
threatening Mardonius’s communications (ch. 31. 5), may have caused 
supplies to run short. 

For the suggestion of bribery cf. ch. 25 with 3. i n. Plutarch 
(Arist. 13) declares that there was at this time an oligarchic plot 
among the Athenians to overthrow the constitution, and if necessary 
to betray Greece to the Persian. The statement is regarded as 
probable by Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 36) and Munro (J. H. S. 
xxiv. 149), and as at least possible by E. Meyer (iii. § 233) and 
Busolt (ii. 730) ; but it may be a mere anecdote designed to illustrate 
the great services of Aristides in quelling the conspiracy, or trans- 
ferred from some other occasion, e. g. Marathon (Macan, ii. 88). 

4 ov8a|i.Ci« ervYyvvwoTKoji^vifj : probably repeats and strengthens the 
idea of foolish obstinacy expressed in dyvo}pov((rT€prf (cf. vii. 9. i), 

though it may mean * in no way agreeing with Artabazus ’ (v, 94. 2 ; 
vi. 140. 2). * 

<rv|jiPiXX€iv, like 8 oK€€iy, depends on a verb, * said, bade,* latent in 

iylv€TO yvdtpT]. 

‘to constrain’ the auspices to be favourable, by repeated 
consultation. 

2 T^v imKXfjTwv : cf. vii. 8. I n. 

3 This story may well be another attempt to explain why Delphi 
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was not plundered by the Pepians. Mardonius’ knowledge of this 
oraole seems inconsistent with the expedition to Delphi in the 
previous year (cf. viii. 35 f., and especially 39 n.), unless we assume 
that he only heard of it when inquiring of the oracles (viii. 133 f.) 
in the winter of 480-79 b.c.; cf. Busolt ii. 689. n. 3 and Hauvette, 

P- . 

4 dks 'ircpico'opivovs : the circumstantial participle with wy, in the 
accusative absolute, implies that this is the thought of the Medizing 
Greeks. Goodwin, § 917 ; Madvig, Gr. Syntax, § ir2. 

43 I oI8a. This phrase implies personal inquiry on the part of H., 

who seldom "ives his opinion so strongly ; cf. i. ?£>. 

For the Enbhelees cf. v. 61. 2 n. The oracle apparently promised 
the Enchelees victory over the Idyrians if they took Cadmus and 
Harmonia as leaders (ApollodL iii. 5. 4), and prophesied an incur- 
sion into Greece, warning them against the plunder of Delphi ; cf. 
Eur. Bacch. 1330 f. (a speech of Dionysus to Cadmus) : 

ApaKcov yev^erei pera^aXAp, bapap t€ at) \ eKdrjpmdeW o^eor aWd^ei 
TVTToVf I bp *^Ap€OS eVvey ' Appoviav dvqros yeyo)?. | d)(Qv be 
XpTjO'pos cis \eyeL AidSf | eXas per d\6xoVf ^apj^dpcov byovpcpos. | TroXXas' 
be nepcreis dpapt6p<p arpareviiaTi | Stop be Ao^tou XPW^VP^^^ I 

btapTracraxTif vdarop d$\iop nakip j (rxj)crov(ri . . . 

rd p,€v = d pev resumed by ravra pep (§2). For Bacis cf. viii. 
20 . I n., and for Musaeus vii. 6. 3 n. 

2 The extract is ungrammatical, no verb being given to govern 
evvobov Kcu lvyj]v* The style is Homeric ; cf. II. iv. 383 'kero^irhp b* 
Ikopto ^aOvaxoivov 'Kex^oirjp, Glisas, mentioned in Homer (II. ii. 504), 
lay north-east of Thebes, just south of Mount Hypatus and above 
the Aonian plain (Strabo 412; Paus. ix. 19. 3 with Frazer); its 
ruins are perched on the rocky hill of Tourleza. The Thermodon 
seems to be the Calamites, rising west of Harma and flowing through 
the Aonian plain to the lake of Hylica (Frazer, Paus. v, p. 62). 
The fight between the Thebans and the Epigoni was said to have 
taken place in this region. 

44 I ^ irpo«Xi^XaTo : impersonal = nocfe mul/um pro7^ecfa ; cf.ii. 121.56 

o)y TTpdcTG) rjv Tfjy vvKTos, There seems no reason to doubt that the 
Macedonians were opposite the Athenians on theGreekleft (ch.31.5), 
or to disbelieve in the phil-Hellenism of Alexander (cf. v. 22. i) or 
in his friendship for Athens (viii. 136. 140/3). Yet this story of his 
midnight visit is open to suspicion. Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 43) 
asks how he could have eluded the Persian sentinels, or, if he was 
believed to be the bearer of dispatches, where was the alleged risk. 
More serious objections are the improbability of his assertion that 
supplies were running short, and the falsification of his warning 
that Mardonius would fight the decisive battle next day. Macan 
(”• 373) points out that Alexander has already given one friendly 
warning to the Greeks (vii. I73)j and notes the tendency to justify 
the conduct of the Macedonian, yet he rightly holds that there was 
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probably some communication and collusion between Alexander 
and the Athenians (ii. 384). * 

Totcn <rTparr|Yot<ru The majority of the ten strategi (vi. 103. l) 
would be with the army, though Xanthippus at least was with the 
fleet at Mycale (ch. 114). Plutarch (Aristid. 20) names Leocrates 
and Myronides besides Aristides, to whom he makes Alexander 
appeal (Aristid. 1 5). 

2 ovojiAfwv: apparently Alexander inspires confidence by naming 
the Athenian general. 

45 I du^ppTjTa iroi€ijp.€vos takes the place of an unused verb = ‘charging 
you to keep it secret ’ ; cf.ch. 94. i, Arist. Eq. 647 Kdy^*(ppa(xa | avrois 
dndpprjTop 7roir)<rdp€vos. It is followed naturally by prj (like arrayo- 
pfueiv, vii. 149. 1), here made emphatic in the phrase 7 rp 6 s 
Aeytiu. • 

46--51 Twelfth day (46-51). Athenian and Spartan change of positions 
(46, 47). Challenge of Mardonius (48). The Greeks^ harassed by 
cavalry i resolve to retreat to the Island (49-51). 

46 Few critics or historians will now accept this story of marching 
and countermarching as the literal truth. These manoeuvres could 
not be carried out by large bodies of troops in face of the enemy in 
a single day (Hauvette, p. 469). Such conduct on the part of 
Spartans is unexampled (Grote), and would surely have demoralized 
the whole Greek army. The foundation of the story is probably 
some manoeuvre whose purpose was misunderstood by H. (Grundy, 
p. 470), or wilfully misrepresented by his* Athenian informants 
(Woodhouse, J. H. S. xviii. 47, &c.). The simplest hypothesis is 
that of E. Meyer (iii, p. 40), that the Spartans moved to the left 
wing because when the Greeks advanced that was the post of 
danger. Munro (J. H.S. xxiv. 159, 160) suggests that the troops 
marched to the second position by brigades, and that the Spartans, 
moving first, marched by the Athenians, and then the Athenians in 
turn pushed on behind this screen of troops and again formed the 
left wing near the Asopus. 

2 It is no doubt literally true that no living Spartan had fought in 

f a pitched battle against the Persians, since Aristodemus, the sole 

survivor from Thermopylae (ix. 71), took no part in the fighting 
there (vii. 229) ; but we can hardly believe that the Spartans, after 
Thermopylae, feared the PerSian — they certainly had more reason 
to fear Thessalians (v. 63) ; nor is it true, so far as we know, that 
they had fought with the Bbeotians, whereas the Athenians had 
defeated them utterly (v. 77). 

3 Plutarch treats Pausanias’ unwillingness to face the Persians as 
ridiculous (de Mai. Herod. 42, Mor. 872 B), and (Aristides, ch. 16) 
makes the Athenians grumble at his orders till reconciled to them 
by Aristides. The latter variant is evidently designed to glorify 
Aristides. 
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47 4irl ToO •inav^yiov (sc. iiroUe). Mardonius did likewise on the left 
wing. 

48 The taunt and challenge of Mardonius seem to be reminiscences 
from Homer (II. iii. 67 f.; viii. 161 f.). We may, however, compare 
the combat for Thyrea (i. 82 n.). 

For Spartan reputation for valour cf. vii. 209 ; Thuc. iv, 40. 

4 tC 8ii\ ou . . . l|jiax€<r<i|JL€®a ; These questions with n ov, expressing 
surprise that something is not already done, and implying an 
exhortation to do it (Goodwin, § 62), are common in Attic ; this 
is the only instance in H. For fjp and it parallel cf. iii. 35. 2 ; 
viii. 21. I. 

pappApwv. *H. has no more scruple than Aeschylus (Pers. 187, 
337) m making a Persian herald speak of his nation as * barbarian *, 
viKdv depends on Xeyo/zev «nderstood from ap^of^p rov Xdyov 
{lad fin:). 

1 tA KaraXapdvTtt : what befell him ; cf. ch. 104 ; iii. 42. 4 ; viii. 6. 2 n. 

2 linroTofdTai .* that the Persians were mounted archers follows from 
comparing vii. 84 with vii. 61 ; cf. also Xen. Anab. iii. 3. 7 ; Aesch. 
Pers. 26. The Parthians inherited his mode of fighting ; Hor. Odes 
i. 19. II, ii. 13. 17 ; Virg. Georg, iii. 31, &c. 

3 Notice that the Spartans are made solely responsible for the loss 
of the fountain Gargaphia, on which cf. ch. 250. 

50 Since the successful raid of the Persian cavalry, the Greek trans- 
port dare not leave the shelter of the hills. The enemy^s horse 
might at any time sweep down upon them if they attempted to 
cross the open grouna between the pass and the Greek position. 

51 At the present day there is no such ‘ island ’ as H. describes near 
Plataea. But the Greeks felt no objection to calling a peninsula an 
island; cf. Peloponnesus, Chersonesus, &c. Leake and Vischer 
identified as * the island * a level stretch of meadow land intersected 
by several streams, which later unite to form the Oeroe. Grundy 
(p. 481 f.) objects that in September, when the battle was fought, 
these streams would be dry before they reached this part of the 
plain, and that their beds offer no obstacle to cavalry. Further, in 
order to reach this supposed refuge from the cavalry, the Greek 
army, already shaken, would have had to cross a mile of open 
country exposed to its attacks. Finally, this tongue of land is sur- 
rounded by good cavalry ground, so that in case of defeat, the Greek 
army would have been in a hopeless •position. Grundy, therefore, 
rightly prefers (p. 484!.) the ridge or ridges at the foot of Cithaeron 
between the upper courses of the •same streams, because this 
position is almost unassailable by cavalry, and lies {npb UXaraUcup 
TToXiof) east of Plataea, the side towards which the city looks, 
and from which it is naturally approached. The only difficulty is 
the statement that it is ten stades from the Asopus. If we reject 
Grundy’s use of the name for the tributary stream from Apotripi 
(ch. 31. I n.), we must either with Woodhouse (J, H. S. xviii. 57) 
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insert k = 20 after *Acra>7roi; before Kai, or with Munro hold that the 
sentence means, ‘ the island is distant from the Asopus, or rather 
from Gargaphia, at which they were then encamped, ten stades ' ; 
cf. J. H. S. xxiv. 16 1. 

2 [6] 'iroTafi68. Since the river referred to must be the 
Oeroe, the article is better away. There is now no trace of such 
a division of the stream. The Oeroe is a small and sluggish stream, 
formed of brooks from Mount Cithaeron and flowing west to 
Creusis. 

8<rov irep, ‘ as much as * (cf. ii. 1 70. 2 ; iv. 50. 2). ocrotf re, ‘ about,* 
is more Herodotean. 

3 2)<rir€p Kandv c6vt«v, ‘as they did when they were difectly exposed 
to them.’ The remark would a^ply specially, to the Athenians 
who had advanced furthest on to th^ plain. 

4 H. speaks as if the whole force was first to take position on the 
island behind the Oeroe, and then the right wing was to move 
sideways along the hills to the pass or passes over Cithaeron. It 
is, however, far more likely that only a part of the army was 
intended to occupy the island, probably only the Athenians, while 
the Spartans themselves undertook the difficult operation of relieving 
the provision trains blocked in the passes, and thus reopening the 
communications of the Greek army (Grundy, p. 492 ; Woodhouse, 
p. 53). They would also permanently secure the passes for the 
future. 

52-7 Night of the twelfth day. Flight of tie Greek centre (52;. 
Retreat of Fausanias and of the Athenians delayed by the obstinacy 
of Amompharetus (53-7). 

52 H. evidently believed that the Greek centre, including all the 
troops from the Corinthians to the Megarians (cf. ch. 28 and 69), 
fled in a panic. But, if so, it is not easy to see why they halted and 
piled arms before Plataea, instead of making directly for the Plataea- 
Megara pass (Grundy, p. 490). Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii, p. 50 f.), 
followed by Munro and Macan (ii. 382), suggests that the centre 
really occupied its intended position. Hence it was readily reached 
by a messenger from Pausanias (ch. 69), and then, in accordance with 
its orders , split up into two brigades. 

iT^Xiv. Plataea had been burnt by the Persians (viii. 50), but no 
doubt paits of its walls still were standing, and would cover the left 
flank of the Greek position. 

*Hpatov. Probably on the cite of the large temple found by the 
American excavators. It lies east of the fortified north-west corner 
of the town, identified by Grundy as fifth-century Plataea, and yet 
within the larger later city,’as is implied by Pausanias (ix. 2. 7, with 
Frazer ad loc^. It is eighteen stades from Grundy’s Gargaphia and 
fifteen from Apotripi. It is natural to suppose that the largest 
temple at Plataea was dedicated to its chief goddess, Hera Teleia 
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(cf. Paus ix. 2. 7 f.). According to Plutarch (Aristides, ch. n and 
1 8) Hera was called also Hera Kithaironeia. 

53~7 The story of Amompharetus reads like a camp tale. It is no 
doubt a fact that he remained behind with a detachment ; it is very 
possible that in a council of war he opposed the plan of retreat. 
But the whole scene here described is opposed to the high repute of 
Spartan discipline, and the maxim that it is a disgrace to retreat 
before the enemy is as mythical as 4 he Guard dies but never 
surrenders*. Probably he was left behind with a rear-guard to 
cover the delayed retreat (cf. 57 n.). 

53 I KarA, * after them ’ ; cf. i. 84. 5 ; ii. 70. 2 ; iii. 4. 2 ; ix, 59. i. The 

expression is 4 oose, but H. clearly believed all the Greek brigades 
were to converge on * the island*. 

2 The existence of a Pitanate \6xos is totally denied by Thucydides, 
i. 20 (cf. vi. 57. 5 n.), who is echoed by Hesychius (s, v, niTai^arr^s) 
o XliTavarr^s avTOcrxfSidCeraif ovk i>u rats dXr)6€iais. Neverthe- 

less Caracalla, informing a number of young Spartans into a \6x05 
IlirapdTTfSf believed himself to be imitating ancient usage (Herodian, 
iv. 8). There is a good deal of evidence for the view that the 
earliest X6xol at Sparta were local corps, probably five in number 
(cf. Gilbert, G. C. A. p. 68 f.). Schol. Arist. Lysist. 454 Xdxoi yap ovk 
tlcri T€TTap€S iv AaKedaipovia dWd it€vt€j *EbS>Xos *Apipas IlXoaf 
Mtarffodyvs ; cf. schol. Thuc. iv. 8 and Hesychius, who cites Aris- 
totle as the authority for five \6xoi. H.*s 5,000 Spartiates (cf. 10. 4) 
perhaps represents a corps of 1,000 from each Spartan village. 
We may explain the direct contradiction in Thucydides by sup- 
posing that H. has made a mistake as to the name of the 
since Pitana, though an important suburb (cf. iii. 5 5. 2), was not, 
according to the scholiasts, one of the ‘ quarters * after which the 
Xoxoi were called, or less f)robably by the fact that the organization 
of the Spartan army, which was kept a secret (Thuc^ v. 68), had 
been changed before Thucydides wrote, probably at the time of the 
Helot revolt (arc. 464 B. c.), so that a denial true for his own day 
might be false for the time of the Persian war. 

tcCvovs : cf. ch. II. 2 n. 

ov irapaYev6|jievos. This looks like a hypothesis invented to explain 
absence of opposition earlier, but Amompharetus may have been on 
outpost duty with his regiment. 

I^pvAvat : cf. ch. 10. 3n., 55« • 

54 I The Spartans and Tegeans formed together the right wing. 

The excuse put forward by the Athenians to explain their own 
failure to reach their appointed post on the ‘ island * does not hold 
water (Woodhouse, J. H.S. xviii. 52; Macan, ii. 383). Why 
should Pausanias after ordering a general retreat expose his own 
division unsupported to Persian attack ? Probably in the end he 
reached, or all but reached, his appointed station (App. XX II. 6 ; 
Macan ii. 382). If he delayed to start, it was probably because he 
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intended himself to cover the retreat of the other divisions, and the 
Athenians, by their own admission, were not yet moving. It is pro- 
bable enough that already in 479 B. c. there was mistrust of Sparta at 
Athens, caused by the delay in sending help, and justified perhaps 
by the jealousy shown in Sparta’s attempts to prevent the rebuilding 
of the walls of Athens (478 B. c. ; Thuc. i. 89 f. ; cf. App. XXII ^5 
fin^. Yet the phraseology of H. recalls the charges of treachery 
current at Athens in the Peloponnesian war, satiri2ed by Aristophanes 
(Acham. 308 ; Pax 1067), and most fully expressed by Eurip. 
Androm. 446 f. ’SiTrdprrjs tvoiKoiy doXia ^ovXivT^piOf | \f/ev8a>p avoKTiSj 
p,r))^av6ppa^oi • • • I alaxpoKcpde'is ov Xeyovres 5XXa ph 

lyXdxTcrDf <ppovovur€s S’ aXX* €<f)€vpi<TK€aB* d€i ; H. unconsdlously reflects 
Athenian prejudice (cf. viii. 144.* 4 n.) of the Jcind which made 
Punica fides proverbial at Rome, perfide Albion in France. 

55 a rd <vTiTaX^€va : the questions he had been ordered to ask ; cf. 

54. 2. 

The Athenians were to close up to the Spartans and conform 
their movements to those of Pausanias. In H.’s opinion the 
purpose would be to close the gap left by the retreat of the centre, 
but most probably it was throughout intended that in the new 
position the Athenians should be next the Spartans and Tegeans 
(cf. Appendix XXH. 6). 

56 2 Tax^^vTf?, ‘under orders* (from Pausanias) ; cf. vii. 169. 1 ; viii. 7. 2, 

13. I. Grundy (p. 504) rightly holds that the Athenians were 
posted on the Asopus Ridge, and descended its western slope into 
the plain, thus starting their march in the opposite direction to the 
Spartans (rd epnaXiv^ cf. vii. 58. l). 

57 Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 54) holds that Amompharetus was 
! left behind with a rear-guard to cover the retreat of the right wing, 

and perhaps also of the Athenians who were evidently still trailing 
across the plain at sunrise (Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 164). He retreated 
slowly (^ddrjp) only just in front of the Persian cavalry (§ 3). 

irept€Cx«To, ‘ kept on insisting * that they should stay where they 
were (Macan). 

• outright ; cf. ch. 37. 4. 

2 If Hude is right in adopting the conjecture 5 ' — 4 for 81 Ka = 10, 
there can be little doubt that Grundy’s identification of the temple 
of Eleusinian Demeter (p. 496) with the modem church of St. 
Demetrius should be accepted, as it is some four and a half stsdes 
from his Gargaphia. The church is, however, nearer his stream 
A 5, with which he at first (1894 ; cf. Topography of Plataea, p. 33) 
identified the Moloeis, than the more important stream A 6, which 
he now (G. P. W. p. 495^ prefers. The *\pyi6mos is unknowm. 

If the MS. reading dcxa be retained (cf. App. XXII. 6), it would 
seem probable that there is a confusion between two temples. There 
were at least two temples of Demeter within the field of operations, 
(i) near Plataea, cf. Paus. ix. 4. 3 ; (2) near Hysiae, Plut. Aristid. ii. 
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It would seem then that the Demeter temple here, if ten stades from 
Ga^gaphia, should be looked for under the rocky foot of Cithaeron, 
either on some high ground about fifteen stades from Plataea, where 
now are the foundations of a large Byzantine church (Hauvette, 
p. 476, cf. Amer. Jour. Arch. vi. 467), or just east of Kriekouki and 
west of the Eleutherae-Thebes road, where two inscriptions have 
been found relating to the worship of Demeter (Frazer, Paus. v, p. 5 ; 
Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 163), while that mentioned in ch. 65 would be 
the modern Demetrion. Grundy, although he retains the ten stades 
from Gargaphia, is convinced that only one temple is meant through- 
out, that which is now the church of St, Demetrius. 

58-75 Battle of Plataea. Mardoniiis attacks the Spartans and Tegeans 
and is defeated (58-65). • 

58 2 cXi'ycTc. H. does not ascribe such a saying directly to the 

Aleuadae, though they may be included in the phrase (48. i) vTih 
tS>v Tjjde dv6p6i>Tr(ov. From a Persian point of view they might be 
regarded as neighbours of Sparta. For this boast of the Spartans 
cf. vii. 104. 4, 5, 209, 234 ; ix. 53. 

ivaircSciicvijaTo. Stein would supply an object (e. g. epya, dpirds), 
but the middle may have the force of ‘ approi^ed themselves’, se 
osientabanL 

3 For the genitive inaiviovroDP after the dative vpip cf. i. 3. 2 ; 
viii. 69. i. 

crvvx|8^aTe, ^ of whoin you knew somewhat ’ ; cf. ch, 60. 3 ; v. 24. 3 ; 

vii. 164. 2. 

’Apra^d^ov goes with rd KaTappadriorai, Ocopa . . , inouvprjv being 
equivalent to i 6 d>pa(ov ; cf. viii. 74. 2. For the facts cf. ch. 41, 
dva^cv^avTas : cf. viii. 60. a n. 

59 I The Athenians having descended into the plain to the west of the 

Asopus ridge (ch. 56. 2 n.) would be hidden from the enemy by the 
northern extension of that ridge (Grundy, p. 504 n.), 

2 Ki(r(A«i) : the discipline and order of the separate corps or 
regiments. 

tA|i ; their position and use in the army as a whole (cf. 

viii. 86 n.). 

60 I Doubts have been thrown on this message of Pausanias. Its 

wording has clearly been altered# to suit Athenian prejudices, 
exalting Athens and condemning the other allies. But it is quite 
natural that Pausanias, who probably thought he was attacked by 
the whole force of the enemy, should ask for reinforcements from his 
nearest allies, and especially for archers (§ 3) to help him against 
the Persian cavalry (cf. ch. 22. i n.). 

2 848 oKTai. There is no need for a new resolution, because their 
course has already been determined ; cf. iv. 68. 4 ; v. 96. 2 ; vi. 109. 

3 ; 74. 1. 
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61 2 Only one light-armed soldier is reckoned for each Perioecus and 

Tegeate ; cf. ch. 29, 2 n., but there were seven for each Spart^te 
(ch. 20. 2 n.). 

3 Y^ppa : light wicker shields (vii. 61. i ; Xen. Anab. i. 8. 9 ; ii. i. 
6). Riistow supposes that the Persians fixed them in the ground 
with the help of their short spears, but, as Stein points out, some 
more elaborate and effective arrangement seems required. They 
are described as a considerable obstacle to the Greek hoplites 
(ch. 62. 2, 102. 2, 3) and a real protection for the Persians (ch. 99. 3). 
It is only when the Greeks have broken through this shield-wall that 
the Persians are defenceless. 

The Heraeum (cf. ch. 520.) would be above and behiild him, to the 
left. « , 

62. I It is clear that Pausanias showecj great tactical skill, and the 
Spartans their usual courage and discipline in remaining passive 
under the hail of arrows, till the Persian infantry was thoroughly 
engaged, so that a battle at close quarters was inevitable. He thus 
rendered the Persian cavalry practically useless, except in covering 
the retreat (ch. 68), and might confidently count on the superiority of 
the Greek hoplite in arms and discipline (62. 3, 63. 2). 

2 ri AT|fi.T|Tpiov : cf. ch. 57* 2 n. 

3 dfvoirXot need only mean ‘without shields*, though the strong 
expressions below (63. 2) seem to imply that they were also without 
cuirass or corselet. This was true of the Bactrians, Indians, and 
Sacae, but some at least of the Persians and Medes wore cuirasses 
(viii. 113 ; vii. 61. i n.) quilted with scales of metal. 

The skill (o-oc^it;) of the Lacedaemonians may have been shown 
as at Thermopylae (vii. 21 1. 3) by a feigned retreat, as is definitely 
stated in Plato, Laches 191 c. For similar tactics against a shield- 
wall cf. the Normans at Hastings. 

63 I The regiment of horse picked in viii. 113. 2. 

64 I Tor the oracle cf. viii. 114 n. 

The genealogical remarks serve to show and enhance the impor- 
tance of the Greek leader (cf. vii. 186. 2 n.). For Leonidas’ genealogy 
cf. vii. 204. 

2 ’Apnivfio-Tov. Plutarch (Aristid. 19) says Arimnestus slew Mar- 
donius by striking him with a stone, but a distinguished Spartiate 
would be unlikely to use a stone as a weapon. Stenyclarus is the 
name given to the northern or upper plain of Messenia, divided from 
the southern by low hills, as well as to the deserted town once the 
capital of the district. • 

Arimnestus fell in the Helot revolt known as the third Messenian 
war, probably in its opening engagement (464 B. c.). 

Macan, reading ’Act/iwjcrrov, thinks he may have been a Plataean 
‘ well known in Sparta ’, since Thucydides tells us of a Lacon, son of 
Aeimnestus at Plataea (iii. 52) and also of a Plataean contingent 
sent to help Sparta in the Helot revolt (iii. 54). But how came 
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a Plataean to be fighting among the Spartans, and not on the other 
wing ? Cf. however ch. 72. 2 n. 

65 I Tcixos : cf. ch. 15* 2n. 

2 Grundy (p. 503) holds that this incidental statement strongly 
supports his view that the temple stood on the site of the church of 
St. Demetrius (cf. ch. 57. 2 n.), as the barbarians would naturally flee 
on both sides of the hill on which the sanctuary stood. 

For this caution in dealing with things divine cf. ii. 3 . 2 n. 

dvdKTopov. This is the first mention of the destruc! ion of the temple 
at Eleusis^ to lp6v is a gloss on dvaKvopoVy the proper term for the 
cella or shrine containing the statue of the god (Pollux i. 9) ; cf. Eur. 
Ion 55, Iph.^Taur. 41, 66, &c., and specially used for the sanctuary 
of Demeter, at Celae (Paus. ii? 14. 4) and at Eleusis, Athenaeus 
167 f. ‘EXeucrm rf p.va-TT}pi(av ovmiv i6r]K€V avTrj Bpovov irapd to nPaKTopoVf 
* cf. 213D. Possibly the great hall of initiation is meant (Frazer, 
Paus. ii, p. 510 ; iii, p. 82). 

66-70 Flight of Artabazus (66). Victory of the Athenians and defeat 
of the Greek centre (67-9). Storming of the Persian camp (70). 
Losses on both sides, 

66 I For Artabazus cf. viii. 126, ix. 41. Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 165) 

suggests that when the battle took place he may have been still 
several marches in rear, and that his absence was later ascribed 
to prudence. The suggestion though ingenious seems over bold. 

2 In viii. 126. I Artabazus commands a complete army corps of 
60,000: the missing* 20,000 must have fallen at Potidaea, or been 
detached on garrison duty, cf. Appendix XIX. 5. 

67 ol . . . |it|8C^ovtcs twv ©TjpaCwv. These words seem incidentally to 
admit that there was a non*Medizing party at Thebes; cf. vii. 
222 n. 

tGv dXXwv This probably refers only to the barbarian 

allies or subjects, who would naturally follow the Persians like 
a flock of sheep (ch. 68, 70, i). We hear only of barbarians fighting 
and falling in the fort (ch. 70. 4, 71). The thirty myriads (ch. 70. 5) 
are the barbarian forces, exclusive of the Greek contingents 
(ch. 32. 2). But as only the Boeotians fought zealously, the other 
Greeks may have been forgotten by H. ; probably they scattered 
to their homes as quickly as they could. 

68 TocTtttJTa explained by the succeeding participles ; cf. v. 16. 3. 

69 I , oLyyiWfrai. Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 50, 51) argues that 
this message was in fact an order from Pausanias, sent to his 
central division posted in the position they had been instructed to 
occupy (cf. ch. 52 n.). The right section, headed by the Corinthians, 
was ordered to join the right wing, the left, including the contingents 
from Phlius, Megara, and all those posted between them, was 
to support the left wing. He also ingeniously suggests that the 
Phliasians and Megarians are named to give us the two extremes of 
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the section (cf. ch. 28 n.). This would imply, however, that the 
Plataeans were throughout brigaded with the Athenians, which> is 
nowhere stated by H. (cf. however Diod. xi. 32 (i. e. Ephorus). Pos- 
sibly Corinth, Megara, and Phlius are named simply because 
they supplied the most considerable contingents to the right and 
the left centre. 

T“»\v <j>fpov<rav avw : i. e. across the ridges coming down from 
Cithaeron towards the Asopus. 

TT^v XciotAttjv: across the plain, perhaps along the road from 
Plataea to Thebes. 

2 *Acro>'ir68«pos : perhaps the same mentioned by Pindar (Isthm. i. 34) 
as father of a Herodotus, who won a chariot- race at tht Isthmia. 

The Megarians who fell in tht Persian war, at Artemisium, 
Mycale, Salamis, and Plataea, were buried within the city (Paus. i. 
43. 3, Frazer, ad loc.) and honoured with sacrifice as heroes. This 
we. learn from the heading to the inscription added by the high- 
priest Helladios, who (arc. A. D. 300) restored the epigram over 
them, attributed by him to Simonides, Hicks 17 ‘^EXXaSi xal Meya- 
p€v<nv €\€v6€pov ^pap d€^€iu I Uptpop dapdrov poipap edf^dpeBa , , . 
rol Sc Kai ip ttcS/w Bottorto) dlripes trXav | x.€ipa9 cV’ dpOpoanovs tTnrOftd- 
xovs Up(h. The distich praising their courage in facing cavalty at 
Plataea may well be a later addition : in any case conventional 
praise of the dead cannot outweigh H.’s distinct statement of their 
rout (but see Appendix XXII. i, 6, 7). 

70 I cv ovScvl X6y<^, ‘perished unheeded^; cf. iv. 135. i ; vii. 223. 2 
H. accordingly refuses to count them among tiiose who fell in the 
battle. 

, 2 Tcixopaxeciv. Spartan inefficiency in siege operations is borne out 
by the facts that they were obliged to blockade Ithome (Thuc. i. 104) 
and Plataea (Thuc. ii. 75-8), and that they fail to take even the hasty 
and incomplete fortifications at Pylus (Thuc. iv, 4, 5, and ir, 12). 
Whether Athenian skill in siege work, such as it was, was developed 
so early as this has been doubted ; cf. however Thuc. i. 102. 

3 Hauvette (p. 481) sees in the Athenians the sappers, in the 
Tegeans the scaling party, of the Greeks. Delbriick (Perserkriege, 
p. 1 12) and Busolt (ii. 737 n.) suggest H. has put together without 
reconciling two local traditions. 

aKTjvTiv. This tent of Mardonius is probably that left by Xerxes 
(cf. ix. 82). The Odeum of Pericles is said to have been built in 
imitation of it (Plut. Pericles 13 ; Paus. i. 20. 4, Frazer). 

’AXtTjs *A0T|vaCTis : cf. i. 66. 4 ri. 

4 AXk't^s epIpvqTo : Homeric ; cf. II. vi. 1 12 pvrjoraaBf be BovpiBos d\Kfj?, 

AXvKTa^ov : a aTToJ Xeydpfpop ; * to be distraught*; cf. aXwco ; aXuacro), 

aXvo’^nu'o), aXvKreco. 

5 Perhaps the Greeks spared only 3,000 of those who took refuge 
in the fort ; but doubtless manv barbarians, besides the corps of 
Artabazus, fled elsewhere. Diodorus (xi. 32) estimates the Persian 
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loss at Plataea at more than 100,000, Ctesias (Persica, ch. 26, p. 70) 
th^ whole loss after Salamis at 120,000, but these numbers deserve 
no credit. The massacre was, however, great and indiscriminate ; 
cf. Aesch. Pers. 816 f. rSa-osyap corat iriKavos al^aTO(T<pay^s | Trpoj yij 
liXaraimv AiopLbos \ 6 yxvs vtto* | 6 iv€s vtKpStv bu 

The numbers of the Greeks slain are incredibly small, even if it 
be granted that H. gives only those who fell in the actual battle, 
disregarding previous operations. He certainly omits the Megarians 
and Phliasians, and probably the Perioeci and all light-armed 
troops. Even so the numbers are inconsistent with the many 
Spartans who fell (61. 3, 63. i), and the long struggle between the 
Spartans and Persians (62. 2) and between the Athenians and 
Boeotians (67. i|. Probably I^. misunderstood the inscriptions on 
the monuments erected over the fallen (ch. 85). If the fifty- two 
Athenians all belonged to the tribe Aeantis (Clidemus ap. Pint. 
Arist. 19; F. H.G. i. 362), H.*s error in their case may have con- 
sisted in mistaking the stele of a single tribe (cf. Hicks 26) for the 
full muster-roll of the Athenian dead. Plutarch (/. c,) reckons the 
Greek dead at 1,360, t©tai 

71-5 Individual feats of valour, 

71 1 This vague expression of opinion as to the superiority of the Spar- 

tans in valour becomes in Diodorus (xi. 33, i. e. Ephorus) a definite 
award of the prize to the Spartans and Pausanias from favouritism. 
Plutarch (Arist, 20; de Malig. Herod. 42, Mor. 873 a) speaks of a 
bitter rivalry between Spartans and Athenians as to the Aristeia and 
setting up the Trophy, happily settled by the mediation of Aristides 
and by the ingenious suggestion of the Corinthian Cleocritus, 
to award the prize to the Plataeans. But this story seems due to 
the late and untrustworthy Idomeneus. It was clearly unknown to 
H., and Thucydides would surely have made some alluSion to it 
in the speech of the Plataeans to their Spartan judges (iii. 53-9), 
had he ever heard of it. 

2 For Aristodemus and his dishonour cf. vii. 229-31. 

The order in which the names are given is clearly that of merit, 
hence below only Posidonius is compared with Aristodemus. 

iS-rrapTi^iTai. The MSS. ^irapTi^Tijs is impossible, as it would 
imply that the other two were Perioeci. 

4 rCfiioi : probably besides a publiofuneral and monument, ‘ heroic 
honours,’ i. e. offerings to the dead ; cf. npay, i. 30. 5 ; v. 67. 4. For 
these cf. v. 47. 2 n. ; ix. 69. 2 n. • 

72 I Imitated from II. ii. 673 f^ipei/s bs KaWiarros dv^p vrrd ’'iXiov rj\ 3 €u | 

tS)V dWoDV AavaS)Vj cf. V. 47. 2 n. 

KaTfijievos might only mean ‘ stationary but it seems to have 
been quite usual to sit down in the ranks ; cf. Eurip. Siippl. 357, 
664, 674 ; Plut. Arist. 17. 

2 According to Plutarch (Aristides, ch. ii) Arimnestus commanded 
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the Plataean contingent, and Pausanias (ix. 4. 2) says that he did so 
at Marathon also, and that his statue was set up in the temple^ of 
Athenea Areia built with Persian spoils. But it is not easy to see 
how the Plataean commander (or indeed any Plataean) could have 
been in the Spartan ranks, since their station was on the left wing 
with the Athenians (ch. 28 ; Plut. Arist. 20). Thucydides mentions(iii. 
52) Aeimnestus as father of Lacon, Spartan Proxenus at Plataea, 
and so the name is given in some MSS. here ; cf. c. 64. 2 n. 

1 AcKiX^wv repeats and emphasizes AeKeXerjBev; cf. ix. 92 avbpos 
’AiroXAwwjjrfo), ' ATroWoavirjs de, vii. 80. For Decelea cf. c. 15. I n. 

2 The old Attic myth is but loosely connected with the anecdotes 
of Sophanes ; cf. vi. 121. It is probably a temple lege«d serving to 
explain the worship of the Dioscuri in Athens (as Anakes in the 
Anakeion, near the precinct of Aglapros ; cf. viii. 53. i n.). It is 
given in fuller if later forms by Plutarch (Theseus, 31 f.), Diodorus 
(iv. 63), Pausanias (i. 17. 5), and was treated by the poets Aleman 
(Paus. i. 41. 4), Stesichorus (Paus. ii. 22. 6), Pindar (Paus. i. 41. 5), 
and on the chest of Cypselus (Paus. v. 19. 3 ; Dio Chrys., p. 163). 
Theseus, with his comrade Peirithous, seized the girl Helen as she 
was dancing at the feast of Artemis Orthia, and placed her under 
the care of his mother Aethra in the hill-fort of Aphidna. Whilst 
he was away, having gone with Peirithous to carry off Persephone, 
the Dioscuri came to Attica to rescue their sister. 

A€K€X6s, eponymous hero of Decelea, may have had treachery 
imputed to him on account of his name (SeiKPvmi ) ; the insolence 
(v/ 3 pis) of Theseus consisted in his deposition# of the local princes 
and unification of Attica under one ruler (Plut. cit.). The 
later versions (cf. Plut. Lc,), which made the Dioscuri besiege 
Athens itself (following Aleman), substitute Academus for Decelus, 
and the Academy as the spot spared by the Spartans. 

*A^C8^as (’A^tdva), one of the twelve Cecropian townships (Strabo 
396), a deme of the tribe Acantis, is probably the ruined fortress 
on the isolated hill Kotroni, six miles east of Decelea (Frazer, 
Paus. ii. 163). 

TiTaK6s : eponymous hero of the deme TtraKiSai, not far from 
Aphidna ; like all the deme heroes he is regarded as autochthonous. 

3 'irpocSplv) : seats of honour at public games, and drcXei?;, exemption 
from the tax on foreigners, were often granted as marks of honour 
to benefactors; cf. i. 54. 2; Hicks 89, 126, 134, 165. Here they 
are regarded as such distinctive marks of friendship that H. rather 
ungrammatically attaches to them the crowning proof of Sparta’s 
favour, abstention from wasting the land of Decelea in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Is rdv 'ir6X€p,ov. H. elsewhere (vii. 137. l) refers in similar terms 
to the Peloponnesian war, implying it was going on while he was 
writing. The sparing of Decelea no doubt refers to the five early 
invasions (431-425 B. c.) ; in 431 at least Archidamus wasted the 
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country surrounding it ; cf. Thuc. ii. 23. H. did not live to see 
Decelea occupied by Agis (413 B. c.) ; cf. Introd. § 8 f. 

74 I 8v{o<»s : possibly ‘ the two stories told * had their origin in Scolia 
(drinking songs) in honour of the famous warrior. 

ISISoKro : instituerat ; * it was his wont to ’ ; cf. ch. 60. 2 n. 

2 Before dyKvpav most editors with some MSS* read ima-r^yLov * as 
a device on his shield \ and some such word is required. For such 
devices cf. i. 171. 4; Aesch. Sept. c. Thebas 375-652; Eur. 
Phoen. 1107-38. 

75 For Eurybates, his exploits and death, cf vi. 92 n., and for the 
Pentathlon ix. 33. 2 n. , 

Leagrus b<slonged to a good family. His son Glaucus commanded 
the reinforcement sent to Corcyva 433 B.c. (Thuc. i. 51 ; Hicks 53), 
and had been general in 440 B^C. (Busolt, iii. 199 n.), and his grand- 
daughter was wife of Callias daSoD^or (Andoc. Myst. 117). 

Adrcp. Adrof or Adro*/ was apparently a name given originally to 
the whole district east of Mount Pangaeum and west of the Nestus, 
from the mountains north of Philippi to the sea. It was fertile, well 
timbered, and rich in gold mines (Strabo 331, fr. 34, 36). The 
name is so used here and in Isocrates, de Pace 86. The people are 
called Aar^voi (Harpocration). The town Aarov was not founded 
by the Thasians till about 360 B. c. (Diodorus xvi. 3. 7 ; Ps.-Scylax 
68), probably on the site of the older mining settlement Crenides, 
called afterwards Philippi (Appian, B. C. iv. 105 ; Ephorus and Philo- 
chorus ap, Harpocr., cf. Busolt, iii. 197, n. 5 and Pauly-Wissowa), 
though Kiepert and others place it on the coast near Neapolis ; cf. 
Strabo /. c . ; Plin. iv. 42. Thucydides twice tells us (i. 100 ; iv. 102) 
that the Athenian colonists were destroyed at Drabescus (cf Diod. 
xi. 70, xii. 60; Paus. i. 29. 4), probably the modern Drama, ten 
miles north-west of Philippi at the end of the plain (Busolt, iii. 203 n.). 
The disaster is dated by Thucydides thirty-two years after tile death 
of Aristagoras (498-497 B. c.) and twenty-nine before the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis (cf Diodorus xii. 32), i.e. 465 B. c. The attempted 
settlement is connected with Cimon’s expedition against Thasos, 
which had revolted owing to disputes with Athens about its mines 
and possessions on the opposite coast (Thuc. i. 100, loi); cf 
Busolt, iii. igSf. 

76-9 . Stories of Pausanias^ the lady of Cos, and Lampon of A egina, 
Mantineans and E leans too late for the battle, 

76 I ♦apav8<lT€os : cf vii. 79. He wasoa nephew of Darius. 

Koarp'q<rapcvT|. Pausanias (iii. 4. 9) also insists on her rich attire 
and retinue. 

&p|iapdtT)s : cf vii. 41. 3n. 

2 Verrall (Cl. R. xvii. 99-101) has ingeniously argued that this 
speech is a transcript from an inscription, explaining a picture or 
bas-relief dedicated by the lady and representing her as a suppliant 
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before the ‘king’, with Persian corpses (one named <^apnpta^s 
Tcao-TTtos) on the ground, and two maids on the one side balancing 
two ephors on the other. The inscription would run /Sao-tXev 
'ZirapTTiSf Xvcral p ik€tip dopiXjjrrrov | (alxpaXarov) dovXotrvvijs, (ri) yap 
€ls t6q optfcras rovorh* aTroX€(r(Tas, j rout oijB' i7pa>top {baLp6v(ap)f pv Bt5>v 
&jriP offup^ t^ovrat. | K(^ 5’ tlpX yeVor, Bvydrrjp ^Hyrjropidao | ’Avrayopao* 

^ijl di Xa^ap K<u p* eix^p 6 Uepcrtfi;, H, has but substituted the generic 
daip6v<i>p for fjpdxop (cf. viii. 109. 30.) and disguised the verse by 
writing alxpoik^Tov for fiopiX^n-rov, though even so the expression 
remains poetical ; cf. viii. 114. 2 n. H.’s interest in this lady of Cos 
may be explained, by the close connexion between Cos and Hali- 
carnassus (vii. 163 n.) ; both were under Artemisia (vii. 99). 

PaaiAcO. Pausanias, though only regent (ch. i^o), might well be 
addressed as king (cf. vii. 161 n.). Fpr Pausanias cf. v. 32 n. 

3 • In Xenophon’s time at least the king was regularly accompanied 
by two ephors on all European expeditions (Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii. 5 ; 
Hell. ii. 4. 36), and it may be that this custom is as old as the 
time of the Persian war. Yet Pleistoanax (445 B. c.) is accompanied 
to Attica not by Ephors but by a number of councillors, the chief 
of whom is appointed by the Ephors (Plut. Per. 22), and Agis after 
his failure by ten councillors (Thuc. v. 63, 418 B, c.). The apparent 
freedom from any control enjoyed by Pausanias and Leotychides, 
as well as by Archidamus at the beginning and Agis at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. viii. 5) is also remarkable. We 
must either suppose that the Ephors, though present, did not inter- 
fere with the king, but only reported on his- conduct, or that the 
custom is later and the presence of Ephors on this occasion 
accidental. 

77 I aurtKa pcrd raOra. H. uses a Standing formula (viii. 108. i ; ix. 
93. 3 n.) intended to emphasize the fact that the Mantineans and 
Eleans arrived from the Peloponnese just too late when all was 
over (fV’ i^epyaapepoiaif cf. iv. 1 64. 3 ; viii. 94. 4). Probably the 
two states were infected with Medism, and waited for the issue of 
the battle of Plataea before joining the victors. The banishment 
of the generals perhaps indicates a democratic revolution against 
a ruling oligarchy (cf. ch. ion. and Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 148). 

&iioi . . . ‘ deserved that men should punish them ’ ; cf. 

iv. 42. I. 

2 ro^% MifjSovB : generic ; Persians, not the special people, the 
Medes. 

IBCukov, ‘ were minded to pursue’ ; but (2, 3 ; cf. i. 68. 5), 

‘ banished.’ 

3 The Eleans, however, though not the Mantineans, who had been 
at Thermopylae (vii. 202), contrived to have their name inserted in 
the inscriptions on the national memorials (ch. 81 n.), not only at 
Oljnmpia but at Delphi. Possibly they owed this to Spartan favour, 
since it appears that the Spartans were responsible for the list of 
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names on the Delphic memorial (Thuc. i. 132), and both the 
dialect and lettering of that inscription are Laconian. 

78 I AAfJiTrwv b Ilvd^o). Pytheas, father of Lampon, is not likely to be 
the heroic son of Ischenous, captured at Sciathus and released at 
Salamis (vii. i8i ; viii. 92). It is, however, temnting to identify 
Lampon with the father of the Pytheas, whose vict^ as a. youth at 
Nemea (before 480 B. c.) was celebrated both by Pindar (Nem. v.) 
and by Bacchylides (Ode xiii), while those of his brother Phylacidas 
at the Isthmus (480, 478 B. C.) were sung by Pindar (Isthm. iv 
and v). The objection is that Pindar (Isthm. v. 16) speaks of 
Lampon as son of Cleonicus, but Cleonicus may be a remoter 
ancestor (cf.^sthm. iv. 55) or a title given to Pytheas from the 
numerous athletic,victories of th% family (Isthm. iv. 17 f. ; v. 60 f.). 
Lampon belonged to the great house of the Psalychidae (Isthm. 
V. 63) and was famous for hospitality (Isthm. v. 70 ; Bacch. xiii. 191). 
If the Lampon here mentioned be not Pindar’s friend, he must 
have been a contemporary and relative. For ra Trptora cf. vi. 100. 3 n. 

The tale here told of Lampon illustrates two tendencies in H. or 
his sources : (i) a prejudice against the Aeginetans (v. 81 n.), to 
whom Athenian opinion was most hostile when H. wrote (cf. ch. 
80. 3, 85. 3 ; vi. 87, 91 nn.) ; (2) a wish to contrast Greek and bar- 
barian (cf. ch. 82; vii. 134!.). 

3 For the fate of Leonidas’ corpse cf. vii. 238 n. Mardonius seems 
to have been brought in by the apocryphal story in viii. 1 14. 

80-5 TAe booty. The dMcatory offerings. The tombs at Plataea. 

80 I For the gold cups and vessels cf. vii. 119. 2, 190. 

2 The Persians, especially the guard of ‘ Immortals’, were splendidly 
attired (vii. 83; viii. 113). 

Tovs dKivdKas. The article is inserted (cf. iii. 118. 2; ix. 107, 2) 
because the acinaces (vii. 54. 211.) was well known to be a Persian 
weapon. 

3 The Swiss, after the defeat of Charles the Bold at Granson 
(a. d. 1476), are said to have been equally ignorant. (P. de Corn- 
mines, Memoires, v. 2) ‘ II y en eut qui vendirent grande quantitt^ 
de plats et d’escuelles d’argent pour deux grands blancs la pi6ce, 
cuidans que ce fut d’estaing ’. 

The point of the story, ‘ and that is the way the Aeginetans first 
grew rich,’ reveals its character as» a malicious Attic witticism, 
invented in days when Aegina’s commercial greatness had been so 
completely eclipsed by the new povi^r of Athens that the distant 
and profitable voyages of the earlier Aeginetan traders (ii. 178. 3; 
iv. 152. 3 ; vii. 147, 2) had been forgotten. 

81 The famous golden tripod at Delphi and the statues at Olympia 
(and at the Isthmus) were dedicated from the spoil won at Plataea, 
and hence were regarded by Pausanias (v. 23. i ; x. 13. 9) as 
trophies of that victory alone. But the words which head the list 
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of states inscribed on the bronze triple serpent supporting the 
tripod, [T]o[td€ r6y] fr6\€fioy [€]7roX[€]/x€oi/, as well as those of Thucy- 
dides (i. 132), Saai trvyKaSfXovo’ai t6v ^dp^apoy earrjcrav to dyd0rfpa, 
show that it was regarded as a memorial of the whole war (cf. the 
inclusion of st^es which fought at Salamis only, viii. 82. i n.). 
Either on the mone pedestal of the column or, less probably, on 
the thirteenth coil of the serpent, which has been flattened to 
receive the words given above, Pausanias had originally inscribed 
^EWdvcDP dpxayds cVei crTpardv (oK^aa Mijficov | UavaavLas ^oi'/3cp p.vdp.* 
dycOrjKa t 6$€ (Anthol. i. 133 ; xliii ; less characteristically given in 
and in the third person by Thuc. i. 132, &c.). Probably the 
pdace of this erased inscription was taken by the couplet quoted by 
Diodorus (xi. 33. 2), *EAXdoor evpvxd'pov crarrjpef rdrj^’ dve0r}Kay | dovXo^ 
arvyrff (TTvyepas pv(rdp€voi rrdXiaT, Probably the three feet of the 
tripod rested on the three serpents’ heads, though there is no mark 
of a join on the top of the one still extant. It is less likely that the 
feet of the tripod rested on the stone base, and that the serpent 
column was merely the central prop of the golden cauldron sup- 
ported by the tripod. Iivthe sacred war (355 B.c.) the Phocians 
stole the golden part of the monument but left the bronze (Paus. 
X. 13. 9). Constantine carried off the serpent column and placed it 
in the Hippodrome (Atmeidan) at Constantinople, where it still 
remains. It was apparently converted into a three-mouthed foun- 
tain by a later emperor. It was seen and described by travellers 
from 1422 on, but in 1700 was thrown down and the serpents’ heads 
were broken off. The base of the column was excavated by 
Sir C. T. Newton (1855) and the inscription published in 1856 by 
O. Frick and Dethrer ; a revised version is due to Fabricius (1886). 
Of the twenty-nine serpent coils fifteen had been underground, the 
inscription beginning on the thirteenth coil and ending on the 
third ; \he twelfth and thirteenth coils have been scarred and 
dented with sabre cuts, so the inscription is hardly legible. 

The list of states on the serpent column should be compared with 
that on the trophy at Olympia and with those given by H. of the 
Greeks who fought at Plataea and Salamis, as is done on the opposite 
page. 

It will be noticed that five names found in H. are not given 
on the Delphic inscription, and that four more are omitted by 
Pausanias. Prof. A. Bauer (Wiener Studien, 1887, p. 223 f.) would 
explain the omissions by the suggestion that the right to have 
names inscribed on a monument was earned not by fighting but by 
contributing to the cost of the monument. But this view is contra- 
dicted by the heading of the Delphic inscription {sup,) and by the 
words of Thucydides (i. X32 sup.), as well as by H.'s statement. 
It is far more likely that states whose contingents were very small 
were left out, unless, like the Tenians, they rendered signal service 
(cf. viii. 82). Indeed, it would appear from the fact that the names 
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Hicks 19 
Serpent Column. 


Paus. V. 23 : Statue of 
Zeus at Olympia, 


H. viii. 43-8, 82 ; h. 28-30, 77 


1 Lacedaemonians 

2 Athenians 

3 Corinthians 

4 Tegeans 

5 Sicyonians 

6 Aeginetans 

7 Megarians 

8 Epidaurians 

9 Orchomenians 

10 Fhliasians 

1 1 Troezenians 

12 Hermionians 

13 Tirynthians 

14 Plataeans 

15 Thespians 

16 Myceneans 

17 Ceans 

18 Melians 

19 Tenians j 

20 Naxians 

21 Kretrians 

22 Chalcidiaiis 

23 Styrians 

24 Eleans 

25 Potidaeans ^ 

26 Leucadians > 

27 Anactorians | 

28 Cythnians 

29 Siphnians J 

30 Aoibraciots j 

31 Lepreans j 


3 

nth * 
coil I 


Lacedaemonians 

Athenians 

Corinthians 

Sicyonians 

Aeginetans 


1 Lacedaemonians 10,000 

2 Tegeans 1,500 

3 Corinthians . 5,000 

4 Potidaeans 300 

5 Orchomenians 600 


10th 

7 Epidaurians 

7 Epidaurians 

800 

10 T 

coil 

; *8 Tegeans ^ 

8 Troezenians 

1, 00c 

5T 

9 O^'chom^ians 

9 Lepreans 

200 


9th 
' coil 

10 Phliasians 

1 0 Myceneans ) 



II Troezenians 

II Tirynthians j 

400 


12 Hermionians 

12 Phliasians 

1,000 


8th 

13 Tirynthians 

13 Hermionians 

300 

3T 

' coil 

14 Plataeans 

14 Eretrians ) 

600 

7T 

15 Mycenaeans 

16 Ceans 

1 5 Styreans j 

2T 


16 Chalcidians 

400 

20 T 

7th 

17 Melians 

17 Ambraciots 

500 

rT 

coil 

*18 Ambraciots 

18 Leucadians ) 

800 

3T 


19 Tenians 

19 Anactorians j 

6th 

*20 Lepreans 

20 Palaeans 

200 


coil 

21 Naxians 

21 Aeginetans 

500 

30 (or 40) T 

*2 2«Cythnians 

22 Megarians 

3 >000 

20 T 

5th 

coil 

23 Styrians 

23 Plataeans 

600 


24 Eleans 

24 Athenians 

8,000 

180 T 

25 Potidaeans 

25 Thespians 

i,8oo(Iight-armed} 


26 Anactorians 

26 Maniineans 

(too late) 

(t«o late) 

4th 

*27 Chalcidians 

27 Eleans 

coil 


28 Ceans 


2 T 2 P 



29 • Naxians 


4T 

3rd 


30 Cythnians 


T. T I P 

coil 


31 Croioniats 


1 T 



32 Melians 


2? 



33 Siphnians 


1 P 


34 Seriphians 


N.B. — Those italicized in list 3 do not appeaf on either inscription ; those in list i are 
not found in list 2. • 

* indicates a marked difference in order from list i. 
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of the Tenians and Siphnians are written irregularly, and in each 
case make a fourth name on the coil, three being the usual numb^i^r, 
that these states were inserted later. The thirty-one names on the 
Delphic tripod is the precise number given by Plutarch (Them. 20) 
as fighting against Persia. Whether the four omissions in Pausanias 
are due to faulty copying of the inscription at Olympia, or whether 
here, too, the comparative insignificance of the contingents caused 
the omissions, must remain doubtful. Domaszewski’s explanation 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, i. 181-7) of the arrangement as 
three groups, (1) Tegea to Tiryns, Peloponnesian allies (Spartan) ; 
(2) Plataea to ElLs, Athenian allies ; (3) Potidaea to Ambracia, 
Corinthian colonies, is untenable, as neither Mycenaeans, Chal- 
cidians, nor Eleans are specially Athenian allies, and the order is 
different at Olympia. In both lists ^he compilers seem to have 
been guided at once by the importance and services of the states, 
and by geographical considerations, but they applied the principles 
rather differently. Tegea, for instance, is put specially high on the 
Delphic list because of the bravery of her hoplitcs at Plataea (cf. 
ix. 61, 62, and 70 ; cf. also ix. 26) ; cf. in general Frazer on Paus. 
ix. 13. 9 ; Rdhl, I. G. A. 70 (with a picture) ; Hicks, 19. 

1 rov pwpov. Cf. ii. 135. 4 n. On the level space near it, north- 
east of the temple just above the Sacred Way, stands a huge base 
with two pedestals, one recording the dedication of a tripod and 
a Victory by Gelo, in commemoration of the battle of the Himera 
(Diod. xi. 26), the other probably dedicated by Hiero (Jebb, 
Bacchyl. p. 452 f.). Just above this stands the base on which the 
Platacan trophy is believed to have rested. 

Tw €v Tor 0 fjitp. Poseidon (cf. viii. 121. in.). Probably there was 
a list of names on this offering too. 

2 Kal TovToio-i : as well as to I^aiisanias. 

irAvra bUa : tenfold, almost proverbial ; cf. iv. 88. i. 

82 This contrast (cf. ch. 78 n.) between Persian luxury and Spartan 
hardiness is rather strangely assigned to Pausanias, who himself 
within a year or two fell into the luxurious and despotic habits of 
an Eastern Sultan (Thuc. i. 130). For a similar story cf. i. 71. 

1 kt\. : ch. 83. 2 and 84 as well as this sentence are 

rejected by Kriiger and Gomperz as containing a collection of 
disconnected notices here out of place, and also because of some 
strange or corrupt words and phrases, e. g. ku\ t 6 ava) rijs yvdOov, 
eVei'rt Tfumco Totovrto. Stein takes refuge in his usual theory 

of notes incorporated in a second edition, a suggestion more 
applicable to ch. 81, 82, since the words vo-Tepep peVroi xpo*'*? 

Ka\ tS)v TlXaraUcav (Tvxifoi have no point unless the sentence follows 
immediately on the end of ch. 80, the contrast being with the Helots 
and Aeginetans. The notice may be modelled on iii. 12. 

2 Albrecht Achilles, Margrave of Brandenburg i486 A. D., had a skull 
without a suture (Bahr), Pyrrhus .and a son of Prusias of Bithynia, 
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I 

an upper jaw with the teeth all of a piece (Plut. Pyr. 3 ; PHn. 

viii 69). 

1 The connexion is defective and the words fVfiVf meaningless. 
Stein suggests eVft ye drj on the assumption that the gigantic skeleton 
was that of Mardonius. This can hardly be true, for there is 
nowhere a suggestion that Mardonius was a giant, though no doubt 
other Persian leaders are big men (vii. 1 17. i, 187. 2 ; ix. 25. i, 96. 2). 

Pausanias, who repeats this story (ix. 2. 2), saw a grave of 
Mardonius to the right of the road from Eleuther'.e to Plataea near 
the battle-field. 

•ijST) . . . ijKovcra : cf. iv.yy.l. » 

'iroXXovs . .> Tivas .* very many ; ns, intensive, cf. § 2 ; v. 33. 2. 
iravToSaTTotis, «of all nations.' Pausanias (/ c.) makes all the 
successful claimants ‘ Ionian ^ 

2 ToiovTO) : i. e. secretly, if the reading is sound. 

1 The opening sentence is clearly connected with the end of 
chapter 81. 

cOaiTTov . . . x«pis €Ka<rTot. Pausanias believed there were only three 
tombs in all (ix. 2. 5 ) jxev ovv Xoinois eorlv ''EXX;;o-i fjLvrjfxa Koiuov’ 
AaK€8aifioi/Lo)p de Kai ^ KOrivaioav rots rredovcnp Iblq re elaiv ol rdcpoiy Kai 
eXeyeui eVri ^ifxcopibov yeypafifiiva in* avTo'is. Presumably the Other 
tombs had disappeared from neglect. 

tpcvas. Iren is the term for a young Spartan between twenty and 
thirty years of age. These youths had no part in the meetings of 
the assembly and no right to a household of their own, but they 
were free from the discipline of the boys, and were indeed expected 
to inspire them by precept and example. They were also largely 
employed on military service. But it is impossible that all the 
Spartiates who won the highest distinction at Plataea were irens, and 
in particular that Amompharetus, colonel of his regiment, wi^h a voice 
in the council of war (ch. 53, 55), should be so young a man. (This 
has led Blakesley to suspect the clause ivda fxiv . . . KaXXiKpdTr)s.) 
Again, the Lacedaemonians or Perioeci' (ch. ii. 3) are left out in 
H.’s scheme. It seems more likely that the first tomb contained all 
the Spartiates (the majority of whom may have been irens ; cf. ch. 12. 
2), the second the Perioeci, and the third the Helots. 

2 ’A 07 )vaioi : so too Pausanias (/. c.). Thucydides (ii. 34) says that 
those who fell in war, except at Marathon, were buried at Athens, but 
it is a mistake to regard this as a deliberate contradiction. Marathon 
was the only purely Athenian battle-field on which the victors were 
buried, but Plataea was a Pan-Hellbnic triumph. 

3 The particular fact that the Aeginbtan tomb was erected ten 
years after the battle by Cleades, their proxenus (viii. 136. i n.) at 
Plataea, is no doubt true enough, but the inference drawn by H. is 
unfair. It is probable enough that there were many cenotaphs 
erected later. Only where the dead fell thick and fast in a single 
spot, as in the case of the states i)rcviously named (§ 2), could their 
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bones be gathered for burial. Those who fell in the earlier fighting, 
or even in the skirmishing of the day just before (ch. 49, 52) frhe 
battle, would be scattered over a wide area. In such cases it was 
customary to set up a cenotaph in memory of the dead ; there would 
be no attempt at deception. 

86-9 The siege, surrender, and fate of the Thebans* The retreat of 
Artabazus* 

86 I For Timagenidas cf. ch. 38, Attaginus, ch. 15. The constitution 
1 of Thebes is described by a Theban orator (Thuc. iii. 62) as having 
I been at this time dynastic oligarchy rjfiv yap rj ttoXls t6t€ irvy- 

Xauep ovT€ Kar okiyapxiav laovop-ov 7ro\iT€vov(ra o\jt€ Knra^poKpariav . . . 
dvva(TT€Ln dXiyoiv dvBpojv ra 7rpdyp,aTa, Cf. also^vii. 222 n. ; Plut. 
Arist. ch. 18 (cf. inf .) ; Paus. ix. 6. 2. , 

87 2 irX€w AvaTrXY|<rxi, ‘ let not the land of Boeotia suffer any more 

for us For the expression implying evil cf. v. 4. 2, vi. 12. 3 ; for 
such negative exhortations cf. Goodwin, §259; vii. 10 17 pi} vw oiVo) 
yivrjrai. 

fK Tov Koivov, ‘ from the public treasury* (vii, 144. i), but (tvp tS 
Koivtp, * with the assent of the whole state* (v. 109. 3 ; viii. 13?. 2 n.). 
H. insists that the whole Theban state Medized eagerly (ch intro- 
duction, p. 40), but apparently there were two parties there (cf. 
Thuc. iii. 62 cited above), Plut. Arist. 1 8 TTpoBypoTara ruii/ npoiTcov 
Ka\ BwaT^rdroiv t6t€ Trap* civrotff pr}di(6vT(ov Kn\ to 7rXt]$os oi» Kara 
yvdiprjv dXX* oXtyapxovp^vov dyovroDv. Pausanias (ix. 6. 2), too, 
acquits the commons of Medism. KaC : the peifalty must be paid by 
the state since the offence, Medism, was also general. 

88 Tovs dXXovs is assimilated to the case of the relative {rovs . . . 
f^idoa-Qp) ; cf. iii. 147- I* 

SiuxrccrOai. alur}p must be supplied (Bahr). 

dvTiXoyCT]8 : causae dictio, both of the prosecution (87. 2) and 
of the defence. 

This expectation of a trial is interesting ; it may be compared with 
the case of the Plataeans in the Peloponnesian war (iii. 52-68). 
Pausanias, when in his turn accused of Medism, hoped to escape by 
bribery (I'huc. i. 13 1) ; indeed the corruptibility of the Spartans 
was notorious (cf. vi. 72 n.) ; nor were the other Greeks much better 
(Thuc. viii. 45). 

Blakesley makes the unlikely suggestion that Pausanias was 
already Medizing, and so was glad to put Timagenidas out of the 
way lest he should disclose Ins treachery, while he spared the 
children of Attaginus to conciliate their father, who was still at large. 

But H. takes a simpler and more generous view of his action, 
nor does even Thucydides (i. 128 f.) hint that his treachery began 
before the fall of Byzantium, 478 B. C. Pausanias let the innocent go 
free, but foresaw and defeated the devices of Timagenidas and his 
friends. 
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K6piv0ov : strictly to the Isthmus where the council of allies met; 
cfj^vii. 172. I, 173. 4 > 175* I > 195* Macan suggests that this taking 
to Corinth means that the prisoners were duly tried (presumably 
by the Council), and that Pausanias merely executed the sentence 
of the Court. The representation of his action as arbitrary and 
autocratic may come from a hostile tradition current after his 
fall. 

89 I *ApT«ipafos . . . 4 ^€vya)v: through Phocis (cf. § 2, c. 66. 3) to 

Thessaly. It is difficult to believe that Artabazus arrived in 
Thessaly before the Thessalian cavalry reached home, and before 
any rumour of the defeat at Plataea had spread there. Again, in 
his speech tgjthe Thessalians, he is absurdly vrfgue and fails to lie 
with circumstance. 

4 Tifiv |X€<r6Yaiav .* taking the straight way across the land (vii. 124 n.), 
e. g. from Therma to AcantMis. 

6pir|CKa)v. Demosthenes (in Aristocr. § 200 rrepl (ruvrd^€(0Sf § 24) 
substitutes Perdiccas of Macedon, who did not come to the throne 
, till 454 B. c. Possibly Alexander of Macedon may have turned 
against the beaten Persians. 

€K Bvjavrtov. Why Artabazus did not cross the Hellespont at 
Sestos is not made clear. If the Greek fleet was already besieging 
Sestos (ch. 1 14), it is curious that he should have made no eflfort to 
save it, though such timidity is in harmony with the caution ascribed 
to him by H. The sequel of Plataea and that of Mycale are to H. 
two quite independent stories. 

90-“5 Samian envoys il^each the Greek fleet at Delos, Story of Euenius, 

90 I t 6 rpApa : as in vi. 132. I. H. does not explicitly say the disaster 

was Persian. 

Karcaro, ‘ lay inactive \ The story is resumed from viii. 132. The 
Persian fleet had been ‘stationed ’ (xar^/ufvoi, viii. 130. 2) Samos, 
and an embassy from Chios had already asked for help from the 
Greeks (viii. 132). For Theomestor ch viii. 85. 2 n. 

2 ayptjv, ‘they would never make such a catch again/ The 
Persian fleet, if surprised by an attacking force from the sea, 
supported by a revolt in the island, might be captured oy destroyed 
at a blow. 

3 This disparagement of the barbarian fleet comes from interested 
lonians. It is in contrast with the v^ew of Themistocles (viii. 60 a n.) ; 
but that was before Salamis, this after. 

91 I kX‘I)86vos : cf. ch, 101. 3 n. 

Kard . . . iroicvvTos, ‘ by chance (Tii. 74. i), through God’s doing ’ ; 
equivalent to Beif} rvxn (iii* 139* 3)- 

2 For the play on the name cf. vi. 50. 3 n. ; Aesch. Ag. 689. For 
names as omens cf. vii. 180 n. 

92 2 Stein would bracket the clause perd (r(l)(a)v . . . TrouvyAvoi^ as a mar- 

ginal annotation on t^lKo/iai rdvoiapov (91, 2), inconsistent withavrdv 
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T€ , . . dnofrXevatai (91. 2). It may, however, be an intentional 
correction of that statement, Leotychides having after all decided to 
keep Hegesistratus with his own fleet {fierd crcPecap) and send on^iis 
companions (01 yiv). 

*A'n'oXX{i>vC‘i]S St — since *A 7 roWcdVLT)T€a> = edtp 'AiroWcDpirjs ; cf. ch. 
73. 1 n. The addition is necessary to distinguish this Apollonia from 
that on the Euxine (iv. 90, 93) and from some twenty other less dis- 
tinguished towns (Steph. Byz.). It was a colony of the Corinthians 
(Thuc. i. 26) founded in the days of Periander (Plutarch, 552 F). 
The Corcyraeans forced their way in here as in other Corinthian 
colonies, and claimed credit as joint or sole founders (Strabo 316 ; 
Scymn. Chius 440 f Paus. v. 22. 4). It lay ten stades j^m the river 
Aous and sixty from the sea (Stralp /. c.). As one of the termini 
of the Egnatian Way it became very important in ^oman days, and 
also had a reputation as a place of education (Suet. Vit. Aug. 8). 

93 I IpA ^]XCov 'trp6paTa : doubtless sheep (§ 2), 350 or 360 in number, 

to correspond with the days of the year ; so Homer speaking of the 
isle Thrinacia, Od. xii. 128 ^6crKopr ’HeXtoto jSofs- koi l^ia fjL^Xuj | inra 
/3oo)v aycXat, Toaa 8’ olap 7rd)6a KaXd, | mPTrjKOpra 8' iKacrray &c. ; cf. 
Hymn. Apoll. 412. 

iTOTap.6v : apparently the Aous, which rises in Mount Lacmon, the 
central part of Pindus (Strabo 271), and flows by Apollonia though 
nowhere near Oricum. Possibly H. has confused this ‘ river * with 
the little stream which enters the sea at Oricum. 

yivii 5oKip,wTaToi : cf. Ar. Pol. iv. 4. 1290 b II €P * AnoXXoapigi rfj ip 
ToWcp Acai ip , , . ip ralf: ri fiats l^arap 01 8 La(l)€povT€S Kar evyipeiav 

Ka\ Trpwroi Karaaxdpres rds dnoiKinSf oXiyoi oVrc? 7ro\\a>p. Apparently 
descent from the original settlers was a necessary qualification for 
citizenship ; cf. iv. 161. 3 n. We may compare the feeling of the 
Boers towards the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. 

3 For su^:h visitations cf. vi. 139. i n. 

4 -Trp64>avTa : cf. v. 63. 2 n. = ;ifp?;crrr}pia (94. l) and Oeowponia 
( 94 - 3 )- 

Tovs 'iTpo4)ir|Tas ignores the custom at Delphi (viii. 36. 2 ad where 
there was but one TTpo(^r]Tr]s, and at Dodona (ii. 55. i), where there 
were pries;esses. It is a scholiast’s attempt to explain avroi {inf.), 
which plainly refers to the gods consulted, Zeus and Apollo, who 
speak in person ; cf. i. 47. 3 ; vii. 141. 3. 

94 3 The cause of Euenius’ anger js explained by the words d)s i^ana- 

rrjdfis ; had he known the whole state of the case, he would have 
asked for more. 

€p-4>^tov . . . ixavTtKTiv. Thi^ is the promised gift of the gods (93. 4 
ad fin.), Euenius was the inspired seer like Calchas (II. i. 72) or 
lamus (Pind. 01 . vi. 65), not the learned interpreter. For the 
contrast cf. Cicero, Div. i. 18, quoted vii, 6. 3 n. 

95 dy^vTwv KopivOiwv : cf. ch. 36, and for the connexion with Corinth 
ch. 92. 2 n. 
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iiSi) . . . IjKowa gives a variant discredited tl»c author ; cf. iv. 
77.»l; vii. 35- I. S3- 3- , , ^ 

Imparevtov, ‘ relying on ; cf. in. 63. 3, 67. 2 ; vi. 65. 4. 
c{€Xdp,pav€ is correlative to cKbiBopai, and the whole expression 
recalls cpyoXa^o?, and implies one who works for hire as a day- 
labourer ; cf. Horn. Od. xvii. 383. Such soothsaying for hire was 
viewed with contempt. For cVl Tt)v 'EXXafia, round about all Hellas, 
cf. Od. xvii. 386, xxiv. 201, and especially xvi. 63 ttoXX.t (Bporav cVl 

(icTTea diPt]6i]vai. 

96-107 Battle of Mycale. 97-9 Advance and landing of the Greeks, 
100-5 The bqUle. 106, 7 The Greeks retur 7 i to Sa 7 nos to hold 
council. The Bersia 7 i leaders qMa 7 'rel at Sa 7 'dis. 
g6 I KaXAjioio-i : Alexis of Samos (ap. Alhen. 572 f. ; F. H. G. iv. 299) 
mentions a temple of Aphrodite Ip KnXdiioi?, which might well be 
the marshy ground near the mouth of the Imbrasus, between the 
Heraeum and the city of Samos. Perhaps the phrase ro^Hpaiop to 
rnvTjj is meant to indicate this position outside Samos ; in any case 
the great Heraeum is meant, as is shown by H.’s usage elsewhere 
0. 70. 3 ; iii. 123. I ; iv. 88. i, 152. 4), and by the fact that no other 
Heraeum near Samos is known. The Greek fleet would naturally 
take post on the east side of the island near the town of Samos and 
opposite Mycale, as the Persian had done before. 

avTiYov : put out to sea across the narrow strait dividing Samos 
from Mycale (cf. i. 148. i). 

irpos tt\v ^Jirctpov gi^^es the result of their action, viz. to reach the 
mainland. 

dTTTjKav d'lro'irXcciv. Probably H. is right in holding that after 
Salamis the Persians dare not face the Greeks at sea, particularly 
as the lonians were untrustworthy (Meyer, iii, § 238), and so sent 
the Phoenician ships home to secure their safety. DelbriicktPerser- 
kriege, p. 104) strangely ascribes their departure to over-confidence 
caused by the long inaction of the Greek- fleet, while Domaszewski 
(Neue Fleidelberger Jahrbiicher, i. 188) suggests that they may 
have been sent to guard the coast of Thrace. Whether H. is right 
in postponing the departure of the Phoenicians till the Greeks 
reached Samos, or at least were sailing from Delos, is more doubtful 
(Stein). Diodorus (xi. 19 ; cf. viii. 130 n.) seems to mean that they 
sailed straight home from Salamis ;»at latest they must have gone 
at the first news of the Creek advance. 

2 KaTaX€X€ip,p,€vos Tov dXXov (TTpaToO* left behind by the rest of the 
army, either when it marched on Greece, or when it was disbanded 
after its return. Kriiger regards arpaTov as a partitive genitive 
(cf. vii. 170. 3 n.), since the construction is used elsewhere with the 
simple verb (vii. 168. 4 ; viii. 113. 2 ; ix. 19. i), 

3 cpvpa : cf. ch. 15. 2 n. 

97 II6Tvia in the singular is applied to any goddess just as upa$ is to 
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f 

any god ; but the plural irormat is used only of the Eumenides (Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 887 ; Eum. 951 ; Soph. Oed. Col. 84), or as hereof 
Demeter and Kore (Oed. Col. 1050 ; Arist. Thesm. 1149 ; Paus. ix. 
8. 1). Besides the temple of Demeter on Mycale (ch. loi. 1) there 
was one at Priene, recently excavated by Wie^and (Priene, p. 147 f.), 
at which the goddesses were called 6 ((TyL 6 ^opoL &yva\ noTviai (Boeckh, 
C. I. G. ii. 2907). 

For Thesmophoria near Ephesus cf. vi. 16. 

PaCo-tov or Pmo-of is probably the brook running by Domatia south 
of Mount Mycale, which flows into a marsh bordering on the sea. 
Ephorus, fr. 91, <ip. Athen. 311 E; F.H. G. i. 260; Mela, i. 17; 
Plin. N. H. V. 31, § II 3. Probably the word Trora/uff!? has fallen out 
of the text. * • 

^KoXo‘ir6€is. Placed by Wiegand (JPriene, p. 17), arguing from an 
inscription at Domatia, on the east bank of the Gaeson, while 
the Persian stockade, to which perhaps it owes its name, must 
have been lower down on the west bank (Kiepert, Formae, 
No. vii n.). 

For Neleus cf. i. 147. i. 

«pK08. Diodorus (xi. 34) adds a deep ditch. 

The destruction of fruit trees, although there was a large 
forest close by on the hill, showed reckless disregard of the Milesians' 
property, but cf. ch. 1 5. 2 n. 

If the words bracketed by Kruger be retained in any form, they 
must mean that the Persians were prepared to stand a siege in 
defence of their fleet and to strike a blow *for victory with their 
army (cf, loi. 3 ad Jin.). 

98 2 diToPdOpas, * gangways here * boarding- bridges \ Clearly the 

Greeks intended to fight in the old-fashioned way by boarding (Thuc. 
i. 49), not trusting to the new manoeuvres. For these cf. vi. 12 n. 

3 orw0T|p,aTO8, ‘ watchword ' in battle or on the march, usually 
the name of a deity. ; cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8. 16 ; vi. 5. 25 ; vii. 3. 39. 

"Hp-rjs is an almost certain conjecture, as the famous Heraeum 
(ch. 96. I n.) had been the starting-point of the Greek fleet, and 
stood behind their line of battle. 

4 The p'assage appears to be an interpolation modelled on viii. 22. 
At least ?7r€iT€ dp^veix^evra and dmarrovs rolai "EXXiyo-t, ‘ mistrustful of 
the Greeks,’ are suspicious phrases. 

99 3 Totai MiXtio-ioio-i. This re-appearance of the Milesians, who had 

all been killed or led away captive (vi. 19, 20 n.), is paralleled by 
that of the Eretrians who fought at Salamis (viii. 46. 2) and Plataea 
(ix. 28. 5), in spite of the Similar fate that befell them in 490 B. c. ; 
cf. vi. loi n., 119. Doubtless H. exaggerated in both cases the 
completeness of the destruction wrought by the Persians. 

The dative after KQTedoKfov, * whom they suspected,’ seems to be 
on the analogy of KaraKplvup (cf. vii. 146. 2). 

Y^ppa : cf. ch. 61. 3 n. 
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100 I As has been shown by Grote (v. 47 f.), the multitude in 

alleges is subject to ‘ sudden unaccountable impressions whether 
of panic or encouragement, which in an age of faith are naturally 
attributed to divine intervention. The (prj^rj here is paralleled by 
that in Aeschines (irt Timarch. § 128 f. and de Fals. Leg. § 144 f. ; 
cf. also Paus. i. 17. i) and by the Wa of Homer (II. ii. 93 ; Od. 
xxiv. 413). If, however, we are to find any real foundation for the 
report, we must either suppose with Gnmdy (p. 526) that it referred 
to one of the earlier successes of the Greeks in Boeotia, e. g. the 
death of Masistius, or we must give up the precise synchronism 
between Plataea and Mycale (§ 2, ch. loi. 2). F.khe’’ is better than 
accepting thef«rationalizing suggestion of Ephorus (Diod. xi. 35 ; 
Polyaen. i. 33) th^t Leotychides* invented the report to encourage 
his men, while the Persian g^erals told their troops that Xerxes 
was coming to their aid with a large force. The traditional precise 
synchronism between Plataea and Mycale (cf. Diod. xi. 34 ; Justin 
ii. 14) is a little discredited by the similar record as to the Himera 
and Salamis (vii. 166 n.), or the Himera and Thermopylae (Diod. 
xi. 24). Further, though no exact chronology is possible, if Mar- 
donius was at Athens in June (ch. 30.), the battle of Plataea probably 
took place at the beginning of August (ch. 41. in. and Busolt, ii. 
725, n, 4). The dates in Plutarch, third Boedromion (Camill. 19, 
Moral. 349 f) and twenty-sixth Panemofi= Metageitnion (Aristid. 
19), seem to be those on which the victory was celebrated at Athens 
and at Plataea (cf. vi. 106. 3 n.). Mycale, on the other hand, is more 
naturally placed in the middle of August (Busolt, ii. 742, n. 2), since 
by the time that the Athenians have settled down to besiege Sestos 
it is autumn, i. e. mid-September, ch. iiyn. A fortnight’s interval 
would give time for the rumour to cross the Aegaean. 

2 TTjs aviTTis ‘f|K.«p‘ns. H. rather awkwardly confuses two ways of 
stating the same fact, (i) ‘ The days of Plataea and that of Mycale 
were identical,’ and (2) the self-same day saw the battles of Plataea 
and Mycale. 

101 I For the Demetrion near Plataea cf. ch. 57. 2n. 

3 Trfpl MapBovCtj) -rTTaCcrxi, ‘that Mardonius might be the rock on 

which Hellas would make shipwreck.’ ^ 

KXtjSwv = (prj^rj ; cf. V. 72. 3 and 4 ; Soph. Philoctet. 255. 

€<r'rr€v 5 ov means eagerness of spirit, not actual motion, since the 
Persians awaited attack (ch. 99). • 

102 I irpo(rcx^o-i : used predicatively with T€Tayfi.h(ncriy as is shown by 

Toict irrc^rjs Terayfi^oKn (§§ I and 3). • The Greek leaders apparently 
landed to the east of the Persian campf, and, finding the beach too 
narrow for the deployment of their troops, marched the left wing 
along if straight against the enemy, while the right wing made 
a turning movement (7r€ pL-qurav) on the hills ^ove. Then followed 
the breaking through the shield-wall and the rout of the Persians, 
and finally the capture of the camp. 
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xap^Spav. Perhaps the Gaeson, which served the Persians as 
a naturd moat to their camp (ch. 97 n.). 

4 For Tlgranes cf. ch. 96 and vii. 62. i n., for the other Persian 
leaders viii. 130. 2. 

103 I2 IrcpaXKt^s vUr) (or ’'Apjyy) means in Homer and Aeschylus (Pers. 

: 930) ‘decisive victory*, but here and in viii. ri. 3 (erepaWo)?) 

’ * inclining now this way and now that, ancepSy undecided ’. 

Ephorus, being from Cyme, was led by local patriotism to 
emphasize, and probably to exaggerate, the share of the Asiatic 
Greeks in the victory. He makes the appearance of the Samians 
and Milesians tho, turning-point in the battle, and declares that the 
Aeolians and others took part in the pursuit and slaughter of the 
Persians (Diod. xi. 36. 4, 5). • , 

.105 *Epp.6\vKos. Pausanias saw on the Acropolis a statue of Hermo- 
lycus, the Pancratiast, who is probably to be identified with the one 
here mentioned (cf. Frazer on Paus. i. 23. 10). 

irayKpATiov €ira<rKT|<ras : cf. vi. 92. 2 n. The Pancratium was 
a mixture of boxing and wrestling. For a detailed account cf. 
E. N. Gardiner, J. H. S. xxvi, pp. 21-2, and Greek athletic sports 
and festivals. 

P'or Carystus cf. vi. 99. 2n. ; viii. 66. 2, 112. 2, 121. i. It was 
subdued by Athens in the war here mentioned, placed by Thucy- 
dides (i. 98) after the capture of Scyros and before the revolt of 
Naxos, i. e. circ, 472 B.c. (Busolt, iii. 140, n. 6). For Geraestus 
cf. viii. 7. I n. 

106 2 AvaorrAais here = ‘ peaceful removal * cf. § 3 and iv. 115. 3 l^ava- 

(TTi<i)fX€V CK Trjs 

"EXXas here in the wide sense of any land inhabited by Hellenes, 
and only limited by the relative clause to lands in the power of 
the confederates. 

3 Toio-i* €v tIXci : a vague phrase for the competent authorities, i. e. 
the king and his advisers ; cf. 01 apxovres (iii. 46. i ; vi. 106. 2 n.) 
and the use of t« reXr} in Xenophon, on which cf. Underhill, Hellenica, 
p. 341, n. 8, and Gilbert, G. C. A. p. 54, n. 3. 

ruiv ptiBio-AvTcov. The reference is primarily to the list of traitors 
given iih vii. 132. i, i. e. Thessalians, Malians, Locrians, and 
Boeotians (except Thespiae and Plataea), but we may suppose 
many islands to be included, e. g. Andros, Tenos, Paros, and 
Carystus in Euboea (vii. 95 nf; viii. 66, iiif.), and perhaps those 
r^eloponnesian states whose neutrality savoured of treachery (viii. 
73. 3 ad pn.}f especially Argo® (vii. 148 f.) and Achaia (vii. 94. n. ; 
viii. 73. 1 n.). •' 

The idea of evacuating Ionia had been suggested by Bias (i. 170), 
and even partially carried out both in 546 B.c. (i. 164-8*) and in 
494 B. C. (vi. 17, 20)^ Hence there is nothing improbable in its 
suggestion here. Possibly, too, it might be regarded as a military 
measure within the competence of Leotychides and his council, 
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though a question of such far-reaching importance as the expulsion 
of th^ Medizers should surely have been referred to the Probouloi 
at the Isthmus. Diodorus (xi. 37), in saying that both lonians and 
Athenians at first agreed, and that the latter repented only when 
the lonians and Ae«lians had made all their preparations to 
emigrate, is guiltj^ of foolish exaggeration, since the assent of the 
lonians is not in accord with their strong attachment to their native 
land (cf. i. 165 ; vi. 3). 

4 H. distinctly limits admission into the league ’■o the islanders 
present with the Greek fleet. We have already heard of the Chians 
and Samians (viii. 132; ix. 90 f.), but the Lesbians are here first 
mentioned. Pi^csumably they had previously joined but H. omitted 
their adhesion, jus| as he omits tft mention the presence of allies as 
well as Athenians at the siege^of Sestos (ch. 124. 2 n.). The other 
loyal islanders (enumerated in viii. 46 and n.) must have been long 
before formally admitted to the league (cf. vii. 145). There is 
a difficulty as to the position of the Greeks on the mainland. H. 
here appears to exclude them, and in ch. loi ad Jin. makes ‘ the 
islands ’ and the Hellespont the prize of victory, yet Ionia (in which 
Miletus is included) has already ‘revolted from Persia’ (ch. 104 
ad Jin.)^ and, according to Thucydides (i. 89), allies from Ionia 
and the Hellespont helped the Athenians to take Sestos, while 
lonians and others lately freed from the king are foremost in pro- 
moting the transference of the hegemony to Athens (i. 95). Diodorus 
(xi. 37) cuts the knot by admitting to the league all Aeolians and 
lonians without distinction, which has led Steup to insert xat roi»f 
i] 7 r€ipo 3 Tcts here. Liit Diodorus in this chapter is full of errors, and 
it seems better to suppose that such Greeks of the mainland as 
revolted from I^ersia were at first informally under the protection 
of Athens, and that they were only granted a formal alliance later, 
probably when the hegemony was transferred to Athens (cff Busolt, 
iii. 39, 40). Of course many Greek states in Asia remained subject 
to Persia for years after this (cf. vi. 42 n.}: 

T^s Y« 4 >vpa'S. The bridge had perished ten months before (viii. 
1 1 7), but the Greeks may well have been ignorant of the fact so 
long as the Hellespont was in the hands of the enemy. ^ 

1 For Masistes, son of Darius and of Atossa, cf. vii. 82, and for his 
taunt ch. 20 n. 

3 Kt\i»ciT]s 'Trdo'Tfjs ^ipS€. This would he most interesting if true, but 
Xenagoras cannot well have been satrap of Cilicia, because that 
country, though called a satrapy (iii. 90), remained till at least 
400 B. c. under the rule of its native priftces (Xen. Cyrop. vii. 4. 2), 
who bore the title SWri/fo-t?. Cf. i. 74. 3 n. (585 B. c.) ; v. 118. 2 
(500 B. c.) ; vii. 98, and Aesch. Pers. 326 (480 B. c.) ; Xen. Anab. 
i. 2 ad Jin. ; Ctes. Pers. § 58, p. 78 ; Diod. xiv. 20 (401 B. C.). 
Hence the conjecture AvkLtjs. 
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108-13 Tragedy at the Persian Court » The amours of Xerxes andjhe 
vengeance 0/ Amestr is. 

108 I irpo|jnnd«6jA.evos, ‘ from respect for * = albioyAvos^ hence followed by 

the acc. ; cf. ii. 172. 5. * ^ 

ru>vr 6 . The same thought, viz. that the king would not use 
violence. 

, Darius, the eldest of Xerxes’ three sons, was murdered by his 
[ brother Artaxerxes (465 B. c.) at the suggestion of Artabanus, the 
Vizir who slew Xerxes (Diod. xi. 69 ; Ctes. § 29, p. 71). 

Ovyarcpa ; somefwhat strangely in apposition to ya/zor, cf. iii. 

88 . 2. ^ • 

2 The middle is commonly used of* the bridegroom, 
but here (cf. ch. iii. 3; i. 34. 3) of this father bringing about the 
marriage. 

109 2 ni : attracted into the case appropriate in the next clause ; cf. 

i. 24. 5 ad init. 

4(8cc : of the decrees of fate ; cf. ii. 161. 3 ; similarly \\Tir)Vy i. 8. 2 ; 

ii. 55. 2. 

3 For the grant of cities cf. ii. 98 n. ; Thuc. i. 138 ; Xen. Hell. 

iii. I. 6. 

oTTparos. E. Meyer (iii. § 20) inclines to interpret this of a body- 
guard. So the (TTpariri of Masistes (ch. 1 13 /in.) can hardly have 

been more than a guard. 

no 2 For birthday feasts cf. i. 133. Plato (Alcib. i, p. 121c) says that, 
the birthday of the king’s eldest son was celebrated with feasting 
throughout the Empire. 
tvktA = Persian tachi. 

o-fAdrai ; cf. iv. 73, 2. It would seem that the king, who at all 
’ other tiqies appeared in full royal dress crowned with the tiara (cf. 
vii. 61. i), on the day of this feast showed his head bare, and, like 
his companions at table, smeared it with ointments. 

Ilcpcras 6wp€€Tav. For the gifts cf. Thuc. ii. 97; Plut. Alex. 69; 
Xen. Cyr, viii. 5. 21 and 7, 1 ; Meyer, iii, § 17 ; and Esther ii. 18. 
For the \^hole scene Matt. xiv. 6-9; Mark vi. 21-6. 

Ill 2 «p.os : i. e. full brother ; cf. vii. 7 n., 82 n., 97. 

^ rd 8i.86p,cva ; cf. viii. 1 14. 1 n. 

TO(r8v8€, ‘ only so much ’ ; cf. i. 128. 2, 199. 3. 

Masistes’ answer ‘ You ha^e not yet destroyed me means 
primarily * You have taken from me not life, but all that makes life 
worth living’, and perhaps contains a covert threat ^ You have still 
left me life and the chance 6f revenge 

112 For similar barbarities cf. Homer, Od. xviii. 86 ; xxii. 475 ; Il.xxi. 
455 ; xxiii. 21. For Amestris’ cruelty vii. 1 14. 

113 For Bactra and the Bactrian vop,rk cf. iii. 92. 2 ; vi. 9. 4 
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XI4-22 The Athenians besiege and take Sestos, Story of Artayctes, The 
wisdom of Cyrus, 

I14 I d'fro\aji<|) 04 vT€s : int^cepti^ arrested by contrary winds ; cf. ii 115. 
4 ; Liv. xxxvii. 35[. 

2 Thucydides (i. 89) speaks as if the Peloponnesians had sailed 
straight home from Mycale, but adds the significant fact that lonians 
and Hellespontines helped to besiege Sestos, 01 Si *Adrjmioi Ka\ ol 
anS 'l€dvias koX *EX\i](r7r6vTov ^vfifuixoi rjSr} d(l>ecrTTjK6T€s otto /SatnXeW 
v7rofjL€ivavT€s ^rjarov enoXiopKovv, In each case the fuller account 
should be follpwed. Thucydides omits the fruitless voyage of the 
Peloponnesians* but supplies an egnission in H. (cf. ch. io6). Sestos 
was of great imp( 5 rtance to Athens as commanding the corn-route 
to the Euxine (vii. 147. 2 n.), and as the strongest (ch. 115) place in 
the Chersonese (Thuc. viii. 62 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 5), on which Athens 
had claims founded on the dominion of Miltiades (cf. vi. 34 f.) ; App. 
XVI. § 8. 

II5 46 VTOS : for the case cf. viii. 69. i n. 

For Cardia cf. vi. 33. 3 n. 
evOaOra and TavTT|v refer to Sestos. 

116 I €Tvp(ivv€V€ : more properly ^TrcTpoTrcvc (vii. 78 ad fin,), 

TovTov ToO vopoi) I apparently the European (i. e. Thracian) 
conquests of Darius, the Skurdra of the Nakshi-Rustum Inscription, 
which may well have formed a satrapy, of which Sestos was the capital 
and Artayctes the gpvernor (vii. 33. i ad fin,)^ though it is not 
mentioned in H.’s list (iii. 90 f.), as it had not been conquered at the 
beginning of Darius’ reign, and was lost again by Xerxes. 

virapxos is, however, also used of the commandant of a fortress ; 
cf. vii. 194. I n. ; while v 6 p.o^ is used of districts smaller than satra- 
pies; ii. 165, 166, &c.; iv. 62. i, 66. • 

Artayctes is also leader of the Macrones and Mossynoeci (vii. 
78) ; cf. Masistes, vii. 82, ix. 113 ; Meyer, iii, § 42 n. 

Protesilaus of Phylace in Phthiotis was slain as he landed on the 
Trojan shore (II. ii. To\ rov S’ €KTav€ AdpSavo^ du^p | pr)6s dnoSpdia-KOPTa 
TToXv npioTiarov He was honoured as a hero ^ Phylace 

(Pindar, Isthm. i. 58) and generally (cf. Wordsworth, j^odamia) 
so regarded (Paus. iii. 4. 6), yet at Elaeus he was worshipped as 
a god (ch. 120. 3 ; Paus. i. 34. 2). j^robably he was a native deity 
identified with the Greek hero from similarity of name. His oracle, 
like those of Amphiaraus and Tro^honius (with whom Pausanias, 
i. 34. 2, compares him), was frequented by the sick (Philos. Her. 
670, 678 fj. For Elaeus cf. vi. 140. i n. 

3 Cf. vii. 5. 2 n. The request for a man’s house was so natural that 
the king had no suspicion of the sacrilege intended. 

The Persian kings claimed all Asia (i. 4. 4 ; vii. 11.4 n.), as did the 
Sassanids (Dio (epit.) Ixxx. 4 ; Herodian vi. 2. 2). 
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117 iroXiopKfojiivowo'i : passive, ‘ the besieged/ ^as in i. 84. i ; similarly 

the active of besiegers, iii. 56. i ; viii. 129. i. ^ 

4)0vv67r(Dpov. The rising of Arcturus (Sept. 18) marked the 
beginning of autumn (cf. ch. 100. i n., loi). The murmuring of the 
besiegers and the distress of the besieged (ch^ 1 18) clearly began in 
the autumn, but the siege no doubt lasted inr'-o, and perhaps 
through, the winter (Thuc. i. 89 €mx€ifJi(^(ravT€s ciXov). The state- 
ment of Diodorus (xi. 37) evBvs €K KaTanXov npocr^oXas tt} ttoXh rroir)- 
mip,€Poe €lX€ S^cttoi/ is an obvious blunder. H.’s words (ch. 121) 
KuTo. TO €Tos TouTo, uo doubt limit the siege to a single year, but his 
year, like that of 7 'hucydides, is a campaigning year from spring to 
spring; cf. viii. 13b, 131 ; vii. 37 ; vi. 31. 

118 t6vovs. The leather girths of a h^edstead supporting the mattress, 
and perhaps the leather plaited work forming the seat of a chair ; 
cf. V. 25. I, 2 ; vii. 36. I. 

: at the back of the fortress, the front being plainly towards 

the sea. 

119 I ’Avl/tv 0 tot : cf. vi. 34. I n. For the practice of sacrificing strangers 

to Artemis in the Tauric Chersonese cf. iv. 103, and for the custom 
of the Getae iv. 94. 

2 Alyos IIoTajjiwv : an open roadstead opposite Lampsacus, named, 
perhaps, from two small streams which reach the sea near it, famous 
for the final defeat of the Athenians by Lysander (Xen. Hell. ii. 
I. i8f.). 

120 I <iT(iXXovTo : cf. i. 141. 2, and for a similar portent Homer, Od. xii. 

394 f- 

4 For Madytus and the place of the bridge cf. vii. 33 n. 

They crucified him with hands and feet stretched out and nailed 
to cross-pieces ; cf. vii. 33. This barbarity, unusual on the part of 
Greeks, may be explained by the enormity of the outrage or by 
Athenian deference to local feeling. 

122 2 ^ ruggedness of Persia proper is frequently insisted on in 

antiquity, rightly in the main-; cf. i. 71. 2 f . ; Plat. Laws 695 A ; 
Arrian, Anab. v. 4. 5. 

'irXfoori : in more points (Stein); cf. anaai (i. i. 2, 91. 6). 

3 H. ascribes to Cyrus the teaching of Hippocrates irepi *A€pa>p 24 

(cf. i. 142/' -yprjcrm yap €7rl to TrXrjOos Trjs aKoXovQiovTa 

Ka\ ra etfica tu>v avOpwiroav Ka\ tovs Tponovs, okov fJL€V yap rj yx] nUipa 
Kai paXdaK^ . . , kcu tS)v apecov Ko^casr Kfiraiy ivTavBa Ka\ oi avOpconoL aap- 

fieri Ka\ avapBpoi Ka\ uypoiKai dTaXaLnaxpoi Ka\ t^v "^vx^v kqkoI ods 
eVl TO TToXv. . , . OKOV 8’ iCTTl TJ X^P^ yf/'lXlf T€ KUL dvvbpoS Kol TpTjXfla Ka\ VTTO 
Toi) ;(€i/ia>vos‘ Trie^opevr) Ka\ VT^p tov ^Xiov KfKavphri^ ivBavTa be to. t€ 
rjOea Ka'i ra? dpyds avOdbeas Ka\ Ibioyvapovas tov tc dyplov pdXXop peTe- 
XoPTOf ff TovTjpepov es re raf Tex^o^ d^VTepovs re Ka\ a-vveTcoTepovs Kai to. 

noXipia dpeivous evpr/irctf. H. throughout assumes the influence of 
climate on character and on institutions. Differences between one 
folk and another he would trace in part to differences in physical 
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and geographical environment, since he convinced of the rela- 
tivity of human institutions (cf. Macan, ad loc,, and iii. 38). It 
should never have been doubted that this anecdote was deliberately 
chosen by the historian to close his work. It recalls the fact that 
the Persians, though now defeated, were a famous race of warriors ; 
it' perhaps is intdhded to warn the conquerors that they too may 
suffer decline and fall if they relax their discipline (cf. vii. 102). No 
doubt the moral is a httle obvious, the literary artifice somewhat 
naive, but is not all this characteristic of Herodotus ? 
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HERODOTUS ON TYRANNY 


§ I. The tyrants in Greek literature. The picture of tyranny 
and tyrants given by H. is one of almost unrelieved blackness. 
Tyranny is the negation of law and order, the arbitrary rule of an 
individual, puffed up with pride yet racked with suspicions, who 
sacrifices the lives of men and the honour of women to gratify the 
caprice of the moment (iii. 8o). This judgement is borne out by the 
long catalogue of crimes attributed to Polycrates (iii. 39-47, j 4-^i 
I2 ch 6) and to the Corinthian tyrants (iih 48-53 ; v. J 
Ionian tyrants are willing slaves tnastiet 0 iil 

traitors to the cause of HellaS. ‘ 

Syracuse, damned with faint 
least champions of Hellas aga 
meet with kindlier treatment, as do Cliiisthen^t 
vi. 126-30), perhaps on aCcotlAt. ^ 

maeonids and the rulers 
(i. 59-%.; V. 55 > 56. 62-S, 9 i»- 6 X-_ 

In this censure of despotiim U* # _ 

writers. Possibly his Periander served 
certainly Xenophon in the lliero%nd Plato % 4 he 
on the misery of the tyrant’s life, ^^iendiei^i^^f 
Finally, the plain and prosaic in 

is as eJA"tive an indictment W 
and H. ^ ^ ^ 

We can easily account |br. tbeeib ttafl 
private vices of a tyrant 
personal matters to his sub 
unlike that of a Nero or a 1 
smallness of the Greek stafii^l 
present, and the oligarchic 
Greek literature except ota^ 
tyrant, whose hand was wpe 
should be evil spoken of. 
tyrants of Syracuse, who pal# 
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but enlisted in their service famous literary^en, were on the whole 
morft favourably judged than most of their class. 

Allowing for all these causes of prejudice, we can form for ourselves 
■a truer picture of tyranny than that current in Greece. We see that 
it was a necessary stagt in the progress of Jthe state : politically it 
was the transition^rom an oligarchy of birth to a more popular form 
of government, socially it brolje down the oarrier between the proper- 
tied and the unpropertled. And tyranny was not wholly selfish. 
The despots of Sicily saved the Western Mediterranean for Graeco- 
Roman civilization : the despots of older Greece, by their dynastic 
alliances and diplomatic intercourse, and by the reverence they 
showed for the* national temples, Delphi and Olympia, and their 
encouragement of the great festivals, did much for the unification of 
Hellas. Above all, the tyrants* patronage of art and -literature 
developed that culture which was the chief glory of Hellas. 

§ 2. Tyranny at Sicyon and Megara. The first home of 
tyranny would seem to have been •the coastlands of Asia Minor, ^ 
where Lydian influence was strong, but it spread rapidly among the 
wealthier and more progressive states (cf. Thuc. i. 13), particularly 
in the cities near that great avenue of trade, the Isthmus of Corinth. 
In these states the tyranny embodied a reaction against oligarchy, 
tnaV inhilbitants against th^^ir Dorian conquerors. 

been a* Sicswm. The Orthagoridae are 
^pie {Andreas ^ Orthagoras was 

their power for a century 
in^eir dealings with their subjects 
Thi« refer to the conquered race, the 
wl^o formed the bulk of the population, 
tjr^he hand of Cleisthenes fell heavily. 
m 6 t take the nicknames given the, three 
al tUIca (cf,. - v. 68 n.), nevertheless the 

ai thing seems to originate in Asia 
implies . nothing more than absolute 
) -Ol? fMi rd rv7€tw ToC iroXvxp^orov 
in Simonides of Amorgos, 
(cf, the use of it for gods, 
os on inscriptions). Thclater 
cter appears first in Alcaeus, 
ttie pOTsfi, in praise of Harmodius. 
liibg often termed both 0 a<nKti 6 s 
" a between lawful king, e* g* 
is -everywhere implicit and 
pence of Plato, the notion arises 
but also necessarily evil in its 
philosophers is the perversion 
ti subjects (Ar. Pol. iii. 7. 5. 
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supremacy of the non-Dorian element seems implied in their new 
name ‘ Archelaoi The attempt to stamp out Dorianism re- 
appears in the attack on Argive influence. The recitation of the 
epics, in which Argos is glorified, is forbidden ; Argive Adrastus is 
to be driven out by the welcome given to his Theban foe Melanippus, 
and the choruses which had been held in his lionour are trans- 
ferred to the popular wine-god Dionysus (v. 67 n.). 

That Cleisthenes was a magnificent monarch with wide connexions 
may be seen from the tale of his daughter’s betrothal (vi. 126 f.), 
from his victories in the chariot-race at Olympia (vi. 126) and at 
Delphi (Pans. x. 6), and above all from the part he played in the 
Sacred War against Crisa and in the reorganization^of the Pythian 
festival (v. 67 n.). ^ , 

The tyranny of Theagenes in Megara (Ar. Pol. 1 305 a 24), un- 
mentioned by H., derives its chief interest from the light thrown 
by the poems of Theognis on the social and economic condition of 
the people after its fall. The struggles between the oppressed 
peasantry and their lords are there vividly depicted ; but of the 
Megarian tyranny we know little or nothing. 

§ 3. Tyranny at Corinth. The case is far otherwise with the 
greatest of this group of tyrannies, the Corinthian. Here we have 
two divergent views preserved in tradition. H. (v. 92), though he 
gives us the charming tale of the preservation of the infant Cypselus, 
is clearly inspired with oligarchic hate of the Cypselids. Cypselus 
is a harsh despot, and Periander, though at first milder, is speedily 
converted by the advice of his Milesian ully Thrasybulus, and 
becomes a tyrant, whose sad and lonely old age (iii. 50 f.) is but the 
due punishment for his monstrous brutality (iii. 43-9, v. 92). 

In later writers, who probably followed Ephorus (Aristotle, Nic. 
Damage, fr. 58-^0), Cypselus is the milder type of tyrant, rising 
to power by demagogic arts, and ruling Corinth without a body- 
guard by tact and ability (Ar. Pol. 1315 b 27), while Periander is 
an adept in the black arts of tyranny (Ar. Pol. 1313 a 37), giving 
advice to Thrasybulus to lop off the tallest ears of com (Ar. Pol. 
1311 a 20, 1284 a 26 ; cf. H. v. 92), thoroughly^ understanding how 
to break a people’s spirit. Neither tradition is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, but the probabilities are that Cypselus, like Pisistratus, 
tempered despotism by seeking to retain popularity, and that 
Periander relied more on imked force and military ability. • Both 
would seem to have been great rulers. 

Like other tyrants they ticquired wealth by confiscating the 
property of the banished nobles ; buf probably the onljr taxes were 
harbour and market dues (Ps. Heraclides • 5, F. H. G. li. 213), and 
there was no direct taxation, the tradition that Cypselus took 
tithe of all property being late and untrustworthy (Pseud. Ar. 
Oecon. ii. 2), and they spent their wealth royally in the service of 
art and religion. Temples were built, indeed the gable (o2«toV) of 
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a temple was held to be a Cownthian invention (Find. Ol. xiii. 21) * 
a treasury was built at Delphi to which rich gifts were sent (i. 14. 
50) ; the offerings at Olympia were yet more famous, a colossal 
golden statue of Zeus in the Heraeum (Plat. Phaedr. 236 B ; Paus. 
V. 2. 3), and the celebrated chest (cf. v. 92. 2 n.). It was probably in 
the days of Peria#der that the Isthmian games reached the rank of 
a national festival, for Solon (Plut. ch. 23 ; Diog. Laerl. i. 55) insti- 
tuted prizes for victors in the Isthmian as well as in fhe Olympic 
games. The popular worship of Bacchus was encouraged by 
Corinthian as by other despots, and the dithyramb and cyclic chorus 
appropriate to the festive god first perfected by jfe^iander’s court- 
poet Arion (i.*Ji3, 24). Nor were the tyrants indifferent to the 
economic welfare o^ their subjects. To prevent too great a flow of 
population to the city and the neglect of agriculture, immigration was 
checked, while citizens were compelled to work and the number of 
slaves was restricted (Diog. Laert. i. 98 ; Nic. Damasc. 58; F. H. G. 
iii. 391). These measures were farther intended to prevent the 
gathering together of idlers in the market-place, characteristic of 
free democracy, but dangerous to tyranny (cf. Ar. Pol. 1292 b 25, 
1318 b 9, 1519 a 30); indeed it is the political rather than the 
economic purpose of these measures that impressed Aristotle. 

§ 4. The colonial and foreign policy of the Corinthian 
tyrants. It is, however, the colonial policy of the Cypselidae 
which most excites our admiration. Numerous colonies are founded 
to provide for surplus population and promote trade, so*that the 
north-western region » brought politically as well as commercially 
under the sway of Corinth. Three colonies dominating the 
Ambraciot gulf are ascribed to the three illegitimate sons of 
Cypselus (Nic. Damasc. /. c.). First Leucas is said to have been 
colonized by Pylades, the peninsula (Horn. Od. xxiv. 37S) being 
converted into an island by cutting through the sandy ftthmus 
which joined it to the mainland (Strabo 452), and its harbour 
protected with moles. Then Anactoriiim at the mouth of the 
Ambraciot gulf was settled by Echiades, and Ambracia itself, with its 
rich lands and ready access to the trade of Kpirus, by Gorges 
(Strabo, /. c.). Corinth recovers her suzerainty over Corey ra, whither 
Lycophron is sent as viceroy (iii. 32), and in concert with the 
Corcyraeans founded Apollonia and Epidamnus (Dyrrachium) at 
one end of the great road across lUyria known later as the Via 
Egnatia. Near the place where that road reaches the Aegean, 
Evagoras, son of Periander, founded JPotidaea (Nic. Damasc. fr. 60; 
F. H. G. iii. 393), which secured for Corinth a hold on Chalcidice 
and on the trade along the great Illyrian road. 

The foreign policy of the Corinthian tyrants cannot be recon- 
structed for lack of sufficient material, but evidently Periander had 
relations with the phil-Hellenic kings of Egypt (cf. the name of his 
nephew, Psammetichus) and of Lydia (iii: 48). He is allied with 
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Thrasybulus of Miletus (i, 20 ; v. 92), anti at enmity with Samos 
(iii. 48), reversing the earlier policy of Corinth, which had ^tood 
with Samos and Chalcis against Eretria and Miletus in the great 
Lelantine war. Periander decides in favour of Athens her dispute 
with Mitylene concerning Sigeum (v. 94 1^), and is evidently the 
most powerful ruler of his age in Hellas. Hedcept up a navy on 
both the Corinthian and the Saronic gulf, and, inspired perhaps by 
the success of the canal at Leucas, planned to unite the two seas by 
a canal through the Isthmus (Diog. Laert. i. 99). The task proved 
too hard for the engineers of antiquity, and has only been accom- 
plished in our own day (1893), l^^e scheme shows the despot’s 
daring and enterprise. In the days of the Tyrajjay Corinth was 
a great imperial state, not the nt tion of shopkeepers seeking and 
fighting for commerce, and commerce only, Vhich she became 
under the rule of the oligarchy. •' 

§ 5. Pisistratus’ social and economic policy. While to H. 
the Corinthian is the worst ty4>e of tyranny, the Athenian is the 
best. Like other authorities, he emphasizes the fact that Pisistratus 
did no violence to the Solonian laws and constitution (i. 59. 6 ; 
Thuc. vi. 54 ; Ath. Pol. 16). No doubt some of the- law-giver’s 
measures fell into disuse (Ath. Pol. 22), and care was taken that 
some member of the despot’s family should hold office (Thuc. /. c.), 
but Pisistratus, though he strengthened himself with a mercenary 
bodyguard and by taking hostages from suspected foes (i. 64), 
observed the laws and even appeared to defend himself before the 
Areopagus (Ar. Pol. 1315 b 21 ; Ath. Pol. i^)). In fine he antici- 
pated Augustus in founding a principate, a monarchy under the 
guise of a republic. This aspect of the rule of Pisistratus H. under- 
stands and values. But of his far-reaching foreign policy he gives us 
but scattered and unconnected glimpses, while he says nothing of 
tlie part tyranny played in promoting the social and economic welfare 
of Attica, and little of its great services to art, literature, and religion. 
Among the social and economic measures we may mention the 
lending of money to the needy peasants (chief among whom were 
his own supporters, the Diacrii) for the purposes of agriculture 
(Ath. Pol. i6|, and probably the provision of lands for them from 
the confiscated estates of the banished nobles, their former masters 
(cf. Busolt, ii. 327-8). After Pisistratus, the landholder in Attica 
is, as a rule, a peasant proprietor. Again peace and order are 
secured and the administration of justice in the country districts 
improved by the institution qf local courts {Kara drj^ovs SiKacrrai, 
Ath. Pol. 16). Lastly, the interest shown by the Pisistratids in the 
road system of Attica is exemplified by the action of Hipparchus in 
setting up of the Hermae as sign-posts (cf. Ps. Plat. Hipp. 228 d), 
and of Hippias’ son Pisistratus in dedicating the altar of the Twelve 
Gods (cf. vi. 108. 4 ; Thuc. vi. 54) the central milestone of Attica 
(ii. 7). 
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Clearly it was the aifai of Pisistratus, as of the Corinthian tyrants 
that his subjects should employ themselves in their own 
caaings (Ath. Pol. i6) and leave politics to their ruler {op, cit, 15, 
(id Jin,). Hence Theophrastus was led to ascribe the pofios dfyyias 
to Pisistratus, not to I^olon (Plut. Sol. 31 ; cf. ii. 177 n.), and though 
this may be a mistake, its enforcement was probably a maxim of his 
policy. In any case, under the fostering care of the despot Attica 
prospered greatly ; to the commons the rule of the tyrants was a 
golden age, like that of Cronos (Ath. Pol. 16 ; Ps. Hipp. 229 B). 

§ 6. Pisistratus’ encouragement of commerce and the 
arts. We must not, however, think that the citv was neglected 
for the land ijor commerce for agriculture. Pisistratus and his sons 
did much for tlie water supply of Athens, constructing the ’E^pcd- 
Kpovpos (vi. 137. ^n.), whether that be the conduit and watercourse 
discovered near the Agora by Ddrpfeld or not. In the age of the 
tyrants begins the great and profitable trade in Attic pottery, which 
was exported wholesale to all parts of the Greek world. To this 
period belongs the first great style of Attic vase painting, the black 
figure on red ground, and the beginnings of the red figure on black 
ground, th^ style which was to culminate in Euphronios. And if we 
turn from a minor to the greater arts, among the buildings of Pisistra- 
tus we may name the first plan and beginnings of the largest among 
Athenian temples, the Olympieum by the llissus, which remained 
a torso till the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, and was only com- 
pleted by the antiquarian emperor Hadrian. To Pisistratus, too, 
may be ascribed at ^east the peristyle of that old temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis so ingeniously reconstructed by Dorpfeld (Harrison, 
Athens, p. 503 f. ; D’Ooge, Acropolis, 43-63, 369-97 ; Frazer, Paus. 
ii, Appendix), the early Hecatompedon. 

To the pediment of this temple belongs in all probability a 
vigorous sculpture of Athena slaying a giant (E. Gardner, G. 1 63-4), 
a part no doubt of a Gigantomachy. Again, we must assign to the 
age of -the despots most of the charming series of female draped 
figures, often called ‘ priestesses of Athena ’, discovered in the 
excavation of the Acropolis (Gardner, op, cit, 164-74). On the 
base of one of the latest in style among them is an inscription 
assigning it to Antenor, the sculptor of the first group representing 
the tyrannicides. In fine we must ascribe to the age of the despots 
a great advance in the most characteristic Greek arts, architecture, 
vase-panting, and sculpture. 

§ y.^Pisistratid patronage ^of literature aird religious 
festivals. Nor were the l^isistratfdae backward in the encourage- 
ment of literature. Even if the Pisistratid recension of Homer be 
doubted or denied (vii. 6. 3 n.), Hipparchus was a great patron of 
poets, such as Lasus of Hermione (vii. 6), Anacreon, and Simonides 
of Ceos (Ps. Plat. Hipparch. 228 f.). More important is the con- 
nexion of Pisistratus with the city Dionysia and the first beginnings 
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of tragedy. The foundation of the tragic congests and the victory of 
Thespis is assigned (Marm. Parium, 43) to the year 534 B.C., and 
we can hardly be wrong in ascribing this new literaiy development 
and the reorganization, if not the institution, of the city Dionysia to 
Pisistratus. In Athens, as at Sicyon and ^Ise where, the tyrants 
favoured these popular festivals and discouraged ^jxclusive aristo- 
cratic family worships. It is probable that the festival at Eleusis 
owed much to the despots. The second temple there, more than 
twice as large as the oldest, belongs to this period. Again, the 
great prominence of Dionysus-Iacchus in the Eleusinian mysteries 
may well be ascribed to Orphic influence favoured by the Pisistra- 
tidae. The Homeric hymn knows only of the tv\ip goddesses, 
mother and maid, at Eleusis ; Diopysus, like Orphism, would seem 
to come from Thrace to Athens and thence to Eleusis. At least 
the spiritualization of the wine-god and earth-goddesses and their 
festivals is the work of Orphic mystics (Harrison, Prolegomena, 
ch. ix f.). And the connexion of the Pisistratidae with Orphism 
is clear. Apart from their knowledge of oracles and soothsaying,^ 
Onomacritus (vii. 6. 3n.), the apostle of Orphism, who is said to 
have put the Orphic maxims into verse (Aristotle, fragm^ 7, Rose®) 
and settled the forms of purification (rcXcrai), was the trusted adviser 
of the Pisistratidae till convicted of forgery (vii. 6). The elevation 
of the Eleusinian mysteries to the rank of a national festival, and 
their spiritualization under Orphic influence, were achieved in the 
age of thetdespots. Finally the Panathenaea, though its foundation 
is assigned to the year 566/5 (Pherecydes, f:^;. 20; F. H. G.i. 73), 
must owe its greatness to the fostering care of the tyrants, who 
themselves marshalled the splendid procession of the festival 
(Thuc. i. 20; vi. 57). The despots must needs pay all honour to the 
national goddess by adding splendour to her festival as well as by 
decoratiijg her temple. 

§ 8. Pisistratus’ foreign policy. Lastly, the foreign policy 
of Pisistratus is spirited and successful. On the great trade route 
to the Pontus he seized two important positions. He recovered 
Sigeum from the Mityleneans and established his son Hegesistratus 
there (v. 95 n.). He encouraged the colonization of the Thracian 
Chersonese under the Philaid Miltiades (I) (vi. 36!.), and supported 
his house in their principality, clearly as vassals of their Athenian 
over-lord (vi. 103). By these ^means he secured a hold on ,the 
great corn route.^ ^ 

r 

' Cf. the Pisistratid collection of oracles stized by Cleomenes (v. 90), the 
accurate knowledge of oracles attributed to Flippias (v. 93), and also the 
frequent occurrence in the history of the Pisistratids of oracles (i. 62, 64) 
and ominous dreams (v. 56 ; vi. 107). 

* Further, Hippias at least was in alliance with Hippoclus, tyrant of 
Lampsacus (Thuc. vi. 59). 
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No less valuable weite the goldmines of Mount Pangaeum near 
the Strymon (i. 64 ; Ath. Pol. 15) and the port of Rhaecelus on the 
Thermaic gulf, which he occupied. Hence his alliance with the 
kings of Macedon (v. 94 n.). In the islands of the Aegean (Cyclades) 
Pisistratus sought to^planrhis power. Naxos he held through 
Lygdamis (i. 61S4 n.) ; further he sought to win the favour of the 
Delian Apollo by a purification of the land round his temple (i. 64 ; 
Thuc. iii. 104). Delos was already important as the centre of an 
Ionic aniphictyony of islanders. But this Aegean policy of Pisistra- 
tus needed the support of a strong fleet, which at that time Athens 
did not possess (probably she had at most fifty ships ; cf. vi. 89 n.). 
Indeed, before |he fall of the Attic dynasty, Polycrates (iii. 125) and 
Lygdamis had been overthrowri (Plut. de Mai. Herod 21, Mor. 
859 d), while Sigfium and the Chersonese had been compelled to 
submit to Persia. • 

On the mainland Pisistratus made alliance with the chief powers 
of Northern and Southern Greece. His alliance with Thessaly 
(v. 63, 94) was proclaimed by the name given to his third son 
(Thessalus) ; the friendship of his house with Sparta (v. 63, 90) 
held good 4n spite of his close relations with Argos, whence came 
his wife Timonassa and a timely reinforcement of 1,000 men (i. 61 ; 
Ath. Pol. 17), which aided in his restoration. At the same time he 
received the support of the Eretrian and Theban oligarchies (i. 61 ; 
Ath. Pol. 15). In fine, a far-reaching foreign policy is characteristic 
of the Athenian as of other tyrants, since on their success abroad 
depended in large measure their security from plots at home, 
fomented by the banished nobles. 

§ 9. Polycrates of Samos. The tyranny of Polycrates at Samos 
forms a fitting pendant to that of Pisistratus by likeness and by 
contrast. Like Pisistratus he aimed at an Ionic suzerainty of the 
Aegean (iii. 122), and curried favour with Apollo of Delos^by pre- 
senting him with the neighbouring island of Rhenaea (Thuc. i. 13 ; 
iii. I04)«. Unlike Pisistratus, he increased his fleet to 100 vessels, 
and after defeating Miletus and her ally Lesbos in a great battle, 
became a dangerous pirate power like the Algerine corsairs (iii. 39). 
At first he would seem to have aspired to independence, and perhaps 
even hoped successfully to withstand the Persian power, as Thrasy- 
bulus of Miletus had the Lydian (i. 17 f.). At least he made alliance 
an(i exchanged gifts with Amasis of^lgypt (iii. 40 ; ii. 182). In the 
day of need, however, he deserted the Egyptian and sent a squadron 
to join Cambyses (iii. 44), thus acjcnowledging the suzerainty of 
Persia. Indeed, it is obvious that Samos could preserve her 
independence only so long as the Persian kings were occupied in 
suppressing revolts or extending their empire in the East. 

The public works of Polycrates (Ar. Pol. 1313 b 24) were on 
a magnificent scale. Besides building himself a palace, which 
Caligula intended to restore (Suet. Cal. 21), he may well have had 
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a share iftlall the three wonders described by H. (iii. 6o). He 
also valuei^'th^ work of the artist Theodoras (iii. 41) and patronized 
the doctdiAemocedes (iii. 131), and at least the lighter muses* the 
poets of love and wine, Ibycus and Anacreon (iii. 121). 

§ 10. The fall of tyranny. The fall of^tyranny was no doubt 
due in the main to natural causes. Quarrels in th# ruling house, or 
the succession of a weak ruler, gave opportunity to the undying 
hatred of the exiled nobles. It is, however, distinctly stated by 
Thucydide,»^v^(i. 18) and Aristotle (Pol. 1312 b 7) that the Spartans 
put down 4iipst of the tyrannies.^ Yet this statement is hard to 
justify in detail. In H. we only hear of the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidae (v. 63 f.) and of th^j|;iabortive attack jom Polycrates 
(iii. 44, 54-6). In each of theseij cases the Spartans had special 
reasons for 4 heir action, more satisfactory than fhe injuries (1. 70; 
iii. 47) or the piety (v. 63) put forward bjr H. The offence of the 
Athenian tyrants may well have been theij; Argive alliance (Ath. 
Pol. 19). Against Polycrates i^parta was pushed forward by her 
commercial allies, especially Corinth ; Aegma had an ancient but 
still ^ememlbered grudge against Samos (iii. 59) ; Corinth, apart 
from the n^five given by H. (iii. 48 f.), a more recent and more 
bitter hatrea. Above all Corinth saw her trade in the Aegean 
threatdhed liy the piratical power of Polycrates. We need not, then, 
follow Plutarch (de Mai. Her. 21. 859 c) in ascribing to Sparta 
a consistent hatred of tyranny on principle. Still less can we 
f accept without criticism his list of tyrants expelled by the Spartans 
(22. 859 rij. Of the tyrants there enumerated the Cypselids at 
Corinth and Ambracia can hardly have been forcibly expelled by 
Sparta, since^as to Corinth neither H. (v. 92) nor Ephorus (Nic. 
Damasc. fr. 4 o ; F. H. G. iii. 393) says any such thing, and as to 
Ambracia the^^account given by Aristotle (Pol. 1304 a 31, 1311 a 39), 
and especially the establishment of democracy, seem inconsistent 
with gpartali nnterference. Lygdamis of Naxos might well have 
been put down at the time of the Spartan expedition against Samos, 
though H. does not mention the fact.^ Again, the expulsion of 
Aeschines front. Sicyon ® might well have accompanied or followed 
close upon that of the Pisistratidae from Athens (v. 68 n.). The 
others, Symmaclius of Thasos, Aulis in Phocis, Aristogenes of 
Miletus, and .two kings Aristomedes and Angelas in Thessaly, are 
mere names to us. Further, ;f the list be, as is probable, chrpno- 

^ In.RylarijJs papyrus 18 this is distinctly ascribed to Chilon the ephor 
and to king AnaStandridas. • 

^ Before ,500 *^.0. the restored oligarchs have been expelled by the 
democrats (v. 30 n.). 

* Rylands pa^nis 18 (second century 11. c.) also couples Aeschines of 
Sicyon and Hippias. The existence of this earlier authority gives some 
support to Plutarch, but it is chronologically impossible to connect Hippias 
with Chilon and Anaxandridas as the papyrus appears to do. 
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logical, they are of <later date. On the whole it best to 

interpret the statements of Thucydides and Aristq^ as applying 
rather to the indirect influence than the direct ini^rference of 
Sparta. The Peloponnesian league under her 4 eadd-ship was the 
natural counterpoise to tyranny. It favoured the^vcry forces the 
tyrants had laboured to destroy, Dorianism anS constitutional 
oligarchy. It substituted a rather narrow Peloponneainn policy for 
the wider outlook of the greater tyrants. But Spaka restored a 
constitutional, if aristocratic, form of governmen^^, and^therefore has 
won th^ praise of philosophers and the approval of^^iiistory as the 
friend of liberty. 

[In this appendix I owe iffost to E. Meyer, Busdlt, and Abbott. 
For attempts to prove ^the Sommercic^l origin o^ tue Tyrannis 
cf. Ure, J. H. S. xxvi^ijl f., §nd to identify the posi^n of Aesym- 
nete with that of tyraiit*cf. R Nordin, Klio, v. 392 f!] ^ 
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SPARTA UNDER KING CLEOMENES' (530-490 B.g.) 

§ I. Cleomenes in H. For the history of Sparta ^rom 520 to 490 
B.c.) H. furnishes abundant materials, but they aYeudiverse in kind 
and value, and disconnected in the historian’s narrativfe. SThe internal 
history of Sparta if treated in the main as the bio|;iaphy of her 
kings.^ The foreign relations of the Spartan state are either 
similarly treated ^ or are but incidentally mentioned In connexion 
with Athenian, not Spartan, history.’^ It is at oncfe JDbvious that H. 
makes no attempt to bring the various questions pf foreign policy, 
the Athenian, the Argive, and the Persian, into coni^ioa^with each 
other, or to estimate their influence on homcv pbT icy, on the 

relations of Sparta and her allies. In this confq^on.we have to 
find a clue, to discover from the facts recorded a i^asonable policy 
which we may attribute to Sparta's great king Cleomenes. For 
through the mists of oblivion and calumny CleomelWss haomS large as 

* f 

1 e. g. (i) the story of Cleomenes and Dorieus (v. 39748) j (2) the birth, 

deposition, and exile of Demaratus (vi. 61—70), with excursU^ on the Spartan 
kihgship (vi. 52-60); and (3) the enfl of king Cleomenes^ with a paren- 
thetical account of his war with Argos (vi. 74-84). ^ 

2 As e. g. the supposed Scythic embassy (vi. 84), the vikt of Aristagoras 
to Sparta (v. 49-54;, and the question of the Aeginetan hos|ages (vi. 49, 50, 
73, 85, 86). 

® e. g. the hostile relations of Sparta and Athens (^1^63-^, 70-6, 90-3), 
the important part played by Cleomenes in promotyig inp alliance of 
Plataea with Athens (vi, io8), and the summons to Marathon conveyed by 
Philippides, with the late arrival of the Spartans there (vi. 106, 120). 
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the one grent figure of his day at Sparta. He puts down one king 
and sets up another, he thrice invades Attica and sets her |it 
variance with Boeotia ; he deals out war or peace, and grants or 
refuses alliance to Samos, to Ionia, and to Athens. To this heroic 
monarch H. does scant justice because S|jartan tradition had 
declared against the man who meant not only reign but to 
govern. He says expressly that Cleomenes reigned no long time 
(v. 48), yet he had clearly been on the throne some years before 
510 B. c., when he took part in the expulsion of Hippias (v. 64-5), 
and his brother Dorieus in the destruction of Sybaris (v. 44, 5) ; 
indeed he is already on the throne when Maeandrius of Samos seeks 
aid from Sparta, circ. 515 B. C. (iii. 148), and he is stjlLking in the 
year of the battle of Marathon, 4^0 B. c. (vi. 73). Possibly H. 
forgot the lapse of years and remembered only tnat Dorieus, had 
he stayed in Sparta, might have succeeded to the throne instead of 
his younger brother Leonidas, but the statement is curiously 
inaccurate. Again Cleomenes i^ contrasted most unfavourably 
with his brother Dorieus. He secures the throne simply by virtue 
of seniority, though he is somewhat of a madman (v. 42), while 
Dorieus is a prince among men, sure of the crown if merit be 
allowed weight. Yet Dorieus, too proud to stay in Sparta, made 
shipwreck of his life in vain attempts to promote the advance of 
Hellenism in the west, while the despised Cleomenes is beyond 
dispute the greatest king of the century. 

Even the^Medizing Demaratusis to H. a more acceptable person- 
age than the great king who procured his deposition. Yet Cleo- 
menes had great excuse for his unscrupulous action. At least on 
two most important and critical occasions Demaratus had thwarted 
his policy ; his defection broke up the great army gathered at 
Eleusis to humble Athens and put down her democracy (v. 75), 
probably ki 506 B. c., and his opposition prevented for the time the 
exaction of hostages from Aegina in 491 B. c. (vi. 50). In the last 
case, too, Demaratus might be held guilty of the Medism he after- 
wards openly showed. But if we refuse to be blinded by the preju- 
dice of H. or his informants, and look at the facts for ourselves, we 
shall see in Cleomenes an active and energetic monarch, at once 
a successful warrior in his campaign against Argos (vi. 78), and an 
astute politician, as is shown by his politic recommendation of 
Plataea to the protection of Athens (vi. 108), and by his rejecti^^n 
of the overtures of Aristagoras (v. 50). It is true that ambition at 
times made him unscrupulous, as in the deposition of Demaratus, 
and even led him to entertain guilty schemes of personal aggrandise- 
ment, as in his unpatriotic intrigues in Arcadia (vi. 74). It may 
even be true that in his old age remorse or unsatisfied ambition drove 
Cleomenes to frenzy and suicide, but genius, not madness, stamps 
the policy of his earlier years. Possibly suspicion of his unbridled 
ambition had blackened the fair fame of Cleomenes, certainly the 
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glories of the Persiat! war had thrown his exploits into the shade 
when H. wrote his history. 

§ 2. Powers of the Kings, Ephors, and Apella. Before turn- 
ing to the external relations of Sparta in the days of Cleomenes it is 
necessary to disais%the position held by the kings in the Spartan 
state, and the dktent to which they directed foreign policy. It need 
not be questioned that throughout historical times the formal de- 
claration of peace or war lay with the Apella (cf. Thuc. i. 67, 72, 
vi. 88 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 3, &c.). The proceedinjs at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. i. 79, 87) seem (but for the fact 
that there was an actual vote taken) typical. Ip H. it is clearly 
stated that ths first two expeditions against Athens are set on foot 
and dispatched pot by the king but by the Lacedaemonians (v. 63, 
64). The confess of allies summoned to consider the project of 
restoring Hippias is called atid addressed by the Spartiatae (v. 91). 
It lies with the Assembly to fix the terms of peace and alliance 
(i. 152 ; vii. 149, cf. Thuc. v. 77* Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 20). But while 
it may be true that the formal decision belonged of right to the 
Assembly at Sparta as at Rome, the real direction of affairs lay with 
the men fo whom the Assembly looked for guidance. 

In the earlier days of Sparta this guidance was given by the kings. 
The prerogative ascribed to them by H. of levying war, ttoXc^o*/ 
eKcl>€p^iPy on whom they would (vi. 56), may be an archaic survival, 
and since it was a power depending on the unanimity of the kings, 
was in any case seldom asserted. Nevertheless the Jtory of the 
Aeginetan hostages confirms the notion that the kings, if united, 
could control the foreign policy of Sparta. The Aeginetans reject 
with contumely the demand of Cleomenes for hostages, so long 
as he is unsupported by the other king (Demaratus, cf. vi. 49, 50), 
but yield at once when both kings, Cleomenes and Leotychides, 
appear (vi. 73). Similarly the Athenians refuse to surrenider at the 
prayer of one king, Leotychides (vi. 86), the hostages entrusted to 
them by both. We thus reach the important conclusion that the 
concurrence of both kings was necessary. 

This view is confirmed by the story of the attempted invasion of 
Attica under Cleomenes. His earlier seizure of the Acropolis (v. 72) 
may have been unauthorized, though it was not disavowed ; but the 
great invasion can hardly have been a private adventure of a single 
king. H. tells us that the destination of this great host, assembled 
from all Peloponnese, was kept a secret, although the Boeotians and! 
Chalcidians were moving on Attiga in concert with the Pelopon- 
nesians. Surely the only <hing that can have been concealed was 
the purpose to make Isagoras tyrant, not the intention of invading 
Attica. Nevertheless, the implication is clear that the two kings, 
but for the defection of Demaratus, might have directed the further 
course of the campaign according to their own will and pleasure, 
although no doubt they would on their return home have been held 
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responsible for their conduct of the war, and might have been 
impeached before the ephors (vi. 82), sitting with the Gerousia, 
as a high court of justice (vi. 85 ; Pans. iii. 5. 2). The dissensions 
which on that occasion led the Spartans to pass a law that only 
one king should go out with the army, were so,^onstant (vi, 52) that 
it was seldom the two kings could agree on a policy.* In the course 
of the century (550-450 B. c.) the constant feuds and frequent 
corruption of the kings finally discredited their authority (Plut. 
Agis 12), and the direction of foreign affairs passed to the ephors. 

But in his best days Cleomenes had succeeded in asserting the 
royal ascendancy. It is true that Samian envoys (iii. 46), and the 
Athenian messenger who summoned the Spartans to Marathon, are 
called before the &pxoPT€s (vl. io6)^i but it is with Cleomenes that 
Maeandrius treats (iii. 148), and the Scythian envoys (vi. 84). To 
Cleomenes the Plataeans appeal for protection against Thebes (vi. 
108), to him Aristagoras applies, and when repulsed, he does not 
betake himself to the ephors or the Gerousia, but throws himself 
as a suppliant on the mercy of the king (v, 49-51). Cleomenes 
and his complacent colleague (Leotychides) deal summarily with 
Aegina (vi. 73). The only action of the ephors recorded is their 
expulsion of Maeandrius at the request of Cleomenes. But a little 
later all this is changed. When the Athenians call on Sparta for 
aid before the battle of Plataea, their envoys are brought before 
the ephors (ix. 7, 11), who thenceforward guide the policy of the 
Spartan state. No doubt there are still occasional instances of 
independent action on the part of the kings (Thuc. viii. 5), but in 
general the management of foreign affairs lay with the ephors as the 
executive government of Sparta. They receive or refuse to receive 
ambassadors (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 13, 19 ; v. 2. ii), carry on negotiations 
(Xen. Hell. iii. I. i ; v. 2. 9, ii), give the orders for mobilization: 
(Xen. de Rep. Lac. Ii. 2), (the phrase for which is (ppovpav 
cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 17, &c.), dispatch and recall generals (Thuc. viii. 
12 ; i, 131), and in general act as the executive and directing' force 
in foreign affairs. 

It may be that this transference of power from the kings to the 
ephors found expression in the change by which the ephors super- 
seded the kings as presidents of the Gerousia and Apella (Thuc. 
i. 87), since clearly the presidency of a council whose members were 
effete through age, and an assembly with large formal rights, but 
small power of asserting them, would be a most valuable instrument 
of government. In any case this change in the balance of power 
was a real though peaceful revolution, k may have left the formal 
rights of kings and people untouched, but it signified the reduction 
of the kings to the position of hereditary generals (Ar. Pol. 1285 a 7), 
and their subjection to the Ephorate. 

§ 3. Foreign policy of Sparta^ 520-490 b. c. In the foreign 
policy of Cleomenes the crucial point is his refusal to support the 
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lonians in their struggle for freedom. The story in H. is from 
a Spartan source (v. 49), and is throughout an apology for the short- 
sighted and §elfish policy of leaving the lonians to their fate. 
Accordingly Aristagoras is represented as an untrustworthy adven- 
turer, who proposed^ to Cleomenes a mad scheme, a march on 
Susa, an idea \#hich could not have entered any Greek’s mind 
till after the years of victory (480-^460 B. c.). Doubtless in fact 
Aristagoras only asked the Spartans to do what Athens attempted, 
to free Ionia by an attack on Sardis. And the fpartan refusal to 
aid their brethren over-seas was of a piece with their later abandon- 
ment of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks to the armies of Xerxes 
and Mardoniu^ For in view of the Persian conquest of Thrace 
(bk. iv ; V. 1-15) and the recent anack on Naxos (v. 30-35) European 
Greece could not Expect long to escape a Persian invasion. 

Yet Sparta had real and cfegent grounds for her refusal. Not 
only was her temper and polity ill suited for distant enterprises, but 
her previous intervention in Asiatic affairs had been utterly futile. 
Her grand alliance with Lydia and Egypt had proved delusive (i. 69, 
&c.), her diplomatic intervention {circ. 545 B. c.) on behalf of the 
Asiatic Grteks had been slighted by Cyrus (i. 152-3), her expedition 
{circ. 525) against Polycrates had proved abortive (iii. 56). Further, 
Sparta had pressing difficulties nearer home which claimed her 
immediate attention. In the earlier days of Cleomenes she had 
aimed at extending her hegemony north of the Isthmus in Central 
Greece, but her attempts to bring Athens to submission Mhd ended 
in discomfiture and dishonour. Spartan infantry had been cut up 
by Thessalian horse in the Phaleric plain (v. 63) ; the attempt to 
embroil Athens and Thebes about Plataea only led to an Athenian 
victory (vi. 108) ; the democracy established at Athens proved 
more stiff-necked than the expelled tyrant, shutting up the Spartan 
king in the Acropolis, and punishing the philo- Laconian awstocrats 
of Athens (v. 72). Last and worst of all, the allies of Sparta rebel 
against*her high-handed proceedings. Corinth, the second state in 
the confederacy, took the lead in the desertion of Cleomenes at 
Eleusis (v. 75-6), and induced the congress of allies assembled at 
Sparta to reject the proposal to restore Hippias (v. 93). Clearly 
the Peloponnesians were afraid that the burdens of the league would 
be increased and their own autonomy endangered, if Sparta suc- 
ceeded in extending her hegemony beyond the Isthmus, while 
Corinth, already hemmed in on the south by a ring of smaller cities 
devoted to Sparta’s interests, feare^ that, if Attica should become 
the servile vassal of Sparta, Jier own trade might be strangled and 
her very independence menaced. 

Sparta, therefore, was fully occupied in setting her own house in 
order, since she had to restore her Peloponnesian hegemony, dis- 
credited by her frequent failures and undermined by the discontent 
of her allies. To secure this end, Argos, her old rival, must be 
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overthrown. Argos had now recovered fjtom her defeat in the 
struggle for the Thyreatis half a century before («Vc. 5S0B.C.), ^nd 
would have taken the opportunity, had Sparta been involved in “war 
in Ionia, to renew the fight for the headship of the Peloponnese. 
For her own security as well as from ambiticp, Sparta must crush 
Argos. c 

This task Cleomenes undertook, probably during the Ionic 
revolt (vi. 76 f.). The synchronism between the Argive war and the 
approaching fall of Miletus is implied in the double oracle (vi. 19, 
77), whether genuine or not, and supported by the fact that the 
Argives as late as 481 B. c. can plead as their excuse (vii. 148) for 
neutrality in the Persian war their recent losses ip .the war with 
Cleomenes. Of course the plea may have been unreal, since in 
47^B.C. the Argives promise Mardonius to prevent the Spartans 
gomg forth against him (ix. 12), though they utterly fail to do so, 
but surely its absurdity would have been too glaring if the defeat in 
question had taken place, as Pausanias states (iii. 4. i) at the very 
beginning of Cleomenes’ reign, forty years before {arc, 520 B. C.). 
No doubt there are one or two difficulties in placing the Argive 
war circ. 500-495 B. c. In the third Aeginetan war with Athens 
(i. e. probably in 488-487 (cf. vi. 93 n.) but possibly in 490 B. c.) 
a thousand volunteers came from Argos to help Aegina (vi. 92); 
but since we are expressly told they came without the sanction of 
the state, we may perhaps conclude that they were attracted by the 
hope of pity or plunder, and that the existence of such soldiers of 
fortune is a sign rather of disorder than of restored prosperity in 
Argos. Again, the capture of Tiryns and the attempt to overthrow 
the Spartan hegemony at Tegea (H. ix. 35 n.) circ, 472 B.c. would no 
doubt be more probable fifty years after the defeat by Cleomenes 
than twenty-five, but there is nothing impossible in such a 
recovery^in the course of a single generation. On the whole the 
double oracle, which has been ingeniously conjectured by Bury (cf. 
vi. 19 n.) to be Delphi’s response to an inquiry from Argos whether 
she should accede to a request of Aristagoras and aid Miletus, 
and the excuse proffered by Argos in 481 B.C. seem decisive in 
favour of a later date. If so, no better reason can be found for 
Spartan inaction in 500 B.c. Sparta must leave Ionia to her fate 
that she may secure undisputed supremacy in the Peloponnese. 

The success of Cleomenes imhis Argive campaign was complf^te, 
except that he failed to take the town (vi. 80-2 ; cf. vi. 77, 80 nn.). 
He so utterly broke the power pf Argos that her subjects rose up 
against her and revolutionized the government (vi. 83). Even 
when order had been restored in Argos, .Tiryns and Mycenae 
asserted their independence by joining the Greeks who resisted the 
Persian invasion, though Argos remained neutral. 

Sparta, having now disabled Argos for at least a generation, 
could afford again to indulge in wider ambitions and to re-assert 
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her claim to be champion and leader of the Greek race. Further, 
the tfeconquest of Ionia, the recovery of the coasts of Thrace and 
Macedon by Mardonius, and the appearance in Greece of Persian 
heralds demanding earth and water, at last convinced her that the 
advance of the barbarinn was a serious menace to European Hellas. 
Athens, comprornised by her share in the Ionic revolt and more 
immediately threatened, took the prudent and patriotic course of 
recognizing the leadership of Sparta over all loyal Hellenes (cf. 

vi. 6i. I ; vii. 145. i) by appealing to Sparta against the treachery 
of Aegina to Greece in giving earth and water to Darius (vi. 49). 
No doubt Aegina, as a member of the Peloponnesian league, owed 
allegiance to Sparta (vi. 50, 73, 93), but the recognition by Athens 
of Spartan hegem(iny and of the ^ss^^ntial unity of Hellas are note- 
worthy signs of advance. The Persian invasion tends already to 
unite Greece by bringing together its two leading states. Whether 
Sparta and Athens sealed the compact by a common crime, the 
murder of the Persian heralds (vit. 133. 9), has been doubted (cf. 

vii. 137. 3n,) ; in any case the alliance finds prompt expression in 
the summons of Philippides (vi. 106) and the dispatch of 2,000 
Spartiates to Marathon (vi. 120), and paves the way for yet more 
zealous and active co-operation ten years later. 

Note. — The Argive campaign, as well as the dealings with 
Plataea, are placed by Wells (J. H. S. xxv. 193-6) at the beginning of 
the reign of Cleomenes. He is regarded as a meteor-liKe prince 
whose reign begins with success and ends with gloom. The argu- 
ments for reverting to the older view and dating the Argive war 
with Pausanias arc. 520 B. c. have been briefly considered above, 
nor has any other recent writer adopted this date. E. Meyer and 
others prefer the date given by our texts of Thucydides (519 B. c.) 
for the Athenian alliance with Plataea, arguing that such aftion on 
the part of Athens is far more probable in the days of Hippias than 
after his* expulsion. While an error in a number is likely enough 
in Thucydides’ texts, the reasons urged by Grote (and given in the 
notes on vi. 108) against the date 519 B.c. are not conclusive. In 
this Appendix I owe much to Macan, especially to his Appendix 
VII, and, on the relation of kings and ephors, to Gilbert, G, C. A., 
p. 20 f., and Duhm, Entstehung des Ephorats. 

♦ 

APPENDIX XVIII 

mXrathon 

§ I. Marathon. Fifth- century accounts. H.’s account of 
Marathon is beyond dispute our principal authority. Except the 
picture in the Stoa Poikile, none of the other accounts can be 
shown to be drawn from contemporary tradition. And from the 
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description of the picture by Pausanias (i. 3), careful as it is, little 

historical material can be taken. There were clearly three scenes 
depicted ; on the left the struggle between Greek and Persian is 
still equal, in the centre the barbarians in full flight are thrusting 
one another into the marsh, and on the rright the Greeks are 
slaughtering the barbarians as they strive tO get on board 
Phoenician ships. The picture then, while agreeing in the main 
with H., adds the losses of the Persians in the marsh and other 
details omitted by him (cf. vi. 1140. and but, on the other 
hand, H. cannot have derived from the picture his description of 
the tactics by which the battle was won (cf, vi. ill, 113 and inf-\ 

Yet if H. be our best authority, his account is in many points 
defective and in some positivel/Vnisleading. Compared with his 
descriptions of Thermopylae and Artemisium, of Salamis and of 
Plataea, it is meagre and lacking'' in detail, though the tactics 
employed are more clearly indicated. The slightness of the narra- 
tive shows itself in the omissionrof the numbers engaged on either 
side, an omission emphasized by the record of the numbers of the 
Athenians and Persians slain (ch. iiyn.). It shows itself also in the 
omission of all reference to the monuments on the field of battle, 
described by Pausanias (i. 32), the tombs of the Athenians (cf. 
Thuc. ii. 34. 5) and of the Plataeans and slaves, the trophy of 
white marble (cf. Arist. Eq. 1333, Vesp. 71 1), and the memorial of 
Miltiade^*^.. It is seen in the vagueness of the historian’s topography, 
which makes it unlikely that he ever visited the field of Marathon. 
H. knows, indeed, that ‘ Marathon looks on the sea but he says 
nothing of the * mountains that look on Marathon nothing of the 
water-course (x^ipddpa) dividing the little plain, or of the marshes at 
either end (cf, Paus. i. 32). It is probable that H., like Thucydides 
and Tfieopompus, deliberately rejected a good deal of patriotic 
fiction with which Athenian, and above all Philaid, tradition had 
already overlaid the plain facts, and so found himself unable to 
construct from his materials a detailed history. 

The element of the supernatural is less prominent than might be 
expected in the tale of a great deliverance. Apart from the unim- 
portant dreams of Hippias (vi. 107) and Datis (vi. 118), there are 
but the waking visions which cheered Philippides on his way to 
Sparta (vi. 105), and which blinded Epizelus at Marathon ^ (vi. 1 1 7). 
And H. omits the supernaturalraid given to the Athenians, according 
to the picture in the Stoa Poikile (Paus. i. 15), by Athena, Heracles, 
and Theseus, and by the locai heroes, Marathon and Echetlus. 

There are, however,* in H.'s accoifat of Marathon at least four 
crucial problems (as pointed out by Macan) which must be solved 
or at least faced by any critical student of history. These are 


* Curiously enough in this case a phantom hoplite fights for Persia 
against Athena, 
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(l) the double exaggeration that the Athenians were ' the first to 
chjyge the enemy at speed * (^pn/Lt^) and ‘ the first to endure the sight 
of men dad in Median dress ’ (vi. Ii2n.) ; (2) the anachronism or 
confusion as to the command at Marathon (vi. 109, no and inf^ ; 
(3) the absence of £yiy reference to the Persian cavalry in the 
battle, an omission made the more striking by the fact that their 
presence on board the transports and their disembarkation at 
Eretria have been carefully noted (vi. 95, loi), by the state- 
ment that Marathon was selected as a landing place because it 
was suitable for cavalry (vi. 102 n.), and by the reported surprise 
of the Persians at the absence of cavalry from the \thenian ranks 
(vi. Ii2n.) ; (•4ithe problem of the purpose and time of the shield- 
signal (vi. 1 21, 124 and inf.). • 

§ 2. Marathon. Fourth- century accounts. These difficulties 
in the narrative of H. force ift to inquire whether we can supple- 
ment or correct his account from other sources. Unfortunately 
little help is forthcoming. Attic ijoets sing the spears and shields 
(Aesch. Pers. 240) or the hearts of oak (Arist. Ach. 180 f., 692) that 
won Marathon ; Plato and the Attic orators, beginning with those 
reported by H, (ix. 27) and by Thucydides (i. 73) grossly exaggerate 
the services of their fathers to Hellas, ignoring the help of the 
Plataeans. By their rhodomontade they drove Thucydides (i. 73, 
74) and Theopompus (fr. 167; F, H. G. i. 306) to -depreciate the 
traditional glories of Marathon. Aristotle, however, throws some 
light on the subject, giving us a rational account of tMb relation 
between the Polemarch and generals (Ath. Pol. 22), dating the 
battle in the archonship of Phaenippus (cf. also Marmor Parium, 
48. 1. 62, and Plutarch, Arist. ch. 5), and above all recording 
(Rhetoric iii. 10. 1411 a ; cf. Dem. de Fals. Leg. § 303) that the 
decree which sent the Athenians forth to meet the Persians in the 
field was proposed by Miltiades. The supposed deaths of Datis 
(Ctesias, Pers, 18. 21, p. 69) and of Hippias (Justin ii. 9; Cicero, 
ad Att.* ix. 10. 3) are negatived in the first case by the express 
testimony of H. (vi, 136), in the other by the silence of H. and 
Thucydides (cf. vi. 59). Nor can the account drawn by Cornelius 
Nepos (Milt. 4-6) from Ephorus be regarded as of independent 
value, though historic rationalism has made it comparatively 
plausible and coherent. It ignores the polemarch, and ascribes the 
decision to take the field not to a resolution of the people (cf. suf.) 
but to a decision of the generals, encouraged by the arrival at 
Athens of the Plataeans. In botl^ cases Ephorus would seem to 
have answered the constitutional questions wrongly. We might be 
more inclined to believe in the story of a defensive battle, accepted 
by the Athenians in a position covered by the hills and strengthened 
with a barricade of tree trunks, and forced on by Datis for fear of 
the arrival of the Spartans, were it not for the complete absence 
of any real description of movements in the battle and the direct 
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contradiction involved of some of the clearest points in H., e. g. the 
long delay at Marathon, and the final assumption of the offensive 
by Miltiades. Further, Polybius, no mean judge, while generally 
favourable to Ephorus (xii. 23), expressly says that his accounts 
of battles on land are rendered worthless his lack of military 
experience (Polyb. xii. 25 g).^ « 

§ 3. Marathon. Later writers. The many allusions and criti- 
cisms in Plutarch are unfortunately for the most part written with the 
purpose of magpiifying his hero Aristides (in his life ch. 5) or Calli- 
machus and the tribe Aeantis, Quaest. Conviv. i. 10. 3, Mor. 628 e) 
or of discrediting H. (de Malig. Herod, ch. 26 f.). From the life 
we get the tradition that the tribes Leontis and Antiochis, com- 
manded by Aristides and Themis^ocles, were in^ the centre ; from 
the convivial questions the fact guaranteed by an elegy of Aeschylus 
that the tribe Aeantis, to which Cfillimachus belonged, led the 
right wing in the battle (ch. iii. in.). Thrice does I’lutarch (de 
Malig. 26, Mor. 861 E ; Camillu.'s 19; de Glor. Ath. 7, Mor. 349 f) 
fix a definite day for the battle, Boedromion 6th, but the date seems 
to rest on a confusion between the day of the battle and that of the 
commemorative feast to Artemis (ch. 106 n.). If this date be rejected, 
one criticism of 1 1, breaks down. Plutarch’s (de Malig. 26) censures 
of the account of the shield signal as improbable, and of the defence 
of the Alcmabonids as hollow, are shrewder, and indicate not 
malignity ^ but some incompleteness and inconsequence in the 
historian y but his objection that H., by minimizing the number of 
the slain and the glory of the victory, played into the hands of 
those who belittled the battle as a mere skirmish, shows only how 
little the critic could judge of historic truth and probability. 

Pausanias, in his notes on Marathon, shows all his usual merits. 
His record of memorials set up at Athens (i. 15; cf. sup,) or at 
Delphi fx. II. 5 ; cf. Hicks, *13) is interesting ; still more valuable is 
his account of the monuments on the spot and of the topographical 
features of the field of battle (i. 32; cf. sup.). He also teils us of 
the local cult of the dead as heroes (cf. C.I.A. ii. 471), the local 
tradition of the part played by the rustic hero, Echetlus, in the 
battle, and of the neighing of horses and clashing of arms that 
might still be heard at night on the field of battle. Finally, the late 
Byzantine grammarian, Suidas, traces the origin of the proverb 
[TTTret? to a tradition that,»'as Datis was retreating, the lonians 
in his force signalled from trees to the Athenians that ‘ the horse 
were away whereupon Miltiades attacked and triumphed. Though 
its source is suspect (cf. vi. 134 n.), the«6tory, if true, at once records 
the absence of the Persian cavalry and -supplies a motive for 
Miltiades’ sudden attack. 


1 For justification of this criticism cf, Busolt, ii. 685; iii. 147, 315, 720 f.; 
and Holm, G. iii. 18. 
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§ 4 . The command at Marathon. When a modern writer 
attempts to weave together a consistent account out of materials so 
diverse, so inconsistent, and so incomplete, he is confronted by 
numerous difficulties. Before entering into the problems of strategy 
and tactics, it may be^well first to discuss the question of the com- 
mand at Marathon. It can hardly be doubted that the alleged 
election of the polemarch by lot (vi. 109 6 KvdfjLCj^ * Pi^Brjvamv 

TToXi^xapx^^^v) is an anachronism. The use of the lot is most unlikely 
while the polemarch has still the important functions of leading the 
right wing (vi. i n) and of sitting, perhaps, as president in the council 
of war (ch. 109). Further, its introduction is definitely placed three 
years later (48,2 B. c.) in the Athenaion Politeia (ch. 22). Finally, 
the point emphasized by H. irv that the polemarch soil sat in 
council with the ^generals, while the statement that he held his 
office by lot is a casual obiter fizetum^ introduced perhaps for effect ; 
the fate of Athens hung on the decision of an official appointed by 
the chance of the lot (109 n.). Ti^ account given of the command 
in the field is confused and misleading. We need not doubt H.’s 
view that the supreme cfontrol rested with a board composed of the 
ten strategi and the polemarch, but we cannot accept either his 
express, or his implied, views on the actual command. Explicitly 
(vi. no) the command (npvravrjiTj) is said to circulate among the 
ten generals, each holding it for a day.^ Miltiades holds the corn- 
mand for several days by grace of his colleagues, who cede their 
days to him, and yet, though convinced that the interests^! Athens 
demand instant battle for fear of internal sedition (vi. 109), he will 
not engage till his own day comes round (ch. no). But there is a 
latent tendency to look on Miltiades (as is done by Nepos, Justin, 
&c.) as commander-in-chief throughout, for the phrase twv 6 deVaros 
MiXriddt^s would suggest to the historian’s contemporaries that 
Miltiades was not last and least, but first and foremosf, of the 
generals (cf. vi. 103. i n.) ; and the actual direction of the Athenian 
movements is throughout ascribed to him. On the other hand the 
Athenaion Politeia*(ch. 22) distinctly declares that the arparriyoi at 
Marathon were only colonels of the tribal regiments, while the 
polemarch was still commander of the whole host. This statement 
(even if it be only a conjecture founded on a careful and critical 
consideration of the conflicting materials supplied by H.^ (Macan, 
ii. p. 1 98 f.)) is strongly supported by incidental points in the 
historian’s narrative. The Polemarch leads the right wing (vi. iij; 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. i. 10. 3), tl^ post of honour and of danger 

^ As at Arginusae and Aegospotami if we may believe Diodorus xiii. 

97. io6- 

^ Before the discovery of Aristotle’s treatise this inference had been 
already made by K. Lugebil, Zur Geschichte der Staatsverfassung von Athen, 
1871 (v^®** Snpplementband des Jahrbachs fiir klassische Philologie) and by 
Macan (cf. his Herod, i. 365). 
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naturally taken by the general (vi. iii. i la ; Xen. Hell, ii, iv. 30; 
Lugebil, op* cit*^ pp. 604-24) ; he has at least an equal vote in 
the council of strategi (ch. 109 6ix6^r}<pov roitri crrpaTrjyoltn), and, noth 
from his possession of the casting vote (vL no) and from the lan- 
guage of Miltiades' appeal to him (vL logh would seem to have 
been president of the council^ We can also see why in the popular 
tradition Miltiades ousted the polemarch from his rightful position. 
A grateful people with a true instinct recognized in Miltiades, who 
carried the decree for battle in the field (cf. sup*), the true author 
both of the strategy and of the tactics which won Marathon ; in 
its anxiety to emphasize this truth it insisted that Miltiades must 
have been commander-in-chief.^ 

§ 5 *. Object of the Persian gtnerals. In attempting a recon- 
struction of the campaign it is necessary to consider first the aims 
and objects of the Persian expedition.* Whatever wider views of con- 
quest may be implied in the mission of the heralds to demand earth 
and water (vi. 49), its immediate object seems to have been the 
punishment of the Eretrians and Athenians for their part in the Ionic 
revolt (vi. 94). The reduction of the Ionian cities beyond the Aegean 
was the natural sequel and completion of the pacification of Ionia ; 
and Athens at least might well be regarded as a subject which had 
broken the oath of fealty taken by her envoys (v. 73), Eretria was 
first attacked as the easier prey, that by its fate waverers at Athens 
might be frightened into submission, but Athens was throughout the 
true obje^itive of the Persian leaders. But if Athens was their goal, 
why did they land in a distant corner of Attica twenty-four miles* 
march from the city. ^ The reasons alleged by H. (vi. 102) that it 
was near Eretria and good ground for cavalry are inadequate. 
Nearness to Eretria would not compensate the Persians for remote- 
ness from Athens, and the plain of Athens (not to speak of the 
ThriasiSm plain) is more suitable for the operations of cavalry ; nor is 
it likely that the Persian leaders doubted their power to force a landing 
on the open coast near Phalerum. Modern writers have suggested 
that in leading the Persians to Athens by way of Marathon, Hippias 
was following the example of his father’s return from Eretria (i.62). 
But the circumstances were entirely different. It was good policy 
for the exiled adventurer to land far from Athens and near his 
adherents in the rugged country of Diacria ; he might and did 
gain time to mature his plaics and gather his partisans b«ifore 
moving on Athens. But Hippias could never have expected the 
Athenians to view with supine indifference the landing of a barbarian 
host on their shores. Indeed, the idea that the Persians intended 
to march from Marathon on Athens is decisively negatived by the 

^ Cf, the language used by Themistocles to Eitrybiades, viii. 60. 

^ In this section on the command at Marathon, as in the criticism of H. 
and the other liteiary authorities, 1 owe most to ^Iacan, Appendix X, 
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fact that they made no^ attempt to seize the passes leading from the 
plain of Marathon towards Athens^ though they must have had at 
least a day in which to do so before the Athenians could come up. 

The purpose of the Persian generals therefore clearly was to lure 
the Athenian forces to Marathon. But their object in so doing was 
not simply to fmish She campaign by a single battle in the field. 
They can hardly have expected the Athenians to risk a pitched 
battle against superior numbers on ground favourable to cavalry ; 
and to force on a battle would have been far easier* in the plain near 
Athens, an ideal site for Persian tactics. Finally, had that been their 
object, they would not have waited quietly day after day, watching 
the Athenians in their strong position, but would either have 
attacked at onc^ or, more probably, would have sailed away to find 
another and a better opening. There is, however, one suggestion 
that explains the choice of ^ remote corner of Attica and the long 
delay before the battle ; the object of the Persians was to draw and 
keep the Athenian army as far as possible from Athens, in order 
that in its absence traitors might t>etray the city into their hands. 

§ 6. Existence of tnaitors at Athens. There is quite enough 
evidence Jo show that Athens was at this time honeycombed with 
intrigue, and that a faction within her walls was in communication 
with Hippias. The shield signal is by itself a proof (vi. 121). 
Not only the old adherents of the Pisistratid house, but also the 
Alcmaeonidae were suspected, probably with justice, of treachery. 
H.’s defence, by its manifest weakness, condemns tjjem. The 
Alcmaeonid plea in their own defence, their constant hatred of 
tyranny (cf. Alcibia^es ap. Thuc. vi. 89), is but weakly supported 
by the expulsion of Hippias as of his father before him (vi. 123; 
i. 61), for it ignores the restoration of Pisistratus by Alcmaeonid 
aid (i. 60) and the friendly relations of the great Attic family with 
the tyrant of Sicyon (vi. 126 b) and with the barbarian monarchs of 
Lydia (vi. 125). The submission made {ctre, 508 B. C.) by t'Re envoys 
to Art^phrenes at Sardis (v. 73), the unexplained recall of the Attic 
squadron (498-49)^ B. C.) from Ionia (v. 103 n.), and the punishment 
of Phrynichus (vi. 21 n.) must surely have been the work of a 
Medizing party at Athens. In spite of the refusal of Athens to 
receive back Hippias at the bidding of Artaphrenes (v. 96), the 
Pisistratidae were not without friends in Athens, as is shown by 
the election of the leader of their faction, Hipparchus (Ath. Pol. 22), 
to*the archonship in 496 (Dion. Hal. v. 77, vi. i). May we not 
fairly suppose that just as the aristocratic party of the Plain relied 
on Sparta, so the Alcmaeonids looked to Persia for aid in the strife 
of factions ? The charge <?lF treason would seem to be confirmed by 
the dark allusion in Pindar (Pyth. vii. 18 to 5 axj^vfxai <i) 66 vov dfi€i^ 6 fj.€vov 
KoXa €pya, the victory celebrated was either in 490 B. c. (Boeckh) or 
in 486, Wilamowitz, A. and A. ii. 32 f.) to the sinister reputation 
of the Alcmaeonidae, and by the express statement in Aristotle (Ath. 
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Pol.22)thatMegacles,son of Hippocrates the Alcuiaeonid (ostracized 
487-6 ; cf. Hicks, 14), was regarded like Hif>parchus as implicated 
in schemes of tyranny. Neither Medism nor tyranny had become 
as yet utterly abominable ; many Greek cities remained prosperous 
and happy under the easy yoke of the Great King, and the Athenian 
commons remembered the principate of Pisistjfatus as an age of gold 
(Ath. Pol. 16). Miltiades, the aristocratic leader, h'^d triumphantly 
refuted the charge of tyranny made against him on his return from 
the Chersonese to Athens 493 B. C. (vi. 104), and was now clearly in 
power resting on the support of Sparta. Was it not better from 
an Alcmaeonid point of view to make terms with Hippias and with 
Persia, than to risk an aristocratic reaction backed by Sparta, which 
might well endanger the institutions of Cleisthenes } The political 
situation, the existence of traitors M^\hin the walls expressly attested 
by H. (vi. 109), and the identification of those traitors as the 
Alcmaeonids, confirmed by the historian’s, reluctant admissions (vi. 
124), illuminate the strategy of both the Persian and the Athenian 
generals. 

§ 7. Probable division of the Persian fprees. The scheme of 
the Persian leaders was to keep the Athenian field force at Marathon, 
while traitors within the city, supported by a Persian detachment, 
delivered Athens into the hands of Hippias. As long as the whole 
Persian army remained at Marathon, the Athenians were secure in 
their strong position near Vrana; if the whole army attempted to 
move on ^thens either by sea or land it incurred serious risks. If it 
went by the only open road, that along the coast towards Pallene, it 
exposed its flank and rear to Athenian attack, if •by sea, it exposed its 
rearguard to destruction during the long process of embarkation ; 
and in either case it was open to the Athenians to return to Athens 
by the shorter if rougher mountain-road past Kephisia, and to defer 
the decisive encounter. 

But if^the Persians made use of their numerical superiority, 
perhaps 40,000 against 20,000 (cf. vi. 117 n.), to leave a containing 
force at Marathon and send a detachment to capture Athens, the 
whole position was altered. Miltiades could not afford to divide his 
inferior forces. If he retreated over the hills towards Athens, he would 
be harassed and delayed by the pursuit of the Persians from Mara- 
thon, if he decided to attack the containing force, be must venture out 
into the plain and expose his hoplites to a flank attack. In either 
case the city might be betray6d before he could return thitlfer. 
The reasons which determined Miltiades to run these great risks 
by going to meet the Persians al^Marathon were, however, weighty. 
With the fate of Eretria before his eyes* he dare not stand a siege, 
lest Athens too should be betrayed to the M<!de (vi. 109 ; cf. 100). 
And itVould seem probable that Athens could only call on her allies 
for help if her own forces were prepared to take the field. It is at 
Marathon that the Plataeans join them (vi. 108) and to Marathon 
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that the Spartans marclj (vi. 120), while the Athenian cleruchs from 
Chalcis leave the Eretrians to their fate when they find they will 
not 4 ight outside their walls (vi. lod, loi). Miltiades had therefore 
the strongest motives for facing the Persians at Marathon, but so 
long as the whole Persian army remained there, he need not force 
on battle. The J^ersiiln generals at Marathon might long look in 
vain for the expected signal from traitors at Athens, unwilling 
finally to comniit themselves by open sedition. Meanwhile Miltiades 
did well to wait for the promised Spartan succoui as well as for the 
anticipated separation of the Persian forces. 

The change in the strategy of Miltiades from the defensive to the 
offensive, implied obscurely in H.’s account of the debate in the 
council of Wcir af Marathon (vi. iqg, 1 10), must have been occasioned 
by some more serious motive than the supposed ‘Prytany’ of 
Miltiades (cf. sup.), which explains neither the previous delay nor 
the assumption of the offerfsive. It has been substituted for the true 
motive, the division of the Persian forces. Of that division faint 
vestiges remain in the tradition, p/eserv'ed by Suidas and confirmed 
by H.’s silence, of the absence of the Persian horse from the battle, 
and perhaps in Nepos’ statement that only 100,000 out of 200,000 
Persian footmen fought at Marathon. But the division of the 
Persian forces is exactly the kind of point that national vanity would 
omit or obscure. It is at least the only hypothesis which supplies an 
adequate motive for an Athenian attack. 

§ 8 . The shield signal and the absence of the hor»e. As to 
the shield signal its main purpose is clear. When the conspiracy 
in Athens was ripe, some traitor was to signal the news from Mount 
Pentelicus to the expectant Persians at Marathon. The only 
difficulty is that, according to H.’s express statement, the Persians 
were already on board when the signal was made. It is possible 
that H. has misunderstood his informant. The histoiian, not 
realizing the division of the Persian forces, may have confused 
the embarkation of the Persian detachment for Phalerum before the 
battle, with the embarkation of the survivors after the battle. But it 
is more probable that the plot in the city hung fire, and that the 
Persian generals anticipated the signal from fear that the imminent 
arrival of the Spartans might frustrate their well-laid plans. In any 
case the landing at Marathon, the delay there, the division of the 
Persian forces, and the shield signature all explained by an under- 
stan^ciing between the Persians and traitors at Athens, while the 
division of the Persian forces explains Miltiades’ assumption of the 
offensive. , * 

Lastly, it is clear thaf the move on Athens was to have been made 
by sea. If the Persians had been attacked while filing pa^t the 
Athenian position, how could they have escaped and re-embarked 
with so slight a loss of men ? Above all, how is it that the cavalry 
take no part in the battle ? It is absurd to suppose that the cavalry 
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was re-embarked ‘ because on the march to Athens it would have 
been a useless encumbrance * (Bury), The road to Athens through 
Pallene had been traversed by Pisistratus and his Erctrian hdrsc- 
men and presents no difficulties for cavalry. If any part of the 
Persian force was to go by land it would be the cavalry ; the fact 
that they were re-embarked (Suidas) is the dftrongf.st evidence that 
the move on Athens was to be made by sea. But if it be supposed 
that the cavalry, with the rest of the brigade for Athens, was already 
on board, all is clear. Their absence would give an opportunity for 
an Athenian attack, while at the same time it would make embarka- 
tion easier, and explain the slight loss on either side. The horsemen 
useless at Marathon while the Athenians clung to their position on 
the hills, might be most valuable fpr a dash on Atbens or a battle 
on the Phaleric plain (cf. v. 63). •' 

§ 9. The victory and its effects/ When the dreaded horsemen 
and a part of the infantry were safe Aboard, Miltiades at once 
resolved to attack. Taking pos^near the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, he lengthened his line so as to make it equal to that of the 
Persians, by weakening his centre. He foCnd the Persians ranged 
in battle array parallel to the sea-shore. Their position is indicated 
by the situation of the ‘ Soros \ which would naturally be placed 
where the Athenians had fallen thickest, and by the facts that the 
Athenian centre was driven inland (vi. 113) and that the defeated 
barbarians reach their ships without difficulty. Miltiades first 
routed th^ Persian wings, and then, v^hile they escaped to their ships, 
wheeled inwards to crush the Persian centre. , Few of the Persians 
and Sacae who had victoriously advanced inland can have escaped 
death. The seven ships captured were doubtless some of those wait- 
ing to rescue the fugitives from this second fight, while most of the 
squadron had already put out to sea. The victory was not won without 
a struggle, nor were the Persian losses overwhelming. Hence there 
is no real difficulty in H.’s statement (vi. 1 15, 1 16) that the fleet sailed 
round Sunium,' hoping to reach Athens before the Athenian army. 
The detachment originally destined for that purpose was still un- 
beaten and may well have been willing, even if treachery failed to do 
their work, to put their fortunes to the hazard of battle ; the rest of 
the fleet and army, after picking up the captive Eretrians, would 
naturally follow, in the hope that they might even yet retrieve their 
defeat. But when the Persiaij generals found that the demong^tra- 
tion did not lead to internal sedition at Athens, they recognized that 
another struggle with the victojs of Marathon, who had now hurried 
back to defend their homes, could only lead to further disaster. 

But if the material results of Marathon were small, the moral 
effect*. was tremendous. The Greek hoplite had proved his superio- 

^ Plutarch (Aristides, ch. 5) alleges they were driven thither by wind and 
sea, but admits the Athenians hurried back for fear of them. 
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rjty to the best warriors of the East. But the victory was a political 
as ^ell as a military triumph. Marathon made tyranny and Medism 
henceforth impossible at Athens. The blood of the heroes buried 
there was the seed of Greek liberty. 

Note , — In the latter part of this Appendix I have but repeated or 
summarized thewirguAents put forward by J. A. R. Munro in favour 
of his convincing reconstruction (J, H. S. xix. 185-97), with which 
G. B. Grundy (Great Persian War) is in substantial agreement. 
Busolt, who, like Schilling (Philologus, 1895, pp. 253-73), had 
anticipated some points (Die Lakedaimonier, pp. 355-69), has since 
(ii. 585 f.) been converted by H. Delbriick (Die Perserkriege und die 
Burgunderkriegg, 52-85 ; cf. Geschichteder Kriegskunst, 41-59), and 
follows Nepos ^phorus) in makmg the Persians attack the Athenian 
position on the hilis, while the Athenian charge of eight stades becomes 
a pursuit for that distance, a ^iew unsupported by good evidence. 

appp:ndix xix 

•NUMBERS OF THE ARMIES AND FLEETS 480-479 B.c. 

§ I. The Greek forces. Any attempt at a rational reconstruc- 
tion of the campaigns which culminated at Salamis and Plataea 
must be preceded by a criticism of the estimates or records of the 
numbers on both sides. Clearly those of the Greek forces are the 
more trustworthy ; and of these the number of triremes would be 
more easily ascertaihable than that of hoplites. There are three 
early reckonings of the Greek fleet : 

(a) The muster-roll of ships at Artemisium, 271 triremes and 
9 penteconters (H. viii. 1-2), or, if the reinforcement of 53 Athenian 
ships be added (H. viii. 14), 324 triremes and 9 penteconjers. 

(d) The figure given by Aeschylus for Salamis, 310, including 
a special squadron of 10. Pers. 339"EXX*7a-iz/ /uej/ | 6 nas dpi6p.6i€s 
rpiaKadas deKa | va^v^ dfKas S* rai'Be eKKpiros, 

{c) The muster-roll of Salamis in H. (viii. 43-8), where the items 
amount to 366 triremes (besides 7 penteconters), but the total is 
given as 378 ^ (viii. 48, 82). 

The lists in FI. (summarized in ix, 8l n.) look like official muster- 
rolls, and so have a prhna facie claim to acceptance. The high 
to(^l at Salamis, however, not ofily contradicts Aeschylus, but 
further makes no allowance at all for losses in the hard fighting at 
Artemisium. I would therefore suj^gest that the list of the fleet at 
Artemisium may well be *a genuine muster-roll ; that the figure 
given by Aeschylus for Salamis may be taken, after allowjjig for 
losses and reinforcements, as approximately correct, and that H.'s 

^ This discrepancy may be explained by the mention of an additional 
Aeginetan squadron guarding their own shores (H, viii. 46 n.). 
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total of 380 for Salamis includes all who foi^ht for Greece at any 
time during the campaign, making no allowance for losses in ^the 
previous battles' (Tarn, J. H. S- xxviii. 219-21). 

Turning to the numbers of the Greek army at Plataea, there is 
nothing incredible in the total of hoplites, 38,700, or even in the 
details given of the contingents® (ix. 28). "^In sj^ite of sceptical 
critics, the list may probably be accepted as a real muster-roll of 
troops in the field, but of course the actual number of effectives 
would fall somewhat short of the official estimates, and the 
^ morning strength ’ of the army, even at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. must have been under 35,000 hoplites. H.’s repeated asser- 
tion (ix. 10. I, 28. 2, 29. i) shows that he had ^ome reason to 
believe that a specially large proportion of Helots served in this 
campaign. Yet since there is no record of efihctive service on 
their part as light troops (cf. ix. 60) ,« either their number (40,000 
in all) has been exaggerated or many of them were little more than 
camp followers, at best an army service corps (cf. Macan on ix. 28). 
In all there may have been forty or fifty thousand light-armed on the 
Greek side, but many of them would be ill-trained and inefficient. 

§ 2. The fleet of Xerxes. There can be little doubt that* 
both the army and fleet of Xerxes largely outnumbered the Greek 
forces.® Yet the enormous disproportion alleged by H. can be 
traced in part to a misunderstanding of the data contained in the 
official Persian records, and in part to an extravagant over-estimate 
deliberate^ adopted by the historian (vii. i84n.). Here, again, the 
number given for the fleet is far more credible than that for the 
army. Indeed, the traditional number of the king’s navy (1,000 or 
1,207) has been accepted by the majority of modern critics as 
probable or at least possible (cf. J. H. S. xxviii. 202). It would 
seem, however, that it rests on a single passage in Aeschylus 
referringi»to Salamis (Pers. 342-5) de, Ka\ yup olda, 

I Sjp yye TrXrjOoSy at 6’ vircpKonoi rdxei \ ckhtop dis ^crav enra 
Some writers,^ believing the main body to be exclusive "of the 

« 

^ It has been urged that the number of the Athenian contingent is 
suspiciously high (lieloch, Bevblkeriing, p. 508 f.), and that the fifty-three 
ships mentioned in viii. 14 are not a fresh reinforcement but a detachment 
already counted in the main fleet. But tradition seems strongly in favour 
of the view that the total of the Athenian fleet really amounted, as^H. 
repeatedly affirms (vii. 144; viii. 44, 6 j), to 200 vessels (cf. Thnc. i. 74; 
Dem. de Sym. § 29, de Cor. § 238). 

® They have been vigorously asSailed by Beloch (Bevblkerung, 8, and 
especially Klio, vi. 52 f.) and Dclbriick (*k^riegskunst, i. ii f.), but are 
accepted as at least probable by many recent writers, e. g. Busolt, ii. 728 ; 
Macan,"**!!. 352, Grundy (J. H. S. xxviii. 80 ; Thuc. p. 215 n.), and with more 
hesitation by Munro (J. H. S, xxiv. 152). For a list cf. ix, 81 n. 

® Delbrlick, Perserkriege, 160 f, Kriegskunst, i. 39 f., 69 f., 82, 87. 

* H. vii. 89, 184 } Diodor, xi. 3 ; Isocrates, Paneg. §§ 93, 97, 118. 
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special squadron, make •the total 1,200 or 1,207,^ while others hold ®’ 
thaUthe 207 fast sailers are ’included in the total of 1,000. No 
doubt the numbers given by H. for the various contingents support 
his total, but there is no proof that these come from any official 
list, and in the catalogue of the land forces numbers are conspicuous 
by their absencef It may further be admitted that a grand total of 
1,200 is possible for the complete muster-roll of the king's navy, 
since half that amount (600) seems to be a conventional estimate for 
an important expedition.® 

But there are some grounds for questioning the figure taken 
from Aeschylus. According to H. (vii. 97) theie weie four Persian 
admirals. Of thicse two have definite local squadrons ^ assigned to 
them, Achaemene^ the Egyptianf and Ariabignes the louo-Carian 
(doubtless including the thirty Dorian ships), amounting in each 
case (vii. 89 and 93-4) tp 2ao ships. Again, the only detached 
squadrons mentioned, that sent round Euboea (H. viii. 7) and that 
sent round Salamis (Diod, xi. 17^ cf. xi. 3), consist of 200 ships. 
Surely this points to fouj divisions, each 200 vessels strong, giving 
^ total of 800 (Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 299). Again, if we accept H.’s 
figures, thS Persian armada had lost half its numbers before it 
reached Salamis; of his original total of 1,200, 400 perished on 
the Sepiad strand (vii. 190) and 200 more on the rocks of Euboea 
(viii. 13) ; taking then the losses in battle as balanced by reinforce- 
ments, we should make the Persian fleet at Salamis approximately 
600 strong. This may well be near the truth, since the*advice of 
Achaemenes (vii. 236) implies that the Persian fleet after Arte- 
misium would lose its numerical superiority if 300 ships were 
detached to assail the Peloponnese ; and H. himself (viii. 13) states 
that it had been by divine intervention brought down nearly to the 
level of the Greek. A total of 600 at Salamis would be sufficient to 
explain Persian enveloping tactics and the prevalent in^^ression 
among the Greeks that they were enormously outnumbered, and it is 
borne out by the statement that only 300 were left to muster next 

' The 120 added for European allies is admittedly conjectural (vii. 185), 
and beyond question an over-estimate. 

2 Schol. ad Pers. 342 ; Dem, de Syin. § 29 ; and apparently Ctesias, 
Pars. 23, 26 ; Plato, Laws 699 B. 

® 4p.g. the fleet, believed to be mainl}( Greek, that accompanied Darius 
to Scythia (iv, 87-9), that drawn from Cyprus, Cilicia, Egypt, and 
especially Phoenicia which triumphed at Lade (vi. 6. 9), or that which took 
Dalis to Marathon (vi. 95). * 

• Macan (ii. 153) and Tam Q. H. S. xxviii. 202 f.) both rightly insist on 
the territorial division of the fleet. With less probability Macan would 
reduce the squadrons to three of 400, making the fourth admiral a successor 
to Ariabignes (vii. 97 n.), or a joint commander of the third squadron, 
while Tam, by a conjectural addition of a fifth squadron, and reduction of 
the strength of each to 120, reaches a total of 600. 
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spring at Samos (viii. 130). But a total of ^oo at Salamis is incon* 
sistent with Aeschylus, and even with the original estimate in H., 
since his assumption that half the fleet was lost in storms is most 
improbable (cf. vii. 188 n.; App. XX, §6 (4)). It would, however, 
accord admirably with an original paper strength of 800. 

§ 3. Army of Xerxes. Alleged numbed. Lastly, the amazing 
figures given for the Persian army^ confront us (vii. 184!.). The 
doubling of the numbers for attendants is a pure conjecture (vii. 
186) founded on the analogy of a Greek force, and may be regarded 
as worthless. Similarly, the thirty myriads of European contingents 
(vii. 185) are due to the historian’s own imagination. But the list 
of forty-six nations (cf. vii. 61 n. ; ix. 27. 5) distributed among 
twenty-nine commanders is clearly official. It is, however, a 
catalogue not of any particular army but of all * peoples, nations, 
and languages’ ruled by the great 'king. H. (vii. 21, 56) made, 
as did Aeschylus (Pers. 12. 71), the' characteristically Greek 
assumption that Xerxes brou^t every man he could muster 
against Greece. Again, it is clear that the incredible total given 
(1,800,000) does not come from the official army list, which gave 
no numbers for the various contingents (vii. 60).^^ IV is further 
noticeable that this total is just six times as great as the number 
said to have been left with Mardonius (viii. 113). Now, without 
maintaining the correctness even of this figure (300,000), we may 
perhaps see in it another and a more sober estimate of the host Xerxes 
led against Greece. It is hardly credible that Xerxes, if he were 
taking with him the bulk of his army (Thuc. i. 73) and leaving 
Mardonius only picked troops (viii. 113 ; Aesch. Pers. 804), should 
need to be escorted homewards by Artabazus and 60,000 of those 

^ They may be tabulated thus — 

« Army, Fleet. 

Infantry from Asia . . . 1,700,000 Crews of triremes from Asia 241,400 

Cavalry (with camelry and Marines. • .... I 36,210 

charioteers) .... 100,000 Crews of smaKer vessels . 340,000 

Europeans 300,000 Crews of European triremes 24,000 

2,100,000 541,610 


Total fighting men, 2,641,610; ac(d non-combatants, 3,641,610. Diodorus 
(xi. 3 ; cf. Ctes. Pers. 33) reduces the Asiatic infantry to 800,000, and the 
total number of Europeans (xi. 5) to less than 200,000. 

® The story of the numbering cff the host (vii. 60) by a cumbrous and 
childish method is an obvious folk-tale, which cannot be taken seriously. 
H. may have been led to increase his enormous totals (vii. 186) by the 
early ^stimate of Xerxes* land forces at three millions in the epigram of 
Simonides (H. vii. 228). Figures of this kind, due to popular or poetic 
imagination, are of course worthless. (Cf. the numbers given for the host 
of the great Khan in Marco Polo, bk. i, ch. iii ; Yule, i. 335.) 
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troops (viii. Ii5n.). TBShus we may find in the forces ascribed to 
the Persians at Plataea {300,000) and at Mycale (60,000) a means of 
estimating the whole force at the disposal of Xerxes. 

§ 4. Real meaning and value of the army list. Neverthe- 
less a closer examination of the list as given by H. confirms the 
impression thate it contains an official account ^ of the Persian 
army’s organization, and that H.'s impossible figures are based 
on a misunderstanding of or a miscalculation from the data supplied 
by the list. The decimal system of organization ^ prevails ; there 
are decarchs, hecatontarchs, chiliarchs, myriarchs (cf. Aesch. Pers. 
302, 314, 981, 994), and above them, twenty-nine Persian 
and six general^in chief. But the apxovr^s in H. command noi 

100.000 but 60,090 men. Thais this was the normal strength of 
a Persian army corps seems proved by the fact that the separate 
corps actually mentioned^ thtft of Artabazus (viii. 126) and that of 
Tigranes (ix. 96) are of tms strength. It corresponds also with the 
conventional number for a Persiai^ fleet, 600 ships (iv. 87 ; vi, 9. 95). 
But is H. right in supposing that his twenty-nine Apxoms com- 
pfianded such army corps ? So awkward a number as twenty- 
nine could*hardly be chosen as the basis of any scheme of organiza- 
tion, and a thirtieth commander is ready to our hand in Hydarnes, 
captain of the Immortals, but these numbered only 10,000. Here 
is the origin of H.*s error. The twenty-nine apxopres really like 
Hydarnes were myriarchs, while the corps of 60,000 were com- 
manded by the six generals. Thus we should get a grand total 
of 360,000 men, of wiiom 300,000 would be infantry commanded by 
the thirty apxovres, while each of the six corps would also include 

10.000 horse. This number agrees with those assigned to the 
Persian leaders in 479, Mardonius having 300,000 at Plataea (viii. 

1 13), and Tigranes 60,000 at Mycale fix. 96). It finds further sup- 
port in the story that Cyrus (i. 189) divided his armyainto 360 
divisions to dig as many channels for the river Gyndes. 

We ifiay then assume that 360,000 represents the total strength of 
the Persian field arftiy,and that it was organized on a territorial basis. 
The Anatolian races, according to H., supplied the infantry for two 
corps but no cavalry®, the Persians and the nations of the further 
east perhaps three corps of infantry and five divisions of cavalry, 
while one corps of infantry would seem to have been drawn from 
very diverse regions, and accompani^, if we might believe Herodotus, 
by chariots and camelry. So much for the army list. But Xerxes 
cannot possibly have taken his whqje field army to Greece. There 

* Here I follow with confid«ice Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 396!.) and Macan, 

ii. I58f. 

* A decimal system prevailed also among the Tartars from the^ays of 
Gengis Khan (Marco Polo, bk, i, ch. liv; ii, ch. vii ; Yule, i. 261 , 350) 
and passed to the Turks. 

® Cf. Macan, ii. 164 f 
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are some indications that he took only three complete army corps. 
The army marches in three divisions, and though six generals,are 
named they are coupled together as though two were in joint com- 
mand of each column (vii. 121). Only three separate commands 
emerge clearly, those of Mardonius, of Artat^azus, and of Tigranes. 
There are only three hipparchs (vii. 88), Masistius*>being obviously 
the successor of Pharnuches. Thus 180,000 may be taken as the 
irreducible minimum of the Persian force, apart from European 
contingents. It would, however, seem probable that picked troops 
from the other army corps accompanied the king, and produced 
the impression that he was followed by every tribe in his empire. 
Nevertheless, the total must have fallen short of the ^00,000 assigned 
to Mardonius at Plataea (viii. ii3f ix. 32). 

§ 5. The army of Mardonius. It is not easy to determine 
what portion of this force remain€?d to fight under Mardonius 
Clearly he would retain his own corps, 60,000 strong. This would 
seem to have been composed (^-f. viii. 113 ; ix. 31) of Immortals, 
other Persians, Medes, Indians and Bactrians with Sacae, each con- 
tingent consisting of a myriad of infantry, the sixth myriad consisting 
of cavalry. The picked men from other nations (viii. 1I3 ; ix. 32) 
may have only filled gaps in the ranks, though the corps of Egyp- 
tian marines (ix. 32) seems to be a separate unit. The European 
allies reckoned by Herodotus (ix. 32) at 50,000 may safely be 
reduced in 479 as in 480 b. c. to half that amount. In support 
there wa^* Artabazus with 40,000 men (ix. 66, 70), that is, with 
so much of bis army corps of 60,000 (viii. 126) as remained avail- 
able for active service ; but we cannot say when, if ever, he reached 
the field of active operations in Boeotia, Thus Mardonius may 
well have had 1 50,000 men nominally under his command, but not 
more than 100,000 concentrated at Plataea. Tradition, which 
repeated'Iy insists on the disproportion between the forces of 
Xerxes and of his opponents, gives a less certain sound as to 
Mardonius. The discouragement in the Persian camp (ix. 16, 42), 
the alternative plan of campaign (ix. 2, 41), al!?bve all the whole 
story of the complicated manoeuvres which preceded the battle of 
Plataea, seem to show that the disproportion between the two 
forces was not very great. Marathon had proved that the Greek 
hoplite was more than a match for the most warlike nations in 
Asia, but a large part of Pausanias’ force was composed of light 
troops inferior to Mardonius* warriors. Hence it seems likely that 
the total number of men engaged on each side was more nearly 
equal than has been commonly supposed. 

Not ^, — In dealing with the Persian numbers I have followed 
Munrd (J. H. S. xxii. 294f. ; xxiv. 144 f.). Macan (ii. i5of., 351) 
has arrived at similar conclusions as to Persian armies. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 480 B.c. 

§ I. Persian <)lan hf campaign. There is at least clearness 
and consistency in the Persian plans for the campaign which 
ended with the battle of Salamis. The elaborate care taken in 
bridge building, in making roads and canals, in scoring provisions, 
above all the steady advance of huge forces without any sign of 
failure in supplies, shows careful organization rmd competent lead- 
ing. But the Persians suffered from too rigid adherence to the 
leading idea of tffeir plan of campaign, the close and direct co-opera- 
tion of their lanfl and sea forces.^ Possibly considerations of 
supply induced the Persian leaders to keep the fleet in close touch 
with the army ; yet since Xerxes advanced from Therma to Ther- 
mopylae unsupported by his fleet, Jje plainly could dispense with its 
aid for a time. Perhaps the Persians dared not trust the fidelity of 
their naval allies, or at Ifeast of the Greeks among them, out of sight 
df the land forces. Whatever was the cause, the Persian fleet 
remained tied to the Persian army. It was, indeed, allowed to 
make a turning movement round Euboea (viii. 7, 14) and may have 
been used in the same way at Salamis (App. XXL 4 f.), but no really 
independent action (e.g. a division against the Peloponnese, vii. 
235 • 7) was sanctioned by the Persian generals. • 

I 2. Possible line^ of defence. The Greek plans for defence 
were conditioned by the character of the Persian strategy. It was 
necessary to find a position where inferior forces might hope to 
check a double attack by land and sea. Four such lines of defence 
were open, three were at one time or another actually held by the 
Greek forces. The last line of defence, guarding the Aerbpolis of 
Hellas, the Peloponnese, was the Isthmus of Corinth, a position 
admirably defensible by land. Further arguments in its favour 
were the great dangers involved in the dispatch of any large land 
force far from the Peloponnese. The Helots were a constant 
danger, Argos was obviously disloyal (cf. vii. 148-52; viii. 73; 
ix. 12), Elis and Mantinea not wholly trustworthy (ix. lo n,). 
Again it was necessary to garrison the Peloponnese strongly so 
long^ as the Persians held command of the sea, for fear that 
a detached squadron might land troops south of the Isthmus, 
Yet no responsible leader can ha,ve contemplated abandoning 
all Northern Greece to th§ enemy without a struggle. To do 
so would have been to. sacrifice Athens, and to risk the loss of her 
fleet, without which all resistance by sea must collapse. ◄Even 
if Athens proved loyal to the last, the Greeks might be forced 

' This co-operation is seen also in the campaign of Darius in Thrace 
(iv. 89 f.) and of Mardonius in Thrace and Maccdon (vi. 43-5). 
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to face the superior Persian navy in the open waters of the Saronic 
gulf. The second possible line, that of Cithaeron, can hardly have 
been seriously contemplated in 480, except by despairing and short- 
sighted Athenians (viii. 40). It could not be held except by a large 
force, and even then might be turned by an enemy moving by 
Oropus and Decelea. Above all, it separated ®rmy and fleet, 
whether the latter took its post in the Euripus or at Salamis, and 
thus failed in the first and most essential point requisite for 
a successful defence. 

§ 3. Greek plan of campaign. But if for these and other 
reasons the defence must be pushed further north, it followed that 
the land force must be content to play a subordinate part, merely 
checking the advance of Xerxes, 'vihile the Greeks struck hard with 
their stronger arm the navy. F urther, the battle must if possible be 
fought in a narrow sound, where tRe enemy could not use their 
superior numbers and greater manoeuvring power. In the straits of 
Euboea the Greek admirals might hope to defeat the enemy, as the 
Romans the Carthaginians, by ramming prow to prow with their 
stouter vessels (viii. 60 n.), and by boarding with better-armed troops. 
The difficulty was to induce the enemy to attack them theie instead 
of ignoring them and sailing past. Now a Greek fleet posted 
at Artemisium guarded the whole stretch of coast from Tempe 
to Marathon (Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 304). To land a large force on 
the rocky coast of Magnesia was impracticable, while to disembark 
in Euboea was useless, if the narrows by Chalcis were guarded so 
that the invaders could not cross to Boeotia. t If, therefore, Xerxes* 
army could be checked either at Tempe or Thermopylae, his 
admirals must fight the Greek fleet at Artemisium before they 
could turn the position of the force defending the pass. They 
could not take their whole fleet outside Euboea to the Saronic 
gulf, sirfte it was essential to their plans that army and fleet should 
reach the Peloponnese together. 

The question whether Tempe or Thermopylae should *be held 
turned on the loyalty of Thessaly. Both Xertces and the Greek 
leaders seem erroneously to have reckoned on the whole-hearted 
support of the Thessalians. Xerxes believed that the promises of 
the Aleuadae held good for the whole nation (vii. 6, 130, 172), the 
Greeks seem to have made the same mistake about the summons 
received apparently in the easly spring of 480 B. C. (vii. I72)<, In 
any case such a call to defend the frontiers of Greece could not be 
left unanswered. A force of j 0,000 hoplites was taken by ship to 
Halus, and marched thence to Tempe ; the fleet remained in the 
Pagasaean gulf, but doubtless, had all gone well, it would have 
tak^A post at Artemisium. We may accept as probable H.'s sug- 
gestion that the reason for the evacuation of Thessaly was the 
discovery that there were other passes from Macedon by which 
Tempe could be turned (vii. 173. 4), If, on the contrary (J.H.S. 
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xxii. 305), the Greek Jeaders had any previous knowledge of the 
passes of Petra and Volustana (vii. 128 n., I73n.) they must have 
expected that Thessalian levies would defend them. In either case, 
when only cavalry appeared to support them (vii. 173. 2) they 
realized the disaffection of the lower orders in Thessaly and the 
hopelessness oAholdftig the passes without their co-operation. 

The fiasco at Tempe seems for the time to have discouraged the 
Greeks utterly. The forces sent retired not to Thermopylae but to 
the Isthmus (vii. 173). To this time we must assign the menacing 
oracles given to the Athenians,^ which held out no hope of a suc- 
cessful resistance northward of Salamis, that is close to the last 
possible line of^efence (vii. 140, 141 n.). 

§ 4. The interdependence Artemisinm and Thermopylae. 
The resolution t8 return to Artemisium and to hold Thermopylae 
was taken only after some debate and difference of opinion (vii. 175). 
Yet surely this line of defence must have been contemplated earlier 
at least as a possible alternative icf. vii. 177). No doubt Thermo- 
pylae like Tempe could be turned, but nowhere else could a small 
body of troops withstand the great barbarian host with equal hope 
•of success*, nowhere was there a better field for the naval tactics of 
Themistocles, nowhere could fleet and army co-operate more 
closely and effectively. That the role of the land force is defensive 
and subordinate is indicated by the small number of men who 
fought under Leonidas (cf. vii. 202 n.), compared with the full 
muster of ships at Artemisium (viii. i) ; its sole object %as to hold 
the pass long enough to enable the fleet to cripple Xerxes’ navy. 
But the two positions are absolutely interdependent. If Thermo- 
pylae alone were held, its defenders might have been assailed 
with showers of missiles from the hostile fleet (cf. Paus. x. 21), 
or absolutely cut off by the landing of a hostile force in their 
rear. And, on the other hand, it was useless to hold Aftemisium 
unless the land route were blocked at Thermopylae, since the 
king’s ‘fleet might in that case evade the Greeks by sailing out- 
side Pluboea, and-then quietly rejoin the army when it had reached 
the coast of the Saronic gulf. 

Herodotus does not bring out the interdependence of the two 
positions, and indeed ignores it in some parts of his narra- 
tive ; in his work the story of Thermopylae is finished off before 
th%t of Artemisium begins ; the Greek navy too beats a hasty 
retreat (vii. 183) and twice contemplates flight (viii. 4. 9) without 
a thought that thereby they injperil the heroic defenders of 
Thermopylae. Nevertheless in the narrative this interdependence 
is implicitly indicated by many signs. H. is conscious of the 

' Delphi evidently did not wish to bring itself into disfavonr with the 
Persian by encouraging a defence of Artemisium and Thermopylae (Munro, 
J. H. S. xxil. 306). 
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parallel advance of the Persian army and ifleet and of the reso- 
lution of the Greeks to occupy a line of defence where army and 
fleet can co-operate (vii. 175 f.). Further, the arrangements made 
for communication between Thermopylae and Artemisium (viii. 
21) and the synchronism of the three days’ fighting on land and 
sea (viii. 15) suggest the conclusion enforcdH by«the immediate 
retreat of the fleet after the fall of Thermopylae, that the two 
positions were absolutely interdependent. 

§ 5. Correction of the parallel diaries of the Persian fleet and 
army. This interdependence, and the synchronism of the three 
attacks on Thermopylae with the three sea-fights at Artemisium (viii. 
15), make it 'certain that H.’s parallel diaries of the gersian fleet and 
army must be corrected. 'The discrepancy of two days may be 
removed by inserting two days in the log of the fleet, which would 
give the time requisite for the main fleet to refit, and for the 
detached squadron to sail round Euboea (6usolt, ii. 681-2 ; Grundy, 
pp. 342-3). A more attractive suggestion is to subtract two days 
from the journal for the army (Bury, B. S. A. ii. 95 f. ; Munro, 
J. H. S. xxii. 308-11 ; Macan, ii. 272 f.). As, however, it involves a^ 
serious departure from the narrative of H. the nature and the reasons*' 
of this second rearrangement must begiven in detail. The omission of 
these two days reduces the two storms in H. (vii. 188 f. and viii. 12) 
to one, and the general retreat of the Greek fleet to the Euripus (viii. 
183) to the dispatch of a detachment to guard the strait of Chalcis. 
Further, it* implies that the Persian squadron sent round Euboea 
started not from Aphetae (viii. 6) but from the,Sepiad shore. 

It may be most conveniently exhibited in the annexed table. 


Parallel Diary of Events at Thermopylae and Artemisium, 
A. As given by //. 

Day * 

1. Persian army leaves Therma. 
la. 


13. 

1 4. Persian army reaches Malis (vii. 

196-8). 

15. Army remains inactive (vii. 

ao8-io). • 

16. Ditto. * 

17. Di^t.0. 

18. First attack on Thermopylae 

(vii. 210-11). 


Persian fleet sails from Therma to 
Sepiad shoi^ (vii. 179!.). 

First storm. \\Teck of Persian 
fleet (vii. 188-91), 

Storm continues. 

Storm continues. 

Fleet moves to Aphetae when •the 
storm was over (vii. 193) ; 200 
ships sent round Euboea (viii. 6). 

First c sea-fight (viii. 9 f.) ; second 
storm and wreck (viii. 12 f.). 

Arrival of 53 Athenian ships; 
second sea-fight (viii. 14). 

Third sea-fight (viii. 15-17); news 
oi disaster at Thermopylae and 
retreat of Greek fleet (viii. 3 I f.). 
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19. Second attack on TJhennopylae 
(vii. 21a). 

ao.* Catastrophe at Thermopylae 
(vii. 213-33)- 


fB. reconstructed by Bury, 


I. Persian army leaves Therma. 
12. 


14. Arrival of Xerxes in Malis. 

15. Xerxes befor^Thermopylae. • 

16. First attack oif Thermopylae. 

17. Second attack on Thermopylae. 

18. Catastrophe at Thermopylae. • 


200 Persian ships sent round Euboea 
and 53 Awhenian to guard the 
Euripus. 

Storm wrecks both Persian fleets. 

Storm continues. 

Storm continues, 

Persian fleet moves to Aphetae ; 
first sea-fight. 

Return of 53 Athenian ships ; second 
sea-fight. 

Third sea-fight ; news of disaster at 
Thermopylae and retreat of Greek 
fleet. 


Macan (ii. 275) while agreeing in general would make Xerxes 
enter Malis on the 12th day and reach Thermopylae on 13th. 

By the less radical reconstruction of Busolt (ii. 681-2) and 
Grundy (pp. 342-3), the events crowded into the i6th day«f the naval 
diary are spread over three days, viz. : 16. Move to Aphetae. 17. 
Dispatch of squadlon round Euboea. 18. First sea-fight and 
second storm. Thus again the three fights at Artemisium and 
Thermopylae correspond (viii. 15). 

§ 6. Grounds for Bury’s rearrangement. For this rearrange- 
ment of H.’s story there are the following grounds : • 

(1) Chronologically the diary of the fleet does not seem open to 
any objection. As we might expect, Herodotus seems well informed 
as to its movem^ts. On the other hand, the notice of Xerxes* 
march through Thessaly is vague and scanty (vii. 196), and Xerxes* 
four days’ delay at Thermopylae is unintelligible unless the four 
days be that of his arrival and the three days of the storm. 

(2) The repeated report that the Greeks meditated (viii. 4, 9) and 
in one case even effected a retreat^(vii. 182), ignores the plain fact 
that such a retreat would have sacrificed the land force at Thermo- 
pylae. Whatever murmurings there may have been among Pelopon- 
nesian sailors or captains^ Eurybtades and Themistocles cannot 
have thought of deserting Leonidas. Nor is it likely that a fleet, 
panic-stricken at the mere approach of the enemy, should after- 
wards have made so stout a resistance against superior numbers. 
These rumours illustrate a tendency in the tradition to exalt the 
noble failure of Thermopylae above the mean success of Artemisium, 
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No doubt, on the other hand, there is a basis fact behind the state- 
ment (vii. 182) that the Greeks shifted their station from Artemisijjm 
to Chalcis to guard the Euripus.’ Here, however, the crucial point 
is the alleged motive ^ to guard the Euripus * near Chalcis. The 
danger to be met is clearly the dispatch of a Persian squadron 
round Euboea, but the method of meeting it 6‘an hardly have been 
a general retreat. Yet th^ story of a retreat might well have arisen 
(Bury, p. 88 f.) from the fact of the dispatch of a squadron * to guard 
the narrows of the Euripus ' ; and such a squadron may be found ' 
in the fifty- three Athenian vessels (viii. 14) which later drop, as 
it were, from the skies with the joyful tidings that the Persian ships 
sent round Euboea had been wrecked. ^ 

(3) H.’s account of the dispatch cA the 200 Persian ships intended 

to circumnavigate Euboea involves two grave ditficulties. If they 
started from Aphetae in the afternoc^i, they could not that same 
night have reached the ‘ Hollows ’ of Euboea (viii. 7, 14) ^ ; and the 
stratagem of sending them outside Sciathos to avoid observation 
becomes ludicrous, since they were in full view of the Greek fleet 
when they started. Both these objections are avoided if we suppose^ 
(Bury, p. 92 ; Munro, p. 309) that they parted company* With the* 
main fleet four days earlier, while it lay off the Sepiad shore. And 
further, the news that such a squadron had been sent to turn their 
position would account for the dispatch of an Athenian detachment 
to guard the Euripus (cf. sup,), and also for the panic in the Greek 
fleet on thd'first approach of the enemy. Tidings of the capture of 
three look-out ships seems an insufficient cause, for a general flight ; 
but a signal that a squadron had been sent to threaten their retreat 
would naturally alarm the sailors, and lead the admirals to take the 
necessary precautions. Finally, the plan of sending a squadron 
round Euboea must surely have been premeditated, and not a happy 
thought eii^temporized at Aphetae. But if so, this squadron would 
never have put in at Aphetae, but have passed outside Sciathos 
(as indeed Herodotus says) to avoid the observation of the*Greek 
fleet. • 

(4) Bury’s correction of the diary identifies the two storms in H., 
since on his hypothesis the same storm wrecks the main fleet on the 
Sepiad strand, and the squadron sent round Euboea. Now in one 
passage (viii. 66. 2) H. himself seems to recognize but a single 
storm.^ It is suggested that its duplication may well have 
arisen from the variety of H.’s sources, and an undetected dis- 

1 Grundy (p. 324) holds that the ^entire fl^pt ran before the storm round 
Cape Kenaeum, but even if the ships were not beached at Artemisium, 
there safety and shelter close by at Oreus. Hence a general retread 
seems improbable. 

* This objection is met equally well by the insertion of two days in the 
log of the fleet advocated by Grundy and Busolt ; cf. sup. 

® Unless rov xuftwpos means simply * the foul weather \ 
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crepancy in their chronology. In favour of this it , may be urged 
that while the first Storm undoubtedly did real and extensive 
damage to the main Persian fleet, the supposed second storm had 
no appreciable effect upon it (viii. 12). The account of it reads 
like a duplicate, with the exaggerations and graphic touches, taken 
perhaps from sm epioipoem (cf. vii. 188 n.), toned down or omitted. 
On the other hand, the reality of one stonn is proved by the 
destruction of, the squadron which attempted to circumnavigate 
.Euboea. Whether it was totally destroyed by a North-easter in 
the open sea (viii. 13), or as seems more likely, a remnant reached 
the Hollows (viii. 14 n.) on the South-west Coast and there met its 
fate, either through stress of weather or through the attacks of 
the Athenian d«achment (Munjo, pp. 310, 31 1), cannot be deter- 
mined ; in any case the whole squadron perished utterly. 

§ 7. The sea-fights at Ajjtemisium. Of the actual fighting at 
Artemisium little can be laid.^ The capture of Sandoces and fifteen 
ships would seem to be, as H. says, an accidental success in cutting 
off stragglers (vii. 194- 5), but the first two combats at Artemisium 
need rather more explanation (viii. 9-1 1, 14). In each case the 
^Greeks, Respite their inferior numbers, attack the barbarians late in 
the day, and after a partial victory retire at nightfall. On the 
second occasion we are definitely told that the ships attacked were 
Cilician. No doubt sound strategy demanded that the Greeks 
should attack, while the Persians naturally waited to see if the 
turning movement round Euboea, or the victory of their fend forces, 
would compel the Greek to retreat without a battle. But the key 
to these initial successes of the Greeks is to be found in the state- 
ment of Ephorus (Diod. xi. 12) that the Persians when attacked 
were dispersed, as they had come from different anchorages (Grundy, 
p. 334; Tarn, J. H.S, xx\iii. 217), there being in fact no single 
narbour in the neighbourhood large enough to hold the vjiole fleet. 
Clearly the Greeks attempted to crush one squadron before the others 
could come up. On the first occasion the Greeks, according to H., 
took thirty ships §nd retired in good order, when the Persians had 
concentrated their whole fleet ; on the second they almost destroyed 
the Cilician squadron. On both, by attacking late in the afternoon, 
they gave the Persians no time to operate with their combined fleet. 

The third battle was of a different character (viii. i6~i8). The 
Persian leaders, resolved that their squadrons shall no longer be 
defeated in detail, themselves attach at midday. The Greek claimed 
a drawn battle, but admittedly they were roughly handled, and 
contemplated retreat even before they heard of the loss of Thermo- 
pylae. Presumably they were out-manoeuvred and driven back, 
but escaped disaster because the lighter Persian vessels c^e not 


' It does not seem possible to fit Sosylus* story of Heraclides (cf. v, lai n.) 
into H.'s account. 
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ram prow to prow, or their light-armed marines board. This is 
confirmed by the statement that the Egypti^hs, whose marines were 
heavy armed (vii. 89), did best on this day and captured five Greek 
ships (viii. 17). - But the strongest proof is that Thejnistocles was 
convinced that it was absolutely necessary for the Greeks to fight 
the decisive battle in waters where the enemy mu|f come to close 
quarters (Tarn, J. H.S. xxviii. 218). 

§ 8. Thermopylae. The story of Thermopylae raises a number 
of difficult questions. But it is clear that the main object of Leonidas 
in holding the pass was to give the Greek fleet an opportunity of 
striking an effective blow (cf. sup,'). For this purpose a small force 
would suffice, since all that was necessary was to check Xerxes’ march. 
Leonidas may have expected moje support fronr central Greece, 
or even reinforcements from Peloponnese, to enable him to hold 
the passes by which Thermopylae could be turned ; but the pretence 
that his force was but a vanguard, to be followed when the Camean 
and Olympian festivals were over (cf. vii. 203, 206, &c.) by the full 
muster of the Peloponnese, was but dust thrown in the eyes of the 
extra- Peloponnesian allies. Thermopylae itself was strong enough 
to defy a frontal assault. The Persian leaders, whose yit^tacks ok 
the first two days may perhaps have been feints intended to distract 
attention from their real designs, evidently aimed at turning the 
position, first by sending their fleet round Euboea, and then by the 
path Anopaea. But if such were their plans, why did they not at 
once send^a force up the Asopus into Doris, by the good hill road 
afterwards used in their advance into Phocis (viii. 31 n.) and perhaps 
by Artabazus in his final retreat (ix. 66, 89) ? The only satisfactory 
answer is because Trachis was held by the Locrians and blocked 
the gorge of the Asopus (cf. vii. 203 n.). Whether Trachis sur- 
rendered and thus opened the road and the Anopaea path to the 
Persians, ^ or Hydarnes, like Brennus (Paus. x. 22), went behind 
Trachis round the western end of the Trachinian hills through the 
land of Aenianes, and thus reached the Asopus above the gocge and 
the Anopaea path, cannot be determined (cf. vij. 216 n.). In any 
case the Phocians holding the path seem not to have expected an 
attack (vii. 218). When surprised by the enemy, they saved them- 
selves by a hasty retreat, which left Hydarnes free to attack the 
Spartans from behind. 

§ 9. Leonidas’ last stand and its purpose. The most difficult 
problem remains, what was the* purpose of I.eonidas in clinging to 
his position at Thermopylae when it had apparently become un- 
tenable. The official explanation that Leonidas, like Decius Mus, 
sacrificed himself to save his countp^ frSm destruction is obviously 
the product of later reflection embodied in a vattcmiu?n post eventum 
(vii. 22O, 221 n.). Further, it is quite inconsistent with the previous 
account of the expedition (vii. 202-7) \ does it supply any 
reason for Boeotians remaining with him to the bitter end. X<eonidas 
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was in no sense bound to immolate himself and his men at the 
imagined call of honofir, since it was clearly no disgrace for a 
Spattan leader to order a retreat when sound strategy dictated such 
a course, as may be seen from the action of Eurybiades and 
Pausanias. He was no doubt at the head of a forlorn hope, but 
that there was sjome hope is shown by the conduct of the Boeotians 
in standing by him. The Thespians (and probably the Thebans, 
cf. vii. 222 n.) represent a small patriotic minority in a country at 
enmity with Athens and ready at the first opportunity to join in the 
expected triumph of the Mede. They rightly felt that if Thermo- 
pylae were lost, there was no refuge for them in their own land. 
If the worst came to the worst it might be better to fall into the 
hands of the baFbarian rather tfcan trust to the tender mercies of 
their own countrymen. At any rate they were in the mood to risk 
all on the slender chance of holding the pass longer, and there was 
still one chance left. The Peloponnesians who retreated, 2,800 in 
number, according to one account retired under orders (vii. 220 f.). 
Most probably they were dispatched to meet Hydarnes on the 
Anopaea before he couid debouch from the tangled forest of firs 
Just abo\(a«the modern Upper Drakospilia, and thus to prevent him 
from taking Leonidas in rear (Grundy, p. 306 f., vii. 222 n.). It is 
true that Greek tradition is silent on the point, merely recording 
their escape. But if they, like the Phocians, failed in performing 
the duty imposed on them and secured their own retreat. at the 
cost of Leonidas* destruction, there might well be a conspiracy of 
silence to conceal their shame (cf. vii. 221 n.). Leonidas was not, 
on this hypothesis, Sacrificing the lives of his followers to the 
phantom of honour, but taking a great risk for an adequate end. 
Even if he could no longer hope to hold the pass and save central 
Greece from invasion, he could still give the Greek fleet another 
chance of crippling the enemy, and thus might yet ensure^ the final 
triumph of his race. 

His immediate purpose was frustrated by the faults of others, 
but his faithfiilnesi unto death inspired his countrymen on many 
a stricken field. No victory in the Persian war, neither the first- 
fruits at Marathon, nor the life and death struggle at Salamis, nor 
the crowning mercy at Plataea, stands on a level with Thermopylae 
in the pages of H. Nowhere else do we find so devoted a loyalty, 
so ^jjigh a level of heroism. ^ 

In this appendix I owe most to Munro (J. H. S.xxii, pp. 302-18), 
but I have also learned much from fi. Meyer, Bury, Grundy, Macan, 
and Tarn (J. H. S. xxviii. 2^0-19). 
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SALAMIS 

§ I. The councils of war. The account of the battle of Salamis 
given by H. is beset with difficulties at everjt tum.^^ 

There are many suspicious features in the story of debates that 
preceded the battle. Of Xerxes’ council of war it is unlikely that 
H. could know more than vague gossip handed down by Halicar- 
nassian tradition. The six Persian admirals are conspicuous by 
their absence, while Mardonius is unduly prominent. Above all, the 
advice of Artemisia (ch. 68) is a patent vaticinium post eventum em- 
bodying a quotation from Aeschyluf (Pers. 728), and pitched through- 
out in a key inconceivable before Salamis. The» most we can say 
is that there was a council at which various views may have been 
expressed, before the final decision to figlvt was reached : we cannot 
rely on any of the details. 

Nor are we on much firmer grbund in considering the debates of 
the Greek admirals, though here no doubt tradition would be 
copious. r « ^ 

(1) The chronology of the councils is incoherent and erroneous, 
more than one council being confused together, (a) A council is 
sitting at Salamis debating whether to retire to the Isthmus before 
Xerxes reaches Athens (ch. 49) ; it is apparently still engaged in the 
same debase when news of the fall of the Acropolis, which held out 
some time (ch. 52), drives it to decide for immediate flight (ch. 56). 
(d) Next day an irregular mass meeting (ch. 7^) is transformed into 
a council of generals still debating the same point. It is sitting 
when Themistocles slips away to send his message to Xerxes 
(ch. 75), and is still wrangling when Aristides brings the news that 
the GreeJ^ fleet is completely surrounded (ch. 79 f.). 

(2) There would seem to be prejudice against Themistocles in 
deferring to the second council, and ascribing to Mnesiphilus*(ch. 57) 
cogent and obvious arguments which must surely have been used 
in the earlier debate. 

(3) The idea that the Greeks were bent on running away (cf. m/.), 
combined with Attic hatred of Corinth, accounts for the prominence 
of Adimantus (ch. 59, 61, and esp. 94 n.). Tradition preserved the 
fact that the question of retrea^ was debated, and duly emphasized 
the paramount importance of the message of Themistocles ; 
possibly, too, it enshrined more than one famous retort, but in 
general the debates do but ex^ss in ^dramatic form the feelings 
believed by H. to have inspirea the action of the generals, 

§ a^Herodotus and Aeschylus. We have seen that the story 
of the debates in the councils of war is coloured by the prejudices 
of the historian or rather of his authorities ; it is equally clear 
that his conceptions of the strategy are vague or erroneous, while 
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all real account of the tactics is conspicuously absent. The final 
encounter between the ^fleets dissolves away into a collection of 
isolated incidents and disconnected traditions inspired by local 
patriotism and local antipathies; the preliminary discussions are 
even more completely permeated with the thoughts and feelings of 
a later generati<^. Ciearly H., here as elsewhere, relied on the 
gossip of the seamen as reported by tradition, and was ill-informed 
as to the plans ^nd intentions of the leaders. No doubt there are 
precious fragments of truth scattered throughout his narrative, but 
his general view is vitiated by the illusion that ^I’hemistocles was 
telling the truth when in his message to Xerxes he represented 
the Greeks as bent on flight, and by a misconception of the position 
of the two fleets floth before andfduring the battle. 

Fortunately, wefhave in Aeschylus a picture from which many 
of the defects in H. may be ♦corrected. The Persae (produced 
472 B. c. ) was the work di a man who in all probability himself 
fought in the battle (Paus. i. 14.^; Ion in schol. to Pers. 431), 
and was acted before an audience who had themselves seen the 
realities of which the pfey was the counterfeit presentment. We 
nlay thenefore accept Blakesley’s (ii. 402) maxim ‘ that when 
Aeschylus relates any particulars of the action of such a kind as 
must have come under the notice of eyewitnesses, his narrative 
possesses paramount authority*; but we must even in Aeschylus 
make allowance for a patriotic bias which may have led him to 
exalt the heroism of his comrades in battle, and for a^dramatic 
purpose, which may have entailed the omission or foreshortening of 
events. Nevertheless, our critical canon must be that H. may be 
used to supplement Aeschylus but not to contradict him (Munro). 
With regard to the later writers, and in particular to Diodorus, 
there is so much doubt whether they possessed any independent 
evidence of first-rate value that it is more prudent to them 
merely to confirm and elucidate the narrative of our primary 
authorities. 

§ 3. The stratagem of Themistocles. The first question 
which calls for an answer is, ‘ What brought the Persian fleet 
inside the straits of Salamis, into the narrow seas favourable to the 
enemy?' Why did the Persian admirals play their opponents' 
game, instead of sailing across the Saronic gulf to take the defences 
of P^loponnese in rear ? The Greek^eet must needs have followed 
and fought in open water, if, indeed, it held together at all. This 
cardinal error in Persian strategy may be confidently ascribed to 
the message of Themistocl^ (ch. 7? f. ; Thuc. i. 74 ; Aesch. Pers. 
355 Yet all the details of this famous stratagem are more or less 

1 *Av^p ydip*'EK\rjv If 'A6r}vai<uv ffrparov | iraidl | 

€? fjLeXaivTfs vuirr^s if €tcw ] ^'EKXrjvef ol pevoTtv, dXA.^ aiXfxaffiv | vaStv 

ivtv$op6vT^s 6iXKos | Spaafiw Kpvcpaitp fiiorov itcffoxroiaTO, 
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disputed, the time, the purpose, and the exact contents of the 
message being differently reported by AesAylus and H. 

(1) In Aeschylus the message delivered to Xerxes to\^ards 
evening (Pers. 357 f.) seems as though it were the sole cause of the 
Persian movement after nightfall (377 f.) : in H. the messenger 
comes to the admirals (ch. 75) after nightfaM (ch.^o, 76), when the 
decision to fight had been already taken and the movement begun. 

(2) In Aeschylus (Pers. 361 ) the purpose of the stratagem is simply 
to delude the enemy and lead him to give battle in an unfavourable 
position ; in H. (ch. 75, 80) Themistocles deceives his colleagues 
also, so as to compel the Peloponnesians to remain and fight. 

(3) While both poet and historian agree that the message 
declared that the Greeks were b%nt on flight (Pdfs. 355 f. sup,)^ H. 
alone (ch. 75) adds the assurance of Themistbcles that he and 
many others were ready to betray /.heir comrades and co-operate 
with the Mede. 

It is not possible wholly to recdncile the divergent accounts of 
the poet and the historian, but* perhaps a reasonable compromise 
between them may approach the truth. The dramatic purpose of 
Aeschylus may well explain his omission of all previous cnovemenf s 
of the Persian fleet, so as to concentrate our attention on the fatal 
advance at midnight; hence the silence of Aeschylus does not on this 
point rule out of court the evidence of H. On the other hand, it 
seems most improbable that Themistocles can have hoped or intended 
to deceive his brother admirals as well as the great king. Here H. 
has with the greatest simplicity taken Thenrjistocles at his word ; 
that past master in deception told the enemy that the Greeks 
meditated flight, and the noble lie has been treated as undoubted 
truth (Meyer, Forsch. ii. 204 ; Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 323, 324). 

No doubt the Peloponnesians were nervous about the security of 
the Isthpius ; doubtless, as at Artemisium, their seamen murmured 
that they were being sacrificed to the Athenians (ch. 74) ; perhaps 
even the leaders lost heart on hearing that a squadron had been 
sent to cut off their retreat, but they can hardly have ignored the 
obvious advantages of their position in the straits of Salamis, if 
only the Persian could be induced to attack them there. Later 
Athenian prejudice was only too willing to accept as fact the fiction 
that the Peloponnesians, and especially the Corinthians, longed to 
flee, but the whole bearing of ^le seamen next day, as picture^ by 
H., not to speak of Aeschylus, is not that of would-be runaways. 
Lastly, the supplementary clause in the message as given by H. 
may be accepted with confidence. If ^Themistocles had only told 
Xerxes that the Greeks were bent on flight, the king might have 
been well content to let them go, in the hope that they would dis- 
perse to their homes, or he might have pursued and attacked them 
on the high seas. Even if he decided to blockade them in Salamis, 
he need never have ventured inside the straits so long as ho dosed 
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their entrances, Btit the full message must have sounded to the 
King as follows ; the Ireloponnesians are so completely cowed 
that they wish to flee, and we Athenians are so disgusted at being 
deserted that we are willing to Medize ; attack this dispirited and 
divided fleet and you will end the war in a blaze of glory (Munro, 
p. 331 ; Tam, J.Ji.S. itxviii. 223). Enticed by the tempting bait, 
Xerxes rushed headlong into the trap laid for him. Like the 
Czar Alexandei at Austerlitz, he threw away the advantages 
gained by sound and cautious strategy in the vain hope of a brilliant 
victory. 

§ 4. The position of the two fleets according to the ordinary- 
interpretation of H. The next great difficulty is tactical. What 
was the position otthe two fleets omhe morning of the battle, and how 
had they reached those positions? The older view put forward by 
Leake, Topography of Athens,#and the Demi, ii, Appendix (1841), 
dominant from Grote (i8%9) to Rawlinson (3rd ed., 1875), and 
maintained still by Hauvette, Bus^lt (1894-5), Bauer, and Beloch 
(Klio, viii, p. 477), rests on the natural interpretation of H., though 
Goodwin ^ ingeniously £Pttempts to bring H. into harmony with 
A%schylus and Diodorus, Nevertheless H., so far as he has any 
general notion of the positions, would seem to have imagined the 
Greek fleet as ranged along the Salaminian coast, and the Persian 
along the Attic coast opposite it. The Persians move out from 
Phalerum the evening before the battle (ch. 70), and range them- 
selves in order of battle ready for next day. Then, after liie receipt 
of Themistocles* message, at midnight (ch. 76), they moved out the 
western wing, swinging round towards Salamis while those posted 
by Cynosura moved out and held the whole strait as far as Munychia. 
The natural sense of this is surely that the Persian line stretched 
along the Attic coast from the end of Mount Aegaleus to Munychia, 
and that it enveloped the Greeks by swinging round the extremity 
of either wing, so as to hold the narrows by the islands of 
Psyttaleia to the east and of St. George to the west.* 

1 In an article (Journal of Archaeological Institute of America, 1882-3, 
pp. 239 f.) revised and defended in Harvard Studies of Classical Philology 
(1906, pp, 75 f.) he would remove some of the principal obstacles (i) by 
interpreting kvk\ovh€voi irphs r^v ^dKap,Tva (ch. 76. i) of the dispatch of the 
Egyptian squadron, then forming the left-wing, to circumnavigate Salamis ; 
cf. p. 383 ; (2) by showing that the west wing of ch. 85. i need not (and on 
his interpretation of ch. 76, cf. sup,, cannot) be identical with that of ch. 76. 
Indeed he is now inclined to interpret chf 85 of the two wings of the Greek 
fleet in the harbour of SalamS before they put out to sea. He hardly 
seems to realize the many other differences between Aeschylus and H. 

® This is confirmed by the natural interpretation of ch. 85, i. * OJlposite 
the Athenians were arrayed the Phoenicians (for these held the wing towards 
Eleusis and the west) and opposite the Lacedaemonians the lonians. These 
held tlte wing towards the east and Piraeus.* 
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But if this be II/s conception of the battle it is absolutely inad- 
missible^ since it is inconsistent with other features in his own stpr^ 
and irreconcilable with topographical facts and with the description 
given by Aeschylus. The main objections put forward by Goodwin 
and sustained by Grundy, Munro, and others, are: (i) The Persiap 
fleet could not have slipped along the coast past tl^e Greek fleet un- 
perceived by the Greek admirals (ch. 78, 8i ; cf. Plut. Them. 12 ; 
Arist. 8), since the passage between Aegaleusand SaAamis is but 1,500 
yards wide.' (2) It is incredible that the Persians, if drawn up ready 
for battle less than a mile away, should have remained supine while 
the Greeks embarked at their leisure. Surely they would have antici- 
pated the manoeuvre by which Lysander destroyed the Athenians 
at Aegospotami (Xen. Hell. ii. i. #7, 28). (3) Alliiuthorities (Aesch. 
Pers. 441-64 ; Hdt. ch. 76 n., 95 ; Plut. Arist. 9) agree that Xerxes 
landed troops on Psyttaleia because he thought it likely to be a 
central point in the coming sea-fight, 'yet on Leake’s hypothesis 
it is remote from the scene of battle.® (4) Aeschylus (Pers. 395. 8), 
an eyewitness, declares that only after the Greeks had rowed 
forward for some time were they visible to the Persiai\s. The * 
statement would be ludicrous if the two fleets were drswn^^^ bn 
opposite sides of the straits not quite a mile apart. (5) It is also 
difficult to see how, if this were the case, the Greeks avoided being 
outflanked by the superior forces of the enemy, and how the 
Persians, when defeated, escaped outside the straits instead of> 
being driven ashore (Macan, ii. 298). For all these reasons the 
theory of the battle founded by Leake on H. must be given up in 
favour of that of Goodwin,^ which does justice to Aeschylus and to 
the topographical conditions of the problem. 

§ 5. True position of the two fleets. What, then, can we 
gather from Aeschylus, and how far can his account be confirmed, 
explained, and supplemented from those of the later authorities? 
In the first place there can be no doubt, from Xerxes* orc^ers to his 
admirals,* that the Greeks are to be completely hemmed in and 

V 

^ Busolt (ii. 702), adhering to the old view, sees that he must get rid of 
the traditional full moon. But could the Persian fleet, if the night were dark, 
have moved without noise ? 

® Beloch (Klio, viii. 477) would solve this and some other difficulties by 
identifying Psyttaleia not with Lypsokutali but with the island of St. George 
(cf. Strabo 395). His reasoning is attractive rather than cogent, and he 
ignores or evades other points, e. g. Themistocles* message he regards as a 
baseless anecdote. • 

* Goodwin had been anticipated in sonfe points by Blakesley (H. exc. 
on viii. 76) and Loeschke (Ephoms-Studien, Jahrb. Klass. Phil. 1877). He 
is foMfjwed in the main by Grundy, Munro, E. Meyer, and most modem 
clitics, and by Milchofer even in his interpretation of H. 

> * Pers. 36 1 f* 6 $’ cv^ dn iiteovatv, ed fvv*ls B6\ov | eddi 

riv 9§Siv ^$6vov, ) vaaiv npixpMvtt r6v^ vavdpxois \6yov, | 
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every outlet closed against them. It is not necessary to discuss 
the exact meaning of it 366-8, since whether the three * ranks ’ be 
thre% divisions guarding the channels (i) between Attica and 
Psyttal^ia*(2) between Psyttaleia and Salamis, (3) between Salamis 
and the Megarid, while the other ships are a cordon of cruisers 
(Munro, J. H. xxii-t 327), or IL 366-7 be interpreted of the 
main fleet on either side of Psyttaleia, and 368 of the squadron 
sent to circumnavigate Salamis (Goodwin), in any case the orders 
and threats of the King make it clear that every way of retreat is 
to be barred, the passage by Megara no less than those by 
Psyttaleia. Now if it be admitted that the Persian fleet cannot 
have filed past the Greeks unperceived, the only way in which they 
can thus have surrounded the enemy is by sending a squadron 
round Salarnis to dlose the Megara channel. 

This is exactly what Diodor^is (xi. 17, 2 ? Ephorus) says was done 
(cf. Plut, Them. 12 ; Arist.»8). The king sends the 200 Egyptian 
ships (cf. xi. 3. 7 ; H. vii. 89) round the island to block the exit by 
Megara ; in other words he repeats the manoeuvre already attempted 
off Euboea. And there*are certain phrases in H. confirmatory of 
tflis view^ • Though in their present context they have {pace Good- 
win) been adapted to H.^s erroneous conception, in the source from 
which they came, they may well have borne a sense in harmony with 
Aeschylus and Ephorus. In ch. 76 the words kvkXov^cvoi Trpo ? ri)v 
'S,ahafxiva read like a misunderstood reference to the circumnaviga- 
ting squadron, while kot^Ixop Movpvxirjs rrdpra t6v may 

well have meant blocked the whole strait on either side Psyttaleia 
from Cynosura to Piraeus, especially as the next sentences describe 
the occupation of Psyttaleia. Anyhow, even in H., the facts he 
records, ‘ as distinct from his erroneous theory/ i. e. the occupation of 
Psyttaleia, the message of Themistocles, and the fact that the Greeks 
are completely surrounded by the enemy before they detect any 
movement on their part, demand the manoeuvre sketched by 
Aeschylus, and elucidated by Ephorus, viz. the closing of the straits 
of Salamis at both .jnds. 

§ 6. The time and purpose of the Persian movements. The 
precise time and purpose of the Persian movements remain a difficult 
problem. If Aeschylus’ description be regarded as exact in every 
particular, and not as a dramatic summary, we should be obliged 
to Ijplieve that no Persian ship left l^arbour till nightfall, whereas H. 
clearly implies movements in the evening. Probably Aeschylus’ 
words are true of the main Persian fleet, but there are two move- 
ments Which must surely h§ve been®planned and even begun before 


AKTiatv ijhios I alBipos | v^v filv 

ari<pos iv aroixots rptcriv | HkwKovs <pvKdaa^iv koX rrdpovs dKipp6$ovSf ( dfAAat 
nyfcKip vffaov Atavros [ dfs el fjdpov ^vfotad’ "'EAKtjvts kUkSv, | 

vavalv KpvtpoXws bpafffidu ti/pSvrts Tivd, | ndaw aripieBm Hparht i}k vpQii^ifAwov, 
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night. These are the dispatch of the Egyptian squadron round 
Salamis, and the occupation of Psyttaleia. 

Each of these might well form part of a general plan for blockad- 
ing the Greeks (Macan, ii. 306), undertaken by thh Persian 
admirals on their own initiative, before receiving the message of 
Themistocles ; neither can well be put after nig^itfall. To land 
troops on a rocky island in the dark would be a difficult and danger- 
ous operation, while if the Egyptian fleet was to threaten the Greek 
rear at Leros, or even to block their retreat at the bay of Trupikaj 
a start before nightfall was surely necessary. If this movement of 
the Egyptians was reported to the Greeks it would account for the 
fears of the Peloponnesians (ch. 74) ; in any case it was probably from 
these ships that Aristides escapecfc with difficulty“bn his way back 
from Aegina (ch. 79-81; Plut.Them. 12, Ar. 8). If, 'then, the blockade 
of the Greeks was complete during &the night, the dispatch of the 
circumnavigating squadron must be dated to the previous afternoon. 
H. would seem to be right in ascribing some movement to the 
Persians at that time, though he utterly misunderstood the nature 
of the movement. ** 

§ 7.^ The battle. All night long the Persian seamen toited at the 
oar, and in the morning their ships blocked the straits just outside 
Cynosura and Psyttaleia. But the Greeks had made no attempt to 
slip through the blockading squadrons.^ After daybreak the Per- 
sians heard the paean and signal-trumpet of their still invisible 
enemy ring out.® Clearly the Greeks, as they put out from the bay 
of Salamis, were hidden by the promontory of Cynosura, Suddenly 
they emerge from behind it, the right wing leading, in orderly array. 
They must surely have stretched across the strait, either from the 
town of Salamis to the ferry opposite, or from Cynosura to Kerato- 
pyrgos ; perhaps (Grundy, 392-397) they advanced from the former 
position towards the latter. The only definite statement (Diod. xi. 
18) that the Greeks held the strait from Salamis to the Heracleum, 
when combined with those of Ctesias (Pers. 26) and Phanodemus 
(fr. 16, F. H. G. i. 368 ; cf. 90 n. ; Plut. Them. I3)cthat the Heracleum 
lay near the narrowest parts of the strait, points to a position near 
the ferry, just in front of the island of St. George.® But it is clear 

* Pers. 382 f, fcal irdvvvxoi BtdtrXooy uaOicrTacrav | vaaiv dvaieres ir&vra 
vavriKdv Xtdiv. J nal kov fwX ‘EA.A.i/i'wv crrpards j Kpv<paiov eKirXovp 

oida/xp Ka$iarar<), ‘ *' 

® Pers. 386 f, ind y€ /a,4vtoi \€vfe6ww\os ^fxipa | Trdaav K&rtaxt yatav 
evipfyy^s IBdVf \ vpa/Toy plv ^XV fcif^ados *EW-^yojv vapa \ poKirrjbdv ‘^wfy^p.rjcnv 
... I ardXmy^ S’dvTp irdyr inuu* iirifpKtycv, ] dtSvs Kwnrjs ^o$i6iBos 4vvtp.^o\^ 
I iiraicrav in K€\€vp,aroSf j SoSfs vdvm ^ffav 4K<f>av€t5 lB€tv. 

® identification of this Heracleum with the 'HpdtcX.€tov TerpAteeupov 

(Steph. Byz.), and Rhediades’ attempt to localize it near the bay of Keratsini 
(cf. Goodwin, op. cti.) must apparently be given up, Cf, Milchdfer in Paul. 
WUSt V, p. 1911, and Beloch, Klio, viii. 483. • 
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from Aeschylus * that Greeks advanced from that position with 
theii; right wing leading. When they appeared round Cynosurk 
close upon the enemy, the Persians on their side pushed forward 
with a cheer (Pets. 406 f.). Perhaps at this point we may place the 
momentary retreat of the Greeks (ch. 84), devised, perhaps, to draw 
the enemy further intd the straits. Clearly the Pei^iatis had to 
narrow their front (Pers. 412) as they streamed through the 
channels on either side of Ps^j^taleia up the straits. Ihu# we «nay 
account for the disorder into which they fell as soon as the battle 
began (Pers. 413 f.; Diod. xi. 18). Before they could recover frdih 
their confusion the Greeks were upon them, and in spite of a stout 
resistance turnsd ^heir initial disorder into a final rout. 

Of ordered movements in the'^battle we hear little or nothing, 
Aeschylus giving (Pers. 412 f.) only a vivid picture of the and 

H. (86 n.) isolated exploits in rtie general scene of confusion. The 
Greek right wing, headed, no doubt, by the Spartans under Eury- 
biades, the admiral in command (*50 H. viii. 85 n., as against Diod. 
xi. 18), led the way (Per^. 399), encouraged by the support afforded 
b^ the troops holding the shores of Salamis. But it would seem 
that the Pfetsian right wing (the Phoenician squadron) was thrown 
forward even more sharply, since Aeschylus declares that a Phoeni- 
cian vessel was the first rammed by a Greek * (cf. Grundy, 396-7). 
So, too, H. (ch. 84) inclines to believe that Ameinias began the fray, 
where the Athenians on the Greek left faced the Phoenicians (ch. 85). 
Probably the Persian right, close under the eyes of thd^king and 
of the troops on sho’ie, pushed boldly forward, while the left was 
delayed in wheeling round the island of Psyttaleia. Soon after the 
Persian columns had advanced into the straits, the Greeks attacked 
their leading ships. Thus at the point of contact they may well have 
been equal in number to the enemy (Plut. Them. 15), and may have 
seemed to surround their vanguard (Aesch. Pers. 418). Further, 
Themistocles had secured his object, a fight in the narrow seas, 
where' the Persian numbers proved a hindrance rather than a help 
to them,® and wher J the stouter vessels of the Greeks gave them an 
advantage in ramming and their superior arms in boarding. 

§ 8. Behaviour of particular contingents. Apparently both 
Phoenicians and lonians (ch. 85) fought bravely in spite of their mutual 
recriminations (ch. po), but the centre of the Persian fleet has left no 
mark on the traditions of the battle (Tarn, J. H. S. xxviii. 226), 
Perhaps in the advance into the straits it was crowded out, perhaps 
it was deliberately held back as ofoinferior quality, in any case it 

^ Pers. 399 rb he^ibv jxkv trpwrcv K^pas | ie 6 apu^» 

■ Pers. 409 ijpfe 8* | vavs, «diro8/>ai$c( v&vra 

vfibs I Kbpvpfia, 

* Plutarch (Them. 14) adds that the early-morning sea wind common in 
Greek; Watters (Thuc. ii. 84 ; Grundy, p. 398 n.) helped to throw the Persians 
into confusion, as Themistodes.had reckoned. 
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would seem to have formed those rear ranks which, by pressing on 
as the vanguard retreated, added to the geiieral confusion (ch. 89). 
On the Greek side the Aeginetans were most prominent in* the 
battle and gained the prize of valour (ch. 93). Probably *they were 
posted near the Spartans on the Greek right (Diod. xi. 18), and 
after breaking the lonians took the Phoenicians in flank and rear 
as they, too, retired to the open sea (ch. 91, 92). But the full lustre 
of their exploits is naturally obscured in the Attic tradition preserved 
by Aeschylus and H. Second to them, yet only second in the 
deliberate judgement of the combatants, came the Athenians. 

A word must be said of the Corinthians. That they fought well 
is abundantly proved, since all Greece but Athens bore out their 
own tradition to that effect (ch. 5,40.); yet the Spiteful Athenian 
story that they fled to the temple of Athene Scft*ias, and returned 
when all was over, may contain an element of truth. Probably the 
Corinthians were dispatched westward* to block the path of the 
Egyptian squadron sent round Salamis to take the Greeks in rear 
(Grundy, p. 405 ; Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 329). Where they met them 
we cannot tell, as the site of Athena's templfe is unknown (ch. 94 n.) ; 
but since the legend makes them rejoin the main fleet imunediatciy 
after the battle, it is more likely that they met and repulsed the 
enemy in the straits near the new arsenal and the isle of Leros, than 
in the far-off narrows near Megara (Tarn, J. H. S. xxviii. 222). No 
doubt the Egyptians, directly they had news of the failure of the 
main attack, would retreat at once to secure their own safety. 

Lastly, the Persian troops on Psyttaleia were annihilated. This 
exploit of Aristides and the Attic hoplites, who held the shore of 
Salamis, has been celebrated and doubtless exaggerated by Aeschy- 
lus even more than by H. Probably Persian troops had been 
landed there, like the Spartans on Sphacteria, with a view of making 
the blockade of Salamis complete. Possibly, had all gone well, they 
were to cross over to Salamis and complete the destruction of the 
Greeks by a land attack (Macan, ii. 317-18) ; obviously, when the 
Persian ships were driven back, they were a/, the mercy of the 
enemy.' Their destruction may be put late in the day when 
the fleet has been routed (95 n. ; Aesch. Pers. 454 f.). 

§ 9. The significance of the victory. Clearly at first the full 
significance of the victory was not realized. The Greeks prepared 
for a renewal of the sea fight (qh. 96), and Xerxes at least pretepded 
to make preparations for continuing the campaign (ch. 97).® Probably 
the Persian loss in ships was npt overwhelming, though we have no 
trustworthy figures (ch. 97 n.). But thfi moral effect was decisive. 

* This makes Tam's suggestion (J. H. S. xxViii. 225), that they were 
marines landed after the fighting began, unlikely. Cf. also Caspar!, J. H. S, 
xxxi. 108. 

* Minor difficulties, e.g. the mole (viii. 97 n.) and the date (viii. 65 o.), are 

here disregarded. ♦ 
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The best sailors of the East, the Phoenicians, had been beaten, the 
lonians were suspected of disloyalty, the rest of the fleet was of less 
reputation. It seemed hopeless to expect the beaten sailors to renew 
the combut at sea. But if the fleet was to go home, the army, too, 
must retire to its base and magazines in Thessaly, since with the 
fleet would go tjie grain-ships and transports. Naturally, too, there 
would be fears of revolt in the newly conquered cities on the coasts 
of Thrace and*Macedon, not to speak of Ionia. It was also natural 
that the king himself should now resign the command. It might 
still be possible to represent the campaign as successful in its main 
object, the capture of Athens, and marred only by an unfortunate 
incident at sea. In any case the chance of a spectacular success 
was now over, and the long ancb troublesome task of reducing the 
Pcloponnese to Subjection was more suitable for a lieutenant. 
Xerxes himself would be safef at Susa, and more useful at Sardis, 
keeping a firm hold on* disaffected Ionia. How far personal 
cowardice or apprehension for the safety of the Hellespont bridge 
affected his decision, we cannot tell. 

The horrors of his retreat have been much exaggerated in Greek 
vTaditior.*(ch. 115 n.), which, beginning with Aeschylus, treated the 
invasion of Xerxes as a drama in which the haughtiness of man was 
brought low by divine Nemesis. Was not the moral too clear to be 
ignored.^ Never again did a Persian king stand as a conqueror on 
the soil of Greece. The days of Persian aggression were swiftly 
passing away, and giving place to the new era in which.the Greeks 
fought no longer for their own homes and liberties but to rescue 
from slavery their brethren in Asia. 

In this account of Salamis I owe most to Goodwin «/.), 
Grundy, and Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 323-32). 


APPENDIX XXII 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF 479 B.c. 

§ I . The character of the sources. The general character of 
lhe*history shows that it rests in thh main on oral tradition drawn 
principally from Greek sources. We should recognize, however, 
in the peculiar favour shown to Arubazus (viii. 126 ; ix. 41, 66, 89), 
the influence of a family record, which came to Herodotus directly 
or indirectly from the^ satraps of Dascylium fviii. I26n.), and in the 
parallel case of Alexander (viii. 136 f. ; ix. 44) that of aphil-Bfellenic 
Macedonian source. Nevertheless, the main thread in H,*3 
narrative of events at Thebes and in the Persian camp would seem 
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to be the story told him by some Boeotian partisan of Persia ; we 
have the account of the banquet at Thebes directly attributed 
to Thersander of Orchomenus (ix. i6); we may add with confidehce 
the advice of the Thebans (ch. 2), that of TimagenidaS and its 
success (ch. 38 f.), and the siege of Thebes (ch. 86 f.). 

On the Greek side it is clear that the min<ir states except Tcgea 
(ch. 26-8, 59-62, 70) have failed to make their voices heard. 
Their levies are openly taunted with cowardice (ch^ 52, 60) ; they 
perish and are of no account (ch. 60), unworthy even of a tombi* 
(ch. 85). It used, however, to be hela (K. W. Nitzsch, Rhein. Mus. 
xxvii (1872), p. 226 f.) that the final victory at Plataea, and the 
whole campaign of Mycale, was told by H. after an official 
Spartan account. Now, although* particular incidents and stones 
lend some support to this opinion, it seems uftlikely that such 
an account would ascribe to the Athenians almost the whole credit 
at Mycale (ch. 102 f.) and the capture of thfe camp at Plataea (ch. 70). 
Doubtless we should recognize Spartan stories in the narrative 
of their great struggle with the I^ersians (ch. 61-5) and in some of 
the anecdotes appended to the account*' of the battle (ch. 71, 
72, 82), but throughout the Attic element is predominant in 
This is obvious in the emphasis laid on their loyalty in rejecting the 
tempting offers of Mardonius (viii. 143 f . ; ix. 1-6), in spite of 
Sparta’s failure to redeem her promise, and on their bravery in 
volunteering to relieve the hard-pressed Megarians and in the 
ensuing combat (ix. 21 f.). It appears also in two incidents 
probably misreported or misunderstood by ^H., their successful 
assertion of their claim to the post of honour on the left (26 n., 27 f.) 
and their supposed interchange of positions at the request of the 
Spartans (ch. 46 n., 47). To Athenian sources also we may probably 
ascribe the depreciatory account of the retreat of the Greek centre 
(ch. 52, 60) and of its part in the victory (ch. 69), as well as the 
malevolent anecdotes about the Aeginetans (ch. 78-80, 85). More 
obviously Attic are the eulogistic legend of Sophanes (chr. 74-5) 
and the account both of the battle of Mycale (ch. 102-6) and the 
ensuing siege of Sestos (ch. Ii4f.). 

In fine, in considering H.’s story of the war in 479 B. c., we 
must make large allowance for the bias of the Attic informants, on 
whom he too confidently relied. 

§ 2. Political and military* problems of the campaigns. 
Besides the difficulty of discovering and valuing the sources used 
by H., the campaigns of 479^ B. C. are full of problems, partly 
military and partly political. Vet thccpurpose of Mardonius to 
complete the conquest of Greece is clear.. So long, however, 
as th% Greeks held the Isthmus and retained the command of 
the sea, the Peloponnesus was safe. Accordingfly his first plan was 
to regain naval superiority by detaching Athens from the Greek 
confederacy (viii. I36f.). Even when Alexander’s mission' had 
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failed (winter 480-479 B. c) he did not despair, but endeavoured to 
coerce where he coul<f not persuade (ix. i f.). Possibly he also had 
a jJromise from the Argives (ix. 12) that they in concert with other 
Peloponnesian malcontents (ix. ion.) would hinder the Spartans 
. from marching to the Isthmus, and hoped to carry the wall before 
they arrived. ^Whe® these schemes miscarried, he showed sound 
military judgement in retreating to Boeotia, and attempting to 
entice the Greeks to give battle on ground favourable to his cavalry. 
« The political and strategic problems on the Greek side were far 
more complicated. There can be little doubt that the Greek 
leaders recognized the necessity of an offensive campaign to drive 
Mardonius from Northern Greece. But there might well be a 
question whether he should b» attacked directly, or whether the 
land operations •should be confined to the occupation of some 
strong line of defence (e. g. ti^e Isthmus or Mount Cithaeron) and 
the fleet alone be used f«r offensive purposes. If the Greek fleet, 
now supreme in the Aegean, were sent to stir up revolt in Ionia and 
to cut the Persian communication's at the Hellespont and Bosporus, 
Mardonius might be compelled to retire without a blow. Even if 
it were ifasolved that, as in 480 B. c., both fleet and army should 
take part in the work, there was still a doubt whether the primary 
oyect should be the direct defeat of Mardonius, or a vigorous 
offensive on the coast of Asia Minor. Curiously enough it was the 
land power, Sparta, which was eager for maritime warfare, and the 
sea power, Athens, which insisted on an offensive campaign in 
Boeotia. Sparta, fearful of Helot revolt, of Argive hostility, and of 
Arcadian disaffectioh (ix. ion.), might well shrink from an encounter 
with Mardonius, if it could be evaded by a diversion in the Aegean. 
But the Athenians were not disposed again to sacrifice their land 
and city, still less would they I'isk the safety of the refugees on 
Salamis, by sending their whole fleet across the sea. The^^ saw that 
no naval victory, however decisive, would relieve them of the con- 
stant hostility of the Boeotians and other Medizing Greeks, even 
if it entailed th% withdrawal of Mardonius. Further, it would 
diminish the value of the Athenian fleet in the eyes of Sparta, since 
there could be no more question of a Persian attack on Peloponnese. 
It might, indeed, have enabled Sparta to pursue her own ends there, 
while she left Athens to make head against the disloyal powers of 
Northern Greece. Hence Athene demanded the removal of the 
more immediate danger before she undertook distant adventures. 
The result of this division of interests was that the Greeks were 
dilatory and backward iij both Spheres of action. Leotychides 
put out to sea, but Jie had only no ships and dared not venture 
beyond Delos (viii.'i3i f.), while on land the PeloponnesUy;)s were 
content with fortifying the Isthmus, and refused to meet Mardonius 
in the open field (ix. 7 f.). 

If is* templing to conne'et the extravagant honours paid to 
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Themistocles at Sparta (viii, 124) and his <ysappearance from the 
command of the Athenian fleet and army with his advocacy^ of 
a vigorous offensive in the Aegean (viii. 100). His fleetmg popu- 
larity at Sparta, and loss of position at Athens might be due to his 
support of a plan of campaign favoured by the Lacedaemonians but 
distasteful to his own countrymen. Yet siftce wfthin two years 
Themistocles acts in concert with Aristides in hoodwinking the 
Spartans (479-8 B. C. ), while the latter promotes Thenfistocles* policy 
of maritime expansion by the formation of the Delian leagucf 
(478-7 B. c.), it IS more probable that there was an understanding 
between the leaders. Perhaps Themistocles thought Aristides and 
Xanthippus better able to put pressure on Sparta^ perhaps he had 
secured a free hand in 480 B. c. bjf'promising th^ the command 
in 479 B. C, (Macan, ii. 331 f. ; Munro, J. H. S. xxii. 301). 

§ 3. Connexion between PlataefiP and Mycale. In the end 
a compromise was made between the iSval plans of campaign. 
Athenian urgency drew the Pelop#>nnesians first to Attica and then 
over Mount Cithaeron, while the fleet at last j^dvanced from Delos to 
Samos and thence to Mycale (ix. 90). These movements, whethe^ 
simultaneous or successive, mark in each case the definit^^doption 
of the strategic offensive. Though the campaigns of Plataea and 
Mycale run their separate course, since the close and constant 
co-operation of modern warfare was impossible owing to the slow- 
ness of communication, there is a real connexion between them. 
Mardonius, •aware that the advance of the Greek fleet might extort 
his recall from the fears of Xerxes, was naturally eager to take any 
chance that offered of decisive victory, while Pausanias could afford 
to await events on the other side of the Aegean and need only 
accept battle on ground favourable to hoplites. On the other hand, 
so long as Mardonius held Athens and threatened Salamis, the 
Greek fletft hesitated to advance. Very possibly the Athenian con- 
tingent remained behind to protect the refugees, and only joined 
Leotychides just before the advance from Delos to Samos.^ 

§ 4. First stage of the campaign at Plataea. The opening 
stage of the Plataean campaign presents no great difficulty, though 
there is some incompleteness and some unconscious bias in the 

^ Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 147, cf. Macan ii. 336) suggests that the iio 
ships of Leotychides at Aegina (yii. 131) are a purely Peloponnesian 
squadron, the number being reachea by subtracting the 200 Attic triremes 
from Aeschylus' total for Salamis, 310. The 250 assigned by Diodorus 
(xi. 34) to Leotychides at Delos he holds are these iio Peloponnesians, 
together with an Athenian contingent of 140, the strength Diodorus (xi, 12) 
attributes to them at Artemisium. His manipulation of the figures is 
ingenioifl rather than convincing ; but the arrival of an Athenian reinforce- 
ment at Delos would explain the assumption of the offensive. For this the 
invitation of the Samians (ix. 90) is by itself an insufficient motive, ftince 
the similar request of the Chians had been refused (viii. 1 32). 
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narrative of Herodotus. It is, however, unfair to convert the 
general statements thatfMardonius pressed forward to Athens (ch. i) , 
and later retreated by Decelea (ch. 15) into precise declarations that 
he took Ms whole force to Athens, and retired to Boeotia by only 
•one route. The true meaning is that Mardonius made Athens his 
objective and he^d-qu|irters, and that he and his staff with the main 
column fell back by Decelea, Oropus, and Tanagra to a position on 
the Asopus. There Mardonius encamped, securing the passage of 
^hc river by building a fort, which doubtless commanded one of the 
roads from Athens to Thebes, most probably that by Diyos- 
cephalae (ch. 1 5n.). The Greeks thereupon took up a strong position 
on Mount Cithaeron covering the road from Thebes to Athens by 
Eleutherae. Th^ simplest exp^nation is the best, viz. that they 
marched through»the Dryoscephalae pass (\x. 39 n.) and deployed 
into line of battle on the foothills of Mount Cithaeron (ix. 15, 
21 n., 22 ; Grundy, p. 45Si). If so, the Megarians in the left centre 
must have been at the one point assailable by cavalry, on the low 
ground astride of the road to TAebes, as is shown by their com- 
plaint that they alone have borne the whole brunt of the charge 
fch. 2i)»«The Attic origin of H.*s account is clearly indicated by the 
mention of Olympiodorus, and its bias shown by the exaltation of 
Athenian heroism in volunteering to take the post of danger (ix. 21, 
22), since it was the plain duty of the Athenians to succour the 
hard-pressed Megarians, if, as is probable, they were already 
arrayed next them in the line of battle (cf. ix. 28). 'Jhe Persian 
cavalry was sharply taught the lesson that horsemen cannot on 
rough ground break steady infantry, while the Greeks may have 
been led to exaggerate the superiority of hoplites to the light armed 
troops opposed to them. They had secured the command of the 
passes and driven the Persians back to the plain of the Asopus. 

In this situation both sides were admirably posted for defence 
but weak for attack. Secure on Mount Cithaeron, the Greeks, who 
were i^ceiving and expecting (ix. 41, 77) reinforcements from 
Peloponnese, covyed Attica and threatened Boeotia. Mardonius 
now on good cavalry ground, with his from protected by the 
Asopus and an admirable base for .supplies behind him in Thebes, 
naturally refused to repeat the error of a frontal attack on well 
posted infantry. Thus for some days ^ both sides were content to 
reijiain on the defensive ; perhaps each general hoped that the 
other would be foolish enough to attack recklessly. 

§ 5. Second stage in the Plataean campaign. The second 
stage in the campaign begins with*an unsolved riddle, the advance 

^ We have no me^iS of determining the number of days spent by the 
Greeks in positipn oji the slopes of Cithaeron, unless, with W^iodhouse 
(J. H. S. xviii. 58) and Macan (ii. 369, 376, 392), we boldly transfer the 
8-1^ days said to have been spent in the advanced second position on the 
Asopus to the first stage of the operations. 
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of the Greeks to their second position on the Asopus Ridge. H. 
has no conception of the importance of this offensive movement, 
ascribing it to wholly inadequate motives, a good supply of water 
and convenience of camping (ch. 25)* Modern criticsf (Grundy, 
p. 473; Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 158; 'Woodhouse, J. H. S. xviii. 41, 
4S) tend to rush into the other extreme, and attribute to Pausanias 
an elaborate manoeuvre designed to turn tne enemy’s right and 
drive him off his line of communications. Such a ^cheme, which 
would involve crossing the Asopus and fighting in the open plain, 
would surely have been too rash in face of the unchallenged 
superiority of the Persian cavalry. However much Pausanias had 
been encouraged by the repulse of Masistius, he can hardly have 
ignored the difference between the/iefence of a wejl-chosen position 
and an attack on the open plain. The object o£ the advance was 
doubtless to bring on a battle, but most probably the Greek general 
hoped by threatening the Persian ri^ht /o draw the enemy across 
the Asopus. He had found Mardonius too wary to attack him 
again on the bastions of Mounir Cithaeron, but might he not be 
tempted to assault the comparatively low and exposed ridge close 
to the Asopus ? (cf. Macan ii. 379). On this hypothesis Jtjpe Greek 
general has indeed assumed the offensive strategically, but his 
object is still to fight a defensive battle on ground suitable to 
hoplites. 

Mardonius refused to be drawn or driven into battle on the 
ridge. According to H. (ch. 41 n.) he left the Greeks unmolested 
for eight or ten days. No doubt there is evidence in the advice of 
the soothsayers (ch. 36, 37) of the unwillingness of both generals to 
cross the Asopus, and it is clear that Mardonius would secure an 
enormous tactical advantage by fighting on the plain. Hence he 
may have delayed in the hope of drawing Pausanias across the 
river, or to give time for the arrival of Artabazus and his corps.^ 

Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that a Persian general needed 
to be taught by a Boeotian the use of cavalry in cutting the enemy’s 
communications (ch. 39), and that he refrained for eight days from 
sending his horsemen to seize the low ground between the Greeks and 
Mount Cithaeron. Only so long as he was thus unaccountably supine 
could Pausanias maintain himself on the exposed Asopus ridge. 
Further, many of the stories with which H. fills this eight days’ 
interval, the dispute between Athens and Tegea (ch. 26 n., 27), 
the marching and counterm arclfing of the Spartans and Athenians 
(ch. 46 n., 47), the Persian council (ch, 41 f.), and the challenge of 
Mardonius (ch. 47), are justly «open to suspicion. In fact if the 
Greeks really held their second position^^for ten to twelve days, we 

ArtSbazus, though he is said to have joined Mardhnius in Thessaly 
(viii. 129), does not appear again in the story till his final conference with 
Mardonius (ix. 41 f.). 
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know little or nothing of their doings or motives,’ while Mardonius* 
long inaction remains ‘unexplained. It is easier to believe that • 
through some error in H.*s diary two or three days have been 
converted»into ten or twelve (ch. 41 n.). 

Whether, however, the Greeks held the Asopus ridge for few or 
many days, it is clear t jjiat in the end the Persian archers and cavalry 
made the position untenable. By cutting the communications they 
prevented the arrival of supplies and reinforcements (ch. 39, 50), 
they swept through the trough in the hills round th^ Greek rear, and 
fliey drove them from Gargaphia and the other sources of their 
water-supply (ch. 49). Retreat was inevitable, and as the Greeks 
had to cross a mile or more of level ground before they reached 
the shelter of M-sunt Cithaeroi^ the movement must be made by 
nifht to escape tbe attacks of the Persian horse. 

^ 6. The Greek retreat. This retreat, which led immediately 
to the final battle, forms tjie third and last stage of the operations. 
Confused and uncertain as are many of the details in the traditional 
account, there can be little doubt df its purpose and objective. The 
Greek army was clearly aintended to ensconce itself on the foothills 
of MountJ^ithaeron between Plataea and Hysiae, but some blunder 
in the execution of a complicated manoeuvre resulted in the isolation 
of the three divisions at dawn next day. In H. the failure is 
ascribed to the precipitate flight of the centre (ch. 52), and to the 
delay in the retreat of Pausanias caused by the obstinate insub- 
ordination of Amompharetus (ch. 53 n., 55, 57) ; but it \^uld seem 
that the historian’s eyes have been blinded by the prejudices of his 
Attic informants and* his own ignorance of war. He believes that 
the whole Greek army was to withdraw to the ‘Island’. But so 
large a force could not be cooped up in a position only ‘ three stades 
wide ’ (ch.5 1), or even in the somewhat larger area rightly identified by 
Grundy (p. 480 f.) with the ‘ Island ’ of H. (51 n.). Further, it would 
seem that the centre, now become the left wing, was always in- 
tended to take its station, where it actually did, in front of Plataea 
(52 n.). A mob oyugitives would surely have fled to the one pass 
left open (Grundy, p. 490), but this division not only halted and 
piled arms regularly in its new position, but was ready next morning 
on receiving tidings of the fighting (or perhaps orders from Pausanias, 
ch. 69 n.^) to march in two brigades to the aid of the Spartans and 
Athenians. Indeed Plutarch (de Malig. 42, p. 872 f) declares 
that* H. stood alone in regarding their absence from the field of 
battle as a proof that they were traitors. Again Pausanias himself 
seems to have nearly reachgd his appointed station. Unfortunately 
we cannot locate with certainty the Moloeis or the temple of 
Demeter (ch. 57 n.), While the ‘ Argiopian land’ is wholly unlyiown. 

^ Grundy’s hypothesis (p. 479 n.) of a threefold development of this 
second position rests on very slight foundations. 
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But it is significant that H. gives the distance from Gargaphia to 
the Island as ten stades (ch. 51), and the distance the Spartans re- 
treated as also ten stades (ch. 57).^ Pausanias neither reached "nor 
probably ever intended to reach the Island, but presurftably was 
well on his way to a position in line with it to the right, in front of 
Grundy’s second pass (ch. 59 n.), since one great obj|sct of the retreat 
was to secure the passes (ch. 51 ). In the morning the Spartans and 
Tegeans awaited attack in perfect order, though they had become 
separated from the other divisions of the Greek army. t 

The greatest difficulty is the position and conduct of the Athenians. 
Clearly by failing to reach their appointed station, ‘the Island’, 
they were largely responsible for the gap in the Greek line. But 
there may well have been a better^Teason for thefr failure than dis- 
trust of the Spartans (ch. 54 n.). The manoeuvre "ordered was com- 
plicated if, as seems probable, the contingents in the Greek centre 
w^ere first to retire south-west on Plataesf to form the new left wing, 
and afterwards the Athenians were to move south-east across their 
track to the Island in the centre of the new line.® How easily in 
a night march might an unexpected obstacle delay the first move- 
ment, and thus render the second impossible. We cannofWdefinitely 
apportion the blame to the different Greek army corps, but on their 
own admission the Athenians were late in starting, and at dawn 
next day were still on the open plain, not in position on the Island. 

§ 7. The battle of Plataea, When day dawned the Greek 
army hadtiplit up into three separate corps, which were apparently 
in full retreat. Mardonius naturally thought he had the opportunity 
of striking a decisive blow, and that he (cf.st^p,) need no longer run 
the risks involved in waiting for his cavalry to compel the Greeks to 
withdraw. But though the symmetry of the Greek order was gone, 
the position w'as by no means desperate. The Spartans and Tegeans 
steadily /3ore the brunt of the main attack ; the Athenians, though 
caught on the plain, fought bravely with the Greek allies of the 
Persian, while the other contingents hastened to the support of 
the corps actually engaged. And on the Persian side the left wing 
alone under Mardonius pressed the attack with its whole heart. 
Of the Medizing Greeks on the right only the Boeotians made any 
serious effort to turn the fortunes of the day. Artabazus, presumably 
in the centre, failed miserably to support Mardonius, and apparently 
beat a retreat with his corps iptact. In fact the fate of the b/ittle 
hung on the encounter between the protagonists on either side, the 

* 

^ All MSS. and all editors before Hiide read dina, rtaaepa, is an 
emendation by Pingel. • 

* Tkis may be inferred from the actual position 01 the^ centre (ch. 52) and 
from the declared intention to retreat to the Island (ch. 5S), but the absence 
of any direct statement that the Athenians were to be moved from the left 
wing is remarkable. Possibly it is dne to the bias of H.’s Attic ‘soufte. 
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Spartans and the Persians. In this combat Pausanias showed high 
qualities as a commander. He kept his men well in hand while 
the Persians stormed rashly up the slope against him, showering 
darts and 'Arrows upon the Spartan ranks (ch, 64 n.). Only when 
the enemy’s infantry was irretrievably committed to a battle at 
dose quarters, dad thcriSpartan hoplites charge, crash through the 
shield-wall, and engage the Persians in stubborn if unequal combat. 
Mardonius, after vainly striving to rally his broken ranks, fell 
fighting ; with him disappeared the Persians* la; t faint hope of 
victory. Though still covered by their cavalry, the barbarians fled 
in hopeless disorder to their fortified camp, to make a last stand 
within its walls. Meanwhile the Athenians had driven off the 
Boeotians, a task '^hich may welPhave been rendered easier by the 
diversion of the THeban cavalry. Probably the rout of the men of 
Megara and Phlius took place while they were hurrying to the help 
of the Athenians in their St/uggle with the Boeotians, and thus con- 
tributed to the eventual victory of Jhe Athenians. The last act of 
all was the junction of the Greek forces in the attack on the Persian 
• fort, the storming of its \vall, and the indiscriminate massacre of 
tlft barbai^ns who had taken refuge there. 

It is clear that Plataea is in the main a soldier’s battle. The 
plans of the Greek leaders seem to have been well laid, but, like 
many another elaborate scheme of operations, they had been 
marred by faults in their e.xecution. Nevertheless, the retreat by 
its very faults secured its main object, since it drew Mardonius 
across the Asopus to fight at close quarters on ground favourable 
to infantry. Under tftese conditions the courage and steadiness of 
the hoplite plucked victory out of strategic failure. The highest 
meed of praise (and, if we might believe Diodorus (xi. 33), the 
actual aristeia) was given of right to Pausanias and his Spartans, 
but whatever may have been the errors of the Greek left ar*d centre 
during the night march, on the actual day of battle all did their 
best. The smaller contingents, slight as was their share in the 
victory, at least hiarried to join their more successful comrades, 
while the Athenians by sheer hard fighting drove back the Medizing 
Greeks opposed to them. The crowning victory of the Persian 
war was no heaven-sent miracle, but the natural result of better 
arms, better discipline, and better tactics. 

§ Mycale. The story of Mycs^le given in H. evades detailed 
criticism by its slightness. As has been already suggested, the 
squadron of no ships gathered at Angina may have been doubled 
when Leoty chides sailed toJSamos and Mycale. Such a reinforce- 
ment would explain his assumption of the offensive and the aban- 
donment by the^ Pefsians of all resistance at sea. Further, the 
marines from no ships would have numbered at most some 3,300 
men, a force surely inadequate for the storming of the Persian 
camp.* Ft is true that H. may well be mistaken in assigning 
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a whole Persian army corps ( 60^000 men) to its defence, and may 
also have undervalued the aid given to the Greeks by their Ionian 
kinsmen (Diod. xi. 36; ch. 103 m); still it would seem more probable 
that the Greek marines at Mycale were some 6,ocp ^rong, and 
that the total of their ships should be raised proportionally, 
assurance of victory given by the supernatmral * ^mour ' and the 
herald’s staff would seem to be a genuine tradition, however we 
explain it (ch. 100 n.). Nor do the other details of the action on 
which suspicion has been thrown really discredit the story of tjje 
fighting. The separation of the two wings, the shield-wall and its 
breach, the last struggle in the fortified camp, and its close on the 
arrival of the other wing of the Greek force, have been regarded as 
vain repetitions of incidents properly belonging to Plataea. But 
these events being for the most part natural consequences of the 
Persian methods of fighting and of^fortifi cation must of necessity 
recur. And there are important difierences. At Mycale the 
Greeks were throughout the attacking party, hence the station on 
the level, which at Plataea wai a hindrance, was at Mycale a dis- 
tinct advantage to the Athenians ; at My(Jale also the left wing in * 
general, and in particular the Athenians, were adjudgedr worthy«of 
the prize of valour. Tradition here is supported by the subsequent 
course of events, since the high repute of Athens among the Greeks 
of Asia after the war, though no doubt due in part to the sentiment 
of kinship (ch. 106) and to the perseverance shown by her generals 
in the si<ige of Sestos (ch, 117) is best explained, if the Athenians 
displayed at Mycale a courage and skill comparable with that 
which had already won the greater triumph ( 5 f Salamis. 

In this Appendix my thanks are specially due to Grundy (Great 
Persian War) for this survey and topography of Plataea, and to 
Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii, 33-59), Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 144-65), 
and Maf.an (especially vol. ii. 326-97) for their criticism of H. 

Additional Note on Plataea. 

f 

The account of Plataea here given depends on the analysis of 
H.*s sources and on the recognition of an Athenian bias in the 
historian’s narrative derived from them. It Is, however, right to 
say that this view is not accepted by some modem critics, c. g. by 
Grundy. In favour of H.’s aocount it may be urged : « 

1. It is in the main supported by the secondary authorities, 

Diodorus and Plutarch in tl^e life of Aristides. It is of course 
attacked in the de Malignitate Her^idoti (ch, 41-3), but even 
there the only fresh evidence consists in some rather vague inscrip- 
tions.® ^ 

2. It is at any rate not inconsistent with the topography of the 
battlefield. 

3. The atmosphere of mutual suspicion between the* Spartans 
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and Athenians (ch. 54 n.) is that which Thucydides describes as 
prevailing shortly after the victory (i, 98), and is curiously like that 
In th% allied armies at Waterloo. Cf. for Gneisenau’s suspicion of 
Wellington, Miiffiing, Passages frgm my Life, p. 212, and Pflugk- 
Hartung, Aus den Tagen des 17.-18. Juni 1815, pp. 188-90. 

4. Though thtre ar< improbabilities, little or nothing that is 
actually impossible is related as fact by the historian. 

The story of -the night march is a test case. Here the direct 
evidence, except that of the de Malignitate, is for the misconduct 
of the minor contingents and of Amompharetus ; the failure of the 
Athenians is a matter of inference. 

In fine, while every one would admit that H.*s ignoraneg of 
strategy and tactics has prevenfed him from understanding the 
plans and motiv^b of the generals, and has made his account 
incomplete even as a record pf fact, many would still deny that 
it is misleading. ^ 
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Abae, i. 73 ; temple of, ii. 344. 
Abaiis, story of, i. 316. 

Abdera, founding of, i. 129, ii. 81 ; 

site of, 167 ; reputation of, i. 129. 
Abydos, bridge of Xerxes at, ii. 
142-3. 

Acanthus, ii. 80, 170. . 

Aces, river, H.’s tale of, i. 394. 
Achaea Demeter, ii. a8. 

Achaeans (in Pcloponncse, original 
home of lonians), i. 121, ii. 259; 
Cleomenes claims to be A., ii. 40. 

— (in Thessaly), ii. 177, aao. 
Achaemenidae, genealogy of, i. 386 ; 

Darius younger branch of, 397. 
Achelous, 1. 165. 

Acheron, ii. 54. 

Achilles, course of, i. 335. 
Acropolis, approach to, ii. 352 ; de- 
fence of, 251-3J serpent in, 247-8. 
*Acte*, meaning of, i, 31, 
Adimantas, H. unfair to, i. 39; 
supposed bribery of, ii. 236 ; sup- 
posed cowardice of, 267. 

Admirals, Persian, ii. 378. 

Adrastus (of Phrygia), i. 71-3. 

— (of Argos), cult of, at Sicyon, ii. 
34; story of, 297. 

Adria, early navigation of, i. 127; 

amber route down, 314. 

Aeaces, tyrant of Samos, i. 344. 
Aeacidae, summoned to Salamis, 
ii. 35b. 

Aeacus, shrine of. ii. 50. 

Aegidae, a clan at Sparta, priests of 
Apcllo, i. 350. 

Aegina, wealth of, ii. 45, 331 ; 
weights and measures, 118; corn 
trade of, 147. 


Aeginetan marbles, u 373* 

Aeginetans in Egypt, i. 254 ; rivalry 
with Samos, 373; wars with 
Athens, date of, ii. 48-9, loi-a ; 
expelled from island, loo-i ; con- 
tingent of ships, 349 ; at Salamis, 

^ 260, 386 ; Athenian prejudice 
against, 45, 331. 

Aegis, origin ot, i. 364. 

Aeolians, origin of, ii. 163 ; migra- 
tion *of, i, 133-4; Cleanings of' 
^Aeolis’, r* > 

Aesebrionian tribe (Samian), i. 263. 

Aeschylus, H. borrows from Persae 
of, i. 21 ; coi reels as to a myth, 
245; H. and A. on numbers of 
Greek and Persian fleets, ii, 363-4; 
on Salamis, 379, 384-5 ; on strata- 
gem of {Themistocles, 380 ; on 
Xerxes’ retreat, 274. 

Aesop, fables of, i. 118; death of, 

232-3* 

Aetiological legends, i. 346, ii. 48,04. 

Africa, geography of, i. 317, 300; 
boundaries of, 317; circumnavi- 
gation of, 318; accuracy of H. 
on fauna o<‘, 365-7. 

Agamenmon, claimed by Spartans, 

ii. 197. 

Agathyrsi, Inxui^y of, i. 339; gold 
mines of, 431 ; promiscuity among, 
339 * 

Aglaurus, myth of, ii. 252. 

Apiarian troubles, i. 354. 

Alalia, in Corsica, i. 128. 

Alarodii, i. 386. 

Alcaeus, quoted by H . , i. a i ; mistake 
of H. as >0 date of, ii, 56. 

Alcaeus, supposed son of Heracles, 
i. 5 ^- 

Alcmaeonidae, descent of, ii. 28 ; 
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wealth of, 29, 116; restoration of 
Delphic temple by, 29 ; disloyalty 
of^40, 116, 359-60; H.*s pre- 
judice foif i. 4a ; ii. 38, 40, 119 ; 
H/s defence of, in 490 B. c., 359 ; 

* alleged hatred of tyranny. 115. 

Alea, temple of Aftiena, ft 90. 

Aleuadae, position of, in Thessaly, 
ii. ia6; MedislAi of, 126, 287. 

/Alexander (of Macedon), Hellenic 
lineage of, ii. 8, 38a ; conquests of, 
7, at Greek games 8; friendship of, 
for Athens, 307 ; murder of Per- 
sian ambassadors, *7. 

Alilat, Arabian goddess, i. 258. 

Alpeni, ii. 226. 

Alphabet, Phoenician, i. 117 ; refa- 
tion to Greek, ii. 26. 

Alus, in Thessaly, ii. 217. 

I Alyattes, conquests of, i. , 62, 66 ; 
^eastern war of, 63 ; friend of 

. Periand^r', 63, ii. 341 ; tomb of, 
i. loi. 

Amasis, head of native reaction, 

i. 244; inconsisteht policy of, 253; 
reliance on Greek mercenaries, 
244 ; friendship with Greeks, 253; 
prosperity of Egypt under, 253; 
tomb of, 351, 360; ckaracter and 
atories of, 253. 

Amazons, in Scythia, i. 340--1 ; 
attack Attica, ii. 398. 

Amber route, i. 314. 

Ameinias of Pallene, ii. 264. 

Ameinocles, the Thessalian, ii. 215. 

Amenenfhet III, called Moeris, i. 
217 ; statue in Arjimolean, 342 ; 
makes Labyrinth and Lake Moeris, 
240-2, 417 ; date of, 440. 

Amenhotep III (Amenophis\ i. 419. 

— IV (Aichnaton), i. 419. 

Amestris, ii. 169. 

Amtnonians, oracle of, i. 176 ; ram- 
headed god of, 187 ; attack of 
Cambyses on, 263, 395. 

AmompWetnsat Plataea,ii. 3'i^i-i 2. 

Amon, god of Thebes j i. 156, 186 ; 
called Zeus by (Jreeks, 186 ; festi- 
val of, 187. 

Amphiaraus, temple and oracle of, 

ii. ^8o^i. 


Amphicrates of Samos, i. 272. 

Amphictyonic Council, meetings of, 
ii. 324; proscribes Ephialtes, 225. 

Amphitryon, father of Heracles, ii. 

■ 271 «-438. 

Amyntas, King of Macedon, ii. 7. 

Amyrtaeus, Egyptian king, date ol, 
h 335» *6o. 

Anacharsis, story of, i. 529. 

Anachronisms in H., ii. 19 (Arista- 
goras), 49, 68 (on naval tactics), 
no (as to lot at Athens), 

Anacreon, i. 395. 

Anaitis, worship of, i. 112, 410. 

Anaxandrides, i. 90, ii. 16. 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, ii, 73, 
305; and Zancle, 199. 

Androcrates, shrine of, ii. 296. 

» Androphagi, i. 339. 

Andros, worship of Dionysus at, i. 
315; Themistocles at Andros, ii. 
271. 

Aneristus, ii. 180. 

Animal worship, varieties of, in 
Egypt, i. 199 ; explanation of, 
204. 

Animism, offerings to spyits of dead , 
i. 338-9, ii. 54, cf. i. 336, ii. 2 ; 
messages to unseen world, i. 335 ; 
expulsion of spirits, 133; fight- 
ing with unseen, 335, cf. 358. 

Anopaea, ii. 226, 376. 

Ant gold, i. 289. 

Anthropology, ifour criteria of, used 
by H,, i. 311 ; H.’s marriage cus- 
toms, types, 1 54 ; value of H.’s 
contributions to in Bk. IV, 302. 

Animism, Blood-drinking, 
Burial Customs, Cannibalism, 
Divination, Hair, Marriage Cus- 
toms. 

Antidorus, ii. 238. 

Anysis, King of Egypt, i. 234. 

Aparyti, i. 283. 

Apaturia, festival of, i. 123, 119. 

Aphetae, ii. a 16. 

Aphrodite, foreign equivalents of, i. 
113; foreign origin of, isi^Greece, 
1 1 3 ; corresponds to Hathor, 
1 86 ; her temple at' Cythera, 
106. 
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Apis, cult of, i. 184 ; marks of, 184, 
363 ; and Cambyses, 2644 

Apollo, grotto and worship of at 
Athens, ii. 108 ; in Scythia, i. 
325 ; Ao^itjSy 99 ; Avkuos, 86, 
*33; nar/MjtJos, 119 ; cf. also 
Branchidae, Delphi, Horus. 

Apollonia, on Adriatic, Corinthian 
colony, ii. 328. 

Apries, i. 248, 424 ; daughter of, 
256. 

Apsinthii, ii. 75. 

Aqueduct, at Samos, i. 273 ; at 
Athens, ii. 123. 

Arabia, H. extends to Mediterranean, 

i. 257; farthest land to south, 
290 ; land of spices, ib. ; fidelity 
of Arabians, 357 j their relations 
to Persia, 380 ; and to Assyria, 
236. 

Araxes, river, H. on, i. 152. 

Arbitration in civil disputes, i. 354, 

ii. II ; by Periander, 56 ; by 
Corinth, no, 193. 

Arcadians, primitive race, i. 89; 
made Pelasgic, 443 ; coins of and 
federation of, ii. 93; wars with 
Lacedaemonians, i. 89-90 ; at 
Plataea, ii. 399 ; as mercenaries, 
341-2. 

Arcesilaus II, murder of, i, 354. 

Archers, Athenian, at Plataea, ii. 
395 » 300, 3 * 3 - 

Archias, Informant "of H., i. 29, 
370-1. 

Archilochus, i. 59. 

Archons, used for dating, i. 438, ii. 
251 ; and presidents of the 
Naucraries, 38. Cf. Polemarch. 

Ardericca, in Babylonia, i. 144 ; in 
Persia, ii. 114. 

Areopagus, hill of, ii. 351 ; Council 
of, prominent in Persian war, 248. 

Ares, identified with Set, i, 198 ; in 
Scythia, 335-6 ; in Thrace, ii. 

Argades, tribe at Athens, ii. 33 ; in 
Ionia, i. 1 19. 

ArgantHonius, longevity of, i. 138. 

Argippaei, race of, i. 310, 438 ; 
sacredness of, 31 1 ; limit of H.’s 
knowledge, 309. 


Argonauts, i. 55, ii. 216; at Lemnos, 

i. 347;*in Libya, 360, 

Argos, legendary history of, •and 
claims to hegemony,®!. 54, ii. 
1S8; descent of Macedoniaq^ 
kings frgm, a 8^ ; power of kings 
at, 189 ; early wars with Lacedae- 
monians, i. ^, 269 ; war as to 
Thyrea, 96-7; Cleomenes* attack 
on, ii. 94-6 ; date of this attaclf, 
35*“3 » depcmulated, 96 ; rela- 
tions with Sicyon, 34, loi ; 
Medism of, 187-91, 289-91 ,* 

negotiations bf, with Lacedaemo- 
nians in 480^8.0., 188-^; wars 
/>f, with Lacedaemonians cirC. 470 
B.Cf, 303 ; destroys Mycenae, 97 ; 
democratic constitution of, 303 ; 
later relations of, with Lacedae- 
monians, L 196, ii. 188, 19 1 ; 
Heraeum at, i. 69, ii.^. r, 

Argives, name of, used for Greeks, 

ii. 34 ; cf. also Pheidon. 

Arians, Asiatic Vfibe, i. 285, ii. 153. 

Arians, old name of Medes, ii. 153. 

Arimaspi, legend of, i. 307. 

Arimnestus, of Sparta, ii. 314; of 

Plataea, 317-18. 

Arion, story of, i. 63 ; dithyramb of, 
64. 

Aristagoras, career and character 
of, ii. 65 ; attempt on Myreinus, 
date of, 66. 

Aristeas, poem of, i. 306 ; story of, 
308. 

Aristeia, for Salamis, ii. 122; for 
Plataea, 317'. 

Aristides, character of, ii. 263; 
ostracism of, 1 84 ; return to 
Athens of, 262 ; as general in 
480 B.C., 262, 267; glorified by 
Plutarch, 306, 308. ^ 

Aiistodemus, ii. 231. 

Aristophanes, parodies of H., i. 55. 
Also 171 (as to rise of Nile), ii. 40 
^a^to Cleomenes). 

Aristotle, criticizes H.*5 natural 
history, Iv 21C3, 291 ; on the 
Ephorate, 89 ; on tyrants, 273, ii, 
340, 346; on const! tutipnajj, revo- 
lutions, i. 355. 
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Arithmetic, palpable, i. 3^6. 
Armenians, coming of, i. 01 ; racial 
cSnnexion of, ii. 157; region of, 

i. 386, if. 33. 

nArmotir, Greek, i. 133, 360 ; Asiatic, 

ii. 153-3; di%rent types of in 
Xerxes* army, 151-3 ; superiority 
of Greek to Persian, 334. 

^rtabanus, warning to Darius, i. 

331 ; to Xerxes, ii, 148. 

Artabazus, prudent advice of, ii. 
306 ; retreat of, 315, 337 ; descen- 
dants of, 376-7. 

Artachaees, height of, ii. 170. 
ArtaphreneSjOame of, ii.9; appoints 
generals, i. 403 ; reorganhes 
Ionia, ii. 79. 

Artaxerxes, meaning of name, ii. 

105 ; and Mascames, 166. 

ArtayCtes, governor of S^stos, ii. 

335 ; e^^cution of, 336. 

Artemis, at Ephesus, i, loo ; in 
Thrace, ii. 3 ; A. Orthia, i. 333. 
Artemisia, at Salamis, ii. 265 ; con- 
sulted by Xerxes, 370; dynasty 
of, i. I, 3, ii. 164. 

Artemisium, its connexion with 
Thermopylae, ii. 206-7, 37 *"2 ; 
Greek forces at, 335 ; battles of, 
239, 375“^; retreat from, 240. 
Arthmius, of Zelea, ii. 387. 

Aryandes, revolt of, i. 356. 

Aryans, original home of, ii. 156 ; 

rule in Asia, i. 381. 

Asclcpirs, worship of, ii. 164. 

Asia, origin and first use of name, i. 
330; boimdaries of, 384 ; rivalry 
of, with Europe, 271 ; Persian 
claim to, ii. 335. 

— Minor, geographical importance 
of, i. 370 ; breadth of, 93 ; primi- 
tive peoples of, 1 31, 371 ; features 
of myths of, 70, 371, 375 ; Hittite 
empire in, 57. 

Asine, site of, ii. 260. 

Asopus (in Bocotia), Persian camp 
on, ii. 393 ; H.’s use jf name, 300. 

— (in Trachis), defile of, ii. 231; 

Persians use road, 243 ; guarded 
by Trachis, 376. « 

Ass, an Eastern animal, i. ,342 ; 
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homed, 366 ; that does not drink, 
367 ; wild asses in chariots, ii. 1^9. 

Assurbanipal, library of, i. 378 ; in- 
scription of, 149 ; cylinder of, 57, 
61, 343; and Gyges, 57, 61 ; and 
Egypt, 343-4. 

Assyrians, character of, i. 377 ; 
chronology of, 459 ; and Cim- 
merians, 6i,io6; conquer Eg^t, 
234, 243, 378; empire of, 377 ; fall 
of 105, 107, 378; H .*s ignorance 
of. 136, 234> 378, 380; and 
I.ydians, 59 ; and Medes, 383. 
Name of, 56 ; satrapy, size cd, 136, 
284 ; weapons of, ii. 155 ; writing, 

5* 3,33. 

Assyrian * history * of H., i. 379. 

Aslrabacus, shrine of, ii. 91. 

Astrology, in Egypt, i. 208. 

Astyages, dream of, i. 107 ; charac- 
ter of, 383; fall of, 385. 

Atamens, i. 124. 

Athamas, legend of, ii. 218-20. 

Athena, identified with Neith, i. 
196 ; of Ilion, ii. 147 ; Polias 
and her snake, 348, cf. i. 1 26; Pro- 
naia at Delphi, ii. 246; Scirias, 
267 ; in N. Africa, i. 365. Trea- 
sures of, at Athens, ii. 351 ; her 
shrine, 39, 46 ; contest of, with 
Poseidon, i. 95, ii. 253 ; story of 
sham, i. 83. 

Athens t , 

SiU , buildings , andconstitutwn : 
walls, ii. 31 ; Acropolis, 33, 252 ; 
buildings of Pisistratus, 343, 
cf. 133. Tribes, 33-4, 11 1 ; 

/3 ovA.i^, 39; knights, 1 13; arpanjyoi^ 
106, 357 ; lot, no; number of 
citizens, 57, 256. 

Internal history : 

' claim to be autochthonous, ii. 198 ; 
early legends, 247, 349 ; Pelas- 
gians, i. 444 ; revolution of Cylon, 
ii. 37 ; factions, i. 81 , ii. 33 ; Solon’s 
work, i. 67, 353 ; under Pisistratus, 
80, ii. 342-5 ; overthrow of 
Pisistratidae, 24; constitution of 
Cleisthenes, 36 ; factions, . 500- 
490 B. c., 60; traitors at, iii 
490 B.C., 359-61. 
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ExUrmtl history: 
wars with Mitylene, ii. 56; wars 
with Aegina, 48, 101-2 ; foreign 
policy of Pisistratns, 544 f.; appeal 
to Persia, 40 ; Lacedaemonian 
jealousy, no, 351 ; alliance with 
Lacedaemonians and recognition 
of their hegemony, 107, 353, cf. 
336; Marathon campaign, 358; 
number of fleet, 100; at Plataea, 
31 3>39L 394-5 ; policy in 479 B.C., 
389; relations of with West, 256; 
peace with Persia, 189-91. Cf. 
also Herodotus, lonians. 

Athletics, importance of, ii. 19, i. 
398 ; boat races, ii. 99 ; foot-race, 
8 ; pancratium, 332 ; pentath- 
lum, 301 ; records in, 250 ; Greek 
idea of sportsmanship, i. 248. 

Atlantic, first use of name, i. 153. 

Atlas, Mount, i. 363. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, i. 264 ; 
influence of, 265, 297, 430, ii. 125, 

Attaginus, banquet of, ii. 293 ; 
Medizing of, 326. 

Attica, passes from, ii. 291. 

Atys, cult of, i. 70 ; self-mutilation, 
58 ; corresponds to Tammuz, 206. 

Angila, H.’s accurate description of, 
i-357- 

V. 

Babylon, jfuthorities /or, 135 ; size 
of, 137 ; walls of, 136 ; gates of, 
301 ; palaces and temples of, 140 ; 
hanging gardens, 141 ; capture by 
Cyrus, 146, 379 ; Aristotle’s ac- 
count of capture, 146-7 ; revolts 
of, 399-301, 398; dress of people 
of, 150 ; was H. at Babylon ? 140. 

Babylonia, Appendix II ; confused 
by H. with Ass3n:ia, i, 136, 383/ 
taxation of, 147; plain of, 147; 
canals in, 143, 148 ; fertility of, 
149; climate of, 148; boats o/, 
X49-50* 

Bacchi|^ae, at Corinth, ii. 52, 249. 

Bacis, oracles of, ii. 240, t6i, 262. 

Bactria, i. 284, 

Bald men. See Argippaei. 

Bamboo, H.’s knowledge of, i. 288, 


Barathrum, at Athens, it. 179. 
Barbary sheep, i. 29a. 

Barca, foundation of, h 354 ; trans- 
plantation of people 369. 
Bardiya. See Smerdis. # 

Baths, yapftur, i. ^39. 

Battus, meaning of name, i. 352. 
Beans, aversion frqp (in Egypt), i. 

^^3* - 

Bc>^(5s^, meaning of, i. 156. 

Belbina, ii. 376. 

Belus, the sun-god, i. 56 ; temples of, 
^ 1 40- 1 ; feasts and amours of, 141 ; 

statue of, its fnportance, 143. 
Behistun Inscription, i. 392. 
Bouefactors of Persian king, ii. 264. 
Bessi, ^)racle of, ii. 168. 

Bias, one of ‘ the Seven Wise Men*, 
i. 65-6 ; and the West, 1 29. 
Bitumen? for mortar, i. 139; springs 
of at Is (Hit), ib. ^ * 

Black race, primitive in India, i. 285- 
(Eastern Ethiopians). 

Black Sea (Pontius), size of, i. 333 ; 
account of, 334 ; Greek feeling 
towards, 331. 

Blood, in covenants, among Arabs, i. 
358 ; amcmg Lydians, 94 ; among 
Scyths, 337, cf. 259; poured 
on sacred objects, 326; blood- 
drinking generally, 327. 

Boats, on Euphrates, i. 149 ; on Nile, 
213-14. 

Boeotarchs, ii. 292. 

Boeotia, Phoenicians in, i. 349. See 
also Thebans. 

Boges, self-dcfotion, ii. i66, i. 98. 
Bones of heroes as charms, i. 90; 

used as fuel, 326. 

Boreas, legend of, ii. 315. 
Borysthenes, mart of(Olbia), i. 308 ; 

river (Dnieper), 323-4. i 
Bosporus, dimensions of, i. 333; 
bridge over, 334, 

Bow\s, at Delphi, i. 74, ii. 276; 
Lacedaemonian, i. 92, 269; Scy- 
thian, 33 iV of Colaeus, 353. 

Bows, Ethio'pianV i. 262 ; Scythian, 
305, 343; Greek, ii. 156; in 
proverb of Amasis, i. 2/2. » 
Bran/:hidae, temple of, at Didyma, 
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i. 7a ; Croetos* dedication at, loi ; 
Necho’i dedication, 247 ; aack of, 
ii». 71. 

Branaiii£:,#a mark of slaves, ii. 14 1, 

. asa. 

HBrauron, site of, ii. 123 : connexion 
of Pclaw withfi. 445. 

Bribery, otDclphijii. 30 ; of Spartans, 

93 ; of TherSistocles, 337 ; 8ug> 

• jested of Greek leaders, 387. 
Brickwork, Babylonian, i. 139. 

Bridges, over Hellespont, ii. 141-2 ; 
over Ister, i. 334 ; over Stryinon, 

ii. 169. • 

Brygians, ii. 80, i. ^71. 

Butostis, site of, i. 195 ; festival at, 

196 ; cat cemetery at, aoo ;*temple 
at, 334-5. 

Bndini, i. 339 - 40 - • 

Burial customs, of Athens, 4. 68, 325 ; 

^ at Babylon,' 151; in Delos, 316; 
among Libyans, 365 ; among Per- 
sians, 118 ; among Scyths, 338-9. 
Burning bodies of victims, i. 1 85 (in 
Egypt), ii. 20? (at Carthage); 
burying alive, i. 365, ii. 169. 

Busiris, story of, i. 188 ; town of, 196. 
Buto (in Delta), site of, i. 197; 
oracle of, 344, 274; (Jliear Arabia), 
i. 304. 

Byzantium, foundation of, i. 344; 
revolt of, ib., ii. 10; monuments 
at, i. 333. 

C 

Cabiri, ‘origin and worship of, i. 192. 
Cadmean victory, i.aisS. 

Cadmeans, migration of, L 349, ii. 

78. 

Cadmus (the Phoenician), a real 
person ? i. 347 ; genealogy of, 188, 

438 ; grandfather of Dionysus, 240. 
Cadmus (of Cos) and Zancle, ii. 
199-aoo. 

Cadytis (Gaza) , i. 247 ; captured by 
Necho, ib. • 

Calasiries, L 349. g 
Calchedon, foundation of, i. 344; 
revolt of, ii. 10. 

Calemda^ Greek systems of, i. (58 ; 
-Egyptian, 158-9, 415. 
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Callias, story of, ii* 115. 

Callidromus, Mount, ii. 208. 

Callids, * Peace ’ of, 189-91. 

Camarina, ii. 194. 

Cambyscs III, King of Persia, 
mother of, i. 256 ; in Babylon, 
385, 394; receives submission of 
Phoenicians, 262 ; kills Smerdis, 

264-5* 392 396 ; ^60, 

264, 266, 394; Ethiopian cam- 
paign of, 261, 394; madness of, 
266, 394; death of, 274, 393; 
length of reign of, 374 ; traditions 
as to, 393. 

Camel, description of, i. 289 ; speed 
of, ii. 159. 

Canal of Corinth, ii. 342 ; of Darius, 
i. 246; of Xerxes, ii. 135. 

Candaules, name of, i. 56 ; story of, 
6 ®- . . 

Cannibalism, its motives, i. 31 J, cf. 
357 ; in India, 288 ; in S. Russia, 
339 - 

Canobus, i. 167. 

* Canopic jars i. 209. 

Cappadocian. See Syrian. 

Carcinitis, i. 337. • 

Cardia, ii. 75-6. 

Carians, akin to Mysians and 
Lydians, i. 370 ; bow far Indo- 
Kuropean? 131 ; in Asia, 130; in 
the islands and Greece, 131 ; at 
Athens, ii. 33 ; in Egypt, i. 196 ; 
defeat of, ft. 64; aimour of, i. 
J 3 a -3 

Carneia, festival of, ii. 223, 

Carthage, H.^s ignorance of position 
of, i. 361 ; voyage of Hanno, 319 ; 
exclusive trade policy of, 293 ; 
wars with Greeks in Western 
Mediterranean, 127, ii. 196; 
treaties with Rome and with 

* Etmscans, i. 128; relations with 
Persia, 263, ii. 201 ; mercenary 

► army of, 300. 

Carystus, position of, ii. 105 ; sub- 
dued by Athens, 332. 

Caspian Sea, size of and Hl*8 know- 
ledge of, i. 153. 

Cassia, how and where obtained, i. 
29T. 
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Cassiterides, name of and position 69 ; disaster of, "^ 4 » wolts from 
• of, i. 293. Persia ^9 B. c., 279, 327. 

Caste system, in Egypt, i. 249*; in Children, Greek love of, ii. 53, 3»4. 

early Athens (?), ii. 33 ; not at Chilon, the ephor, one Df * Seven 

Sparta, 88. Wise Men i. 81 ; and the Lycur-^ 

Cats, habits of, i. 199; mummies gean dyar^, puts down 

of, 200. tyrants, ii. 3 Jo. 

Caucasus. H.’s knowledge of, i. 153 ; Choaspcs, water of, sacred, i. 1 46. 

passes through, 106. Chronology, Appendix XIV. Early, 

Caucones, in Peloponnese, i. 350. in H., ii. 104; of Pheidon, 117 f 

Caunus,i. 133. of Pisistratidae, i. 84 ; of Themis- 

Cauterization in Libya, i. 364. tocles, ii. 184; of 490-480 B. C., 

Cavalry, Lydian, i. 62, 95, 126; 12, 133. 

Persian, at Plataea, ii. 304 ; Per- Cilicia, extent o#, i. 282 ; ruled by 
sian horse bowmen, 309; late native princes, ^4; Greek satrap (?) 

development of, at Athens, i. 85. of, ii. 333; connexion with 

Cccrops, ii. 249; ‘border’ of, 183. Pho^icia, 161 ; H.’s confusion as 

Census, in Egypt, i. 253; primitive, to * Cilician gales*, 22. 

in Scythia, 331. * Cimmerians.invasion of, i. 60-2,106; 

Celaenae, site and rivers of, ii. 137. and Swiope, 306; survivals of 

Ceos, ii. 261. name of, 306; tombs of 306. , 

Cephenes, ii. 153. Cimon, genealogy of, ii. 77. , 

Cercina, i. 368, Cinnamon, i. 291. 

Ccrcopes, ii. 226. Cinyps, fcTtility j>f, i. 368 ; Greek 

Chalcedon. Calchedon. attempt on, ii. 17. 

Chalcis, colonies in the Chersonese, Circumcision, as atestofrace, i. 218; 
ii. 277; diistocracy of, 42; war in Egypt, 18 1, 2x8, 414 ; inPales- 

with Eretria, 58 ; Athenian tine, 219. 

Cleruchy at, 42. Cilhaeron, Ifie of defence against 

Chaldaeans, original home of, i. 142 ; Persians in 480 b.c., ii. 370; 

a priestly caste, 142, 378. Greek position on in 479 B.c., 

Charaxus, brother of Sappho, i. 233. 294, 370, 391. 

Chariots, borrowed from Libya (V), Clazomenae, position of, i. 62. 

i. 365 ; %se of, in \^ar, ii. 62 ; set Cleisthenes (of Athens), descent of, 

up as trophy, 43-4 ; given as a ii. 36 ; reforms of, 37 ; H.’s view 

reward, 276; chariot racing a of reforms, 34; probable *end of, 

mark of wealth, 76. 40. t 

Chemmis (in Upper Egypt), i. 211 ; Cleisthenes (of Sicyon), ii. 339; re- 
(in Delta), floating island of, lations with Delphi, 34; tribal 

245. names given by, '35. 

Cheops, pyramid of, i. 228, 416; Cleobis (and Bito), story of and 
H.’s account of, 227. ^ statues of, i. 68-9. ^ 

Chephren, pyramid of, i. 230 ; statue Cleombrotus, ii. 290. 

of, 227. Cleomenes, cf. Appendix XVII. 

Chersonese, Thracian, inhabitants of,* Relations with Demaratus, ii. 41 ; 

ii. 75; measurements of, 76; failltotake ArgoSyOd; at Aegina, 

Miltiades in, 76 ; commands corn 82 ; madne^ of, 16; death of, 93. 

route, •335, 344. Cleruchy, meaning of, ii. 42. 

Chios, altar of, at Delphi, i, 233 ; Climate, Greek views of effect of, 
raat population of, i6a; ally of ii. 337. 

Miletus, 63, 128, ii. 67 ; at Lade, Cnidus, i. 134. 
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Coinage, , invention by Lydians, i. 
102 ; Persian, 282, 35^; Euboic, 
2<6 i ; of Samos and Cyrene, 355 ; 
ofZancte and Rhtfgium, ii. 199- 
200 ; proving alliance, 72, 255. 
TJolaeus, i. 351. 

Colchis, linen of, •!. 219? connexion 
with Egypt? 218; satrapy of, 
286 ; arms of^ii* 151 ; trade route 

• to, 158. 

Colias, Cape, ii. 268. 

Colonization, fifth-century ideas of, 
i* 345» cf. 122, ii. 17; decree of 
lliera as to, i. 352 ; relations oi 
colony and mothA- city, 262 ; rela- 
tions of Greeks and natives, 3J3 ; 
intermarriage with nativef^ 303 ; 
of Cypselidae, ii. 341. 

Colossae, ii. 139. 

Colossi, Egyj^ian, i. 22i,ii!42, 253. 

Compass, poihts of the (ancient), 

. • i. 148. 

Conduits, water, i. 258. a/so 

Aqueducts. 

Continents, origin* of names of, i. 
320 ; boundaries of, 436. 

Corcyra, and Corinth, i. 269; and 
Samos, 268 ; neutrality of, in 
Persian war, ii. 203. % 

Corinth, site of, ii. 53 ; early history 
of, 52 ; tyranny at, 340-2 ; rela- 
tions with Chalcis, i. 272, ii. 58 ; 
early relations with Athens, 51, 
55 > 56; loan of ships to Athens, 
100; later hostility to Athens, i. 
39 ; ^t Salamis, ii. 267, 386 ; at 
Mataea, 299. Cf.aalso Periander. 

Corn trade of Pontus, i. 309, ii. 56, 
187. ■ 

Corycian cave, in 245. 

Cos, story of woman of, ii. 319-20. 

Cqjfon, first mention of, i. 290. 

Councils of war at Salamis, ii. 254. 

Couriers, speed of, ii. 291, i. 93. 

Cranai, old name for Athenians, ii. 
248. 

Crathis, river, in Acb|ia, i. 121 ; at 
Sybaris, ii. 18. • 

Crestonia, ii. 2, 173; Creston (town 

oOJ. 19 - 

Crests, invention of, i. 132. 


Crete, early inhabitants of, ii. 204 ; 
Dorians in, i. 78 ; institutions of* 
compared with Spartan, 88, 91 ; 
Aegina and, 272 ; neutrality of, 
ii. 203. Cf. also Minos. 

Crews, number of, i. 259, ii. 212. 
Crimea, H.’s mistake as to shape of, 
i* 303 ; origin of name of, 60. 
Critalla, ii. 137. 

Crocodile, description of, in H., i. 
200-2, and in Aristotle, 201 ; 
stories as to, aoi ; worshipped, 
30 T ; supposed to be peculiar to 
Nile, 177. 

Croesus, alliances of, i. 7a ; offer- 
ings at Delphi, 73, at Branchidae, 
loi ; pyre of, 98-9 ; as adviser of 
Cyrus, 125, 153 ; and Solon, 66-9. 
Crucifixion, by Greeks, ii. 336 ; (im- 
paling) by Persians, i. 302. 
Ctesias, critic of H., i.36 ; his Median 
chronology, 384; as to Cyrus, 
389; as to Magian conspiracy, 
275 ; as to marvels of East, 388, 
289 ; as to siege of Babylon, 300 ; 
as to Zopyrus, 302. 

Cubit, length of, i. 138^ 

Curse of unfruitfulness, i. 274, ii. 
124. 

Cyanean rocks, i. 331. 

Cyaxares, empire of, i. 94, 383 ; date, 
94» 107, 383. 

Cyclades, geological formation of, 
ii. 12; not 'conquered *by Cyrus, 

i. 139; ships from, in Xerxes* 
fleet, ii. 162. 

Cydonia, i. 373. 

Cydrara, ii. 139. 

Cylon, conspiracy of, iL 37-9. 

Cyme (in Aeolis), i. 134 ; tyrants of, 

ii. 317. 

Cynegirus, ii. 113. 

Cynurians, ii. 360. 

Cynosura, ii. 361. 

Cypria, authorship of, i. 324. 

Cyprus, strategic importance of, ii. 
61 ; Greek colonization of, 62, 160; 
conquest of, by Assyria, A61, by 
Egypt, i. 255 ; Phoenician element 
in, ii. 61 ; recovered by Persians 
in Ionic revolt, 63. 
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Cypselidae, H.*s account of, i. 270 ; 
• greatneis of, ii, 340-2. 

Cypselus, childho<^of, ii. 51 ; cfeest 
^ off 55 ; of, 340. 

Cyrauis. S^e Ccrcina. 

Cyrenc, date of founding of, i. 353 ; 
stories of founding of, 346, 351 ; 
constitutional changes at, 354 ; 
Amasis* alliance with, 255 ; spring 
of Apollo at, 353 ; fertility of, 369. 
Cyrsilus, lynching of, ii. 288. 

Cyrus (the Great), an Achaemenid,i. 
387 ; importance in history of, 390; 
birth of, 107, 389 ; miraculous pre- 
servation of, 108, 389 ; beginning 
of reign of, 1 54 ; King of Anshan, 

, 386 ; conquers Medes, 1 1 1 ; dates 
of wars of, 125 ; and Croesus, 98 ; 
conquers Babylon, 146-7, 390 ; 
wars of, in extreme East, 135; 
death of, 153, 389-90 ; tomb of, 
no; religious policy of, 391; 
Persian reverence for, 279, 302 ; 
Greek accounts of, 389, 

Cyrus Cylinder, i. 386, 

Cythera, ii. 233, i. 9. 

€ 

D 

Damia and Auxesia, worship of, ii. 

46. 

Danauna, attack Egypt, i. 420, 
Danaus, nyrth of, i. 212. 

Danube, smirce and cefurse of, i. 178, 
336 ; tributaries of, 322 ; absence 
of floods on, 323. 

Daphnae, mercenary camps at, i. 
X75- 

Daric, first coined, i. 356 ; value of, 
88a ; cf. also 405. 

Darius, meaning of name, ii. 105 ; 
claim to throne of, i. 397, 279 ; 
length of reign of, ii. 125; im-' 
portance of in history, i. 398 ; 
suppresses Magian conspiracy/ 
397 ; names of confederates of, 
375-6; difficulties at accession, 
294 ff'i siege of Babylon, 300 ; 
Thracian campaign, 334 - 5 ; 
Scythian expedition, 430; con- 
ciliatory policy of, 22 2, ii. laS; 


canal of, i. 246, ii. 135 ; BehUtun 
Inscriptit>n of, i. 39a ; Darius 
Vase, ii. ia8. • 

Dascyleum, i. 58 ; satraps of, ii. 

Datum, Athenian disaster in, ii. 3*9- 
Decelea, pofition ii. 291 ; ^ar^ 
in Peloponnesian war, 31 8-19; 
cf, i. 12. • 


Dedications of ships, &c., ii. 275. • 
Deioces, Greek features in story of, 

i, 104; date of, 383 ; a real per- 
son, 381, 384. 

Delos, descripti(»n, ii. 103 ; date of 
visit of H. t<V, i. 351 ; pool of, 
2^1 ; sacred way to, 315 ; Hyper- 
iJore^ns and, 315 ; tyrants’ policy 
10,267, ii. 345; earthquake ai, 
104. 

Delphi : » , 

Ttmph of : 

position of, ii. 246; ro^sto, 245^ 
burning of, i. 74 ; collection for, 
255 ; rebuildii^ of, ii. 29 ; H/s 
familiarity wi^S, i. 74; French 
exploration at, 69, ii. 30. 

History of: 

connexion with Lacedaemonians, 

ii. 86, cf. if 87, Lycurgean institu- 
tions ; hostility to tyrants, ii, 34 ; 
bribery of, 30 ; Medism of, 247 ; 
urges submission to Persia, 199 ; 
Persian expedition to, 246-7 ; 
spared by Persians in 479 B. C,, 
306-7. 


Oracle : 

procedure o^i. 73, ii. 182-3, 

209 ; privileges at, i. 75. 

Policy of: 

colonization, i. r5<8, ii. 17 ; inter- 
feres to end strife, i. 354, and to 
promote unification of states, oo ; 
moral influence of, 129, 233, ii.^yS. 
Famous oracles : 

to Arcesilaus, i. 355; to Argos 
befftre invasion of Xerxes, ii. 188 ; 
to Athens m 480 B.C., 181, 183; 
to Battus, 1. 3.V-3 ; to Cretans in 
480 B. c., ii. 203 ; to Croesus, i. 
23, 75 ; as to Leonidas, ii. 228 ; to 
Lycurgus, i. 87. ' ^ 
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Delphi {cottiintud) : 

Famous offerings at 
of Alyattes, i. 65 ; of Chians (the 
* altar *)^ 333 ; of Croesus, 74 ; 
of Cypselus, 59 ; of Greeks in 
479 B.c. (the ‘ Tripod’), ii. 322 ; 
of Gyges,i. 59tof Rh<sdopis, 233 ; 
of Siphnians (? Cnidians), 271. 
Delta, H/s knewledge of, 1,412; 
, thought by Greeks to be Egypt, 
166. 

Demaratus, deposition of, ii. 90 ; 
receives cities from Xerxes, 91 ; 
warning sent to Sparta, 234 : 
conversations wiyi Xerxes, 165. 
Demes, number of, at Athens, ii. 37. 
Demeter, worship of, ii. 257;*cf. 

also Achaea, • 

Democedes, i. 297. 

Democracy, marks of, i. 278 ; 

democracid!i»in Ionia, ii. ^o ; harsh 
• treatment of by Gelo, 195 ; demo- 
cratic movement in Peloponnese 
after 479 B, C., 303. 

Democritus, ii. 25* 

Demonax, constitution of, i. 355. 

‘ Deserters’ in Egypt, i. 174-5. 
Dialects, in Ionia, i. 120; in Cyprus, 
ii. 161. I 

Diaries, parallel, of Xerxes’ fleet and 
army, ii. 371-2, 373-5- 
Dice, Egyptian fondness for, i. 225. 
Diekplous, use of, among lonians, 
ii. 65, 68. Cf. Tactics, naval. 
Diolcus, at Corinth, ii. 136. 
Dionysius of Phocaea, naval manoeu- 
vres of, ii. 68. j 
Dionysus, a late element in Greek 
Pantheon, i. 191 ; date of intro- 
duction of, 2f^9 ; connected with 
Thrace, ii. 3 ; by some with 
Osiris, i. 186; worship favoured 
•fjy tyrants, 340-17 344- 
Dioscuri, emblems of, ii. 41 ; stars 
dedicated to, 275 ; and Helen, 318, 
Dipaea, battle of, ii. 303-4. • 
Divination, various kinds of, i. 195 ; 
in* Scythia (b;^ t\^^gs), 327 ; in 
North Africa (among the tombs), 
358 ; at Thebes, ii. 280. 

Divillfe cflrigin. See Kings. • 


Division of money, among citizens, 
i. 271, ii. 186. 

Dnieper, course of, i, 321, 324;* 
wooded banks of, 307 ; liman of> 

323* 

Doberus, ii. 169. 

Dodecarchy, Egyptian, i. 240, 378. 
Dodona, Pelasgian, i. 44^ , oracle of, 
founded, i. 193*4; priestesses of, 
39, 194; methods of, 105; con- 
sulted by people of Apoflonia, ii. 
328. 

Dogs, Babylonian, i. 147 ; Egyptian, 
199, 200; Paeonian. ii. i ; in Persia 
sacred, i. 108, 118. 

Dolonci, ii. 76. 

Dolopes, ii. 177. 

Dolphin stories, i. 64. • 

I Dorians, only real Hellenes to H., 
i. 76 ; migration of, 76-7 ; con- 
nexion with Macedonians, 78 ; 
colonies in Asia Minor, 121, ii. 
162 ; expeditions against Attica, 
42 ; take no part in Ionic revolt, 
67. 

Dorieus, ii. 17, 196, 348. 

Doriscus, ii. 58, 1 50, 1^6. 

Dreams, H.’s belief in, ii. 25 ; ex- 
planation of, 132 ; warnings in, i. 
264; men held responsible for 
their action in dreams, 154 ; dream 
oracle (of Amphiaraus), ii. 200 ; 
dream motive borrowed by H. 
from Homor, 131. • 

Dreams of Agariste, ii. 119; 
Artabanus, 132; Astyages, i. 107, 
390; Cambyses, 264 ; Croesus, 70; 
Cyrus, 154; Hipparchus, ii. 25; 
Hippias, 109; Xerxes, 131. 

Dress, Babylonian, i. 150 ; Egyptian, 
182, 231 ; Greek, ii. 48, 49 ; 
Libyan, i. 364; Persian, 116; 

• Scythian, 340-1. 

Drinking, in Persia, i. 1 15; in 
^ Scythian fashion, ii. 98. 

Dryopians, region of, i. 79. 
Dryoscephalae, pass of, ii. 304-5. 

E • 

Earth, Persian respect for, i. 118, 

413- 
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Earthquake, at Delos, ii. 104; attri* 
buted to Poseidon, i. 35, ii. 176; 
rare in S. RussiH, i. 313. 
j^batana (in Media), site of, i. 104 ; 
treasures at, ii. 31 ; (in Syria), i. 

Echemus, ii. 397. 

Echinades, i. 165. 

Eclipse, battle (585 B. c.), i. 93 ; of 
481 B. c., ii. 144-5 ; of 480 B. c., 
390. 

Kdonians, ii. 5. 

Egypt : 

Land of: 

meaning of name, i. 156; native 
name for, 166; Greeks thought 
Delta only to be E., 167 ; size of, 
160-1 ; boundaries of, 168; soil 
of, 160 ; mountains of, 162 ; 
climate of, 205 ; distinction be- 
tween Upper and Lower, 159; 
African or Asiatic ? 31 7, 437. 
History of: 

App. X ; antiquity of, i. 236; 
lists of kings, 216 ; records, 236 ; 
early raids against, 224; E. and 
Assyria, 234, 240, 243 ; under 
Saitc kingf, 240. 

//. and Egypt : 

character of H.’s, account, i. 179 ; 
Strabo’s, compared, 341 ; folk- 
tales in H.'s history, 223, 224, 
330, 232, 243 ; derives Greek re- 
ligion {r£im E., 191^. 239; H. and 
religion of, 157, 179, 413. 

Greeks and Egypt : 
early relations of,i. 312 ; Greeks in 
Delta, 167 ; E. dislike of Greeks, 

253, 423- 

Egypt under Persia : 

App. V. 3, IX. I ; Persian garri- 
sons in E., i. 175 ; Cambyses in, 
264 ; tribute from, 343 ; satrapy ob 
E., 283; E. at Artemisium, ii. 
239*376 ; atSalamis, 383-4*386;, 
atPlataea, 300. 

Egyptian religion : 

Pantheon of, i, 238 ; temples of, 
317 ; sacrifices of, 184-5, 189 ; no 
heroes in, 192 ; festivals of, 195 f. ; 
worship of animals in, 199. 


Egyptian people : 
colour qf, i. 318; drcum 4 i 8 ed, x8i ; 
cleanliness of, 183 ; dress of, ^83 ; 
writing of, 182 ; embaying, ao8 ; 
physicians, 308 ; priests, 184, 349; 
soldiers, 349 ; weapons of, ii. i6or 

Eion, capture of, ii- 166. 

Eleans, story of Eleans in Egypt, i. 
348 ; allies of Lacedaemonians, 
369 ; conquer Triphylia, 35CW 
constitution of, ii. 303 ; on tripod 
at Delphi, 320 ; diviners, i. 397, ii, 
3or. 

plectrum, Lydian, i. 74. 

Elephant in N. Africa, i. 366. 

Elephantine, site of, i. 172-3 ; Nile 
at, 172 ; gate of Egypt, 175. 

I Eleusif, war of Athens and, i. 67 ; de- 
I sciiption of plain of,ii. 356; temple 

of Denieter at, burned, ^15 ; pro- 
cession* to, and cub at, 257 ; por- 
tent at, 256. m • 

Ellopia, ii. 241 . ^ 

Embalming, methods of, in Egypt, 
i. 208-10. »- 

Enarees, nature of disease, i. 107 ; 
meaning of word, 327. 

Encheleis, ii. 307. 

Eneti, ii. 4, i^ 150. 

Enneacrounus, position and descrip- 
tion of, ii. 123. 

Ennea Hodoi, ii. 1,69. 

Ephesus, site of, ii. 58 ; starting-place 
of Royal Road, 24, 270; Asiatic 
character of, i. 65, 123; temple of 
Artemis at, 100; reduced by 
Croesus, 65 ;^takes no part in* Tonic 
revolt, ii. 70. 

Ephialtes, ii. 225. 

Ephors at Sparta, «prigin of, i. 88 ; 
maintain Lycurgean discipline, ii. 
16; with Spartan king in field, 
320 ; growth of power of, 35^^^' 

Ephorus, on Pelasgians, i. 444 ; on 
Marathon, ii. 555--6 ; on Parian 
expedition, 120-1 ; onMycale, 332. 

Epidaurus, ii. 46. 

Epigoni, ii. 2f; pqem of, i. 314. 

Epilepsy, divine character of, i. 265. 

Epizelus, vision of, ii. 114. 

Eraffinus, river, ii. 94. < 
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Erechtheus, story of, li. 353 ; not an 
EgyptiA; i* 21^*; temjple of, ii. 

353; trophy at temple of, 

295- • 

Eretria, war with Chalcfs, i. 273, | 

• ii. 58 ; treason at, 105 ; destruc- 
tion of, by Fentians, i<i6, 358. 
Erichtbonius, story of, ii. 247. 

Eridanns, river, 4, 293, 

^nys, a personified curse, i. 350. 
E^thea, i. 305. 

Erythrae (inl^eotia), ii. 293. 
Erythraean Sea, 1. 54. 

Etesian winds, ii. 2^2 ; mnd Nile, i.% 
169. • 

Ethiopians (African), Egyptian in- 
fluence on, i. 1 75 ; conquer Egypt, 

234 ; attacked by Cambysef, 394 ; 
marvels in H.’s account of, 261 ; 
gifts to Persia, 395 ; in Persian 
army, ii. 

(/..siati^), i. 284. 

'Etruscans, Lydian origin of, i. 103, 

376 ; wars with Phocaeans, 128. 
Euboeans, alleged Is-ibery by,ii. 237. 
Euboic standard, i. 281. 

Euelthon of Cyprus, ii. 60. 

Euenius, the seer, ii. 328. 

Euphemus, i. 347. ^ 

Euphrates, navigable \o Babylon, 
11^139; windings of, 144; diver- 
sion of, 146, 39P ; floods on, 148 ; 
boats on, 149. 

Euripus, ii. 374. 

Europe, origin of name of, i. 320 ; 
boundaries of, 436 ; enormous 
size of, 318. ^ 

Euryanax, son of Dorieus, ii. 290. 
Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, ii. 254, 

271. m 

Kurypontidae, kings at Sparta, 
oiigin of, ii. S3 ; genealogy of, 

Exampaeus, Ii. at, i. 323, 331 ; 

meaning of name, 323. 

Exploration, voyages, and tg-avels, 
of Colaeus, i. 351 ; Nasamones, 

1 76 ; Phocaeans^i 2 Phoenicians, 

318, 348 ; Sataspes, 319 ; Scylax, 

320. 

< Eye^*’ of Great King, i. 108. 
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Fayfim, H. in, i. 412 ; reservoir of,* 
24^, 413- 

Federal government, anticipation of 
(by Thales), i. 130. 

Females, kinship through, i. 134, 

Festivals, Greek and Egyptian com- 
pared, i. 195. 

Fig-trees, fertilization of, i. 149. 

Final causes, argument from, i. 291. 

Fire, Persian reverence for, i. 98, 
261, 409. 

Fire-signals, ii. 287. 

Fleets, strength of, ii. 363-6. Ste 
aha Navies. 

— speed of ancient, ii. 211. 

Flint knives in embalming, i. 208. ^ 

Flutes, various kinds of, i. 62. 

Folk-tales in Egyptian history, i. 
422 ; of Two Thieves, 224-5 ; of 
Rhodopis, 232 ; of Polycrates, 
267; of younger brother, 304. 

Footprints, sacred, i. 211, 331. 

Founder, honours to, i. 354, ii. 19, 77. 

P'uneral orations, ii. 297. 

Future life, belief in, i. 226, 327-8, 

335» ih 2. « 

G 

padatas, Darius’ letter to, i. 401, ii. 
104, 264. 

Gaeson, ii. 330. 

Galepsus, ii. 172. • 

Gamoroi, aristocracy of Syracuse, ii. 
194. 

Gandarii, an Indian tribe, i. 283. 

Garamantes, African tribe, i. 358. 

Gargaphia, site, of, ii. 296. 

Gaumata, conspiracy of, i. 273, 392 ; 
death of, 277. 

Gaza. See Cadytis. 

•Gebelelzis, Thracian god, i. 335. 

Gela, ii. 192. 

^Gelo, family of, ii, 191-2 ; reign of, 
195; saluted as ‘king’, 197; 
early wars of, 196 ; negotiations 
of Greeks with, 195; forces of, 
197 ; victory of, at Himera, 202. 

Gelonus, i. 340. 

Geography, App. XIII ; general 
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sketch of, i. 316 ; of Scythia, 426 ; 
of W, Asia, 316; of N. Africa, 361 ; 
cf. also Exploration. 

Geometry, invention of, in E|‘ypt, 

i. 222. 

Gephyraeans, connexion with Phoe- 
nicians, i. 349, ii. 25-6. 

Gergithes, ii. 147. 

Gerrhus, river, i. 325. 

— place (also called Gerrhi, IV. 71), 

i. 324* 

Getae, a Thracian tribe, believe in 
immortality, i. 335 ; Salmoxis, 
god of, ib. 

Glaucus (of Chios), bowl of, i. 65- 

— (of Lycia), i. 134. 

— (of Sparta), story of, ii. 98. 
Gnomon, invention of, i. 221. 

Gods, twelve, altar of, at Athens, 

ii. no, i, 162. 

Gold, in Central Asia, i. 307 ; in 
India, 287, 289, 290; in Libya, 
368 ; in Lydia, 101 ; among 
Massagetae, 154; inSiphnos, 271 ; 
inThasos, ii. 81 ; in Thrace (Da- 
tum), 319 ; guarded treasure of, i. 

389, 305? 307- 

Gonnus, ii. rys. 

Gorillas, i. 366. 

Griffins, various types of, i. 307 ; 
guard gold, 307; as decorations, 

330, 353. 

Gyges, various traditions as to, i. 
374; founds Meripnad dynasty, 
58, 374 ; and Delphi, 59 ; cam- 
paigns of, 60 ; vassal of Assyria, 
57, 61 ; ally of Egypt, 244. 
Gyndes,' river, lowered by Cyrus, i. 
146, ii. 23. 

H 

Hair, cut in sign of grief, i. 97 
(Argos), ii. 295 ; for dedication,* 
(in Egypt) i. 199, (among Arabs) 
258, (at Delos) 315 ; methods of^ 
dressing, in Libya, 358. 
Haliacmon, river, ii. 174. 
Halicarimssus, foundation of, ii. 
164; mixture of race at, i. 121 ; 
inscriptions from, 2. aho 

Artemisia, Herodotus. 


Halieis, capture of, ii. 180. 

Halys, ri^r, crossed by R||l^yal Road, 
ii. 22 ; dividing line of raccyj, i. 

93, 37 o» of. 75. ^ 

Hamilcar, at Himera, ii. aoi ; wor- 
shipped, 202. • 

Handicraft^ Greelshprejudice against, 
i. 250. 

Harpagus and Astyages, i. 109; 
attacks Phocaea, 126, 128^ 

satrap of I.ycia, 135; traditioaa 
of house of, in H., 383. 

Hawk, sacred in Egypt, i. aoo. 

gHecataeus, jintr|>duction, pp. 24-6 ; 
cf. also suppo^d borrowings from, 

i. 108 (Media), 160 (distances in 

EgypO» 163 (shape of Egypt), 223 
(stofy of Helen;, 28a (list of 
satrapies), 440 (chronological 
system) ; supposed criticisms of, 
156 (srory of PsamiFietichus), 321, 
436 (boundaries of Btrope anG 
Asia). ' 

Helen, in Egypt, i. 223-4 ; wrongly 
identified by H. with Aphrodite, 

ii. 89. 

Heliopolis, site and religious im- 
portance, i. 157. 

Helle, tomb^f, ii. 150. 

Hellenes, origin of name, i. 76; 
identified with Dorians, ib. ; Js 
of ’7 354 ; cf. L^gue of. 

Hellenion, at Naucratis, i, 254. 

Hellenism, assertion of, ii. 286. 

Hellespont, H.’s use of name, i, 
317; breadth of, 333, M. 140; 
currents in, ^3 43; bridges over, 
140 f. ; scourging and chaining of, 
141; Athens and, 56. . 

Helorus, river, ii. 1193. 

Helots, attend Spartan warriors, ii. 
231, 298; serve as army service 
corps, 298, 364 ; allowance^Vo, 
213 ; mourning for Spartan kings, 
87 ; danger to Spartan state, 389. 

Heracjea, in Trachis, ii. 221. 

Heracleides, at Artemisium, ii. 65. 

Heracles, Miif^a, ii. 17, 19. * 

Heracles, H. thinks there were two, 
i. 187; an Egyptian god, 187, 
239 ; identified with Bel, *36 f with 
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Mclcart^iSS, ii. 17; in Scythia, 
i- 305»^6; gencalogy»of, 56; 
usad for chronology, 438 ; death 
of, ii. 22]ir, connected with Ther- 
mopylae, i. 79, ii. 208 ; coloniza- 
*tion, i. 129, ii. 17; pillars of, i. 
178; footprint df, 331. • 

Heraclidae, leaders of Dorian in- 
vasion, i. 79, li. 297 ; genealogy 
83 ; encounter with Eurys- 
theiis, 297. 

Heraenm (of Argos), i. 68, ii. 96 ; 
(of Samos), i. 320, 333 ; source of 
H., 30; of Hera Taleiaat Plataea, ' 
ii. 310. • 

Hermes, at Athens, i. 192 ; in 
Egypt, 235 ; in Thrace, ii. * 

Herodotus [where references are 
collected in the Introduction, 
they •igeiji^ally are jiot re- 
. peated her^ : 

. Life •»/; * 

at Athens, i. 6, 8 ; birth of, 
1-2; death of, 9, ii. 204; 
ignorance of foreign languages, 
i. 27; personal details as to, 
188 ; political views of, 7, ii. 44, 
57 ; recitations by, i. 6 ; religious 
views of, 48 f., 99, 157 ; travels 
^ of, 5 f. ; and tyrant^ of Hali- 
^rnassus, 4; veracity of H., 5, 
220. * 

Workof : 

accuracy of, i. 345, 369, 413. 
anachronisms in, ii. 19, 49, 68, 
107,* no. III, 117, 118, 355; 
cf. i. 441. * 

causes^ failure to appreciate real, 

i- 45? 

comparative nrethod in, i. 250. 
compilation, is H.’s work a ? i. 
mill- 

constitutional points, weakness 
on, ii. 36, 82, no. 
cosmography, i. 316. 
credulity hoaxed? i. 137,^ 144, 
2|9* j. 

criticism ofGraeksvi. 188, 335. 
date of composition of, i. 9 f., ii. 

evidence, use of, i. 32 f. 
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exaggerations of, i. 44, ii. iia, 
279i355- 

diUpancy in, i. 55, 341. 
inaccuracies, in facts, i. 93, 337 ; 
in calculations, 70, 236^, ii. 

213. 

inconsistencies^ i. 44. >65- 
incredality in, i. 34, 366, ii. 47. 
informants, i. 29, ii. 293, 295, 

387 f. 

marks of time, i. 362. 
military ignorance, ii, 64, 296. 
official documents in, i, 27, iL 152. 
order of composition, L 15, 135. 
partiality in, i. 41 f., ii. 243, 321, 
378-9. 

1 poets, knowledge of, i. 21. 
j rationalism in, i, 32. • 

science in, i. 434 ; ii. 324 (anato- 
my) ; i. 290, ii. 51 (shape of 
earth) ; i. 165, ii. 1 76 (geology) ; 
i. 435 (maps) ; ii. 169, 208, 291 
(points of compass), 
set speeches in, i. 278, ii. 243. 
Hero worship, ii. 19; at Athens, 
34; unknown in Egypt, i. 192, 
and in Phoenicia, ii.^302 ; trans- 
ference of remains, i. 90. 

Hesiod, date of, i. 193 ; with Homer 
makes Greek theology, ib. ; 

» quoted, ii. 99, 205. 

Hestia, worship of, in Scythia, i. 
325. 

Hierophant, position of, it. 192. 
Himera, battle of, ii. 196-7. 
Hipparchus, patron of poets, ii. 1 27 ; 

fate of, 24-5. Cf. Pisistratidae. 
Hippias, ii. 24-5 ; death of, at Mara- 
thon, 355. Cf. Pisistratidae. 
Hippocleides, ii. 1 19, 

Hippocrates (of Cos), wrote in 
Ionic, i. 2; on diseases, 107, 

’ 265, 340; on ‘four humours*, 
364 ; on climate of Scythia, 312 ; 
a on the Scyths, 428 ; on the effect 
of climate, ii. 336. 

Hippocrates (of Sicily), ii. 73, 199, 
200. 

Histiaeus, choice of Myreinus, ii. 5 ; 
message of, 14; character of, 66; 
death of, 74. 
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History, H/s conception of, i. 53. 

, Hittites, empire of, i. 56-7, 220; 
capital of, 95 ; wars with K^ypt, 
419-31 ; dress of, 219. 

Homer, H.*s use of, i. 34 ; belief in 
historic value of, 233 ; Iliad not 
divided into present books, 234 ; 
imitations of, 259, 309, 317, ii. 

I97i 214; and Argos, i. 54, 
ii. 34; and Egypt, i. 223; on 
Idomeneus, ii. 205 ; on Ocean, 

i. 170 ; effect of on theology of 
Greeks, 193. 

Homeric customs at Sparta, ii. 85. 
Hoplites, as fighting force, ii. 224 ; 
attended by Helots, 214; number 
of, at Plataea, 299, 300. 

Horses, sacred to Mithra, i. 282 ; 
sacrifices of, 329; transport of, ii. 
103; Nesaean, 145. 

Horus, identified with Apollo, i. 

338; son of Osiris, 197. 

Human sacrifices, in Egypt, i, 189: 
among Getae, 335 ; in Greece, 259, 

ii. 218-19; among Persians, 169, 
210; among Scythians, i. 326, 
329 ; amqpg Tauri, 336. 

Hyacinthia, festival of, ii. 288-9. 
Hybla, three in Sicily, ii. 194. 
Hydames, one of ‘seven conspira- 
tors’, i. 275; his son, ii. 120.; 
commander of ‘ Immortals 367, 
Hydrea, island purchased by 
Samians; i. 271. r 
Hyksos, conquer Egypt, i. 418; 

possible tradition of, 230. 

Hypanis, i. 323. 

Hyperboreans, myth of, i. 313 ; 

H.’s arguments against, 316. 
Hyrcania, i. 284. 

Hysiae, site of, ii. 292. 

Hystaspes, i. 387 ; satrap ofParthia, 
276. * 

1 • 

lacchus, procession of, ii. 257. 

lamidaej ii. 300, 

lason, in N. Africa, i. 360. 

Iberia, meaning of, i. 127. 

Ibis, sacred and common, i. 204-5. 
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Ida, Mount, ii. 147. . 

lenysus, jK)sition of, i. 25f' 

Imbros, ii. 10, 122. • 

Immortality, belief in, ifL Egypt, i. 
226; among GetaC, 335; among 
Trausi, ii. 2. Cf. Future Life. • 
Impaling. •See C^cifixion. 

Inaros, rebellion of, i. 359-60. 

Incense, whence opined, i. 390. 
Indians, H.’s knowledge of, i. 28(^; 
relations of, with Persia, 387-8 ; 
gold of, 287, 289, 390; climate 
of, 290 ; Brahman hermits of, 288. 

•Ino, story ii«2i9. 

Inscriptions, bilingual, used by Per- 
sians, i, 333 ; of Behistun, 392 ; 
toncealed in H,, ii. 273, 319-20; 
lound on the Acropolis, 43 ; on 
Delphic tripod, 321 f. ; of Micy- 
thus, 2f>5 ; of Pantares, J93 ; as to ^ 
Peace of Callias, #90. 

Intaphrenes, one oflheS^en, i. 27*,, 
294; story of wife of, 294-5. 
Interpolations in H., ii, 115, 198, 
233“4> 270. ♦ 

lo, legend on, i. 54-5 ; distinguished 
by H. from Isis, 185. 

Ion, legends of, i. 119, ii. 249. 
lonians, origin of name of, i. 119; 
Greeks called in the East, 118, 
ii. 1 29; colonies of, in AsiaM abr 
and the Islandr, i. 119, ii. 163; 
in the Peloponnese, i. I3i ; lack of 
unity among, 1 29 ; weakness of, 
in sixth century, 1 20 ; luxury of, 
125; tribute paid to Pffrsia, ii. 
78-9 ; priva^-; wars of checked, 

78 ; proposed transplantation of 
in 479 B.C., 332-3. List ef Ionian 
despots, i. 34^, catalogue of 
ships, ii, 67 ; H.’s prejudice 
against, i. 1 20, ii. 36 ; dialect of, 
i. 2 ; varieties, 120. 
lonians and Athens, connexion of 
lonians with Attica; i. 122 ; four 
tribts common to both, 119, ii. 

33 ; Athens as head of lonians, i. 

57 ; contefep^ of Athens' for 
lonians, 1 20, ii. 69. 

Ionic Revolt, Grundy’s theory of, ij. 

J4; withdrawal of AthlnslVom, 

• 

2 
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59-60 ; depreciated by H., 65-6 ; 
dironology of, 1.3-13. • 

Iphif enia, i. 338. 

Iren, meaning of, ii. 525. 

^Ijagoraa, ii. 33. 

Ifihtar, Oriental love goddess, i. 1 13, 
380. • * 

Isis, worshipped all over E^pt, i. 
186 ; cow the** 83rmbol of, 185, 
•331 ; cow sacred to, 168, 363, 
Isscdones, i. 310. 

Istcr. See Danid&e, 

Isthmus of Corinth, wall across, ii. 
359 ; canal pnaposVd, 543 ; * 
council at, 337. 

Italy, H.*8 knowledge of, ii, 4, i. 

79f 337 ; meaning of, to H.,4i. 
Ithome, siege of, ii. 304. 

Rkrabel, monument at, i, 219. 

'King, Divine origin of, i. 143, 338 
(in Egypt) ; double kingship, 
133, ii. 83 ; king»as priest, i. 35i» 
35 6 > ii- 85 ; powers of Spartan, 
349-51 ; survival of kingship in 
Ionia, i. 133. 

‘King of Kings’, i. 399. 

Kinship through femai^s, Acgina, 

; Lycia, i. 134, cf. 347 n. 
Koujfhba, tomb at,,i. 328, 

Kybebc (Cybele), Great Mother 
Goddess, ii. 59. 

- I. 

Labynetus, i. 379. 0 

Labyrinth, description of,i. 340, 241. 
Lacedaei&on, Lacedaemonians. See 
Sparta, Spartaiii. 

Lade, importance of, ii. 67. 

‘^ce, story and statue of, i. 355. 
is, oracles of, ii. 17; genealogy 
of, ij, i. 438. 

Lake-dwellings, earliest description 
of, ii. 6. * 

Lampon, of Athens, ii. 295* 

— of 'Aegina , ii. 3^1..^ 

Lampsacus, ii. 76, cf.,i, 34. 
Lifbphystius, title of Zeus and 
Dionystis, ii. 318. * 


Lapiths, ii. 52. 

Lasso, use of, ii. 159. 

Lasu^ poet, ii. 127. 

Latona (Leto), i. 315, ii. 48, 104. 

Laurium, mines of, ii. 185 f. 

Leagrus, family of, ii. 319. 

League, Greek, against Persia, ii. 
187 ; admission of the islanders, 

333. 

— Peloponnesian, li. 50 , 36 L 353- 

Lebadeia, site of, ii. 280. 

Leleges, in Asia Minor, :. 130 ; in 
Greece proper, 131. 

I emnos. Argonauts at, i. 347 ; con- 
quered by Persians, ii. 10; by 
Miltiades, 12a f. ; volcano in, 137. 

Leonidas, genealogy of, ii. 333 ; 
deserted by his allies, 328 ; devo-* 

, tion of, 338 ; tomb of, 330 ; treat- 
ment of body of, 233 ; last stand 
of and its purpose, 376 f. 

Leotychides, expedition to Thessaly, 
ii. 7a ; exile of, 73 ; genealogy of, 
378. 

Leprosy among Persians, i. n6 f. 

Lesbos, colonization of, i. 124. 

Libya, Persian expedition against, 
i. 345 ; influence on Greece, 364, 
365. Cf. Africa and Geography. 

Libyans, precursors of Berbers, i. 

* 356 ; healthiness of, 364. 

Lie, an abomination to Persians, i. 

1 1 6, 396, ii. 130; sophistry as to, 
i. 276. • 

Ligurians, ii. 5, 200. 

Ligyans identified, ii. 156. 

Linen, Colchian, k 219 ; Egyptian, 
183, 309, 355, 269. 

Linus, i. 206. 

Lion, in Europe, ii. 174; sacred to 
Sandon, i. 74, 97 ; on Lydian 
coins, 74, 103 ; as a symbol, ii. 

*^3,119,330. 

Locrians, ii. 322, 230. 

Jkocust-eating, L 357. 

A0701, meaning of, in H., i. 28. 

Lot, use of at Athens, ii. 1 1 o, 1 1 1 , 35 7 ; 
a mark of democracy, i. 2^8. 

Lotus, as symbol of immortality, i. 
213; varieties of, 359; lotus 
eaters, 359. 
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Lycians, origin of, i. 153 ; ei^lana- 

' tion of name, 1 34 ; attack Egypt, 
431, ii. 161. f 

Lyenrgus, reality of, discussed, i. 
85'-6 ; H.’s account of, 87 ; varia- 
tions in accounts of, ib. ; worship 
of, 89, 

Lycus, river, ii. J38. 

Lydians, akin to Greeks in customs, 
i. 373; akin to Mysians and 
Phrygians, 370; alliance against 
Cyrus, 95 ; attack Greeks, 56, 
63, 65, 374 ; boundaries of, 55 ; 
chronology of kings of, 58, 375 ; 
customs of, loi ; and Etruscans, 
t03» 376; immigrants probably 

^ from Europe, 371 ; importance in 
Greek history, 375; Indo-Euro- 
pean element among, 372 ;< 
once called Maeonians, 57, 073; 
a mixed race, 373 ; primitive 
element among, 371 ; sources of 
H.’s history of, 376; onca war- 
like, 95, 372. 

Lygdamis, i. 84, ii. 346. 

M 

Macedonia, meanings of, ii. 173, 
174. 

Macedonian kings, H.^s partiality 
for, ii. 7, 8 ; origin of, 382, 283; 
legends of, 283, 283 ; growth of 
their p8wer, 7, 28^, 384. 

Macedonians, connexion with 
Dorians, i. 78 ; home of, ii. 174. 

Maeander, source of, ii. 137. 

Maeandrius, i. 299. 

Maeonians, i. 57. 

Magi, a Median tribe, i. 105 ; func- 
tions of, 408, 409, ii. 132, 169, 
3x6 ; slaughter of, i. 277 ; con- 
spiracy of, 393, 396 f. 

Magic, of names, i. 363, 363 ; and 
sacrifices, ii. 316. • 

Map^ophonia, meaning of, i. 277. 

Maietis or Maeotis Palus, meaning 
of ntfme, i. 333 ; size, 333 ; posi- 
tion and shape, 341, 425. 

Maneros, myth of, i. 206. 

Manes, dynasty of, i. 57. 


Manctho, i. 414, 415. - 

Mantinca, i. 355, ii. 303I 330. 

Map of Anaximander, i. 316, i#. 30. 

Marathon, plain of, ii. date of 
battle, 108 ; topography of, 109 ; 
command of Athenians at, zit, 
357 ; oWer of*the tribes at, irr ; 
Athenian tactics at, xia, 363; 
picture of, ii^, 353; distance 
from Athens, X13; number eof 
combatants and of slain, 114; 
absence of Persian horse, 355, 
361 f. ; the victory and its effects, 

► 363 f. ^ # 

Mardonius, supposed establishment 
of democracies in Ionia, ii.80; cam- 
paign in Thrace and Macedon, ib. ; 
its objects and failure, 81 ; winters 
in Thessaly, 373; story of, ib. ; 
retires from Attica,, 303^ fort and 
camp of, 393 ; ^slrategy of, ^at 
Plataea, 304, 388 f.,*393 ; deatlj 
of, 314, 395 ; grave of, 335; army 
of, 368. 

Marea, gairisoif at, i. 175. 

Marines, number of, on a ship, ii. 69, 
212. 

Marriage customs, by capture, ii. 
90, 123 y by purchase, i. 150, ti. 
2, 95 ; communal marriage, i. i|)4; 
with aliens at Athens, ii. 5 5^5 vi 10. 
In Egypt, i. 31 1 ; at Sparta, ii. 10 ; 
among Sauromatae, i. 341 . * Droit 
du seigneur*, 356 ; exogamy, 133 ; 
polyandry, 154, 358, ii. 16 ; pro- 
miscuity, i, 339, 360 ; prostitution 
ritual (at BrOylon), 151, in Lydia 
(?), 1 01 ; unchastity before mar- 
riage, loi, 359i 

Marsyas, satyr, iriventor of the flute, 
ii. 138; river in Caria, 64; river 
in Phrygia, 137 f. 

Mascames, ii. 166. 

Masistius, ii. 295. 

Matieni, meanings of the name, i. 
93»f. 

Matriarchy, supposed traces of, i. 
3^2, 347, 376* 

Mazdeism. Sfe Zoroastrianism. 

Measures of capacity, ancien^ ii. 
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Medicinf,^ Egypt, i. 308; early 
endowrn^t ol, 397. 

Medes, and Assyria, i. 581 f. r 
chronology of, 383 ; dress of, 1 16, 
t ^ ii. 1 1 3 ; empire of, under Cyaxares, 

* i. 383 ; fall of> 583 ; geographical 
wsition of, 104, 3h1[ ; Greek 
legend of, ii. 154; independence, 
beginnings of,' i. 381, 384; posi- 
tion under Persians, 383, 400, ii. 
103; revolt of, against Darius, i. 
n I ; rule of, 115; tribes among, 

Median wall, i. 379i ‘ 

rdMySifcdf meaning of, i. 16. 

Medisra, in Thessaly and Northern 
Greece, i. 40, ii. 177, 178, 332; 
of Argos, i. 40, ii. 187-9, 389, 
391; of Thebes, i. 40, ii. 326; 
suspic?: at Delphi,^ 246 f. ; 

, at Elis ,and^ Man tinea, 289, 320 ; 
w proposals to punish, 178, 332. 

Megabates, ii. 13. 

Megabazns, i. 302.. 

Megara, wars with Athens, i. 83 ; 
conquest of, by Dorians, ii. 43 ; 
tyranny at, 340. 

Megarians, at Plataea, station of, ii. 
294 ; number of, 399^ honours to 
the fallen, 316. 

M^giddo, battle of, i. 347, 

Megistias, ii. 228. 

Melampus, i. 190 f., ii. 302. 

Melissa, ii. 54. 

Melos, ii. 350. 

Membliareos, i. 347. 

Memnon, i. 220. 

Memphis, meaning of name, i. 156 ; 
founded by Menes, ib. ; temple of 
Ptah at, ib., 4i3 ; lakes and dyke 
at, 316- 

M^ielaus, human sacrifice in Egypt, 
iT 334. 

Menes, first king of Egypt, i, 156; 
historical reality of, 3 10, 416. 

Menkaura, piety of, i. 331. 

Mercenaries, Greek, under the Saite 
kings in E^ptf^i. >44; under the 
tyrants in Sicily, u. 197 ; western, 
in<Jar^aginian armies, 300; Arca- 
dian, 343. 

41 


Mermnadae, rise of, i. 374 ; chrono* 
logy of, 375. 

Mer^, island, i. 174; capital of 
Ethiopia, 395. 

Messenian wars, i. 369. 

Metapontum, H. at, i. 308. 

Metempsychosis, doctrine of, i. 236. 

Micythus, ii. 205. 

Midas, i. 373 ii. 384. 

Miletus, attacked by Gyges, i. 60 ; 
allied with Chios, 63 ; thalasso- 
cracy ot, ii. 11; factions at, 1 1 ; 
fall of, 70 f. ; Milesians at My- 
cale, 330 » 332 . 

Miltiades, at the bridge over the 
Danube, i. 343, ii. 78 ; driven 
from the Chersonese, 77 ; Parian 
expedition of, 120 f . ; supposed 
transgression of, 121 ; trial of, 
122; conquest of Lemnos, 122 
position at Marathon, 357 f. 
strategy and tactics of, 360 f. 

Milyas, i. 134. 

Mines, near Mount Pangaeum and 
the Strymon, i. 85, ii. 5, 7, 31^, 
345 ; in Thrace, i. 85, ii. 81 ; m 
Siphnos, i. 271 ; in 'liiasos, ii. 81 ; 
at Laurium, 185 f, 

Minoa in Sicily, origin of, ii. 19. 

Minos, traditions of, i. 395, ii. 303 f. 

Minyans in Asia Minor, i. I3i. 

Mithra, worship of, i. 112 f., 408, ii. 
149. 

Mitylene, waife of, agaitftt Athens, 
ii. 56. 

Mnesiphilus, ii. 254. 

Moeris, lake of, i. 217, 342 ; king, set 
Amenemhet III. 

Momemphis, battle of, i. 248, 250. 

Mossynoeci, ii. 158. 

Mourning, for Spartan kings, ii. 87 ; 
restricted at Sparta and Athens, 
ib. ; Persian, 395. 

Mule, birth from, L 301. 

Mummies, i. 309 f. ; mummy at 
Egyptian feasts, 305. 

Murghab, tomb of Cyrus at, i. 
no. > 

Murmex, danger signal on, ii. 310. 

Mnsaeus, ii. 137. 

Music, Lydian and Phrygian, i. 62. 
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Mutilations by Persians, i. a75 ; 

’ mutilation, self, of Atys, ^8, 70. 
Mycale, battle of, rumour at, ii^33i : 
traditional synchronism with 
Plataea, ib. ; description of, 
331 f., 396. 

Mycenae, fall of, ii. 97. 

Mycerinus, reign of, i. 231 ; mummy 
and coffin of, 232. 

Mylitta, i. 113. 

Myrsus, i. 295. 

Mysians, migration of, ii. 1 33 f. 
Mysteries, Egyptian, i. 251 ; Greek, 
ib., ii. a8, 46 f., 256 f., 344. 

Myth, indicating a racial struggle, 

i. 95, ii. 253 f . ; rationalization 
, of, i. 156, 324; misunderstood, 

361 ; used to justify a claim to a 
country, 305, ii. 17 ; for political o 
purposes, 34, 45 ; aetiological,«48, 

95. j- 346- 

N 

Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, i. 
146. 

Nabonidus, annals of, i. 376, 385. 
Names, abset^ce of, for early gods, i. 
193 ; play on, ii, 82 ; omens from, 
210. 

Naophorus of Vatican, i. 260. 

Napata, i. 1 74. 

Nasamoncs, story of, i. 176; on 
Greater Syrtis, 357. 

Nationality, criteria oV, ii. 286. 
Naucraries, meaning of, ii. 38 ; 
Prytanies of, ib. 

Naucratis, Greek settlement at, 
353 f - ; founded by Miletus, 254 ; 
treaty port, 255 ; Hellenion at 
site of, 254. 

Navies, Phocaean and Samian, i. 
127; Athenian strength of, in, 
490 B. c., ii. 100; great increase > 
of, 185 f. ; strength of, in 480 B. c., 
186, 364 n. * 

Naxian ships at Salamis, ii. 250. 
Naxos, island, prosperity of, ii. Ji f. ; 
thalaanocracy of, 12 ; expedition 
against, 13 f. ; subjugation of, 103. 
Naxos, first Greek colony in Sicily, 

ii. 193- 


Nebuchadnezzar, txDknovm to H., i. 
143; builds Median %all, 144; 

• his victories, 248 ; his greatness, 

379- 

Necho, third king of Saitc dynasty, 
i. 243, 344. 

Necho, Plfaroah,*baval projects 'of, 
i. 245 f. ; canal of, 246 J fleet of, 
ib. ; campaigns 6f, 247. 

Nelidae, i. laa. ^ 

Nemesis, doctrine of, i. 49, 50, 69; 
illustrations of, 266 f., ii. 180, 387. 

Nesean, orNisaean, horses, ii. 145 ; 

' plain, 140, • 

Nenri become ^ere-wolves, i. 339. 

N|le, n.*s geography of the valley, 
i. 1^3 f. ; his journey up the Nile, 
164 f. ; branches of, 168 ; rise of, 
169 f. ; theories of Thales and 
Anaxagoras, 170 f. ; 

name of, 1 7 1 ; soiirce ^of, theories 
about, 171 f., 177; cataracts of,i 
173 ; upper course of, 173 f,, 176 ; 
compared wi^h Danube, 176 f . ; 
confused with Niger, 177, 319. 

Nilometcr, i. 166. 

Nineveh, fall of, i. 107, 378. 

Nitocris, Babylonian queen, name 
not founcVon inscriptions, i. 143; 
confusion and uncertainty abo^t, 
1 43 f. ; supposed tomb of, f. 

Nitocris, Egyptiah queen, story of, 
i. 316 ; her existence doubtful, 
216, 417. 

* Noble savage*, theory of his virtues, 

i. 303; rejected by H., 331. 

Nomes, Egyptian, i. 249 f. 

Novel, beginnings of Greek, i. 35, 270. 

Nymphodorus, ii. 180. * 

Nysa, i. 288. 


O 

Oarus, river, i. 310, 342. 

Oasis, of Khargeh, i. 262, 361 ; of 
Siwkh, 263, 361 ; meaning of, 
263 ; natnr^ of, 361. , 

Oaths, Greek^'ob^ervance of, ii. 89 ; 
by water <!Jf Styx, 93 ; divine 
punishment for breach pf, 

Greeks to punish Medism, 177 f. 
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Oebares, i. aSo. 

Oenoe, a|pieft named, 

Ocy^onei li. 250. 

Oeroc, iia 309 * 

Olbia, mart of the Borysthenites, i. 

308 ; coins of, 334 ; authority of 
^ the Scythian Wng in, ^30. 

Old age, respect for, in Egypt and 
Sparta, i. 3 ^. 

Plen, i. ^15. 

Oligarchies, resting on wealth, ii. 
^95 f of landed proprietors, 
42, J94 ; narrow, resting on birth, 
53, 336. ^ 

Olive, the, in At|;ica, ii. 46 j the 
sacred, of Athena, 253. 

Olorus, ii. 77. 

Olympia, famous ofierings* at, of 
Cypsclus, ii. 53, 341 ; of Micythiis, 
205 ;^|ftatue of Zeus at, 333 f. 4 
Olympic gatjes, date of, ii. 233, 
• 343 ; pJizesfor, 343 ; rules of, 354. 
Cf. Athletics. 

Olympiodorus, ii. 395. * 

Omens, from birifo, i. 376 ; from 
words, 396 j from statues and 
temples, ii. 183 ; from names, 
210; of mmour, 331. 

Omphale, connexion with Heracles, 

i. 58. ^ 

Onomacritus, ii. 127. 

% i- 146. , 

Oracles, collections of, i. 31 ; ascribed 
to Laius, ii. 17; to Musaeus and 
Orpheus, 137; to Bacis, 340; 
made_ by Onomacritus, 127; 
possessed by Pisistrafids, 3.44 n. 
Oracles, methods or consultation, i. 
72, U, ii. 183, 380; moral teach- 
ing of, i. 126, 139, ii. 98, 99; 
ambiguity of,«i. 139, 374, ii. 94; 
difference between Greek and 
c^Sgyptian, i. 194 ; double, di. 70, 
94; priests of, 168 ; H.’s faith 
in, 361 f. See also Ammon, 
Delphi, Dodona. 

Ordeal, in Libyan worship of Athena, 
i. ^60 ; by water ctf Styx, ii. 93. 
^rcithyia, myth of, ii. 315, 

Orestes, myth of, i. 90. 

\!fresthei«»n, or Orestiasion, ii. 390. 


Ormaxd, representation and worship 
of, i. 113 , 407 f. 

Orneatae, ii. 360. 

Or^etes, i. 296. 

Orotalt, i. 358, 

Orphic doctrines and rites, i. 207, 
ii. 344* 

Orthagoridae, anti-Dorian, ii. 35, 
339 f.; genealogy of, 117. 

Osiris, H/s reserve about, i. 158; 
widespread cult of, 186, 351 ; 
resembles Dionysus, t S6 ; incar- 
nate in goat, 189; feast of lamps 
to, 196 ; story of, 1 97 ; lord of 
the world of the dead, 200. 
Ostrich, i. 358. 

Otanes, one of the seven conspira- 
tors, position of, i. 275, 3;^; 
speech of, 378, ii. 80 ; part in 
the conspiracy, i. 397 ; his rela- 
•tionships, ii. 154, 158. 

Oxen, wild, ii. 173. 

P 

Pactyice, i. 289^319. 

Paeonians, ii. i, 6, 133. 

Pale, men of, at Plataea, ii. 399. 
Palermo stone, i. 415# 

Palm-tree, uses of, i. 149. 
Pamphylia, Greek settlements in, ii. 
, 161. 

Pan, i. 239, ii. 108. 

Panathenaea, ii. 25, 344. 
Pan-Ionium, site of, i. 1 2g ; Pan-Ionic 
Council, ib., ii. 61. 

Panticapes, river, i. 324. 

Ponyasis, i. i, 4- 
Papaeus, i. 325. 

Paphos, ii. 217. 

Papremis, site of, i. 197. 

Pajpyrus, growth of, i. 213; use of, 
li. 37. 

Parapotamii, ii. 345. 

Parasang, i. 161, ii. 23* 

Parian marble, first used, i. 371 ; 
used in restoring the temple at 
Delphi, ii. 30. 

Parnassus, Mount, ii. 345. 

Paros, prosperity of, ii. i^o ; expe- 
dition against, i so f. 

Pasargad^e, site of, i. 109. 
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Pataeci, i. 265. 

Patara, i. 143. 

f^tumos, i. 346. 

Pausanias, treachery of, ii. 13 ; ^ip 
posed messages of, 313, 315 ; 
tactical skill of, 314, 395 ; sen- 
tences on Thebans, 326 f.; strategy 
of, 39»- 

Pedasa, stories of, i. 135, ii. 170; 
site of, 65. 

Pelargicon, or Pelasgicon, ii. 3a. 

Pelasgi, H.’s theory on, i. 78 f., 
444 f. ; language of, 80; in Attica, 
193, 445, ii. 123; sacrifices of, 
i. 193; Pelasgi, real, 443 f. ; 
in Lemnos, ii. 123; Felasgic 
theory, i. 443 ; developed by 
‘Ephorus, 444; Pelasgi and Tyr- 
seni, 445 ; Ridgeway 00,446. 

Peloponnesian. See League. 

Pelusium, i. 167, 197. 

Pentathlum, events in, ii. 301. 

Penteconters, i. 127, 267, 268. 

‘ Peoples of the Sea i. 419-21. 

Periander, mediation of, i. 63, ii. 56 ; 
tyranny of, i. 270, ii. 54, 340-2. 

Pericles, birth of, ii. 119; simile of, 
igS. 

Perinthns, ii. i. 

Perseidae, connexion with Egypt, i. 

2 1 1 f. , 

Perseus, identified with Chem, i. 2 1 1 ; 
descent of, ii. 83 ; Persian story of, 
84. 

Perseus, watch-tower Of, i. 166. 

Persians, arms of, ii. 20, 153; coun- 
cil of, 128; dress of, i. 116, ii. 
153 ; judges, royal, i. 259, 400; 
kings of, their marnage, 356 ; and 
their powers, 399, 400 ; manners 
and customs of, 115-18; names 
of, 1 1 7, ii. 105 ; punishments of, 
9, 10, 141, 145; religion of, i. 
ii2f., 407 f. ; revenue of, 281 f., 
404.; satrapies, 281 ; list of, 
405 ; in Asia Minor, ii. 9 ; satraps, ' 
i. 381 ; powers and duties of, 401 f. ; 
checks on, 403 f. ; tribes of, 109 f. 

Phallic Wbrship, i. 190, 193. 

Fhanes, story and coin of, i. 356. j 

Phayllus, leap of, ii. 350. 


Phegeus, ii. 397. 

Pheidippides, story of, ii.^foS. See 
Philippides. 

Fteidon, date of, ii. ii7f.i 

Pheretime, i. 369. 

Pherot, meaning of, i. 322, 433. 

Phigaleia, ik 97. 

Philaidae, genealogy of, ii. 76 f. 

Philippides, ii. 107 ft 

Phocaea, founded by Phocians, i 
13 3 ; coins of, 137 ; navy of, 127. 

Phocaeans, western voyages of, i. 1 36f. 

Phocians, extended to and fortified 
ThermopjJlae,^ ii. 308 f.; posted 
above Thermopylae, 326 f. ; retire, 
337 ; defeat Thessalians, 342 ; 
join the Persians, 293. 

Phoenicians, origin of, i. 53 f. ; con- 
quest of, by Persians, 262 ; in 

f Greece, 347 f. ; in Boeotia, 349 ; 
lines of influence o^^feeks, 349 ; 
in Sicily, ii. 19 ; in Cyptns, 60 ; at 
Salamis, 385 f. ; alphabet of, 26. 

Phoenix, myth of, i. 203. 

Phoenix, river, ii 221. 

Phraortes, i. 105, 382. 

Phrygia, conquest of, by Lydia, i. 
71 ; Phrygian kingdom, date and 
fall of, 373 ; Phrygian influence 
on Greece, S, 373. 

Phrynichns, dramas of, ii. 72. 

Pieria, ii. 168, 176. 

Pindar, quoted on nitural law, i, 266. 

Piracy, i. 127, ii. 70. 

Pirene, fountain of, ii. 53. 

Pisistratidae, chronolo^ of, i. 84; 
connexion wUh oracles and reli- 
gion, 85, ii. 344 ; popular errors 
about, 24 ; foreign relatipns of, 
55 ; patronize art and litera- 

ture, 343 f, 

Pisistratus, rise of, i. 80 f. ; sons of, 
ii* ^5 ; social and economic poll.^ , 
343 f. ; foreign policy of, 344 f. 

Pitanate, K6xos evidence for, ii. 311. 

Pittacus, i. 65, 

Pixodar'us, ii. 64. 

Plataea, alliance of, with Athens, ii. 
109 f. ; surprise- of, by Thebans, 
233 ; numbei^of inhabitants, 299}^ 
alleged conspiracy at, 30<L 
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Plataea, Mmpaign of, ii. 2^4 1 , 390 f.; 
numbel^ of armies in^ 300, 364, 
368 ; chronology of; 305, 391 f. ; 
losses ift, 317. • 

Plutarch, de Malimitate Herodoti, 
i. 38 ; on Marathon, ii. 356 ; on 

• Plataea, 396, • • 

Polemarch (Athenian), duties of, ii. 

110; at MaAithon, 357 f. 
dPolemarchs, Spartan officers, ii. 206. 
Political philosophy, beginnings of, 

i. 278, ii. 44. 

iroAof, invention of, i. 221. 

Polyandry. See ^am'’‘|ge Customs. 
Polycrates, story aija date of, i. 266 fT; 
ring of, 268 ; jjower and poli^ of, 

ii. 345- ^ ^ 

Polycritus, ii. 266. • 

Population, of Athens, ii. 57 ; of 

Spart a. 2^ 2 ; and of various Greeks 
states as eadmated fronS their con- 

* tingent? at Plataea, 298 f. 
Poseideinm, i. 283. 

Poseidon, worship of, in Libya, 

364 ; earthqualies ascribed to, ii. 
176 ; contest with Athena, 253. 
Post, Persian, ii. 268 f. 

Potidaea, ii. 277, 299. 

Pracsus, ii. 204, 

Prasias, lake, ii. 6. 

Prexaspes, i. 276. 

Pi ^ouloi, ii. 2qp. 

Propontis, i. 333. 

Propylaea, at Athens, i. 8, ii. 43 f. 
Promiscuity. See Marriage Customs. 
Protesilaus, ii. 335. 

Protcul, myth of, i^2 22 ; temple of, 

223* 

Providence, kindness of divine, i. 291. 
Proxenus, meaning of, ii. 86 ; duties 
of, 281 ; as aff honorary title, 282, 
taneum, at Athens, ii, 107. 
mmetichus, expierimentwilh early 
speech, i. 156; meaning of name, 
243; reign of, 244 f. 

Psammis, i. 247. 

PsylU, i. 358. 

,Psyftaleia, ii. 261, 382, 384, 386. 
Ptah, temple of,* i. 216; connected 
.. with Pataeci, 26^. 

Pterisi, R 95. • 


Ptolemy, canon of, i. 378. 

Punishments, oriental, ii. 132, 134; 
of inanimate or irrational thin|^ 
See also Persian. 

Punheation, rites of; i. 71. 

Pygmies, i. 177. 

Pylagorae, ii. 224. 

Pyramids, builders of, i 226, 416 ; 
meaning of word, 227 ; bnilt by 
forced labour, ib. ; measurements, 
of, 228 ; method of building, 229 ; 
inscription on, ib. 

Pyth^oras, i. 226, 253, 298, 335. 

Pythius, ii. 138, 145. 

Pythons, i. 366. 

R 

Rain, in Babylonia, i. 148 ; •in 

Egypt. H9- 

Rameses II, monuments of, 1. JI9; 
•colossal statues of, 222; reign of, 
420 f. 

Rationalization of myths, i. 32 f., 
54, 108, 191, 194, 307. 

Sea (‘Arabian Gulf ), i. 154; 
dimensions of, 165. 

Rhegium, ii. 199, 206. 

Rhipaean mountains^ i. 312, 314, 
321, 435 n. 

Rhodopis, pyramid of, i. 232 ; story 

, of, 233- 

Rhoecus, i. 273. 

Rivers, Persian respect for, i. 117; 
geological action of, 360, 165 ; of 
S. Russia^ 321 ; worship of, ii. 
169. 

Road, along north coast of Aegean, 
ii. 5, 170; Royal, to Susa, 21 f. ; 
sacred way, 75. 

S . 

Sabacos, i. 234, 421. 

Sacae, ii. 155, 159. 

Sacrifices, Persian, compared with 
Greek, i. 114, ii. 169 ; Scyth, 
ritual of, i. 325 f.; sacrifice and 
magic, ii. 216. Cf. Human Sacri- 
fices. 

Sagaris, i 154. • 

Sagartians, i. 284. 

Sages, seven, i. 65 f., 270. 
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Sais, priest of, i. if 2; worship of 
Neith at, 196. 

SLite dynasty, and Assyria, i* 243 ; 
naval policy of, 248; great^pss 
and alliances of, 423. 

Salamis in Cyprus, ii. 60, 160. 

Salamis, battle of, number of ships 
at, ii. 248 f., 363 f.; position of 
' fleets, 264, 381 f. ; account of, 

365* 3^4!^; councils of war at, 

378- 

Salmoxis,i. 335. 

Salt, houses of, i. 363. 

Samos, H. familiar with, i. 3, 
299 ; situation of, 270 ; great 
workSs'at, 272 f., ii. 345 ; conquered 
by Persians, i. 298 f. ; Samians 
betray lonians at Lade, ii. 69 ; at 
Zande, 1 99 f. 

Sane, ii. 135. 

Sardanapallus, i. 243. 

Sardinia, i. 129, ii\ 61. 

Sardis, lopography of, i. 96 f. ; ex- 
cavations at, 97 ; date of capture 
of, 98 ; Sardis official name of 
first satrapy, 282, 295. 

Saspeires, i. 286. 

Satraps, coinage of, i. 356, 402 ; 
often hereditary, 402 ; and the 
Persian army, 403 ; in Asia Minor, 
ii. 9, See also Persian. ^ 

Satrapy, meaning, origin, and divi- 
sions of, i. 281 ; description of, 
283 f. ; list of, 405 f. 

SauTomatae, i. 310, 340*^ 

Scalp-hunting of Scyths, i. 326. 

Scapegoat at Thargelia, ii. 219. 
length of, i. 160. 

Sciron, footpath of, ii. 259. 

Scius, i. 322. 

Scolopoeis, ii. 330. 

Scoloti, i. 304. 

Scolus, ii. 292. 

Scylax, voyage of, i. 319 f. 

Scyllias, ii. 238. 

Scyros, ii. 210, 

Scythes, ii. 73, 198 f. 

Scythia, geography of, i. 308 f., 
336 ; fft’s geography of, 309 f.; 
boundaries and shape of, 338, 
425 ; rivers of, 321, 426. 


Scythian bow, i. 305 ; disuse, 107. 

Scythian ejip^ition, date^^f, i. 429; 
motives of, 430 f. ; results of, 4'^ j ; 

f disasters of Darius in^ 432 f. , 
difficulties in H.’s account of, 342, , 
433 f. ; supposed inconsistencies 
in H., 34c, 433.# 

Scyths, origin of, i. 304 ; ethnology 
of, 310, 434, 428 ; meaning of 
name, 331, 427 ; blood-pledge- 
among, 259 ; nomadic life of, 
321 ; customs of, 338 f., 427 ; re- 
ligion of, 325, 427 ; kings, origin 

^ ^ of, 305 ; of, 432 ; raids of, 

60 f., 106 ; ^ttack Miltiades, 

ii. 78. 

Seals, in Babylon, i. 150; Persian, 
royal, 396. 

55 emiramis, i. 143, 380; gate of, 301. 

Sennacherib,!. 236,421. 

Sepeia, 11. 95. 

Sepias, ii. aio f. 

Serfs, at Argos, ii. 97 ; in Greece 

* and Sicily, 194. 

Serpent column, II. 322 f. 

Sesostris, i. 217 f., 41 7. 

Sestos, ii. 335 f. 

Sethos, i. 335. 

Seven princes of Persia, i. 276. 

Shadouf, i. I4l:>, 

Shardanr., i. 420. 

Shepherd kings in Egypt, i. 23d, 
418. 

Sicans, origin of, ii. 203. 

Sicily, Greek colonies in, ii. 17 f., 
72 f., 192 f. ; mercenaries in, 197, 

300 . 

Sicinnus, ii. a6o, 373. 

Sicyon, ii. 34 f., 339 f. ; Sicy'^nians, 
numbers of, at Plataea, 299. 

Sidon, ii. 164. 

Siege-work of Spartans and Athe- 
niano, ii. 316. 

Sigeum, ii. 56. 

Sigynnae, ii. 4. 

Silenus^^ii. 284, cf. 138. 

Silphium, i. 357. 

Simoon, i. 263. 

Sinope, i. 306. 

Siphnos, i. 371. 

Siris,' ii. 255. 
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Sitalces, ii. iSo. 

S!ave-bo^ class, dangerous to the 
fNite, i. 303, . 

Slaves, eaily use of, ii. 123; brand* 
ingof, 141, 232. 

Smerdis, i. .264. 

Smindyrides, luxA-y of, i*. 117. 
Smyrna, 1.62, 124. 

Snakes, in fe^pt, H* mistaken 
< about, i. 203 ; winged, 204, 291. 
Solon, and Croesus, i. 66 f. ; visits 
Egypt, 67; laws of, 67; law 
against idleness, 253 ; visits Soli, 
ii. 63. , ^ 

Solymi, i. 134. , 

Sophocles and Herodotus, i. 7^ 50, 
294. 

Sothic period, i. 159, 415. » 

Sparta, citizens, numl^r of, ii. 

232 f4^,.£itizenship, admission to, 
^ 302 f. ; constitution of,' i. 88 f., 

; j 268, ii.^332, 349 f. (^see also 
Ephors) ; exclusiveness of, i. 87^ 
347 ; festivals at, ii. 90, 288 f. ; 
foreign policy Af, 98, 351 f., 
389 ; hegemony of, i. 87-9, ii. 
235» 35i> aS.^l League) ; 

hippeisat, i.91 ; monarchy, dual, 
at, 82 f . ; land sy^em of, 92; 
movement against inPeloponnese, 
ii. 303; opposition to tyrants, 51, 

3'6f.‘ 

Spartan kings, not Dorian, ii. 40 ; 
honours of, 84 f. ; powers of, in 
foreign affairs, 84, 349 f. ; in war, 
31, 4j, 85, 206; succession of, 
^ 25 * * • 

Spartan women, character of, ii. 91. 
Sphinx f»i. 252, 330. 

Spices, where obtained, i. 290. 

Stade, length of,'1. 243. 

Strategy, Persian, in 490 b. c., ii. 
*^358 f. ; in 480 H. c., 3^ ; o^ Mil- 
tiades, 360 f. ; Greek, in 480 B. c., 
369 f. ; in 479 B. c., 389 ; of Mar- 
donius, 388 f. ; of Pau^anias, 

O 39? , . 

tStrymoii, 11. 169. • 

Sturgeon, i. 324. * 

.‘^ymphalus, ii. 93 f* 

Styx,^. §3. 


j Suez, Isthmus of, i. 246. 

Suffetes, ii. aoi. 

Sundial, i. 221. 

Sup|r-foetation, i. 291. 

Susa, ii. 20 fl 
Suttee, ii. 2. 

Swine, Egyptian dislike of, L190; 
feeding on, a criterion of race, 

, .363. 

Sword worship, i. 326. 

Sybnris, ii. 18, 71 f. 

Syene, i. 172, 

Syennesis, i. 94, ii. 333. 

Symmetry, argument from, in geo- 
graphy, i. 178, 316, 437. 
Syracuse, ii. 193 f. '* 

Syrian = Cappadocian, i. 56, 282; 

in Palestine, 257. :> 

Syrtis, the Greater, i. 357. 


T 

Tachompso, i. 173. * 

Tactics, naval, ii. 65, 68 f., 21 2, 23S, 
255, 375 f.» of Miltiades, 

112, 362; of Pausanias, 314, 
394* 

Taharka, i. 244. • 

Talthybius, ii. 1 79 f. 

Tammuz, i. 206. 

^'’anagra, battle of, ii. 304. 

Tanais, i. 325. 

Tarentum, i. 298. 

Targitaus, i. 304. , 

Tartessus, i. ^27. 

Tattooing, ii. 3. 

Tauri, i. 338 ; Tauric Chersonese, 

337. 

Teams, i. 334. 

Tegea, site of, i. 89 ; temple of, 90; 
battle of, ii. 97, 303 ; panegyric of, 
297. 

»TelcsiUa, ii. 94. 

Tell-el-Amarna tablets, i. 419. 
sjTeilus, i. 68. 

Telmessus, i. 95. 

Telys, ii. 18. 

Tempe, ii. 174 37<2 f- ^ 

Temples, size of Greek, r 273 ; in 
Persia, 397. also Introduc- 

tion, p. 30 f. 
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Tenians, ii, *63, 33a. 

Teos, i. 1 30. 

Tencrians, ii. 133 f. 

Thales, i. 94, 171* f 

Thalassocracy, i. 295, ii. ii, la, 58. 

Thasos, ii. 81. 

Thebes (Egyptian), i. 157; visited 
by H., 237 ; cf. Appendix IX. 

Thebes (Boeotian), attacked by H., 

i, 40, ii. 229 : parties at, 229, 336 ; 
territory of, 39a; used as Persian 
base, 306 ; constitution of, 326, 

Themistocles, character of, i. 42, ii. 
27a; charges against, i. 42, ii. 
236 f., 263, 273 ; chronology of 
his ^ife, 184; naval policy of, 
186 f. ; favours westward expan> 
csion, 2^6; banishment of, 273; 
message of, to Xerxes, ib. ; 
honours to, 2 76 ; stratagem of, 
.^79 f* ; position and policy ^in 
479 390- 

Theodorus of Samos, bowl of, i. 74 ; 
ring of, a68 ; vine and plane-tree 
of, ii. 138. 

Thera, colonization of, i, 345 f. 

Therapne, ii. 88. 

Therma, ii. 

Thermopylae, description of, ii. 
206 f. ; number killed at, 241 ; 
purpose ih holding, 371, 376 > 
purpose of J^eonidas’ last stand at, 
377- 

There, ii. 300. 

Theseus, legends of, if. 297. 

Thesmophoria, i. 351. 

Thespians, losses of, at Thermopylae, 

ii. 260, 377. 

Thessaly, chiefs and constitution of, 
i'x. 30, 1 36 ; expedition of Leo- 
tychides against, 92 ; passes into, 
174 f. ; rivers of, 176 f., 21 7 ; sub- 
mission of, fo Xerxes, 176 ; tribes^ 
of, 177 ; enmity to Phocis, 243. 

Thetis, ii. 216. ^ 

Thoas, ii. 124. 

Thothmes III, i. 419. 

Thrace, size of, ii. i ; tribes of, i, 6, 
167 f. r identified with Phrygians, 
133 ; priests in, 168. 

Thracian shield and dress, ii. 157. 


Thriasian plain, ii. 256. 

Tbucydid^ criticizes and ^ffers from 
H., i. ti 36 n., 387, ii. 9 ^ 2 , 335. 
tlxuia, ii. 309. e 

Tbyrea, i. 96. 

Thyssagetae, i. 310. 

Tibareni, i# 286. • 

Tiryns, fall of, ii. 97. 

Tisamenus, ii. 301 f! 

Tithe of booty, ii. 1 78. 

Tilhorea, ii. 344. 

Toleration, religious, in Greece, i. 

366 ; of Cyrus, 391 ; of Darius, 
„ ii. 104. ^ ^ 

Torch-bearers in^^thc Spartan army, 
ii. 237. 

Tc^ch-races, ii. 269, 

Torone, ii. 172. 

* Towers of Silence ^ i. 1 18, 409. 
Trachis, ii. 207 f., 222 f, ^ 

Trade leSgues, i. laS, 

27a, ii. 58, 71 f. 

Trade routes, by Rhodes, to Egyi)t, 

* i. 255 ; in South Russia, 309 t. ; 
of am^r, 31^; from Miletus to 
Sybaris, ii. 72 ; from Sybaris 
overland to Laus, ib. ; from Siris 
to Pyxus, 255. See also Corn 
Trade. 

Traitors, do!>m of, ii. 178 
I'ransplantation ,of conquered tribes, 
i. 285,11. 5, 66;^of inhabitai^s ot 
conquered cities, 195. 

Trausi, ii. 2. 

‘ Treasuries ’ at Delphi and Olym- 
pia, i. 59. 

Tncrarch, duties of, ii. 240. 

Tripod, struggle of Apollo and 
Heracles for, ii. 243; at^Delphi, 
322. 

Tritonis lake, i. 3'59. 

Troglodytes, i. 362. 

Trophonius, ii. 280. 

Tumuli in South Russia, i. 328. 
Turin papyrus, i. 415. 

Tymngs, informant of H., i. 330. 

— Carian despot, ii. 15. 

Typhon, i. 25?. • 

Tyrants, building*polxcy of, i. 273 ; 
evil deeds of, 278 ; as savioum 
df society, 279 ; anti-Dorian, lu 
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52, 339 ; called king as a com- 
pliment 18, S07 ; lued as a 
term 01 reproach for king, a8A 
a/r^^ppendix XVI. 1 

Tyre, temple at, i. i 83 . 

Tyrodiza, ii. 136. 

Tjrseni, i. 445. • 

U 

Uria, ii. 204. 

Vassal-kings, i. 259!., ii. 163. 

Vines, growth of, in Egypt, i. 183. 
Volcanic islands, ii.aia;^ 

• 

W 


War-chariots, ii. 1 59. 

Well, ottar in Zac5’^nthu6, i. 308 ; ot 
salt water on the Acropolis, ii. 
253. ’■ ‘'r-;-*,, 

Were-wol^^^s, ir 339. 

~ 3 >Wine, use*" of, in Egypt, i. 183 ; 
dilution of, in Greece, ii. 98. o 
Winged snakes, i. ^ 4 , 291. 

Women, Greek contempt for, i, 320 ; 
at Sparta, ii. 91 ; used as a taunt, 
258, 267. 

Wounds, treatment of, ii. 210. 

X • 

*./*huthippus, ii. 279. • 

Xowgoras, ii. 33^. 


Xenophon, Cyropaedia of, i. 399. 

Xerxes, dream of, ii. 131 ; canal of, 
i35f. ; route of, 137, 146, 14^ 
i2o-3» 243 f. ; bridge of, 140 f,, 
274» 333 ; chronology of his 
expedition, 144 ; entertainment of, 
1 71; treatment of spies, 187; 
throne of, a^< 5 ; mole of, 268 ; 
retreat of, 273 f., 387. 

Xerxes* army, description of, ii. 
1 51 f. ; numbers of, 21 1 f., 

366 f. ; organization of, 367 ; 
diary of, 372 f. 

Xerxes* fleet, losses of, ii. 188, 257 ; 
numbers and organization of, 
364 f. ; diary of, 372 f, • 

Xuthus, ii. 162. 


Z 

Za<*?ynthns, i. 368. 

Zancle, ii. 73, 199. 

Zens, identified with Ormazd, i. 
112 ; Ammon, 176 ; Carian, 
temples and worships of, ii. 64 ; 
Laphystius, 2/8. 

Ziggurat, i. 141. 

Zopyrus, the elder, i. 300, 319. 

— ^e younger, probaole informant 
of H., i. 8, 300; death of, 302. 
Zoroastrianism, i. 407-10, ii, 148, 

* 149- 

Zoster, ii. 271. 
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